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PREFACE. 


Iv  presenting  to  the  world  a  collection  of  the 
Speeches  of  the  late  Mr.  Huskisson,  some  expla- 
nation may  be  deemed  necessary  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  led  to  the  publication. 

Shortly  after  the  lamented  death  oi  that  dis- 
tinguished  Statesman,  the  desire  that  such  a 
work  should  be  undertaken  appeared  to  be  so 
general,  that  the  Editor  was  induced  to  express, 
in  the  proper  quarter,  his  wish  to  execute  the 
task,  and  he  accompanied  the  intimation  with  an 
outline  of  the  plan  upon  which  he  proposed  to 
proceed. 

The  proposition  was  received  in  the  spirit  by 
which  it  was  prompted ;  and  not  only  was  he 
obligingly  promised  the  loan  of  such  Manuscripts 
as  might  be  found,  and  which  might  render  more 
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perfect  any  portion  of  tlie  collection,  but  per- 
mitted to  announce,  that  a  Biographical  Memoir, 
derived  from  authentic  sources,  would  be  supplied 
to  him. 

In  addition  to  the  whole  of  the  Expositions 
made  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  on  introducing  his  mea- 
sures for  the  amelioration  of  the  commercial  and 
colonial  policy  of  the  country,  and  which,  at  the 
solicitation  of  his  friends,  he  was  induced  to  give 
to  the  pubHc  in  a  corrected  shape,  the  present 
volumes  will  be  found  to  contain  nearly  all  the 
other  Speeches  delivered  by  him,  during  his  long 
parliamentary  life,  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
improvement  of  the  moral  condition,  and  the 
security  of  the  civil  and  religious  rights,  of  the 
people.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  render 
this  portion  of  the  work  as  correct  as  possible ; 
and  so  liberal  has  been  the  assistance  aflbrded  to 
him,  that  the  Editor  believes  he  may  safely  assert, 
that  a  collection  of  a  similar  description  was 
scarcely  ever  offered  to  the  public,  with  more  claims 
to  confidence  on  the  score  of  fidelity,  and  that  it 
will,  indeed,  be  found  to  contain  "  a  mass  of  the 
**  most  profound  and  valuable  information,  and 
**  be  considered  by  those  who  formerly  assisted 
•*  Mr.  Huskisson's  labours,  and  now  uphold  his 


"  principles,  as  fomiing  a  Manual  for  future  mi- 
**  uisters,  on  all  questions  of  commercial  and  inter- 
f*  national  policy." 

As  so  much  had  been  said  and  written  respect- 
ing the  French  Speech,  delivered  by  Mr.  Huskis- 
son,  in  the  year  1790,  at  the  **  Soei<:t^  de  1789/* 
and  as  the  object  and  character  of  that  speech 
had  been  grossly  misrepresented,  it  became  de- 
sirable tliat  it  should  have  a  place  in  this  collection. 
£vea  the  immediate  friends  of  Mr.  liuskissou  did 
not,  however,  possess  a  copy;  and  it  was  only 
after  a  diligent  search,  that  the  Editor  at  length 
found  it  amongst  tlie  mass  of  tracts  connected 
with  the  early  jjeriod  of  the  French  revolution 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  inserted, 
with  the  Prospectus  of  the  Society,  in  the  Ap- 
pendijc ;  together  with  some  Si)eeches  addressed 
by  Mr.  Huskisson  to  liis  Constituents  at  Liverpool 
and  Chichester,  and  also  one,  which  will  be  read 
with  much  interest,  deUvered  by  him  at  the  Public 
Meeting  for  erecting  a  Monument  to  the  late  James 
Watt, 

To  Mr.  Murray,  who,  with  his  wonted  libe- 
rality, has  allowed  him  to  insert  the  Pamphlet, 
written  in  ISIO,  on  tlie  Currency  Question, 
which  forms  an   important  commentaiy;  ^oa  ^  ^* 
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Huskisson's  Speeches  upon  that  intricate  subject, 
the  Editor  is  greatly  indebted. 

His  grateful  acknowledgments  are  also  due  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  the  readiness  with  which  he 
has  consented  to  allow  the  fine  head  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  painted  for  him  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
to  be  engraved  for  this  work. 
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A  WISH  has  been  very  generally  expreSMd,  that  a  Life  of  Mr. 
HuskisBon  should  be  undertaken,  which  might  embrace  in  a  single 
view  all  the  changes  and  improvements  which  have  taken  place  of 
late  years,  in  the  Commercial  Policy,  not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but 
of  other  countries,  and  which  might  exhibit  the  progress,  and  explain 
the  advantages,  of  a  System  with  which  his  name  has  become,  as  it 
•     were,  identified. 

But  to  the  adequate  performance  of  such  a  task  many  obstacles 
presented  themselves.  Although  the  belief  in  the  wisdom  of 
clinging  to  the  prohibitive  system  is  gradually  yielding  to  the 
experience  of  the  benefits  arising  from  an  altered  policy,  never- 
theless  the  disposition  to  look  back  upon  that  system  with  com« 
piacem^  or  regret,  is  still  so  rooted,  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  continent,  that  any  attempt  to  defend  the  sagacity,  or  to  prove 
the  necessity,  of  departing  from  it,  mi^t  appear  to  solicit  a  con- 
troversy, which  it  is  far  from  the  intention  of  this  work  to 
provoke. 

There  is  still  another  objection  to  entering  largely,  at  the  present 
moment,  upon  a  review  of  the  policy,  which  has  latterly  guided 
the  commercial  legislation  of  this  country.  Although  England  has 
proclaimed  her  recognition  of  the  principle  of  commercial  freedom. 


(     xxiv     ) 

a  long  course  of  contrary  policy  offers  innumerable  impediments  to 
its  immediate  and  universal  application.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Huskisson,  his  System  has,  therefore,  been  hitherto  but 
imperfectly  carried  into  execution,  and  the  resiUts  of  it  still  more 
imperfectly  developed.  The  time,  then,  is  evidently  not  yet  arrived, 
when  justice  could  be  done  either  to  its  merits,  or  to  the  Policy  of 
those  who  advocated  it. 

The  sole  object  of  the  present  Memoir  is  to  correct  the  many 
erroneous  statements  which  have  been  industriously  disseminated 
respecting  the  late  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  to  Jay  before  the  public 
a  simple,  but  authentic,  narrative,  drawn  from  incontrovertible 
sources,  of  a  life,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  country,  and  which  was  so  awfully  cut  short,  at  a 
time  when  its  value  and  importance  were  most  deeply  felt  and 
appreciated  by  men  of  all  parties. 

Fully  alive  to  his  own  incompetency  to  do  justice  to  his  subject, 
the  Author  of  this  sketch  trusts,  nevertheless,  that  the  nature  of  the 
materials  to  which  he  has  had  access, — an  earnest  endeavour  to 
adhere  strictly  and  impartially  lo  the  truth, — and  the  advantage  of 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  many  years  with  Mr.  Huskisson,  may, 
in  some  degree,  be  thought  to  have  compensated  for  the  absence 
of  other  and  hi^er  qualifications. 
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William  Huskissox  was  descended  from  a 
gentleman's  family  of  moderate  fortune,  which 
had  been  long  settled  in  Staffordshire.  His  an- 
cestors, for  several  generations,  had  resided  upon 
their  own  property,  pursuing  no  profession,  and 
belonged  to  that  class  of  small  landed  proprietors, 
or  country  gentlemen,  then  so  numerous,  but 
which  is  now  become  nearly  extinct. 

His  father,  William,  was  the  second  son  of 
William  Huskisson,  Esquire,  of  Oxley,  near  Wol- 
Fcrhampton.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
John  Kotton,  Esquire,  of  an  ancient  Staffordshire 
family.  On  his  marriage  with  this  lady,  Mr. 
Huskisson  hired  the  residence  called  Birch  More- 
ton  Court — then  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Bel- 
mont— ^with  an  extensive  farm  attached  to  it,  in 
the  c6unty  of  Worcester,  where  the  subject  of 
this  Memoir  was  bom,  on  the  1 1th  of  March  1770. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huskisson  had  three  other  sons,* 

*  Richard,  win*  died  in  the  Weat- Indies,  and  of  whom  further 
mention  will  be  made  hereafter— Samuel,   a  major-general  in  the 
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the  two  younger  of  whom  are  still  living.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  wife,  which  occurred  soon  after 
her  giving  hirth  to  the  youngest  of  these  boys,  in 
the  year  1774,  Mr.  Hiiskisson,  having  lost  his 
elder  brother  about  tlie  same  time,  quitted  Wor- 
cestershire, and  returned  to  his  father  s  house ; 
where,  having  succeeded  to  tlie  proi)erty,  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  till  his  own  death,  in  1790, 

These  minute  particulars  respecting  the  birth 
and  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Huskisson  have  been 
considered  necessajy,  because  attempts  have  been 
made  to  represent  him  as  an  illegitimate  child  ; — a 
stigma  on  the  memory  of  his  parents,  which  he 
indignantly  refuted  in  a  speech  made  from  the 
hustings,  at  his  tirst  election  for  Liverpool,  where 
placards  had  been  circulated  by  some  of  his  oppo- 
nents,   warning  the  electors  not  to  waste  their 
votes  on  a  candidate  who  was  ineligible,  as  being 
"  an   illegitimate   alien."      *'  Gentlemen,"    said 
Mr.  Huskisson,    '*  I  scorn  to  disprove,  however 
indignantly  I  repel,  that  part  of  this  false  accusa- 
tion which  applies  to  my  parents."  f 
The  long  and  intimate  friendship  which  subsist, 
ed   uninterruptedly  for  so  many  years  between 
Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Canning,  and  the  striking 
coincidences  in  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  these  two 
great  men,  may  recall  to  the  recollection  of  many, 

King'it  Array,  wlio  sen-ed  many  year*  Mrith  distinction  in  the  Eart- 
Indies — and  Charles,  who  resides  upon  his  own  property  in  Wi»r- 
ce8ierBhir<;. 
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ttuit  a  similar  charge  ot  illegitimacy  was  propa- 
gated by  fahchood  aiid  malii^nity.  in  order  to  cact 
a  slur  upon  the  birth  of  the  iatt(;r.  To  such  baae 
and  contemptible  expedients  will  some  natures 
descend,  to  wound  the  feeling,  or  to  excite  a  pre* 
judice  against  those  whose  well-ettmed  fome  and 
popnlarity  they  are  unable  to  overturn,  by  avail- 
ing cither  their  public  or  pri\-ate  character. 
-  Wc  may  pa*s  briefly  and  rapidly  over  the  pre- 
bminary  part  of  Mr.  Ulstidnon  s  education.  It 
is  suthcieiit  to  say  that,  on  his  mother's  death — 
being  then  about  hre  year*  old — he  wa«  placed  at 
an  infant  school  at  Brewoo<i,  in  Staffordshire, 
more,  as  may  well  be  underHt(x>d,  for  the  purpose 
o£  beings  taken  care  of.  than  for  that  of  instroe- 
tion;  that  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  Albrigh* 
(on,  and  lastly  to  Appleby,  in  Leicestershire, 
where,  young  as  be  was,  he  gave  evident  promise 
of  those  talents  by  which,  in  after-liie,  he 
acquired  for  liimself  such  a  splendid  reputation. 
It  is  singular  that  eveu  then  he  evinced  the  pecu- 
liar aptitude  for  hguix's  and  calculation,  which 
anbaequently  enabled  him  in  Parliament  to  give 
to  the  most  intricate  numerical  details  a  clearness 
^pneqiialied  in  the  financial  expositions  of  other 
ftateamen,  and  which  (sis  it  has  been  said)  ren* 
dored  his  statements  »j  intelligible,  as  to  make 
even  those  of  his  auditors  least  conversant  with 
such  subjects,  believe,  at  least,  that  they  under- 
stood his  plans,  and  comprehended  his  reasoning. 
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.  !  But  whatever  might  have  been  the  early  genius 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Hiiskisson,  or  however  promising 
his  talents  and  abilities  at  that  period,  the  success- 
ful cultivation  and  development  of  them  were,  pro- 
bably, owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  watchful 
care  which  was  afterwards  bestowed  upon  his 
education  by  his  maternal  great  uncle,   Dr.  Gem. 

As  this  gentleman  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  early  life  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  exer- 
cised such  an  important  influence  on  his  future 
destiny,  a  succinct  account  of  him  cannot  be 
deemed  altogether  devoid  of  interest,  or  irrelevant 
to  the  objects  of  the  present  Memoir. 

Dr.  Gem  was  a  physician  of  considerable  emi- 
nence in  his  day,  and  well  known  and  highly 
esteemed,  not  more  for  his  professional  skill,  than 
for  his  other  numerous  scientific  and  literary 
attainments.  When  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was 
ap|X)inted  Ambassac!or  to  France,  at  the  peace  of 
17G3,  Dr.  Gem  accompanied  him  as  physician  to 
the  Embassy.  The  brilliant  society  of  men  of  let- 
ters, in  which  he  constantly  mixed,  and  the  facili- 
ties which  Paris  then  presented  for  the  pursuit  of 
different  branches  of  science,  proved  so  congenial  to 
his  nature,  that  he  determined  to  fix  his  residence 
in  that  capital  and  its  vicinity;  still,  however, 
paying  frequent  visits  to  his  friends  in  England, 
and  to  a  small  patrimonial  estate  which  he  posses- 
sed in  Worcestershire.  Towards  his  niece,  Mrs. 
Huskisson,    he   always  entertained  a   particular 
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afiection,  and  after  her  death  continued  to  take 
great  interest  in  her  children.  Their  father  hav- 
ing contracted  a  second  marriage.  Dr.  Gem  be- 
came anxious  that  the  two  elder  of  his  nephews 
should  be  entrusted  to  his  care.  After  some  hesi- 
tation, his  wishes  were  complied  with,  and  they 
were  permitted  to  accompany  their  great  uncle  on 
his  return  to  Paris  in  1783. 

When  this  arrangement  took  place,  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  was  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  of 
a  disposition  calculated  to  derive  the  greatest 
advantages  from  the  guidance  and  superinteo- 
dance  of  a  mind  like  that  of  Dr.  Gem,  who  pre- 
sided over  his  education  with  unremitting  care,  and 
scrutinizing  attention.  Those  who  recollect  having 
seen  them  together,  during  the  visit  which  the 
Doctor  annually  made  with  his  young  charges  to 
England,  describe  him  as  exacting  from  the  bo]^ 
a  strict  and  diligent  application  to  their  studies, 
and  as  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  foster  and 
expand  the  indications  of  genius  with  which  their 
minds  were  endowed  by  nature. 

He  lived  to  reap  the  satisfaction  of  knowing, 
that  these  efforts  had  not  been  unavailing,  and 
that  he  had  not  laboured  on  an  unthankful  soil. 
Whether  he  was  at  any  time  disposed  to  direct 
the  studies  of  his  elder  nephew  towards  the  pur- 
suit of  his  own  profession  is  uncertain  and  unim- 
portant; but  it  is  perfectly  ascertained,  that 
such  an  idea,  if  it  were  ever  cherished,  met  witii 
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no  corresponding  inclination  on  the  other  part^ 
and  that  Mr.  Hiiskisson,  at  no  moment  of  his  life,* 
cither  actually  practised,  or  displayed  the  slightest 
disposition  towards,  the  profession  of  medicineJ 
Another  assertion  which  has  been  put  forward, — 
that  he  had  for  a  time  been  a  clerk  in  a  banking 
establishment  at  Paris, — is  equally  erroneous. 

Insignificant  and  uninteresting  as  these  particu- 
lars may  appear  at  first  sight,  they  acquire  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  importance ;  since  it  might  be 
attempted  to  build  upon  them,  if  passed  over  in 
silence,  an  impression  that,  from  the  pecxmiary 
circumstances  and  prospects  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  it 
was  a  point,  not  only  of  prudence  but  of  necessity, 
that  he  should  be  trained  up  to  the  exercise  of 
some  profession.  Such  was  far  from  being  the 
case.  The  greater  part  of  the  Staffordshire  pro- 
perty was  entailed  upon  him  ;  and  though  his 
uncle  might  have  feared  the  consequences  of  idle- 
ness, and  have  wished  to  guard  against  the  evil 
effects,  which  a  residence  amid  the  allurements  of 
a  dissipated  metropolis  was  likely  to  produce  upon 
a  young  and  ardent  mind,  without  occupation  or 
any  legitimate  object  of  regular  pursuit,  he  was 
perfectly  aware  that  his  nephew  might,  as  far  as 
fortune  went,  be  fairly  excused  in  preferring  the 
freedom  of  an  easy,  though  moderate,  indepen- 
dence, to  the  laborious  exercise  of  a  profession 
towards  which  he  felt  no  predilection. 

The  moment  at  which  Dr.  Gem  first  undertook 


the  chaiigfe  of  Mr.  Huakiason  and  his  brother  wait 
one  lull  of  extraordinary  political  intcrcjtt;  and,  of 
all  places  in  the  world*  Paris  was  the  one  in  which 
thi*  interest  would  be  likely  to  act  the  mast  power- 
fully upon  a  youthful  and  energetic  imagination. 
France  had  juHt  terminated  a  content,  in  which 
she  had  gathered  laurels  tor  hcr8elf  and  humilialecl 
her  ancient  rival.  She  had  contributed,  in  no 
small  decree,  towards  wre.Htin^  from  England  her 
transatlantic  colonics,  and  establishing  on  a  Kolid 
basii^  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  whiUt,  by  assisting  to  win  freedom  for 
them,  she  had  advanced  the  first,  and  the  most 
important  step  towards  the  regeneration  of  her 
own.  Fashion  and  j)hilosophy  had  united  their 
powers  to  favour  tiie  triumph  of  liberal  opinions, 
and  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  withstand  their 
combined  influence  and  attractions. 
-J  On  the  generous  nature  of  Mr.  lluskissun,  the 
MnriogcvcntM  of  the  times  undoubtedly  produced 
t  powerful  imprecision;  and  every  year  naturally 
added  to  his  eutliusia»m  for  the  succe:$8  of  a  cause, 
which  enlisted  in  its  favour  all  the  best  sympathies 
of  humanity,  and  which  was  as  yet  uuiiullied  by 
the  horrible  atrocities  which  marked  iXa  after- 
coofse  with  bliKKl  and  crime ;  while  the  financial 
discuHsiunti  which  followed  iu  rapid  succession,  as 
the  ditficulliea  uf  the  times  grew  more  cumplicated, 
seized  apon  the  |>eculiar  bent  of  his  understand- 
ing, and  gave  him  a  turn  for  the  study  of  |K)litical 
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knowledge,  which  may  be  said  to  have  decided  his 
future  destiny. 

But  the  natural  inclination  of  youth  to  view 
with  favour  the  popular  doctrines  of  freedom  and 
reform,  was  strongly  seconded  and  encouraged  by 
the  society  with  whom  his  uncle  principally  mixed ; 
which  comprised  many  of  those  who  were  most 
deeply  imbued  with  the  prevailing  tenets  of  libe- 
ralism and  philosophy.  Dr.  Gem  was  intimately 
acquainted  both  with  Franklin  and  Jeft'erson  ;*  he 

•  The  following  letter  from  the  last  of  tKeso  eminent  persons,  will 
shew  the  ettimmtion  in  which  Doctor  Gere  was  held  : — 

"  New  York,  April  4,  1790. 

"  la  bidding  adieu,  my  dear  Doctor^  to  Ihe  country  wbieh  united. 
owe  residence,  I  find  the  loss  of  your  society  and  inxtnictive  con- 
versation omonp  the  loading  clrcunistnncefl  of  regret.  Be  assured 
that  I  ft^l  it  most  sensibly,  oud  accept  my  wnrni  Bcknowledginents 
for  all  your  kindDcasca  and  services  to  me  and  my  family  whilu  »i 
Paris. 

*'  1  hope  that  your  philanthropy  is  by  this  trmo  fully  gratified  by 
the  final  eRtabliahmcnt  of  order  and  c<|nhl  ijovormneiit,  in  a  conntr>' 
which  you  lovc^  and  that  you  M'ill  still  be  lilcmed  in  seeing  them  eX' 
tended  to  others,  so  as  to  found  a  rational  hope,  that  man  Is  at  lengtl) 
destined  to  be  happy  and  free. 

**  Our  afTaim  wear  a  very  pleasing  aspect.  The  <ippo«itlon  to  our 
aew  govemiuent  has  been  perfectly  reconciled  by  the  amendments 
proposed  by  Congress.  They  iiave  thought  proper  to  call  for  my 
services  in  a  more  advanced  station.  This  would  have  been  flattering, 
had  my  vipwa  been  fixed  on  any  thing  but  retirement;  but  with  this 
disposition,  I  would  have  wiishod  ihnt  to  be  the  only  remaining 
change  of  my  life. 

"  The  interest  yon  have  been  so  good  as  to  take  in  my  happiness, 
will  not  render  indifferent  to  ynu  the  information,  that  my  daughter  is 
married  agreeably  to  my  most  sanguine  wishes :  the  talents,  temper, 
family,  and  fortune  of  the  young  gentleman  are  all  I  could  have  de- 
sired. 
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frequented  the  Sahm  of  the  principtil  Encyclo- 
pwii^^ts,  and  |M»ssibly  he  may  have  been  8upp06ed 
to  have  partici{>ate<!  in  some  of  those  notions, 
whieh  formed  a  disting^uishing  feature  of  that  sect. 
But  through  the  dangperous  ordeal  of  such  a  8ch(M>l, 
to  the  adoption  of  whose  precepts  there  were  «o 
many  incitements,  the  clearness  and  slrengfth  %A 
Mr.  Huskisson  s  mind  carried  him  on  unconta- 
minated ;  and  his  love  of  improvement,  and  of 
civil  and  relig-ious  liberty,  remained  untainted  by 
any  leaven  of  doubt  or  infidelity.  So  much  wa« 
this  the  case,  that  it  has  been  mentioned  of  him 
by  those  who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  ob- 
ierring  him,  that,  rejtfardless  of  the  influence  of 
fashion,  or  of  example,  he  would  often,  when  the 
conversation  took  a  sceptical  tone,  endeavour  to 
changre  the  subject. 

Mr.  Huskisson  was  protent  at  the  taking  and 
destruction  of  the  Bastile  in  July  1789.  At  \h'\A 
thne,  his  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of 
liberty  had  reached  their  zenith.  In  the  course  of 
llie  following  year,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
"  Club  of  1789,"  which  had  been  then  just 
established.      His  connexion    with   this   Soc^icty, 


•ired.     God  Mrim  you,  my  dear  {K>ctur,  witli  life  and  ti(.*«ltli,  ami  b« 
••wttrtHl  nf  the  consUnt  nlfc(*tiom  of 

"  Your  •incrrc  frioinl  und  liuiiibic  Mrnant, 

"  A  MmtMirur,  Monsirar  lo  Dm-lpur  (Sciu, 
"  v%%  itiin  lidtrl,  Rur  St.  SrpuU-rr. 
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which  has  been,  for  the  worst  purposes,  distorted 
into  an  accusation  of  having  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Jacobin  Club*  will  be  best  explained  by 
quoting:  his  words ;  and  no  apulogy  need  be  made 
for  inserting  here  an^xtract  from  a  Speech  which 
has  been  before  referi^^d  to,  and  which  he  made  at 
Liverpool  in  1823,  when  the  part  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  early  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  candidly  stated  and  manfully  avowed  : 


*'  The  honourable  gentleman  seems  to  insinuate  that,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French   Revolution,  I  was  « 
zealous  advocate  for  the  principles  of  that  revolution,  and.] 
I  am  sure  that  the  terms  in  which  he  alluded  to  that  part '. 
a  my   conduct  do  not  call  from  nie  any   complaint.     I 
niiglit  have  been  all  which  he  statetl,  without  having  done 
any  thing  unwortliy  of  an  Englishman.  In  the  early  pcriocl  j 
of  my  life,  when  I  was  about  nineteen,  I  was  in  France ; 
and   if  I   should  then  have  been  misled  by  a   mistaken  i 
admiration  of,  what  I  now  think,  the  errors  of  that  revolu- 
tion, I  trust  that  the  ardour  of  youth  would  be  no  disero-J 
thtable  excuse,  and  would  not  injure  me  in  your  estimation. 
But  my  thjmks  are  due  to  the  honourable  gendeman  for 
having  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  stating,  openly  and 
publicly,  what  my  conduct  was  at  that  period,  and  under] 
those    circumstances.     I    am    the   more   thankful   for  i( 
because  I   know  that,  in  whispers  and  insinuations,  that! 
conduct  has  been  imputed  to  me  as  disgraceful. 

"  I  am  aware.  Gentlemen,  that,  among  other  cahinmies' 
under  which  I  have  sometimes  suffered,  it  has  been  stated, 
that  I  was  once  an  active  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club.     I 
deny  that  I  ever  belonged  to  that  club,  or  to  anv  club  of 
that  name  and  description,  and    I  challenge  any  man  to 
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|a««e  k.  I  never  was  but  onet  in  the  Jacobin  Club.  1  went 
thgtCf  by  tfaeir  permission,  as  iithrr  KngUaluQCQ  did^  to 
MtVifjr  mv  own  curinsiity.  1  rccKiUoct  th«t  the  lale  Mr. 
Windham  wa»  one  of  Uie  party  who  went  the  Muaa  rrca* 
mg :  and,  if  my  memory  dooN  not,  nt  this  disttance  of  time, 
decMve  nie,  another  was  a  friend  «f  mine,  a  baronet  l)el<in|r. 
ing  to  a  neighbouring  county «  tht  present  Sir  aTohn  Stan- 
lof.  But  I  own  that  I  waa  a  nembcr  of  another  club 
fHrich  wan  then  fomied  in  Paris,  ami  which  took  the  name  of 
the  *»  Club  of  1780.''  The  principles  of  llmt  Society  were  to 
ntpport  the  monarcliy,  as  settle<l  luid  Iiiniti<d  by  the  King's 
acceptance  of  the  oonxtitution  in  that  year.  That  club  wa« 
set  up  in  oppoMtion  to  tlu-  unarchical  doctrines  and  daring 
endeavours  of  the  Jacobins  to  destroy  the  monarchy,  and 
in  the  hopes  of  proNHng  a  rallying  point  to  those  who,  whilst 
they  were  anxious,  on  the  one  hand,  tn  counteract  such 
criminal  pmjeclx,  were  not  Ie«s  desiruuH,  on  the  other,  to 
prevent  the  return  of  tl)e  absolute  jjowcr  and  abuses  of  the 
former  sy.Hlera ;  neither  supporting  tl»e  pretensions  of  the  old 
royalists,  who  would  admit  of  no  limitatiim  or  restraint  upon 
the  power  of  the  Tlironc,  nor  the  excessen  of  those  who  were, 
in  fact,  thougli  not,  perhaps,  in  intention,  their  best  allies. 
The  one  party  were  struggling  to  restore  nrbitmry  power: 
the  other  pursuing  a  course  which  was  sure  to  lead,  as  it  ulti- 
mately did  lead,  thmugh  s]>oliation  and  misery,  and  oceana 
of  blood,  to  a  military  dcftpotisni.  I\)-«tibly  it  may  hare  been 
an  act  of  indiscretion  in  an  KngUshman  to  have  belonged  to 
any  political  wH'iety  in  France  at  that  period.  But  I  am  not 
■■It****^  to  avow,  that  I  was  anxious  to  »ce  a  rational  sysitem 
of  liberty  established  in  that  line  country  ;  which,  while  it 
increased  the  happiness  of  tlie  People,  should  limit  the  extr»> 
Tagant  power  of  the  Crown,  and  prevent  it  from  plunging 
the  country-,  for  pur|)oaes  of  caprice  or  ambition,  in  unjust 
and  iniijuilous  wars.  1  seldom  attended,  mid  never  but  once 
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took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Club  to  whic}i  I  have 
allucied  ;  and  it  was  for  the  puqxwe  of  offering  my  opinion 
against  the  creation  of  that  Paper  Money,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  all  the  subversion  of  property  w  hich  followed ; 
which  gave  to  the  Jacobins  the  command  of  the  resources  of 
France;  and  which  led,  first,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  mo- 
narchy, and»  in  succession,  to  the  subjugation  of  Flanders, 
Holland,  and  Italy.  When  the  plan  of  issuing  Assignata 
was  determined  on  by  the  Legislature,  I  withdrew  even 
from  that  Society,  and  never  took  any  further  part  in  their 
discussions.  ' 

"  If,  Gentlemen,  it  be  a  crime  to  have  thoug.  ..  too  aan- 
guinelv  of  mankind  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  to  have  be- 
lieved it  not  impossible  that  liberty  might  be  sustained 
against  despotism,  without  becoming  the  victim  of  anarchy, 
to  tliat  crime  I  plead  guilty.  That  guilt  I  share  in  common 
with  many  great  and  good  men.  I  did  entertain  a  hoj>e,  that 
such  would  be  the  result  of  the  change  which  had  then 
taken  place  in  the  institutions  of  Friuice.  That  the  saga< 
city  of  the  great  minister  who  at  that  time  (179<1)  was  at 
the  head  of  affairs  in  England,  ilid  not  foresee  any  danger 
to  the  peace  of  other  states  from  thai  change,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  all  his  measures,  even  up  to  the  year  1792, 
when,  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  Sjwech  from  the 
Throne  stated  the  most  sanguine  opinion,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  state  of  Europe  which  threatened  to  involve 
tliis  country  in  liostilities- 

**  I  am  sorry.  Gentlemen,  to  have  detained  you  so  long ; 
but  the  charges  brought  against  me  to-day  having  bc^n 
often  insinuated  in  a  less  direct  manner,  I  have  only  to  ex- 
press my  satisfaction,  that  the  honourable  gentleman  has 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  myi-elf  from  anv 
suspicion  of  having  betMi  guilty  of  ci»nduct  unworthy  of  an 
Englishman  and  a  friend  to    rational  liberty,  and,  once 
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inatY,  to  thank  you  aD  for  the  patience  and  attention  with 
which  you  have  listened  to  my  -vindication.'^ 

Such,  when  stripped  of  its  exaggerated  colour- 
ings is  the  foundation  for  all  the  charges  and  all 
the  insinuations  of  "Jacobin"  and  "  Jacobinism," 
which  have  been  so  unsparingly  advanced  against 
the  early  conduct  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  It  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  had  the  ar- 
guments or  sentiments  avowed  and  employed  in 
this  Sp<.Kb  been  considered  as  tinctured  with  a 
Jacobinical  spirit,  or  had  the  general  principles  of 
its  Author  been  so  understood,  he  would  not,  so 
shortly  afterwards  as  was  the  case,  have  received 
an  offer  of  becoming  Secretary  to  the  British  Am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  the  Tuileries.  Often  as 
it  has  been  referred  to,  it  has  never,  to  our  know- 
ledge, been  published  in  this  country.  After  a 
long  search,  a  copy  of  it  has  been  found  in  the 
British  Museum  among  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  1789,  and  it  will  be  found,  together 
with  a  Prospectus  of  the  **  Soci^t^,"*  in  the  Ap- 
pendix at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  of  this  work, 
under  the  title  by  which  it  was  originally  pub- 
lished at  Paris, — **  Discours  pronoticc  par  M»  Hus- 
kissan,  Afigtou  tt  Membre  de  la  Suclctc  dt  1789,  ^ 
ia  SSance  de  cette  Socltic,  k  29  Aout  1790."    The 

*  Were  any  thing  further  than  a  perusal  of  the  Speech  itself  re- 
quired, to  prove  how  groMly  thiH  riicuiustnnt'e  «>f  the  eurly  life  of  Mr. 
Hoskisson  has  been  misuodcrstood,  wc  might  refer  to  the  prospectus 
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new  finance  operation  to  which  it  refers,  was  ai 
issue  of  two  milliards  of  assignats  ;  that  is,  ahoiit'l 
eighty-four  millions  sterling  of  paper  currency,^ 
to  be  paid  to  the  national  creditors,  and  to  he\ 
taken  by  the  government  in  payment  for  the 
sales  of  the  national  lands;  there  being  already^ 
at  the  time  assigrnats  in  circulation  to  a  limitedi 
amount. 

Mr.  Huskisson  argues  therefore, — **  You  had 
better  exchange  your  land  for  your  existing  go- 
vernment securities,  which  do  not  circulate ;  so  that 
your  acres  may  extinguish  your  debt.  Whereas, 
if  you  put  this  enormous  amoimt  of  paper-money 
into  circulation,  all  the  effect  of  it  will  be,  that 
your  prices  in  paper  will  go  to  any  amount :  your 
gold  and  silver  will  rise  in  paper  price,  like  all 
other  things,  and  you  will  have  to  pay  a  thousand 
livres  in  paper,  for  as  much  wheat  as  you  now 
have  for  two  hundred  in  silver." 

Mr.  Hnskisson  vras  even  then  awaie  of  the  tnith 
of  the  maxim  in  political  economy,  that  the  amount 
of  dead  stock  possessed  is  what  can  never  be  made 
to  circulate  as  currcnci/.  In  fact,  he  saw  and  felt 
the  fundamental  error  of  the  system  of  Law,  who 
had  acted  on  the  presumption,  that  a  house  could  be 
put  into  circulation  instead  of  the  rent  of  the  house 

of  the  "Soci^le  de  l^^i9,^^  to  shew  that,  thuu^h  it  has  here,  in  con- 
formity with  hia  own  words,  been  termed  a  Club,  Jt  Ilad,  in  fact,  nc* 
more  the  character  of  one,  than  any  of  tFic  Scientific  srK-it>tie!!i  in  thi» 
rountT)' — the  Agricultui'id,  fieolog^cal,  &c. 
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d .  instead  of  its  year  s  produce— the  estimated 
'raJue  of  tlie  aggregate  of  a  succession  of  future  re- 
ceipts, instead  of  a  representation  of  things  exist- 
ing, for  consumption,  or  for  saJe  in  the  market. 

In  spite  of  the  objections  which  were  p<iinted 
out,  the  plan  of  issuing  assi^iats  was  adhered  to. 
d  Mr.  HuskissiJU  then  dctaciicd  himself  from 
further  connexion  with  the  Club.     When  be 
%'ered  tliis  Speech,  the  Anglomaiiie  was  at  its 
ight  in  Paris,  and  tlie  young  Englishman  soon 
ftiund  himself  an  object  of  general  interest  and 
admiration,  in  all  the  most  distinguished  li  lie  nil 
circles  uf  that  metropolis.      Uis   discourse   was 
loudly  extolled,  his  talents  became  tlie  theme  of 
gener.d  convensation,  and  his  society  was  eagerly 
courted  by  people  of  the  highest  consideration 
fashion  of  bf>tii  sexes. 
Nor  did  this  first  promise  of  future  celebrity 
pe  the  notice,  or  fail  to  excite  tlu'  attention  of 
of  his  own  countrymen,  whom  the  rapidly 
!         -lug  intereM  of  the  passing  events  then  at- 
tracted in  large  numbers  to  Paris,  and  by  whom 
an  introduction  to  Dr.  Gem  was  eagerly  sought. 
Among  those  who  particularly  noticed  the  young 
politician  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Hayley,  himself 
at  that  time  a  warm  favourer  of  the  revolution, 
and  then  enjoying  a  considerable  literary  reputa- 
tion ;   and  Dr.  Warner,  chaplain  to  the  English 
embassy,  a  person  of  great  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, who  had  been  some  years  before  made 
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known  to  Dr.  Gem  through  their  mutual  friend, 
the  eccentric  Geor^  Sclwyn.     Mr.  Haylcy  at- 
tached himself  warmly  to  young  Huskisson,  andl 
an  intimacy  was  then  contracted,  which  lasted  for' 
many  years,  and  which  gave  rise  to  an  intercourse 
of  the  most  friendly  and  confidential  nature. 

To  the  favourable  opinion  of  Dr.  Wanier,  Mr. 
Huskisson  was  indebted  for  his  first  introduction 
to  the  present  Marquis  of  Staftbrd,  then  Lord 
Gower,  our  minister  at  Paris.  Struck  with  the 
pleasing;  manners  and  promising  talents  of  his 
youthful  countryman,  Dr.  Warner  mentioned  him 
to  the  ambassador — to  whom  Dr.  Gem  was  weli 
known,  both  personally  and  by  reputation — in 
terms  of  such  high  commendation,  that  an  intro- 
duction took  place,  at  the  particular  desire  of 
Lord  Gower,  and  this  introduction  was  shortly 
followed  up  by  an  offer  of  becoming  his  Private 
Secretary.  This  offer  Mr.  Huskisson  wilHngly 
accepted,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the  Ambas- 
sador's Hotel  some  time  in  the  year  1790. 

Thus  commenced  Mr.  Huskisson's  acquaintance 
with  Lord  Gower  and  Lady  Sutherland ;  an  ac- 
quaintance which  ripened  into  a  friendship  subsist- 
ing uninterruptedly  through  a  period  of  forty  years, 
and  terminated  only  by  his  death  ;  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  he  received  from  those  noble, 
persons  constant  proofs  of  their  high  estimation 
and  sincere  regard,  while  he  never  ceased  to  hold 
in  grateful   remembrance  the  kindness  and  pro- 
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tectioii  which  had  fostered  and  encouraged  the 
csvliest  efibrti  of  his  mind  and  talents.* 

*  Tb»ipUovi]ig  Notoa,  copies  •£  which  Mn.  HaakiMon  Lu,  from 
feeliagB  eaaily  nndentood,  pre«enr«d,  will  prove  how  kindly  these 
HMt  penoiu  always  interested  themselves  in  Mr.  Hmkisson's  public 
H^mtfim,  and  how  wanii  a  sense  he  erer  entarlaiiMd  of  their  early 

OTDtectifl»  and  favoar. 

*'  Westhitl,  Feb.  26,  1826. 

*  Dka»  HuaKissojr ; 

Nobody  can  rejoice  more  than  I  do  at  the  success  of  your  Speech 
^  the  Silk  question.  You  may  say,  "  tublimi  /eriam  tidera  vertiee" 
vhh  more  justice  than  Horace  could  do. 

:  **  Td  have,  by  jost  reason  and  eloquence,  inineneed  the  votes  of 
Mamhers  of  Parliament  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  orators,  and  you 
are  now  classed  among  that  select  body. 

'  "  I  cannot  conclude  without  doing;  justice  to  Lady  Stafford,  by 
aayif  that  ahe  enters  into  all  my  sentiments  upon  the  occasion  moat 
aiBcerely.  Yon  must  have  great  inward  satisfaction  in  tracing  your 
progress,  from  the  period  of  your  first  display  at  the  "  Club  de  89  *' 
lo  the  present  time. 

**  Believe  me  to  be,    with   all   the  feeling*  of   old   friendship, 

siacerety  yours, 

"  Stafford." 

"  Somerset  Place,  Feb.  28,  1826. 

**  "DuAM,  Loan  SrArFORn; 

The  recollections  which  yuu  recall,  and  still  more  the  kind  manner 
in  which  you  carry  me  back  to  such  distant  days,  excited  no  ordinary 
feelings  in  my  bosom,  when  I  received,  la^t  night,  your  very 
iriendly  bat  too  flattering  letter  of  Sunday. 

**  To  those  feelings,  connected  with  the  early  aspirations  of  youth, 
and  the  assistance  which  you  and  Lady  Stafford  afforded  in  calling 
them  into  action,  I  cannot  so  easily  give  utterance  as  I  did  to  those 
«i  tm  oppoaitB  nature,  which  unjust  impntationa  drew  from  me  on 
Ae  occasion  to  which  you  refer.  I  will  therefore  be  more  discreet 
than  I  was  in  replying  to  Mr.  Williams,  and  not  make  an  attempt  in 
wMeh  powers  of  language,  far  greater  than  ntty  T  could  hope  to 
commaud,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  fail. 

^  Believe  roe,    dear  Lord  Stafford,   with  the  truest  esteem  and 

attachment,  voors, 

"  W.  HusKisaoN.'* 

VOL.1.  C 
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Mr.  Huskisson  is  described  by  some  who  re- 
member him  at  Paris  about  this  period,  as  being 
in  the  habit  of  employing  a  considerable  part  of 
his  time  in  I'eading,  but  without  secluding  himself 
from  society,  which  he  always  enjoyed  ; — as  kind 
and  obliging  in  his  manners,  but  without  any  over 
complaisance  ; — and  as  liaving  very  much  the  sanie^, 
air,  countenance,  and  manner  which  he  retaine^j 
through  life,  with  less  alteration  than  often  happens^] 
through  so  long  an  interval. 

Though,  in   common  with   many  of  the  most,] 
virtuous    and    m<jst   eminent   men  of    the    day, 
he  had    hailed  with  transport  the   first  rising  of 
the  day -star  of  liberty,    and   had   openly   pro- 
claimed  his  zeal  for   the  cause  of   reformation^ 
yet  his  generous  ardour  for  its  ultimate  success, 
was    speedily    chilled,    and    he    recoiled    froni^] 
the  frightful    excesses,    and  utter  profligacy,    ofjj 
those  who  had  by  this  time  assumed  the  direction 
of  the  revolution.     The  scenes  which  crowded  one 
upon  another,  and  marked  each  succeeding  day 
with  some  fresh  outrage  against  humanity, — vvith,^ 
some  more  flagrant  violation  of  all  laws,  divine  J 
and  human,— were  such  as  to  till  every  Airtuousij 
breast  with    horror  and  alarm.      Even   the   iron|j 
sceptre  of  royal  despotism  seemed  preferable  to 
the  blood-dripping  axe  of  the  frantic  demagogues 
of  Paris,  and  when  the  mild  virtues  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  and  the  extensive  reforms  and  ame- 
liorations which  had  already  relieved  the  people 
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from  their  ifiast  rexatlom  burthens,  and  removed 
or  alleviated  the  most  galling^  of  tlieir  (yrrierances, 
were  calmly  \reigh<rd  a^inst  the  cruelties  of  the 
sangtiinary  tyrants  of  the  Clubs,  not  a  few  of  the 
best  and  wrtsest  of  the  earliest  champfions  of  the 
new  doctrines  resolved  to  excTt  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  presene  for  the  nation  the  benefits 
already  won;  but  to  arrejjt,  if  |Ki(«ible,  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  revolutionary  torrent,  whic4p 
Ifareatened  to  sweep  away  all  the  land-mark^  of 
chrilized  government  and  to  involve  the  world  in 
one  "^'ide  chaos  of  anarchy  and  infidelity. 

That  such  a  change  in  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  had  been  operated  on  this  subject,  when 
he  resolved  to  accept  the  offer  of  Lord  Oower, 
cannot  be  doubted, — that  they  were  known  to 
have  experienced  such  an  alteration  may  fairly 
be  I  ed,  or  that  offer  would  scarcely  have 

beeii  inautr, — ^aod  that  the  different  society  into 
which  he  was  now  thrown,  and  his  initiation  into 
a  more  extensive  and  confidential  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  politics,  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed his  detennination  to  withdraw  from  any 
further  participation  in  the  debates  of  Club8.  and 
from  all  intimate  communication  with  those  who 
still  pressed  onwards  their  plans  of  revolutionary 
reform^  is  a  supposition  so  reasonable  that  it  might 
be  asserted  as  a  fact,  even  if  his  own  authorit^T"' 
did  not  suHTve  for  stating  such  to  have  been 
the  case>     The  following  letter  paints  in   strontr 
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terms   the    nature    of    his    political    feelings    in 
1792. 

"  Paris,  June  29,  1792. 

**  My  dear ,* 

"  When  I  wrote  to  our  friend  ♦  *  *  ♦,  a  fortnight 
ago,  I  explained  to  him  the  principal  reason  of  my  delay 
in  answering  your  kind  letters.  I  did  not  expect  that, 
after  this  delay  of  the  office,  fresh  ohstaclcs  would  be 
thrown  in  my  way,  at  the  Bibliothecpte  du  lloi,  as  I  was 
acquainted  with  the  Chef,  le  rrcsident  D'Ormessonl 
Unfortunately,  intestine  t|uarrels  in  tlie  library^  and  an 
infamous  delnfimi  have  deprived  him  for  these  three  weeks 
of  his  own  comforts,  and  of  the  power  of  being  of  service 
to  his  friends  in  his  capacity  of  librarian.  Descendani 
of  an  ancient  family,  ilhistrioiis  in  the  parliamentary 
annals  of  France,  he  is,  as  you  may  imagine,  a  great 
arUftocrat  His  love  of  curious  old  writings^  joined  to  his 
principles,  made  him  wish  to  preserve  several  old  titles, 
genealogies-,  &c.,  deposited  in  the  Library  ;  all  of  which 
the  Assembly  has  ordereil  to  be  committed  to  the  flames. 
His  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  traduced  to  the  Assem- 
bly by  the  demagogue  Carra,  who  holds  a  place  under 
him.  Having  ab.^'nted  himself  from  Paris,  I  thought 
more  proper  to  wait  Iiis  return  than  to  make  any  inquiries 

*  A»   it  mny  appear  extraordinary'  huw  this  attd  the  fullowing 
letters  should  havo  bc«n  presented,  and  fallen  into  tbe  hands  of  th^' 
compiler  of  the  present  Memoir,   a  short    explanation  is   thought'] 
necessary. 

They  were  addrcsecd  to  an  intimate  friend,  and  upon  his  death, 
some  years  since,  were  discovered  anionjj  liis  jjajiers,  and  returned  to 
Mr.  Huskisson ;  in  whose  possession  the  packet  remained  unopened 
and  forpotton,  till  recently  found  with  other  papers. 

The  letters  must  he  regarded  as  the  youthful  effusion^  of  unpirfl> 
meditated  confidenee,  and  any  interest  which  they  may  possess  will 
he  found  in  this  rircumstanee. 
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tunong  his  enemies ;  and  as  he  will  be  back  to-tnorrow^  f, 
shall  be  abit*  Ut  inform  you  exactly,  by  the  next  courier^ 
whether  the  Bibloth^que  contains  anything  curiuuft  PrUdrr 
to  Milton. 

"  I  Mipposc  you  will  have  seen  in  all  the  Knglinb  papen 
on  account  of  the  sluuneful  and  odious  (vmduct  of  the 
people  of  thi»  place  on  tite  i20tii  instant.  The  toirBcuUnu 
jires^n^ation  of  the  King  aniidst  %o  nuuiy  dangers,  bis 
admirable  presence  of  mind  during  this  long  and  psinful 
scene,  have  gained  him  many  frioids  unoog  tlie  better 
ord«'  of  i^eople,  and  seem  to  have  added  much  to  the 
aflectioQ  of  the  amiy*  His  friends  only  wi^  that  his 
courage  was  of  a  more  active  nature.  In  his  conduct  he 
seemii  to  be  &up])orted  by  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  the  tran- 
quillity of  a  go<xl  conijcience,  the  resigtmtion  of  a  Christian; 
but  nothing  hitherto  shows  the  enterprising  courage  and 
intrepidity  of  a  hero,  capable  of  great  and  astociiKhing 
lutions,  executed  M-iih  that  mcrgy  which  strikes  his 
lies  with  terror,  and  ensures  success  to  hij*  cause. 
"  Believe,  me.  Sic.  iii 

*•  w.  ur 

*  To  pursue  the  fearful  march  of  the  French  Re- 
volution is  no  part  of  this  work  ;  but  one  anecdote 
connected  with  the  events  of  the  fatal  10th  of 
August,  may  well  find  admittance  here.  The 
publication  of  it  can  no  longer  oflend  the  deli- 
cacy, or  wound  the  feelings  of  any  person  now 
living. 

On  the  evening  ol  that  dreadful  day,  when 
slaughter  had  stayed  itn  weary  arm,  and  it 
lietame  possible  for  a  foreigner  to  venture  forth 
into  llie  streets  of  Paris,    Mr.  Huskist»on  wan- 
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clered  out  to  view  the  field  of  conflict,   and   to 
endeavour  to   obtain    some    more    accurate  in* 
formation   of  the  transactions  which   had  taken 
place  in    the    last    twenty- four  hours.     The  re*| 
sidence  of  the  English  Ambassador  was  then  at| 
the  Hotel  de  Monaco,  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Ger-] 
main,  where  Mr.  Huskisson  inhabited  a  suite  of] 
rooms  on  one  side  of  the  gate,  similar  to  one  on 
the  other  side,  which  had  been  the  apartments 
of  the  Comte  de  Valentinois,  while  the  Princesse 
de  Monaco   lived   there.     When  Mr,  Huskisson 
returned  to  his  apartments,  he  found  that  during 
his  absence.  Monsieur  de  Champcenetz,  the  then 
Governor  of  the  Tuiieries,  had  taken  refuge  there. 
It  appeared  that  this  nobleman  had,  when  the 
palace  was  assaulted  and  carried  by  the  infuriated 
mob,  either  been  thrown,  or  had  jumped  from,  one 
of  the  windows,  and  that  he  had  fallen  amongst 
some  of  the  unfortunate  Swiss,  whose  bodies  lay 
in  heaps  aroimd  the  palace,  which  they  had  so 
gallantly  attempted  to  defend.     After  remaining 
in  this  perilous  situation  for  some  hours,  and  hap- 
pily eluding  the  murderous  search  of  the  wretches 
who  were  busily  engaged   in  giving  the  finishing 
stroke  to  any  of  the  victincks  who  still  breathed, 
M.  de  Champcenetz  had,  as  the  darkness  of  the 
evening  closed  on  this  fatal  day,  contrived  with 
much  difficulty  to  make  his  way  unperceived  to 
the  hotel  of  the  British  Ambassador ;  where,  by 
passing  himself  for  an  Englishman,  he  had  ob- 
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tauned  access  to  the  apart n^ents  uf  Mr.  \\uii\ofm^ 
with  whom  he  was  siiju^htly  ac({uamted.  Here 
Mr.  HuiikisHon  found  him  concealed.  The  ftitua- 
tion  was  one  of  the  utmost  delicacy^  and  of  the 
greatest  embairaKsment.  M.  de  Champccnetz  threw 
Miuself  upon  his  honour,  and  ap|)ealed  to  bis  gene- 
rosity and  humanity  to  proteet  him  against  the 
awafsiiiB.  To  drive  him  from  his  refuge  was  vir- 
tttalhr  to  become  his  murderer,  and  to  deliver  him 
up  to  a  fate  even  more  cruel  than  that  from  which 
he  had  escaped.  To  allow  him  to  remain  was  to 
incur  the  deepest  responsibility,  U)  run  tiie  ri^k 
of  compromising  the  Ambassador,  and  conse- 
quently to  hazard  the  danger  of  provoking  a  war 
between  France  and  England.  It  was  as  imi>c- 
rative  to  keep  the  knowledge  that  a  jierson  so 
closely  attached  to  the  Hoyal  Fauiily  had  taken 
shelter  in  the  Hotel  of  the  Embassy,  from  reach- 
ing Lord  Gower,  as  it  was  to  prevent  the  circum- 
stance from  being  discovered  by  the  bliMid-thirsty 
populace.  In  this  dilemma^  Mr.  Huskisson  at 
last  bethought  himself  of  placing  his  unfortunate 
gueitt  under  the  protection  o(  a  laundress,  on 
whose  fidelity  he  knew  he  could  confide.  He 
contrived  to  have  him  secretly  conveyed  to  her 
dwelling,  furnished  him  with  money  and  whatever 
elsK*  he  recjuirt'd,  and  at  the  expiration  (if  a  week 
of  mntual  alarm  and  anxiety,  had  the  happiness 
of  ascertaining  that  he  had  quitted  Paris  in  safety. 
Tbiii  nobleman  died  a  few  years  ago,  having  been 
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restored  to  the  government  of  tlie  Tuileries  by 
Louis  XVIII. 

After  the  catastrophe  of  the   10th  of  August, 
and  the  deposition  of  Louis  XVI.  by  the  Conven-. 
tion,  the  British  Government  recalled  its  Minister. 
Mr.  Huskissou  acconipanied  Lord  Gower  and  hi*j 
family  to  England.     We   insert  a  letter^  written, 
shortly  after  he  reached  England,  which  explains 
his  reasons  for  quitting  Paris  at  this  time,  rather 
than  continuing  there  as  his  Uncle  did,  and  ex- 
presses the  horror  which  he  felt  at  the  scenes 
which  now  disgrraced  France.  ^ 


*'  My  dear 


'*  London,  Sept,  12,  1792. 


"  You  will  tmt  be  astonished  at  receiving  this 
letter  from  London,  as  rejK>rt  must  have  made  you  ac-. 
quaintcd  with  the  scenes  of  horror  and  cruelty,  which  have 
disgraced  humanity  in  France,  and  renderetl  its  capital 
uninhabitable.  The  change  in  tlic  Govoranicnt,  which 
took  place  on  the  10th  of  August,  obli^l  Lonl  Gower  to 
return  to  England.  The  obstacles  opposctl  to  Englislimen 
who  wished  to  leave  Paris  (so  great  that  it  was  almost 
impisjiible)^  joined  to  the  daily  expectation  of  the  terrible 
events  which  have  since  taken  place  in  the  beginning  of 
last  week,  determined  me  to  embrace  the  offer  of  returning 
with  him  to  the  land  of  true  liberty.  I  saw  •  •  •  ♦  at 
Uoulogne,  far  too  sanguine  in  bin  exj>ectations  of  political 
happiness  for  France, — tcx)  confident  in  the  virtues  of  a 
people,  disgraced  by  acts  of  wanton  cruelty  imparalleted  in 
history.  Their  wretched  situaticm,  the  cruel  fate  which 
too  probably  awaits  them,  tlie  appioachinfj  return  of 
despotism  which  their  comiption  and  want  of  imion  have 


'Pljifwl  oeceatnry,  mAc  nw  think  with  torrow  umI  ivliie* 
tanoe  on  the  subji^ct 

**  I  h&i'i*  left  my  tinclt*  and  many  friends  in  Piu-is,  but 
flatter  myself  they  have  escaped  the  ftiry  of  tlie  penplr;  as 
it  ^  11  the  hist  «K*ai*ii<>n  to  have  been  turned  jjrio^ 

poll  ^.  i^t  tile  unfortunate  priests  or  those  who,  hf 
ghing  rifle  to  suspicion^  on  account  of  their  in(rigu«4  and 
inpnidflat  conduct,  had  already  heen  inipriaoncd. 

"  Ev€r  yova% 


From  another  letter,  written  in  the  following 
October,  Mr.  Huskisson  appears,  shortly  after 
bis  return  from  France,  to  have  entertained  some 
thoughts  of  publishing  a  pamphlet  on  the  State 
of  Affairs,  and  to  have  been  only  dissuaded  from 
it  by  the  arguments  of  some  of  his  friends.  After 
fliBsitiouing  his  conversion  to  their  reasoning,  he 
cbatioues — 

**  A»  for  the  fear  so  warmly  felt  by  you,  that  my 
ideas  should  encourage  the  aristocrutical  tendency  <jf  tJ;i» 
country,  I  waj«  well  aware  of  it  at  tlje  time ;  hut  do  not  think, 
in  Uac  present  situation  of  tilings,  witlt  the  contempt  I  have 
■l^oifp  for  the  anBtocracy  of  France,  that  they  can  have 
any  Improper  effect  of  that  sort.  The  fir*t  and  im>st 
ardent  of  my  wishes,  as  a  friend  t<:>  humanity,  as  «  member 
of  the  British  empire,  i»  r..  ,,  it  remain  in  iti  preaent 
proflpcrouii  condition,  and  to  see  the  public  opinion,  that 
supreme  and  mirtrciyn  jKtwer^  united  in  the  support  of  the 
cvsuscitutioii  a.s  it  now  ^tandn ;  for  innovation  \*  a  boundlns 
ocean,  wh^re  some  attractive  r^sting  places,  K-attered  to 
and  fro,  may  tempt  the  ruined  inhabitants  of  barbarouft 
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and  despotic  countries;  hut  where  too  many  greedy  pirates 
await  the  secure  and  philanthropic  adventurer  from  }iap- 
picr  realms.  As  for  any  comparison  between  the  present 
rulers  of  France  and  the  leading  characters  of  the  com- 
bined powers,  it  would  certainly  be  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  latter. 

**  If  fate  had  placed  me  in  any  station  in  the  French 
empire,  I  should,  as  a  nthen,  wishing  destruction  to  both, 
go  to  some  unfrequented  part  of  the  workl,  there  to  hide 
the  oppr<3brium  of  a  title  at  present  dishonoured.  The 
inind  sinks  at  the  recollection  of  the  crimes  of  a  sect  com- 
pt>sed  of  those,  and  of  those  alone,  to  whom  a  just  and 
general  contempt  had  inspired  ideas  of  Itrrible  vengeance. 
Not  a  man  of  virtue  among  them ;  not  a  man  who  would 
make  the  least  sacrifice  to  save  his  falling  country;  for 
ever  committing  crimes,  or  indulging  in  the  prospect  of 
those  which  they  cannot  commit ;  for  ever  existing  between 
the  dictates  of  pride  and  the  insatiable  wants  of  enNy ;  for 
ever  the  bloody  axe  of  tyrants,  or  the  treacherous  dagger 
of  the  assa.ssin  in  their  hands,  looking  out  for  TOtims  as 
their  delight ;  fond,  by  principle,  of  calamities  and  misfor- 
tunes, and  capable  only  of  enjoying  the  blood  of  indignant 
innocence,  or  the  tears  of  surviving  despair."" 


On  his  retum  to  England,  he  continued  to 
pass  the  "freater  part  of  his  time  in  the  family 
of  Ijyrd  Gower,  either  at  Wimbledon  or  in 
London,  where  he  often  met  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Dundas. 

The  Government,  about  this  time,  found  that 
it  \va.s  indispen.sable  to  make  some  arrangi^ment 
Tor  the  creation  of  an  otfice,   at  which  the  claims 
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and  affiurB  of  the  numerous  bodies  of  Emigrantip^ 
who  now  thronged  to  take  refupe  in  England, 
might  be  heard  and  discussed.  The  subject  waji 
one  day  mentioned  at  a  dinner  at  Lord  Gower*8, 
and  Mr.  Dundas  expressed  himself  very  desirous 
t/o  find  8ome  person,  who,  to  good  abilities  anfl 
gentlemanly  maimers,  should  unite  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  French  language.  As  the 
result  of  this  conversation  was  to  introduce  Mr. 
Huskisson  for  the  first  time  into  active  employ- 
ment, it  may,  perhaps,  be  most  satisfactory  to 
give  the  whole  transaction  in  his  own  wonls,  as 
quoted  from  a  letter  written  a  few  days  after  it 
had  taken  place : — 

«  WhiichttU,  18th  Jan.  1793. 

"  My  dear  — — , 

"  You  will,  I  hope,  «;xcuBe  a  short  and  hanty  letttr 
fjticn  a  num  «mgaged  in  public  buhinc^is  and  not  a  Utile 
diMturhed  hy  private  sorrow.  I  wish  il  were  in  ray  power 
to  repay  you  for  your  very  kind  consolation  and  mlvicc, 
by  any  information  which  I  know  you  ao  anxiously  wish 
to  receive.  Mr.  Pitt  diiu^d  at  Lord  Gower*»;  but  Mr. 
Long  could  not  coine.  Indeed,  the  roiniHter  was  not  tlicru 
till  an  hour  later  than  his  timcf  and  only  »taid  during 
dinner ;  at  which  tlic  conversation  tunicii  entirely  upuo 
business,  and  gave  Hm;  to  the  accidental  ciftaunhtanoe 
which  has  culled  mc  to  my  pretient  Mtuatiim. 

"  A  lady  of  France  having  made  an  application  to  I^rd 
Gower  tn  the  morning,  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  con- 
forming to  the  Alien's  Bill,  the  question  was  rcfcrrctl  to 
Mr.  DundjM  and  Mr.  Pitt.  The  former  said,  that  they 
vwD  io  traot  of  41  |>er!>o(i  who  ^^uld  ^jieak  the  language. 
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ancf  direct  tlie  execution  of  that  Bill,  according  to  tlie 
views  of  Government ;  wliich  were,  to  show  every  passible 
civility  and  respect  to  all  foreigners,  whose  conduct  in  this 
country  had  not  given  rise  to  any  suspicion,  and  e»fpecially 
to  save  to  the  ladies  the  trouble  of  appearing  at  the  public 
offices.  Mr.  Dundas  gave  several  hints,  that  he  wished 
me  to  accept  of  the  post.  I  gave  no  answer  at  the  time  ; 
but  was  so  strongly  advisetl  by  Lord  GoMcr  to  lake  the 
opportunity  of  showing  my  desire  of  being  useful,  that 
I  delayed  it  only  till  tlie  next  morning.  It  was  of  course 
accepted,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  I  am  rather  glad  to 
have  made  the  offer,  though  it  is  certainly  not  a  place  that 
I  would  have  asketi  for.  At  present,  it  lakes  up  the  whole 
of  my  time;  and  1  am  even  not  able  to  do  without  the 
assistance  of  one,  and  frequently  of  two  clerks. 

**  I  don""!  know  upm  what  you  build  your  hopes  of 
peace.  Is  it  pos.sible,  after  Lord  Grenville's  letter,  and  the 
frequent  and  solemn  declarations  of  the  French,  with 
resjKct  to  the  Scheldt  ?  En  attettdanty  there  are  cabinets 
held  every  day,  and  frequently  till  vtTy  late  in  the  night. 

"  Your's  ever, 

"  W.  H.** 

Though  there  was  undoubtedly  little  captivating 
in  the  nature  of  this  new  office,  and  little  in  the  pro- 
spects which  it  held  out,  to  render  it  particularly 
desirable  to  Mr.  Iliiskisson,  yet  various  circum- 
stances had  occurred,  which,  added  to  the  strong 
representations  of  Lord  Gower,  determined  him 
to  embrace  this  opening,  as  an  introduction  to 
public  life. 

He  had  succeeded  to  the  entailed  pro[)erty  in 
Staffordshire  on  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
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took  place  in  1 790 ;  but  that  gentleman  liad  been 
obliged  to  alienate  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  remainder,  in  order  to  make  provision  for  hifi 
younger  children  ;  of  whom  he  left  eig^ht  by  hii 
two  marriages.     To  efFectiiate  this  purpose,  it  be- 
came necessary  to   sell   the   lands   at  Bushbury 
(which   adjoined  to  the  Oxley   Estate,   compre- 
hended in  the  entail),  together  with  the  advowson  ; 
eo  that  Mr.  Huskisson  found  himself  placed  ia  a 
situation  very  different  from  that  in    which    hist 
predecessors  had  hitherto  lived.      Owing  to  thin, 
and  to  some  objections  of  a  private  nature,  not 
worth  detailing  here,  the  idea  of  a  residence  in 
Staffordshire  was  repugnant  to  him,  and  he  was 
induced  to  take  measures  for  cutting  off  the  en- 
tail,  and  for  disposing  of  the   landed   property 
altogether.     But,  apart  from  these  considerations, 
it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  the  busy  and  in- 
spiring scenes  amid  which  his  youth    had   been 
spent^  the  habits  which  he  had  contracted,  and 
the  society  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  acting 
upon  the  energies  and  expansion  of  his  powerful 
mind,  had  unfitted  him  for  following  the  example 
of  his  ancestors,  or  for  finding  content  and  occu- 
pation in  the  tranquil    and   unvarying  life  of  a 
country  gentleman. 

Dry  and  unimportant  in  their  details,  and  often- 
times harsh  and  unthankful  in  tlieir  nature,  as 
were  necessarily  the  duties  which  he  had  to  per- 
form in  his  new  situation,   Mr.  Huskisson  never 
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suffered  himself  to  relax  in  his  attention.  To 
remarkable  acuteness  and  unwearied  application, 
he  united  a  singular  facility  in  coinprehendintr  the 
views  of  others,  and  clearness  in  explaining;  his 
own.  Few  persons  were  ever  better  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  talents  and  capacity  of  those  em- 
ployed under  them  than  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas; 
find  they  were  not  slow  in  discerning,  that  in  Mr. 
Huskisson  were  combined,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
all  the  requisites  towards  forming  a  valuable  man 
of  business,  and  a  most  efficient  public  servant. 
His  conduct  in  his  present  office  justified  the 
opinion  they  had  formed  of  his  abilities,  and 
shortly  won  their  entire  confidence  ;  whilst  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  friendship  which  endured  un- 
inipaircd  to  the  close  of  their  lives. 

About  this  period,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  been  recently  re- 
turned to  Parliament,  and  who  entered  into 
public  life  under  the  avowed  patronage  of  Mr. 
Pitt ;  and  a  friendship  began  which  remained  un- 
changed and  unweakened,  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  their  remaining  years. 

Early  in  the  year  1794,  we  find  Mr.  Huskisson 
expressing  his  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time,  the  heavy  pressure  of  hi&  official  avocations 
would  be  somewhat  lightened ;  and  he  speaks 
with  satisfaction  of  his  expectation  of  being  able 
to  devote  some  hours  of  every  day  to  a  course  of 
study.     He  was  fully  sensible  of  the  justice  of 
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ibfd  maxim  of  Cicero,  **  Quaitium  detraTii  cr  Hudio, 
[iafiUitu  amUil  ejr  gloria,"  and  although  he  never 
[pursued  his  studies  to  the  abandonment  of  all 
society,  yet  it  is  perfec^tly  obvious,  that  he  munt 
.have  applied  him.self  to  rcadin>:r  in  his  eaiiy  years 
"With  intense  dilis^encf.     What  it  was  his  ambition 
'in  aflertinies  to  make  England  for  the  re»t  of  tlie 
|i¥orld — a  mighty  emporium  to  which  people  of  all 
l&alions  .should  re.sort  to  satisfy  their  wants, — such 
le  appears  tu  have  endeavoured  to  make  his  mind, 
i  vast  storehouse,  where  knowledge  was  care- 
fully laid  up,  always  attainable  when  called  for, 
and  always  open  to  the  demands,  and  for  the 
benefit,  of  tliose  who  re-sorted  to  it:    while   the 
value  of  the  information  which  was  dravim  from 
I  this  rich  treasury  was  sure  to  be  heightened  by  the 
jsimpticity  of  manner  and  unostentatious  kindness, 
with  which  it  was  impaited. 

What  be  read  he  retained  fresh  and  correct  . 
for  although  in  later  years  his  reading  was  not  ex- 
tensive, he  seemed  to  know,  as  if  intuitively, 
where  any  passage  which  he  wanted,  either  io 
ancient  or  modern  literature,  might  be  found.  It 
was  a  never  failing  source  of  admiration  to  those 
about  him,  whence  he  drew  this  profound  and 
ready  information ;  for  they  seldom  saw  in  his 
hand,  beyond  the  daily  and  parliamentary  papers, 
anything  but  a  review,  or  an  occasional  pamphlet. 
,This  facility  of  directing  himself  to  those  autho- 
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rities,  whence  the  information  wliich  he  required 
to  strengthen  or  elucidate  his  arguments  was  to 
be  derived,  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  a  speech 
which  he  made  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
on  presenting  a  Petition  from  the  Merchants  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  with  Mexico,  complaining  of 
the  expeditions  fitted  out  against  that  Republic 
from  the  island  of  Cuba.  In  this  speech,  Mr. 
Iluskisson  embodied,  and  brought  together,  a 
number  of  passages  relating  to  the  importance  of 
that  island,  and  to  the  long  cherished  views  of  the 
American  Government  with  respect  to  the  navi- 
g[ation  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which,  though 
they  might  have  been  previously  known  to  many, 
yet,  when  illustrated  by  his  judicious  application 
and  reasoning,  and  placed  in  juxta-position  witB 
the  statements  of  the  Petition,  gave  to  his  argu- 
ments a  force  and  a  novelty,  which  made  a  fresh 
and  powcrfid  impression  upon  the  House. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  (1794),  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  favourite  brother 
Richard.*     The  letters  which  he  wrote  on  this 


*  ThU  yoQDg:  man  had  devoli^d  himself,  with  all  tlie  enthusiasm  ofj 
youth,  to  the  study  of  mcdicrie,  mid  ^vo  pmmisp  nf  the  hi(,'he«ti 
tftlenta.     In  his  eag;eniesa  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  he  proceeded 
to  the  WePt-lodie«,  with  the  ssopiine  hope  of  being  »hle  to  make 
some  more  accurate  discoveries  into  the  origin  und  proper  treat 
of  the  yellow  fever,  nnd  fell  an  early  victim  tn  his  zeal  in  the  causa 
of  htimanity.     The  fate  Mr.  Husktsson  was  ever  tenderly  attached  m 
his  nipwion'. 


WTOcnApniTAr    «w 


rs 


xMxtMiuti  |K>tjrtray  so  faithfully  the  Ktrcngth  «il  liic 
'SitMbment  which  he  fell  tovvunl*.  him,  that  ih 
cAnnoi  resist  insrrtinj?  a  few  of  thou i. 


-f 


«'  Poll-niiiU,  15Ui  8cpC  1794. 
(4  »  •  ■  I  l|^^^  uujTt*  thiui  once  heard  you  lament 
tke  prcmatiire  loos  of  aome  nioKt  valuakU*  fricndA.  Tb««e 
«idj  Mpontions  arc  certainly  to  lie  placed  at  the  bead  of 
■Wtvunj  acrrrc  calamities  which  bc^l  youth.  Thry  an* 
itt  g—inl  itiMrxpen«<l,  and  press  henvy  upon  ua»  like  all 
a»u4artane»  ibr  wiiich  we  arc  tmprcpaivd.  That  a  brotJiar 
■Iwinld  be  dear  to  u*  i%  natural,  £m- 

'  Un  frh«  nt  uti  amt  dtynat  ptv  li  naturv  ;* 
(but  bere  how  oiany  circumstances,  which  do  not  alwajm 
occur,  had  fitrcngtbened  the  fortuitoua  ties  of  nature  -pot 
•eparated  ibr  twenty-throe  years,  and  thone  the  first  twenty- 
three  of  our  livi«* ;  and  now  thnnigh  mine,  howevt?r  long, 
T  am  never  to  see  him  more.  However  Jong  it  may  be,  I 
tliat  tlie  best  half  of  it  iii  eone. 


"  Ixjmlim,  I5lh  (*ct.  1794. 

"  My  dear , 

*4  •  •  •  >j(,^  t,)  return  to  the  subject  which 
piviaaes  moett  oq  my  mind — lie  whose  character  you  so 
justly  describe  in  saying,  that  he  a]>pearcd  to  punWM  gtft 
intcUi^^coce  and  activity  of  npiriu  with  lingular  Hweetneia 
of  di>|)oskion— any  |iart}ctdarly  Ktrikiny^  instance  in  whidi 
liicar  fjOfUiiie*  wore  brought  into  actum,  during  the  short 
perioc!  he  fnllowct!  his  honnumble  pursuits,  may  mit  have 
reached  n»e,  fronj  want  of  suHkient  informatiiHi ,  hut  per- 
mit me  to  say  JM>methin)^  of  the  uniform  tetuir  of  Jiis  coo- 
duct  during  hi«  public  !>crvice,  and  the  clTects  of  it,  aa 
reported  to  his  supt-riors. 

VOL.  I.  d 
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**  III  Mart'h  1793  he  was  employ fU,  in  hin  professional 
e!i|>ncityi  <'n  lioarJ  the  Tlietis  frigate;  which,  with  amithcr 
ship  of  the  same  force»  went  to  St.  Helena,  and  rotumcd  in 
August.  The  other  ship  lost  near  seventy  of  her  crew, 
by  the  scurvy  and  putrid  fever.  The  Tlietis  returned 
without  losing  a  single  man.  I  can  only  attribute  this 
difference  to  the  unremitting  attention  of  the  surgeon  to 
the  first  objwt  of  his  profession^ — preservation  of  the  men's 
health.  His  principal  care  was,  not  to  administer  a  few 
ineffectual  drugs,  until  the  death  of  the  patient  relieved 
him  from  his  ta^k,  but  to  watch,  and  guard  against,  the 
causes  of  the  complaint.  The  overcoming  influence  of  a 
long  calm  under  the  Lino,  with  a  vertical  sun  and  constant 
rain»  baffled  ihe  ordinary  jTOAvers  t>f  medicine,  but  wa» 
8Ucces.Hfully  op|xised  by  an  attention  to  the  preventive  art ; 
which  unfortunately  too  many  surgetms,  in  similar  situa- 
tions, scarcely  consider  as  a  part  of  their  profession. 

"  He  had  the  good  fortune  (and  I  reckon  it  among  the ' 
principal  causes  t>f  his  success)  to  entice  from  the  men  an 
eariy  disclosure  of  their  comi>laints,  which  very  fretpiently 
become  irrecoverable,  by  the  neglect  of  these  poor  ignorant 
WTCtches ;  which  is  less,  however,  to  he  imputed  to  them, 
than  to  tJieill-jutlgetl  policy,  which  entitles  the  surgeon  to 
a  daily  share  of  the  sailor  s  wages  during  his  treatment ; 
and,  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  navy  surgeon^s  emolmnent^ 
arise  from  this  disgraceful  regulation,  necessity  often 
obliges  him  to  enforce  it. 

"  Fortunately,  this  wns  not  my  brothers  case.  Iramcv- 
diately  after  his  return  to  England,  he  went  a  volunteer, 
in  the  land  service,  to  Ostond  and  Nieuport ;  where  many 
scenes  of  distress,  after  the  unfortunate  battle  before  Dun- 
kirk and  tlie  siege  of  Nieuport,  gave  him,  for  the  first 
time,  an  oppirlunity  of  taking  a  |>art  in  the  service  more 
jiarticularly  allotted   to  the  surgeon.     Frf>m  this  service. 
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N^ fftDCcectcd  on  that  in  which,  after  \m  tint  miomm  in 
WAMTi  cliinati«,  he  had  rcajiun  to  think  he  Hhould  be  miMt 

"  I  must  fi>llow  Jijni  to  this  painful  scc-nc ;  for  here  Again 
preservatiun  vhih  hi»  {irindfml  care :  by  nttimtion  to  thu 
clftinlineM,  to  the  diet,  uixl  |Kirticuhirly  U>  thr  vinitilAtkm 
of  the  trao{>s  crowiied  on  lN)ard  trnnK|>orlK,  in  their  jMutMffjt 
tn  Bflrl)ad«i« ; — in  jiriinting  4mt  jm^ixr  ft|iot«»  for  the  rump* 
during  the  last  campaign,  whenever  the  service  woidd 
admit  of  jt^  so  tui  to  avoid  pitrid  effluvia,  damps,  &c. 

"  Of  his  xealous  attention  to  his  duty,  after  the  breai(ing 
out  uf  the  fatid  fever  among  the  triMr|)f«»  1  have  the  ttroo^ 
c«rt  testimonials.  A  common  practiiv  of  the  surj^eona  wai 
ttr  ask  the  patients  a  few  short  questions^  and  to  hmtUn 
away  to  prcBcribe.  He,  on  the  contrary,  was  constantly 
with  the  *iek,  giiing  fnjnt  bed  to  bed,  watching  n  favour- 
able cri«*  to  administer  nudicincs*  and  then  juiminiHtering 
thein  himself.  Ex]x>sed,  as  he  wa:$,  by  this  conduct,  he 
escaped  the  infection  tnucli  hmger  than  most  of  those  who, 
from  fi?ar,  forscjok  their  duty. 

'"'•*  His  suggestions  (several  of  them  n»cchanical)  on  the 
ttienns  of  preservation  I  have  mentioned,  were  so  simple 
and  tibviously  usefHjl,  that  he  seldom  foun<l  the  least  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  thf  officers  he  servetl  with,  either  in 
the  army  or  navy,  to  carry  them  into  execution.  Dictated 
by  f^ood  sense  and  humanity,  they  were  no  sooner  men- 
tioned by  him,  than  every  one  wa.^  astonished  the  same 
observation  had  not  lK?en  made  before;  and  I  have  frt^ 
qnently  heard  him  mention  this  circumstance  with  pleasure 
after  his  first  voyage,  looking  tipon  it,  whenever  it  oo- 
etinv<l.  as  a  certain  test  of  the  utility  of  the  propi^sed 
mroKurc. 

**  Yoti  know  with  wimt  <lifficulty  the  mhul  breaks  <»ff 
frtwn  the»e  melancholy  subjects    till  the  spirits   are  cx- 
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haustctl.  On  this  cx;casion,  I  am  afraid  you  will  think 
niiue  have  lield  out  longer  than  your  patience.  Excuse 
me. 

"  Ever  yours, 

«  W,  H."  •» 

The  Government  soon  discovered  that  tlie  powers 
of  Mr.  Ituskisson's  mind  were  of  a  character  far 
beyond  the  sphere  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  employed,  and  that  they  demanded  a  wider 
and  more  important  range  for  their  useful  develop- 
ment and  application.  Accordingly,  when,  in  the 
spring  of  1795,  Mr,  Ncpean  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty,  an  arrangement  was  made, 
by  which  Mr.  Huskisson  succeeded  his  friend  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the  department  of 
War  and  Colonies  ;  the  seals  of  which  were  then 
held  by  Mr.  Dundas. 

The  following  letter  will  show  how  severely  and 
conscientiously  he  contemplated  the  duties  which 
he  contracted  on  occupying  this  new  office,  and 
the  resolute  determination  with  which  he  had 
brought  himself  to  regard  the  sacrifices  demanded 
from  him  by  his  increasing  application  to  the  pub- 
lic service. 


«  Horse  Guards,  ISth  March,  1795. 


My  dear 


((  • 


♦  I  am  upon  the  whole  better,  having 
nearly  succeeilcd  in  getting  rid  of  my  cough,  and  am  now» 
what  I  mvii^t  be  content  hereafter  to  call  well ;  c'esi  a  dire, 
my  fonmr  healthy  disposition  changed  into  an  enfeebled 
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iibii  (d^tnhr^t^  as  the  Frendi  f«j,  Init  not  by  my  folliefl)* 
without  hAving  hoire^er  to  comfHain  of  the  existcDce  of 
«Dj  real  Ulnew. 

"  Under  these  drcijinstanco*,  I  have  ventured  to  accept 
the  Very  arduous  sxtuatiun  from  which  my  friend  Nepean 
has  lately  been  remove*!,  by  hia  appointment  to  the  8ecre>» 
taryship  of  the  Admiralty  Board.  I  cannot  help  being 
flattered  by  this  preference  given  to  nac  over  ao  many 
othen.  I  shall  certainly  exert  myidf  to  <how  that  I  am 
worthy  of  it,  not  without  regretting  aometxroea  that  these 
dibriB  will  deprive  me  of  many  h^ppy  hours,  and  «oo. 
tlibutc  still  nx)re  to  tojure  my  health ;  but  whatmrtr  mta- 
Sees  must  be  made  I  fcxsl  th&t  I  shall  not  shrink  from  them. 
It  might  have  been  more  conducive  to  my  happiness  tohave 
fihujmed  the  bustle  of  a  public  life ;  but,  once  started  in  the 
career,  it  becomes  roe  to  go  on  as  long  as  my  services  are 
deemed  acceptable ;  and  certainly  the  moment  the  tvast 
proper  of  all  others  to  think  of  retiring,  is  that  in  whidi  I 
have  received  a  I'ery  gratifying  proof  that  tliey  are  vteved 
in  this  light. 

♦♦  Belie>-e  me, 

"  w.  ur 

From  this  period  Mr.  Huskisson  may  be  con- 
^flidered  as  havinar  finally  abandoned  himj^elf  to  the 
pursuit  of  politics,  and  his  history,  to  the  close  of 
his  life,  is  more  or  less  prominently  coanectoil 
with  that  of  almost  all  great  public  measures. 
Living  in  habits  of  the  strictest  friendahip,  and 
most  confidential  communication,  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
be  was  often  called  to  the  private  councils  of 
that  great  Statesman ;  while,  from  the  many  de- 
mands upon  the  time  and  attention  of  Mr.  Dun- 
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das,    the   executive   direction   of  the   War   and 
Colonial  department  devolved  very  much   upon 
the  Under  Secretary.     The  archives  of  that  de-  : 
partment  would  afford  multiplied  and  important  ♦ 
proofs  of  the  talents  and  assiduity  by  which  Mr.  \ 
Huskisson  justified  the  high  opinion,  and  flattering 
preference,  wliich  had  placed  him  there  ;  but  it  t 
may  be  sufficient  here  to  mention,  as  a  single  . 
nistance,   that  the  indefatigable   exertions,   and 
consummate  skill,  manifested  by  him  in  the  ar- 
rangements and   equipment   of    the   Expedition 
which,    under   the  able   conduct   of  Sir  Charles 
(afterwards  Lord)  Grey,  achieved  such  brilliant 
exploits  in  the  West-Indies,  drew  from  that  dis-  : 
tinguished  officer  the  warmest  encomiums ;  and  - 
he  is  known  ever  after  to  have  expressed  himself 
in  strong  terms  of  admiration  of  Mr,  Huskisson 's 
services  on  that  occasion.  , 

Towards   the    close  of  the  year  1796,  he  was 
first  brought    into    Parliament   for  the    Borough 
of  Morpeth,   under    the    patronage   of  the   late 
Lord  Carlisle,  who  was  much  attached  to  him, 
and  who  at  that  time  supported  Mr.  Pitt's  Go- 
vernment.    But,  devoted  to   the    laborious    and 
daily  increasing  duties  of  his  office,  he  did  not 
allow  either  his  vanity  or  his  ambition  to  entice  i 
him   from   an    undivided  attention   to  them,    for   . 
the   sake  of  a  premature  display,   on   a  stage 
where  he  was  destined  to  gain,    in  after- timesil/ 
such   splendid  triumphs  m  the  cause  of  liberal 
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and  enlightened  policy.  On  the  contrary,  he 
appears,  by  a  refiTcnce  Uj  the  Pjirliamcntiiry  Ik*- 
bates  of  that  period,  to  have  s^iokcn  for  the  fin<it 
time  in  February  1708,  when  he  moved,  **  that 
there  be  laid  before  the  Houkc,  copies  of  the 
Correspondence  lietween  the  Transport  Board  and 
the  French  (iovernment,  relative  to  Captain  Sir 
Sydney  Smith,  and  in  <;eneral  relative  to  the 
Exchange  of  Prisoners  between  the  two  coun- 
tries;*'— a  motion  which  lie  introduced  by  a  short 
speech,  in  confut;ition  of  the  calumnies  and  mis- 
representations circulated  in  France,  on  the  treat- 
ment of  French  prisoners  in  this  country.  Tliere 
is  nothing  extant  in  the  parliamentary  htsU^ry  of 
Mr.  Huskisson,  which  would  bear  the  character 
of  what  is  usually  termed  a  maiden  speeehw!  ' 

It  is  probable  that  tlie  soundness  of  liis  judg^ 
ment,  together  with  a  constitutional  diffidence, 
which  he  never  shook  off,  induced  him  to  contine 
himself  narrowly  to  the  business  of  his  depart-  > 
ment,  and,  by  a  steady  and  watchful  observation 
of  parliamentary  pn)ceedings,  to  cultivate  luid 
bring  to  maturity  his  natural  and  ac({uired  abi- 
lities, before  he  took  part  in  general  debates. 
Perhaps  tlic  lustre  of  that  constellation  of  states- 
men and  orators  which  then  adorned  the  House 
of  Commons — {)erhaps,  even  the  brilliant  suc- 
ce»  which  had  attended  the  hrst  cHbrts  of 
Mr,  Canning; — ^mav  have  confirmed   him  in    this 
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^(♦During  the  whole  of  the  long  and  glorious  career 
iti  "which  these  two  illustrious  friends  were  con- 
stantly associated,  the  latter  seems  invariably  to 
have  regarded  all  subjects,  which  either  required 
the  exertion,  or  were  calculated  for  a  display*  of 
tlic  powers  of  oratory,  as  the  peculiar  province  of 
his  eloquent  colleague,  and  to  have  restricted 
himself  to  other  and  less  imposing  sources  of 
political  greatness  and  distinction.  Nor  had  the 
country  cause  to  regret  that  such  was  his  election. 
His  ascent,  indeed,  to  the  Temple  of  Fame  was 
slow  and  laborious,  such  as  few  minds  of  equal 
cmdowments  have  patience  and  perseverance  to 
pursue ;  but  he  acquired,  during  his  long  pro^ 
gress,  Uie  most  perfect  knowledge  of  Finance,  and 
the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the 
various  bearings  of  our  Commercial  Interests  which 
were,  perhaps,  ever  possessed  by  any  one  man. 
It  made  him,  in  short, — to  sum  up  all  in  the  com- 
prehensive phrase  of  Mr.  Canning, — "  the  best 
practical  man  of  business  in  England." 

The  weight  and  importance  of  the  duties  which 
pressed  particularly  upon  his  department,  and 
engrossed  all  his  time,  made  him  often  look  with 
something  like  regret  towards  those  pleasures  of 
private  life,  which  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish, 
but  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  was  through 
life  warmly  attached.  In  1798,  he  says,  "We 
are  ])laced  in  an  awful  crisis,  and  this  Office  ha« 
certainly  far  more  than  it«  share  of  the  labours 
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and  Jiesponsibility  that  attend  such  a  state  of 
thifWdT  jam  rea;olved  to  do  my  utmoet ;  but  I 
ftel-^lhtobaeiitibly  that,  whilst  tlic  duties  of  pubhc 
Hie  cannot  be  adjourned,  they  compei  roe  to 
iaglect  many  of  the  duties^  and  nearly  all  the 
eojojrments,  of  private  life."  And  again,  in  the 
same  year,  when  recovering^  from  the  efieets  of 
a  long  illness,  brought  on  by  over  faticfue  and 
aptplication,  he  repeats,  *'  i  cannot  reconcile  to 
myself  to  hold  a  public  situation  and  not  to  do 
the  duties  of  it.  i  must  discharge  them  or  quit  it 
all00^ber." 

,,iOn  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1801,  Mr* 
Huskis^ton,  as  well  ns  Mr.  Canning,  resigned  hit 
situation.  At  the  request  of  Lord  Hobart,  how- 
ever, who  succeeded  to  the  War  and  Colonial 
J>e|nrtiiieiit»  ateooded  by  the  urgent  solicitationji 
of  Mr.  DundaK,  wlio  was  particularly  anxious  that 
tte  following  up  of  certain  measureR,  then  in 
progress^  should  have  the  advantage  of  beiqg 
conducted  to  a  termination  by  a  person  who  haift 
been  aeqaatnted  with  his  views  and  intentions, 
he  consented  to  continue  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  Under  Secretary  for  a  .short  time,  until  Lord 
Uobart  should  have  made  himself  conversant 
with  the  nature  and  management  of  his  new 
oihce. 

In  this  arrangement  he  acquiesced  very  re» 
luctantly,  and  on  a  distinct  understanding,  that 
i|>, should  be  considered  as  merely  tcmpomry. 
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On   intelligence  being^  received   of  the   pflrnMou!*'' 
Battle    of   Alexandria,    and   of   the    unfurtunato'^ 
death  of  the  gallant  Sir  Ralph  Abercromhie,  it'^ 
became  necessary  for  the  Government  at  home  to 
select  his  successor ;   and  it  has   been  supposed 
that  some    difference    of  opinion   arose   on   this 
subject.     However  that  may  have  been,  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  then  claimed,  that  the  time  for  liis  retire- 
ment was  arrived,  and  he  accordingly  withdrew  ' 
into  private  life. 

Though  living  in  constant  and  familiar  intimacy 
with,  and  forming  one  of  that  brilliant  circle, 
whose  combined  wit  and  genius  gave  birth  to  the 
*'  Anti-Jacobin,"  there  is  no  entire  article  in  that  " 
publication,  to  which  even  conjecture  has  ever 
affixed  the  name  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  Nor  were  any 
of  the  various  lampoons,  or  lighter  satirical  etfii- 
sions,  in  which  the  period  of  Mr.  Addington'.s  Ad-  ^ 
ministration  was  so  prolific,  ever  attributed  to  his 
pen.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  l)ecausc,  in 
the  unrestrained  intercourse  of  his  domestic  life, 
few  people  surpassed  him  in  the  cliarms  of  a 
natural  playfulness  of  manner  and  conversation, 
and  still  fewer  could  equal  him  in  acuteness,  and 
in  a  quick  perception  of  wlmtcvcr  was  ridiculous. 

The  year  before  he  quitted  office  Mr.  Huskisson 
lost  his  Uncle,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1 800  ;  and 
the  following  letter,  in  which  he  mentions  the 
death  of  this  venerable  relation,  proves  how  lively 
was  the  sense  which  the  nephew  always  enter- 
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tained  of  the  benefits  which  he  owed  to  the  care 
and  Juadness  which  had  superintended  his  youth* 
fill  education. 

'*  Downii^Hitreet,  2d  May,  1800. 
**  My  dear  , 

**•♦•!  have  just  received  from  Paris  the 
account  of  the  sadden  death  of  my  good  uncle ;  who  has 
terminated  a  career  ol  eighty-three  years,  undisturbed  by 
any  at  the  iiifiraiitieB  which  so  generally  embitter  the  last 
years  ^protracted  life.  His  loss,  however,  is  not  the  less 
painful  to  me,  as  no  circumstance  can  ever  weaken  my  ro- 
cdlecticm  of  the  obligations  I  owe  to  his  kindness  and  care 
fii  my  education.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  additional  regret 
to  me  that  he  did  not  revisit  England ;  not  only  that  I 
might  have  assured  him  personally,  that  the  many  busy  and 
interesting  scenes  which  have  marked  my  life,  since  our 
sepsretioD,  had  in  no  respect  impaired  my  sentiments  to- 
wards IwD ;  but  also  from  the  idea,  that  he  would  have 
fbund  in  my  pieaent  situation  much  that  would  have  been 
gratifying  to  his  affection. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

«  W.  H." 

The  death  of  Dr.  Gem  proved  the  immediate 
cause  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  becoming  the  proprietor 
of  Eartham,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  for  many 
years  the  favourite  residence  of  his  old  friend 
Mr.  Hayley,  and  better  known  from  the  frequent 
mention  made  of  it  in  the  Life  of  Cowper.  Dr. 
Gem  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Huskisson  his  estate  in 
Worcestershire,  to  which  he  was  much  attached, 
and  appointed  him  residuary  legatee.  Among 
other  property  which  thus  devolved  to  him,  was 
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a  mortgage  upon  Eartham ;  and  as  Mr.  Hayley 
had  lately  removed  to  a  villa  which  he  had  built 
at  Felpham,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  the  proximity 
to  the  sea  more  congenial  to  the  declining  health 
of  his  son,  and  was  desirous  to  part  with  Eart- 
ham, it  was  agreed  that,  upon  the  payment  of  a 
small  additional  sura,  Mr.  Huskisson  should  be- 
come the  purchaser. 

In  1799,  he  had  married  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Admiral  Milbanke ; — an  union,  in  every  re- 
spect, most  gratifying  to  his  friends,  and  which 
proved  to  himself  a  source  of  unchequered  and 
increasing  happiness,  till  it  was  torn  a.sunder  by 
the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  has  left  her  no 
other  worldly  consolation,  than  the  remembrance 
of  the  virtues  which  adorned  him,  and  that  which 
may  be  gathered  from  the  universal  sympathy  of 
the  world,  which  deplores,  and  participates  in, 
her  loss. 

There  are  some  persons  who  are  recorded  never 
to  have  gone  into  action  without'  l)cing  wounded. 
Mr.  Huskisson  seems  to  have  laboured  under  a 
similar  fatality  in  regard  to  accidents,  from  his 
earliest  infancy  to  that  fatal  one  which  closed  his 
career.  As  a  child,  he  fractured  his  arm  ; — a  few 
days  before  his  marriage,  his  horse  fell  with  him, 
and  he  was  severely  hurt ; — soon  after,  he  was 
knocked  down  by  the  pole  of  a  carriage,  just  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Horse  Guards ; — in  the  autumn 
of  1 80 1,  being  then  in  Scotland  at  the  Duke  of 
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Athol'S,  he  missied  his  distance  in  attempting  tu 
leap  the  moat,  and  gave  himself  a  most  violent 
sprain  of  the  ankle,  accompanied  with  a  consider- 
able  laceration    of  some   of   the    tendons    and 
ligaments  of  his  foot,  and  it  was  many  weeks 
before  he  recovered  sufficiently   to   leave  Scot- 
land.    Indeed,  the  effects  of  this  accident  were 
visible  in  his  gait  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  afterwards  fractured  his  arm  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse  at  Petworth;  and  again,  in  1817,  by  his 
carriage  being  overturned.   On  this  occasion,  none 
of  his  surgeons  could  discover  the  precise  nature 
of  the  mischief,  but  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  of 
opinion  that  the  bone  was  split  from  the  fracture 
up  to  the  joint.     The  recovery  was  slow,  and  his 
su^rings  very  severe  ;  as  all  kinds  of  experiments 
were  employed  to  prevent  the  joint  from  stif- 
fening.    In   spite  of  every  exertion,    he  never 
recovered  the  full  use  of  his  arm,  and  a  visible 
alteration  in  the  spirit  and  elasticity  Of  his  carriage 
resulted  from  the  injury.     He  was  constantly  en- 
countering accidents  of  minor  importance,   and 
the  frequency  of  them,  joined  to  a  frame  enfee- 
bled from  the  severe  illnesses  under  which   he 
suffered  during  his  latter  years,  had  given  rise  to 
a  certain  hesitation  in  his  movements,  wherever 
any  crowd  or  obstacle  impeded  him,  which  may, 
perhaps,  in  some  degree  have  led  to  that  last  mis- 
fortune, which,  to  his  friends,  and  to  the  country, 
may  well  be  termed  irreparable. 
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At   the   general   election   in    1802,  he  offered  J 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  Dover :  but,  thonsfh 
supported   by  the  good  wishes  and  influence  of 
the  Lord  Warden,  he  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Spen-1 
cer    Smith,    the   government    candidate,    whose 
brother.  Sir  Sydney,  got  possession  of  the  church 
(in   which    the   election   was    then    held),  with' 
his   boat's  crew,   and   effectually   blockaded    all] 
approach  to  the  voters  in  the  opposite  interest. 
After  this  defeat,  he  did  not  come  into  Parlia-^ 
menttill  1804.  ' 

In  the  month  of  February  in  that  year  a  va- 
cancy occurred  in  the  representation  of  Liskeard  ; 
Mr.  Eliot,  the  sitting  member,  having  succeeded 
to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his  brother.  Lord 
Eliot.  Mr.  Huskisson  was  induced  to  offer  him- 
self, and  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan. 
Owing  to  some  mismanagement  in  forwarding  the 
writ,  the  contest  proved  more  severe  than  had] 
been  anticipated,  and  a  double  return  was  made. 
A  petition  was  presented  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  which 
had  to  pass  through  three  Committees,  before  a  final 
decision  was  obtained  in  his  favour.  During  the^ 
interval,  Mr.  Addington  had  been  driven  from  the 
helm  by  the  united  attacks  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Fox ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  to  the  coun-' 
try  a  powerful  and  efficient  Miuistrj',  which  should 
embrace  the  friends  of  both  those  great  states- 
men. But  difficulties  arising  which  were  deemed 
insurmountable.   Mr.  Pitt  undertook  to  form  an 
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AdmiDistration,  excluding  as  well  Mr.  Fox  and 
Hic  Whi^s,  as  Ix»rd  Grenville  aud  his  adbercnt<t. 
Under  this  arrangement,  Mr.  Iluskis&on  wju*  ap- 
fiointed  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 

The  second  Administration  of  Mr.  Pitt  wa« 
clouded  abroad  by  the  disastrous  overthrow  of 
the  third  Coalition  ;  whilst  at  home  the  impeach- 
ment of  Lord  Melville,  and  his  own  declining 
strength,  cast  a  shade  of  weakness  and  discom- 
fiture over  his  Government,  in  strong  and  raortifyV 
ing  contrast  with  the  days  of  his  former  power. 
The  glories  of  Trafalgar,  indeed,  outshone  the 
diaf^race  of  Ulm,  and  cast  a  bright  but  expiring 
halo  round  the  last  days  of  the  Statesman  ;  but 
cm  his  death  in  January  IHOO,  the  feeble  remains 
of  the  Cabinet  gave  way  before  the  mere  aiitk'i 
cipation  of  the  formidable  phalanx  opi)08ed  to 
them,  and  "All  the  Talents"  assumed  the  reins 
of  CloYcmmcnt. 

Mr.  Huskisson  now  became  an  active  member  of 

the  Op()osition,  and  sliewed  himself  a  shrewd  and 

iifigilant  observer  of  the  proceedings  of  Ministers, 

Hi*  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  their 

r financial  measures;  and  in  the  month  of  July  he 

moved  a  string  of  resolutions  relating  to  public  ac- 

)Count5,  which  were  ajiproved  of,  and  agreetl  to,  by 

fthe  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Henry 

Petty. 

Parliament  having  been  dissolved  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year,  Mr.  Iluskissoa  was  again  returned 
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for  Liskeard,  On  the  formation  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  Government  in  the  April  followinff,  he 
resumed  his  situation  as  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  the  new  Administration  having  deemed 
it  advisable  to  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  country, 
and  to  call  a  fresh  Parliament,  he  became  mem- 
ber for  Harwich;  which  place  he  continued  to 
jepresent,  till  the  general  election  in  1812. 
V  Notwithstanding^  that  fourteen  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  commencement  of  his  public  career — dur- 
ing the  far  greater  portion  of  which  he  had  been  a 
men»ber  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  held  active 
important  official  situations — Mr.  Huskisson  had 
hitherto  almost  invariably  refrained  from  entering 
the  lists  as  a  general  debater,  and  had  been 
contented  to  owe  his  reputation  to  his  clear  and 
Ultimate  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  transaction  of 
business.  He  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  so 
long  restrained  from  the  exhibition  of  his  great 
and  varied  attainments,  upon  questions  well  cal- 
culated for  their  successful  display,  by  that  con- 
stitutional diffidence  which  has  been  already 
tioned  as  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of 
his  boyhood,  and  which  never  abandoned  him 
through  life  ;  for  it  has  been  remarked,  by  those 
well  capable  of  forming  an  unprejudiced  judgment, 
that  even  in  the  most  elaborate  and  powerful 
Speeches  of  his  later  years,  when  in  full  posMA* 
sion  of  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  cheered 
on  by  their  admiration,   he  always  seemed   re- 
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to  ^nre  the  reiitt  to  hi;«  imsu^nation,  and 
«tiuiMN»Iy  to  draw  back, as  though  trenching  on  for- 
bidden ground,  whenever  he  became  awnre  that  hit 
was  departing  from  that  ch)se  and  argumentative 
style  of  oratory,  which  was  based  u|x>n  the  moNt 
profound  calculations,  and  n\x>n  the  mnst  exten- 
sive, curious,  and  accurate  infonnation  and  re- 
search. Yet  in  spite  of  this  rigid  self-control,  it 
would  be  easy  to  point  out  in  bin  8pecchc»  many 
jMMiges  worthy  of  the  greatest  orators,  and  con- 
vejFed  in  the  purest  spirit  of  eloquence. 

The  Committee  appointed,  in  1807,  to  enquire 
into  the  means  of  reducing  the  Public  Expendi- 
[;tiire,  had  si«  r.r..vt,.fi  that  a  new  arrangement  should 
Ube  made   i  a  the  Public  and  the  Dank  of 

id.  Upon  the  change  of  Government,  the 
^task  of  canrj'ing  this  recommendation  into  effect, 
devolved,  of  course,  upon  Mr.  Perceval ;  who,  early 
in  ihe  session  of  1808,  brought  the  whole  trans- 
:tiun  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  and 
firopoeed  some  Resolutions  founded  u{K>n  it,  which 
were  agreed  to  without  a  division.  The  letters  which 
between  the  Treasury  and  the  Bank  u|»on 
this  occasion,  and  which  gave  evident  signs  of 
Buperior  talent,  and  of  a  most  perfect  accjuaintance 
with  the  subject,  necessarily  bore  the  signature  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  the  reputa- 
tkm  of  Mr.  Huskisson  as  a  financier  and  states- 
man received  an  immense  addition,  i'rom  the  im- 
portant share  which  he  was  universally  undcrst(X)d 
VOL.  I.  e 
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to  have  had  in  prcparins^  the  Correspondence  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  and  in  conducting 
the  negociation  to  a  satisfactory  termination.      • 

In  the  long  debates  which  took  place  re- 
specting the  charges  brought  against  the  Duke 
of  York,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  he  bore  little  or 
no  share ;  but  when  Colonel  Wardle,  a  day  or 
two  before  tlie  close  of  the  session  of  1805),  came 
forward  with  a  sweeping  motion  relative  to  Public 
Economy,  Mr.  Huskisson  appears,  for  the  first 
time,  as  a  principal  in  an  important  general  de- 
bate, and  on  a  subject  embracing  the  widest  field 
for  discussion.  The  deep  attention  with  which  his 
reply  to  Colonel  Wardle  was  heard,  demonstrated 
at  once  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  speech,  and  the 
high  rank  to  which  the  speaker  had  won  his  way 
in  the  estimation  of  the  House.*  -. 

In  the  spring  i)(  this  year,  indeed,  a  very  strong 
wish  was  expressed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
—then  Viceroy  of  Ireland — that  Mr.  Huskisson 
should  succeed  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  a.s  Secretarjr' 
to  that  Goveniment,  and  the  offer  was  accordingly 
made  by  the  Minister;  but  it  was  accompanied  with 
such  a  forcible  explanation  of  the  detriment  which 
must  ensue  to  the  interests  and  well  carrying-on 
of  the  Government^  from  any  arrangement  which 
should  remove  him  from  the  Office  which  he 
actually   held,t   and   any  such   change   was  so 
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stroi^Iy deprecated,  that  Mr.  HuskLsson  reluctantly 
acquiesced  in  the  objections,  and  relinquished  the 
rank  and  importance  of  the  Irish  Secretaryship 
to  the  wishes  and  accommodation  of  the  English 
Go<vcnunent. 

He  might  now  be  said  to  have  ftunnounted 
those  appallinfr  difficulties  which  beset  the  course 
of  a  public  man,  who  is  reaolvccl  to  win  for  him- 
■eif  fame  and  distinction,  unassisted  by  the  adven- 
titjous  concomitants  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  to 
lunre  vindicated  his  claim  to  aspire,  at  no  distaal 
time,  to  the  highest  ottices  of  the  State. 

In  recurring  to  the  history  of  this  period,  and 
in  reflecting  upon  the  serious  and  mighty  influence 
which  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  the  conti- 
nuance in  ofHce  of  two  such  men  as  Mr.  Canning 
and  Mr.  Huskisson  would  have  had,  amid  the 
extraordinary  events  which  followed  in  such  rapid 
raooession,  during  the  years  which  elapsed  before 
tbey  returned  to  power,  the  dissenlions  between 
Lord  Castlcreagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  which,  in  the 
month  of  September,  led  to  the  resignation  of 
Kiese  t\^'o  ministers,  will  ever  be  a  matter  of 
d«epnt  regret. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson steadily  resisted  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
Mr.  Perceval  to  continue  in  the  Government,  and 
rejecting,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  all  tlio 
flattering  oflers  which  were  made  to  Iiim,  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  his  friend.     A  greater  or 
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more  disinterested  proof  of  attachment  was  never, 
perhaps,  ^ven  than  was  manifested  in  this  deci- 
sion. From  the  very  nature  of  his  office,  Mr. 
Huskisson  was  far  removed  from  all  participation 
in  the  causes  or  progress  of  the  disagreement, 
which  ended  in  such  an  unfortunate  result;  and, 
however  closely  connected  by  the  ties  of  private 
friendship  with  one  of  the  i)arties,  his  continuance 
in  office  with  Mr.  Perceval  could  not,  iu  the  re- 
motest degree,  have  compromised  either  his  public 
or  private  character.  By  postponing  the  sugges- 
tions of  legitimate  ambition  to  the  dictates  of 
friendship,  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  he  was 
opening  to  younger  competitors  an  opportunity  of 
passing  him  in  that  arduous  career,  in  which  he 
had  for  so  many  years,  and  with  such  indefatiga- 
ble exertions,  been  advancing,  and  this,  too,  at 
the  critical  moment  when  the  object  of  his  labours 
was  almost  within  his  view  ;  while  it  was  evident 
that  the  opportunity  now  rejected  might,  and 
probably  would,  be  long  ere  it  could  be  recalled. 
Uninfluenced  by  all  these  considerations,  Mr. 
Huskisson,  at  the  age  of  forty,  gave  to  the  world 
this  convincing  proof  of  the  strengtli  and  purity 
of  that  regard  for  Mr.  Canning,  botli  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  nnnister,  which  ended  only  in  deatli, — a 
proof  which  was  subsequently  renewed,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  with  a  similar  sacritice  of 
all  personal  ambition. 

After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  obtain  the  assistance 
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of  Lord  Grey  and  L*jrcl  Grenville,  in  forming'  « 
combined  and  extendeti  jE^overnnifnl,  the  Admi- 
nistration was  partially  remwlelled.  Mr.  Perceval 
«nited  in  himself  the  office  of  First  l^rd  of  the 
Treasury,  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  to  that  of  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
— Lord  Liverjxjol  chanp^ed  from  the  Home  to  the 
War  department,  vice  Lord  Ca*<tlereagh,  and  thun 
made  way  for  Mr.  Ryder  in  the  Home; — Lord 
Bathurst  replaced  Mr.  Canninj^  in  the  Foreign, 
until  an  answer  could  be  received  from  the  Mar- 
quess Wellesley,  then  ambaHsador  in  Spain,  to 
whom  an  offer  of  it  was  made,  which  his  Lord- 
ship accepted, — and  Mr.  Wharton  succeeded  Mr. 
Huskisson  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

WTienever  the  occurrences  of  these  times  shall 
be  calmly  and  considerately  written,  the  flisto- 
rian  will  probably  pause  with  somethin*^  like 
astonishment,  when  he  wei«(hs  and  examines  the 
component  materials  of  an  Administration,  to 
which  was  committed  the  conduct  of  a  struggle, 
the  rao«t  fearful  and  ^ijs^an tic  recorded  in  the  chro- 
nicles of  nations.  But  such  digressions  suit  not 
with  the  purpose  of  the  present  narrative. 

In  ll»e  session  of  1810,  Mr.  Huskisson's  parlia- 

lentary  exertions  were  principally  limited  to  some 
^irtrong:  observations   on  the   Army  Estimates,  in 

rhich   he  strenuously  argued    the    necessity    i)f 

moray,   and  of  any   practicable   reduction, — 

points  which  he  again  pressed  on  the  consideration 
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of  Government  in  the  discussions  which  enmied  on 
the  Budp;et.  This  conduct  drewdo^vn  some  sharp  '] 
comments  from  Mr.  Whitbread,  who,  after  com- 
plimenting his  abilities,  and  reg^ettino;  the  loss 
which  the  public  had  sustained  by  the  manner 
in  which  "  his  place  was  then  occupied  rather  than 
supplied,'*  reproached  him  for  the  inconsistency 
of  his  present  language,  with  that  which  he  had 
held  while  in  office  the  preceding  year  i — a  reproach 
which  Mr.  Huskisson  ably  repelled,  and  which  he 
would  probably  have  altogether  escaped,  at  least 
from  that  quarter,  had  he  not,  with  Mr.  Canning, 
declined  to  join  in  a  general  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sures of  a  government  of  which  they  had  so  re-  fl 
cently  formed  part. 

But  the  most  important  event,  as  relating  to  the 
fame  and  character  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  which 
occurred  in  the  course  of  this  year,  was  the  appear- 
ance of  his  Pamphlet  on  the  Currency  System,*  in 
which  he  displayed  the  most  consummate  know- 
ledge of  this  complicatetl  and  much  disputed  sub- 
ject, in  all  its  various  bearings, — the  soundest  and 
most  enlightened  views,  and  the  most  prophetic 
insight  into  the  dangers  and  difficulties,  which 
must  ensue  from  a  long  and  obstinate  perseverance 
in  the  existing  method  of  managing  the  financial 
resources  of  the  country.  This  publication  was 
eminently  successful,  and  confirmed  to  him  the 
reputation  of  being  the  first  financier  of  the  age. 
The  apparent  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  this 
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perit)ni)ance  wan  comjNMied,  still  live  in 
miory  of  sonic  of  those  who  hap{>ened  to  be 
at  JBartbam  when  it  was  written  ;  as  well  ds,  the 
UMftcted  manner  witii  which  he  would  Join  the 
|>sirty  in  the  morning,  and  subniit  to  their  remarlui 
tl^fig||Dce$eive  sheeti;,  which  he  had  prepared  since 
they  had  separated  on  the  precedin^^  ni^bt. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  evident  bias  for  llie 
study  of  finance,  which  he  hud  tc-stified  even 
from  his  early  youth,  as  shewn  by  his  Speech  at 
the  Club  of  17b9, — a  study  for  which,  from  the 
ttngular  p<jwer8  of  calculation,  and  from  the  clear- 
ness and  depth  of  intellect  with  which  nature 
had  gifted  him,  he  was  so  peculiarly  adapted,— it 
cannot  but  appear  somcwhut  extraordinary,  and  it 
is  i;ertainly  much  to  be  regretted,  both  for  the 
public  and  himself,  that  he  should  never,  in  his 
whole  career,  have  presided  as  Chief  over  a  de- 
partment, in  which  his  views  and  plans  of  finance 
lliughthave  been  fully  developed  and  carried  into 
exaeution.  There  is  every  reason  to  siip|HJse  that 
ft  gVMt  simplification  of  sy-stem,  as  well  as  in  the 
details  of  management,  would  have  resulted  from 
the  guidance  of  his  master-hand,  and  that  this 
simplification  would  have  been  naturally  attended 
with  considerable  advantages,  in  point  of  economy 
in  the  collection  ;  while  his  own  words,  in  the  last 
^session  of  Parliament,  authorize  the  belief,  that  a 
change  in  the  principles  and  distribution  of  our 
present  burthensomc  taxation  would  have  been, 
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yjkVtifeliMrly  in  later  years,  strongly  advocated  by 
his  influence. 

In  the  debates  on  Mr.  Perceval's  Regency  Bill, 
Mr.  I'luskisson  adopted  the  same  policy  and  the 
same   line  of  conduct  as   that   pursued   by  Mr. 

•Canning,  and  contented  himself  with  stating  his 
opinions  once  iu   the  course   of  the  discussions. 
When  the  Bill  had  finally  passed,  it  is  well  known 
that  a  considerable  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  what 
would  be  the  determination  of  the  Prince  Regent 
with  respect  to  ministerial  arrangements,  and  soj 
strong  was  the  expectation  that  a  change  would 
take  place,  and  so  far  were  the  preparatory  steps 
for  such  a  change  advanced,  that,  in  the  month  of 
January  1811,  Mr.  Huskisson  received  a  commu- 
nication, through  a  mutual  friend,  from  the  person 
to  whom  the  Prince  Regent  was  supposed  to  have 
entrusted  the  necessary  powers  for  making   the 
new  arrangements,  intimating  a  wish  to  know  how 
far  he  might  feel  inclined  to  lend  his  assistance 
towards  the   formation  of  a  new  administration. 
To  this  communication  an    answer  was    made, 
through  the  same  channel,  in  the  following  words  : 
— **  A  proposal  to  myself  separately,  and  which  I 
should  conceive  to  imply  the  exclusion  of  those 
with  whom  I  am   personally  and  ])olitically  con- 
nected, is  that  which  I  could,  in  no  shape,  enter- 
tain.    A  proposal  which  was  not  thus  exclusive, 
I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  considering  with  the 

'••person  to  whom  it  would,  in  that  case,  naturally 
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ht  "made,  and  my  decision  would  be  regulated 
0|)on  that  joint  consideration/' 
t;  It  is  evident  that,  in  using  these  expressionn, 
allusion  was  mcide  to  Mr.  Canning ;  and  in  thus 
declinint^,  at  once,  even  to  entertain  a  propoNaJ 
exclusively  addressed  to  hiuiself,  Mr.  Huskissoo 
neoewed  the  proof  of  his  unshaken  determination 
to  adhere  to  the  fortunes  of  that  statesman,  which 
he  had  already  exhibited  in  1809.  Whether  any 
negociations  of  a  more  extensive  nature  were  ever 
contemplated,  in  consequence  of  tliis  refusal  on 
his  part  to  treat  alone,  it  is  unnecessary  to  in- 
quire ;  as  all  further  steps  became  useless,  by  the 
ii>deei8ion  of  the  Prince  Regent  to  continue  the 
ieaortiDg  Administration. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  Mr.  Perceval  having 
proposed  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
iStalie  of  Commercial  Credit,  Mr.  Horner  move<l, 
that  the  name  of  Mr.  Huskisson  should  l>e  added 
to  the  list.     This  proposal  was  declined  by  Mr. 
Huskisson ;  who  stated,  that  he  did  not  conceive 
the  existing  distress  to  proceed  from  any  interrupt 
tion  of  public  credit,  but  rather  from  a  spirit  of 
overtrading;  and  his  objection  was  enforced  by 
Mr.  Canning,  who  observed  that,  from  the  nar- 
row description  of  the  investigation  proposed,   the 
•  qualities    for  wliich  his    friend  was   particularly 
distinguished  were  not  necessary — qualities  which 
would  only  have  been  of  essential  advantage,  if 
Committee  had  been  about  to  inquire,    not 
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only  into  the  immediate,  but  into  the  remote,  causes^ 
of  the  then  state  of  commercial  credit.  The  motion  i 
of  Mr.  Horner  was  consequently  abandoned. 

It  was  in  the  progress  of  this  session  also,  that 
the  celebrated  debate  took  place  upon  Mr*  Hor- 
ner's Resolutions  on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion 
Committee.  Mr.  Huskisson  rose  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Vansittart,  who  had  called  upon  liini  to  answer, 
**  in  what  sense  the  term  depreciation,  as  used 
by  the  Committee,  was  to  be  understood?" — ^an 
answer  which  was  returned,  as  Mr.  Canning  after* 
wards  remarked,  **  in  one  sense  at  leasts  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  him  who  had  asked  for 
it."  Mr,  Huskisson's  speech  was  distinguished 
by  the  force  and  i>erspicuity  of  its  arguments,  and 
by  the  soundness  of  its  principles,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  was  dealing  with  a  subject  of  which 
he  was  completely  master.*  .iM 

This  s])eech,  and  those  of  Mr.  Canning  in  the   -i 
same  debate,  and   in  one  which   followed  a  few     ' 
nights  after,  on  Mr.  Vansittart's  resolutions,  will 
be  found  to  comprise  all  that  the  deepest  and  most 
patient  research,  united  to  the  clearest  intellect, 
could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  question.  What  share 
Mr.  Huskisson  might  have  had  in  the  masterly     j 
displays  of  his  friend  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;     ^ 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  infer,  from  past  and 
succeeding  circumstances,  from  the  tendency  of 
all  the  known  and  favourite  pursuits  and  studies 
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of  both,  that,  though  the  eloquent  beauty  of  the 
language,  the  polished  wit  and  poi^^nant  sarcajsm, 
may  hare  been  the  undivided  claim  of  Mr.  Can 
ning,  yet  that  in  the  elaborate  exhibition  of  finan 
ciid  Ucience,  in  the  lucid  explanations  of  the 
most  complicated  det^ls  of  fijerures  and  calcula- 
tions, and  in  the  masterly  manner  of  treating  this 
abstruse  and  laborious  8ubject,  he  may  have 
[owed  something  to  the  j^enius  of  him,  whose  life 
lad  been  dedicated  to  the  attaiimieut  of  this  im« 
[portant  branch  of  political  knowledge. 

Early  in  1812,  Lord  Wellcsley  threw  up  his 
koflk:e,  on  a  difference  of  opinion  between  himself 
and  his  colleagues  respecting  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion, and  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula; 
and  arrangements  had  scarcely  been  concluded  by 
which  Lord  Castlereagh  was  to  succeed  him,  when 
Mr,  Percerdl  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  amnMiB.  In 
the  distribution  of  the  parliamentary  grant  to  the 
family  c^  this  excellent  man,  Mr.  Huskisson,  with 
a  dfinsiderate  kindness  which  did  honour  t4)  his 
bead  and  heart,  urged  that  some  distinction  should 
be  made  between  the  younger  children  and  the 
eldest  son»  and  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the 
original  resolution,  that  the  Prince  Regent  should 
be  enabled  to  grant  him  £1,000  a-year  during  the 
life-time  of  Mrs.  Perceval,  which  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  great  majority.  This  pension  subse- 
quently merged  when  Mr.  Perceval  was  ap- 
[xiiuted  one  of  the  Tellers  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
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ftWy'  additional   charge  't6  the  public  was  thus 
avoided. 

*^  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  an  address  for  a 
strong  and  efficient  administration  was  carried  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Stuart  Wortley,  and  the  royal  commands  were  in 
consequence  given,  first  to  Lord  Weliesley  and 
Mr.  Canning,  and  afterwards  to  Lord  Moira,  for 
the  formation  of  a  combined  ministry.  These 
having  failed,  the  ta.sk  was  committed  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  and  proposals  were  made  to  Lord  Wel- 
iesley and  Mr.  Canning,  and  all  but  accepted, 
when  fresh  difficulties  arose,  and  the  whole  nego- 
tiation fell  to  the  ground.  Thus  were  the  prospects 
of  Mr,  Iluskisson  again  annihilated  ;  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  proposed  arrangement,  was  to  have  gone 
to  Ireland  with  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  to 
have  united  in  himself  the  two  high  offices  of  Se- 
cretary and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  that 
country. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  was  the  second 
time  in  which  he  had  been  disappointed  of  the 
post  of  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  that,  on  this 
occasion,  so  high  was  the  sense  entertained  of  his 
abilities,  and  so  great  the  desire  to  secure  his 
assistance,  that  it  was  intended  to  combine  in  his 
favour  two  offices,  which,  up  to  that  time,  and 
subsequently,  till  the  Iri.sh  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer  was  merged  in  that  of  England,  were 
considered  perfectly  distinct.     On  the  failure  of 
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the  negotiation,  the  old  separation  was  continued, 
and  Mr.  Peel  appointed  Secrclarj-,  and  Mr.  Vesey 
Fitz-Gerald  CbaneelJor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  the 
1  Irish  Government. 

Without  for  a  moment  impugning  the  purity  of 
,hi8  motives^   or   undervaluing  the  extent  of  the 
sacrifice  which  Mr.  Canning  judged  it  incumbent 
.upon  him  to  make  at  this  cunjuncture^  it  isimpos- 
».«ble  not  to  regret,  that  he  should  have  deemed 
I  i  sucli  a  sacrihce  necessary  for  his  |)enk>nal  honour 
and  consistency.     Even  at  this  moment,   all  the 
qonsequences  of  that  fatal  decision  are  not,  per- 
[.Jiaps,  fully  disclosed,  and  cannot  be  duly  appre- 
ciated.    Yet  amid    the    growling  of  the   storm, 
/which  now  clouds  the  political  horizon  from  nortli 
to  south, — ^from  the  frozen  steppes  of  Russia  to  the 
fttiwy  shores  of  Naples, — we  cannot  but  lament, 
that  the  same  generous  master-spirit  which  swayed 
the  councils  of  Britain  in  182G  and  1827,  was  not 
destined  to  preside  over  those  at  Vienna  in  1H14 
and  1816.     The  world  is  now  reaping  the  bitter 
froitsof  that  unprincipled  and  short-sighted  policy, 
which,  with  a  rashness  equally  feeble  and  pre- 
stiin|)tuou8,  then  parcelled  out  Eur(>()e  by  weight 
and  measure,  regardless  of  the  wishes  or  wants  of 
the  people,  and  frittered  away,  without  any  solid 
advantage  being  gained  either  for  this  country  or 
for  the  general  interests  of  humanity,  thai  single 
i4)pportunity,    which  a  combination  of  the  most 
unibreseeQ  events  could  alone  have  afforded  for 
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making  England  the  arbitress  of  the  continent, 
and  winning  for  her  the  lasting  esteem  and  grati- 
tude of  regenerated  nations. 

The  failure  of  this  negotiation  was  attended 
with  consequences  of  the  most  discouraging  nature 
to  the  advajicement  of  Mr.  Huskisson ;  and  as  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  broken  off  are  understood 
to  have  been  purely  personal  to  Mr.  Canning,  and 
such  as  in  no  way  involved  the  abandonment  of 
any  political  principles,  the  adherence  of  his 
friends  to  his  decision  was  equally  flattering  to  him, 
and  honourable  to  their  o^vn  disinterestedness. 

Already,  in  1809,  Mr.  Huskisson  by  relinquish* 
ing  his  office  had  made  way  for  rival  candidates i 
for  pohtical  honours;  and  his  rejection  of  any 
arrangement  in  which  Mr.  Canning  was  not  com*« 
prised,  now  once  more  enabled  others  to  get  the 
start  of  him.  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  the 
aspiring  fortunes  of  Mr.  Peel  and  Mr.  Robinson, 
both  younger  and  less  experienced  in  business, 
took  an  ascendancy  M^hich,  for  many  years,  threw 
Mr.  Huskisson  comparatively  into  the  back- 
ground, f 

A  fresh  cast  of  characters  now  became  requisite; 
Lord  Liverpool  was  named  tirst  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  was  considered  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Vansittart,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
Lord  Sidmouth  and  Lord  Bathurst  Secretaries 
for  the  Home  and  Colonial  Departments.  In 
June,    the   new  finance  minister  pnxluced  his 
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Bttdgiet,  when  Mr.  Huskismo  seized  the  oppov- 
tunit>'  of  again  enforcing  the  necessity  of  wAafAag 
every  practicable  method  of  Tetrenching  the  ex- 
penditure, and  equalizing  it  with  the  public 
inooDie;  at  the  Mine  time  tdmitlimgy  that  the  plan 
proposed  was  as  acceptable  as  any  measure  of  that 
icharacter  could  be,  in  the  actual  state  o(  the 
.reaources  of  the  country. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  Parlianenty  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year,  he  receiTed  an  invitation  from 
aany  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitaiitB  of  Chi- 
chester to  succeed  Mr.  Thomas  (who  had  signified 
his  intention  of  retiring),  as  representative  for  tliat 
city,  on  what  is  there  called  the  Blue,  or  indepen- 
<ient  interest.  Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying 
than  this  invitation,  nothing  more  flattering  titan 
the  reception  which  he  met  with,  both  on  his  can» 
T&B,  and  at  the  hustings,  where  he  was  returned 
without  opposition.  Having  resided  for  several 
years  in  the  vicinity  of  his  new  constituents,  he 
could  not  but  be  sensible  that  the  selection  of 
hhn  conveyed  the  strongest  proof  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held,  both  in  public  and 
private  life ;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  bemg  at 
the  time  out  of  office,  and  the  little  prospect  which 
was  visible  of  his  return  to  it,  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  compliment,  in  a  way  alike  honourable  to 
thftoloctofs  of  Chichester  and  to  himself. 

ParliamaoliiiRmbled  in  November,  when  Mr. 
UoskissoQ  ODce  more  exposed  and  controverted 
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the  notorious  Resolution  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  declar- 

ig  that  a  pound  note  and  a  shilling  were  equi- 
ralent  to  a  guinea,  which  the  latter  jjertinaciously 
'maintained,  in  the  face  of  the  flagrant  proofs  to 
Xhe  contrary  which  daily  occurred. 

In  the   month  of    March   following,  he  took 
a  luminous  and  scrutinizing  view  of  the  Finances 
the    country,    and    of  the  Resolutions    pro- 

)sed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 

stated  the   nature  of  the   alterations  which  he 

wished  to   see  introduced.     For  this  speech  he 

jieceived  the  highest  comi)limcnts  from  Mr.  Baring 

h.  Henry  Thornton,    Mr.  Tierney,    and   ot^ier 
[inembers  of  the  House  most  conversant  with  the 

ibject.*     It  is  full  of  those  peculiar  excellencies 

[which  mark  all  what,  in  order  to  avoid  periphrasis, 

l^may  be  familiarly  termed  the  professional  speeches 

of  Mr.  Huskisson.  ,^ 

When   the    question    of   the   existing    Corn 

Laws    was    brought    under    the  notice  of    the 

House  in  this  session,  he  distinguishetij  himseif  in 

[the  debate  which  mx>se  on  certaiii  rPAolutiuax 

moved  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell ;  and  it  ^  th« 


occasion  that  he  first 
duated  prohibitory  d 
gave  rise  to  so  niuc' 
been  matured  by  t 
Lord  LiveqwoL     1< 
even  at  this  period 


H>8ed  a 
anil 
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the  notorious  Resolution  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  declar- 
ing that  a  pound  note  and  a  shilling  were  equi- 
valent to  a  guinea,  which  the  latter  pertinaciously 
maintained,  in  the  face  of  the  flagrant  proofs  to 
the  contraiy  which  daily  occurred. 

In  the  month  of  March  following,  he  took 
a  luminous  and  scrutinizing  view  of  tlie  Fioancea 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  Resolutions  pro^ 
posed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  an4 
stated  tlie  nature  of  the  alterations  which  he 
wished  to  see  introduced.  For  this  speech  h* 
received  the  highest  compliments  from  Mr.  Barings 
Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  Mr.  Tierney,  and  othc^: 
members  of  the  House  most  conversant  with  the 
subject.*  It  is  full  of  those  peculiar  excellencies 
which  mark  all  what,  in  order  to  avoid  periphrasis^ 
may  be  familiarly  termed  the  professional  speeches 
of  Mr.  Huskisson. 

When  the  question  of  the  existing  Corn 
Laws  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  in  this  session,  he  distinguished  himself  ii| 
the  debate  which  arose  on  certain  resolutions 
moved  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell ;  and  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  he  first  proposed  a  scale  of  gra- 
duated prohibitory  duties,  which,  in  after  years^ 
gave  rise  to  so  much  discussion,  when  they  h 
been  matured  by  the  wisdom  and  experience 
Lord  Liverpool.  It  is  worthy  too  of  remark,  that 
even  at  this  period  Mr.  Huskisson  objected  to  the 
•  Se«  vol.  i.  p.  ^73. 


pSp(»itwmV  flf  Sir  Henry  I'arnell, 


as  procc^d- 

ing  too  much  on  the  principle  of  ^ving  llic  mono- 
pofy  of  the  English  market  to  tlie  English  corn 
grower. 

In  the  summer  of  1814,  Mr,  Canning  accepted 
the  Embassy  to  Lisbon,  It  has  been  lately 
INated,  in  a  work  of  great  authority,  that  he 
■rffd  so  reluctantly,  and  that  he  was  only  '*  in- 
duced to  do  so,  because  the  Government  had 
made  it  the  condition  of  enrolling  in  itn  ranks 
thoie  of  his  personal  friends,  who  had  attached 
themselves  to  his  political  fortunes.*'*  Who  the 
friends  were,  for  whom  Mr.  Canning  sacrificed 
hhnself  on  this  occasion,  it  is  not  pretended  to 
guess.  But  as  Mr.  Huskisson,  it  is  believed, 
was  the  only  one  of  those  friends  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  direction  of  a  department, 
an  inference  might  be  drawn,  that  it  was  for  his 
adrancemcnt  ])rincipally,  that  Mr.  Canning  took 
npon  himself  the  unpopularity  wliich  was  attached 
to  the  Lisbon  Embassy.  This  inference  is  dis- 
tinctly repelled  on  the  part  of  Mr.  IIuski.«4son's 
friends.  If  any  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  the  anec- 
dotes of  the  times,  it  would  be  contradicted  by 
what  ivas  then  currently  reported,  and  often 
alhided  to,  even  in  Parliament;  namely,  that 
Mr.  Canning  had,  not  long  before  his  apjwint- 
ment,  released  his  adherents  from  all  political 
allegiance,  and,   as   Mr.  Whitbread  sarcastically 

•  PoIiUral  Lile  of  Mr  Caunuig,  by  A.  G.  SUpleton,  Bm|.,  v.i.  p.  "JO, 
VOL.  I.  f 
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expressed  it,  told  them  •*  to  shift  for  themsclTes.*** 
But  without  attaching  any  importance  to  what 
was  jx)8sibly  merely  an  idle  report,  it  must  appear 
rather  incredible,  that  no  expedient  could  have 
been  devised,  by  which  the  services  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  could  be  made  palatable  to  the  Government, 
short  of  endangering  Mr.  Canning's  public  reputa- 
tion; or  that  Government  should  have  been,  aU 
of  a  sudden,  so  blind  to  the  value  of  the  tVirmcrJ 
as  to  have  made  his  admission  to  office  contingent 
upon  the  appointment  of  the  latter  to  a  post,  the 
acceptance  of  which  he  waa  well  aware  would 
enable  liis  enemies  '*  to  misrepresent  and  calum- 
niate" him.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  due  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Huskisson  to  say,  that,  how- 
ever closely  united  to  Mr.  Canning  in  private  and 
in  political  friendship,  he  has  a  fair  and  indis- 
putable right  to  be  considered  as  the  worker-out 
of  his  own  greatness.  His  connexion  with  Mr. 
Canning  may  have  retarded — it  certainly  did  not 
hasten, — his  rise  to  the  highest  oftices  of  the 
State.  ' 

But  whilst,  as  far  as  Mr.  Huskisson's  advance- 
ment is  concerned,  the  sacrifice  of  Mr.  Canning 
is  rejected  as  unnecessary,  the  advantage  which 
the  Government  secured  by  his  moral  sup|X)rt, 
and  by  the  unequivocal  proof  of  approbation  which 
he  gave  in  consenting  to  the  formation  of  a  con- 
nexion between  them,  is  fully  admitted.  And, 
perhaps,   among  the   many    eloquent  harangues 
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of  that  ifrreat  man,  these  m  wmt  in  which  he  dis* 
played  higher  powers  of  argument,  or  carried 
stronger  convictiou  to  the  miiids  and  prejudices  of 
those  opposed  to  him*  Uian  in  his  triiimphaiit  de- 
fence of  himself  on  this  very  appointment,  when 
attacked  by  Mr.  Lambton  in  a  formal  modem  on 
the  subject. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  In  Aut^uAt,  Mr. 
Huskisson  succeeded  Lord  GlenlKTvie  as  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Por&sts  <md  was 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  NotwitKstandbg  • 
partial  clamour  which  waj9  raised  about  the  Com 
Law6,  his  re-election  at  Chichester  met  with  no 
(ippoaition ;  for  a  more  intimate  intercoiiiie  with 
his  con3titueuts  had  only  increased  the  attachment 
and  confidence  which  they  felt  towards  him. 

The  new  otfice  in  which  he  was  placed*  af* 
folded  him  an  opportunity  of  shewing  tr>  the 
world  the  versatility  of  his  talents,  and  the  fact- 
.Htf  with  which  his  comprehensive  u^enius  could 
«|iply  itself  and  descend  to  any  subject.  The 
improvement  of  the  Cmwn  Forests  became  the 
great  object  of  his  care.  He  obtained  an  accu- 
rate insight  into  the  best  methcKls  of  planting  and 
tnaoaging  tliem,  and  made  himself  crnivemant 
with  the  nature  of  the  diHercnt  soils,  the  parti- 
cular de«cri|)iion  of  trees  to  which  they  were  best 
adapted,  the  various  trfatmont  which  the  plants 
demanded  in  different  situations  and  at  different 
periods,  and  with  the  growth  and  quality  of  the 
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timber.  All  this  he  did  with  a  readiness  and  a> 
discrimination  which  astonished,  as  much  as  it 
gratified,  the  old  and  experienced  ofiicers  of  the 
different  forests,  whose  duty  it  was  to  accompany 
him  on  his  rounds,  during  his  annual  visits  of 
inspection  to  their  respective  stations.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  they  may  still  be  heard 
to  dwell  with  admiration  on  the  interest  which 
he  took,  and  the  unusual  knowledge  which  he 
evinced,  in  the  direction  of  this^ department,  and 
that  they  will  even  now  speak  with  regret  of  the- 
natural  kindness  and  unafl'ected  simplicity  of  his 
habits. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  attraction  which  he 
possessed  in  all  his  intercourse  with  them,  that 
his  approaching  residence  among  them  was  always 
anticipated  with  feelings  of  genuine  pleasure. 
Those  who  have  only  been  accustomed  to  regard 
him  as  the  expounder  and  commentator  of  the 
most  abstruse  ramifications  of  Political  Economy, 
or  to  see  him  engrossed  in  devising  new  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  Commerce,  or  for  extending 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  distant  Colonies^ 
may  have  some  difficulty  in  imagining  the  inte- 
rest with  wliich,  like  another  Evelyn,  he  would 
listen  to  every  suggestion  for  the  success  of  the 
young  plantations,  and  watch  over  their  annual 
progress.  These  were  his  relaxations,  and  in 
these  he  found  a  compensation  for  the  fatiguing 
details  and  uninteresting,  and  equally  ungrateful. 
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duties  of  the  other  departments  of  his  situabon. 
To  thc«>e  he  gave  a  careful  and  conscientious  atten« 
tion ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  tbey 
were  far  from  affording;,  either  for  hiauM^lf  or  for 
the  publict  a  htting  or  benehcial  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  superior  powers. 

Before  Mr.  Canning  sailed  for  Portugal,  Ike 
thought  it  proper  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  friends  and 
constituents  at  Liverpool ;  and  as  he  had  prevailed 
upon  Mr.  Hu^skissou  to  become  his  isubstittite,  and 
Id  transact  his  part  of  the  parliamentary  business 
of  that  town  during  his  absence,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  tliey  should  ])roceed  thither  to- 
other, in  order  that  Mr.  Huskisson  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  acquaintmice  with  the 
principal  inhabitants.  They  were  received  with 
the  most  Battering  deTuonstrationa  of  re&pect  and 
admiration,  and  their  visit  was  marked  with  a 
8Ucce$ision  of  festivities.  Could  the  dark  veil 
which  mercifully  shadows  our  feeble  vision  have 
been  then  withdrawn,  how  would  Mr.  Canning 
have  slmddered  at  the  fatal  scene  which  wa«  des- 
tined to  perpetuate,  even  beyond  this  life,  that 
connexion,  the  foundations  of  which  he  was  tiieu 
laying  anml  gay  hopes  and  bright  anticipations  I 
What  would  have  been  his  feelings,  could  he  have 
foreseen  that  he  was  then  assisting  to  prepare  a 
tomb  for  his  unfortunate  friend  I 

In  the  course  of  1815,  the  subject  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  which  had  been  partially  discussed,  and 
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then  postponed,  in  the  pt%COThig''"yearV'^Wfrt 
brought  forward  by  the  Government,  and  long 
debates  arose  on  the  policy  of  making  such  altera- 
tions, as  might  be  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  the 
demands  and  exigencies  of  the  present  times.  An 
Act  was  accordingly  passed  for  regulating  the 
importation  of  foreign  Com.  Until  this  period, 
positive  prohibition  had  been  unknown  to  our 
Corn  Laws,  and  importation  was  never  permitted 
without  the  ]myment  of  some  duty.  The  law  was 
now  changed,  and  an  absolute  prohibition  against 
the  introduction  of  every  description  of  foreign 
grain  into  the  consumption  of  the  United  King- 
dom was  substituted,  whenever  the  average  prices 
should  be  below, — together  with  unlimited  free* 
dom  of  importation,  without  any  duty  whatever, 
when  the  prices  should  be  above, — certain  spe- 
cified rates.  Subsequent  experience  has  proved 
that  the  system  thus  adopted  was  erroneous,  and 
that  its  opeiation  was  productive  of  much  evil  in 
the  course  of  its  twelve  years'  operation.  "' 

Although  the  question  was  one  beset  with  diffi* 
culties,  and  which  had  the  double  disadvantage 
of  exposing  those  who  carae  to  the  arrangement 
of  it,  witli  fair  and  moderate  views,  at  once  to  the 
blind  fury  of  the  populace,  and  to  the  unforgiving 
jealousy  of  the  landed  interest,  whose  mutual  dis- 
appointment in  their  equally  unreasonable  ex-* 
pectations  found  a  single  point  of  agreement  in 
a  cordial  hatred  of  the  supporters  of  a  middle 
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course;  and  aJikough  he  was  nut  called  upon 
/rpm  hh  official  .situation  to  draw  down  on  himself 
Qiis  mttffi  of  unpopularity,  Mr.  HuAkLsson  uever- 
theless  took  a  proroinent  part  in  thei»e  discusJiiouH. 
Ife  aeems,  indeed,  to  have  hnd  extraordinary 
pka&ure  in  ^n^ppling  with  subjects  of  thiii  ardu- 
ous and  complicated  kind,  and  ti>  have  found  in 
them  something  congenial  to  his  nature.  Diffi- 
dent of  bis  oNvn  jjowcrs,  and  free  from  anything 
like  a  feeling  oi'  rivalry  or  jealousy,  he  tihould  .seem 
U>  have  systematically  relinquished  ail  topics, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic,  which  demanded  or 
allowed  the  use  or  display  of  tlie  more  dazzling 
and  imposing  graces  of  pubUc  speaking,  to  tiie 
splendid  elo(}ueDce  of  Mr.  Canning.  It  is  cer- 
tain at  least,  tliat,  during  the  hfe  of  that  great 
man,  he  .seldom,  if  ever,  mixed  in  the  discu.ssions 
on  Foreign  Policy,  however  tempting  the  (xrcu- 
sion ;  and  that,  although  invariably  favourable  to 
the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  to  the 
Claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics^  he  generally 
limited  his  supjiort  of  them— with  tiie  exception 
of  a  speech  in  favour  of  tlie  latter  iu  1820 — to  a 
julent  vote. 

In  thus  devoting  his  nund  to  the  study  of 
Political  Economy,  he  may  have  been  impelled, 
not  merely  by  a  natural  predilection,  hut  also  by 
a  conviction  that,  in  pursuing  this  thorny  and 
unattractive  path,  he  was  likely  to  meet  fewer 
competitors  for  the  prize,  and  that  the  combina- 
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tiou  of  his  own  intimate  acquaintance  with  this 
abstruse  department  of  politics, — including-  Fi^ 
nance,  Currency,  and  Commerce, — with  the 
unrivalled  endowments  and  enlightened  views  of 
Mr.  Canning  in  the  wide  range  of  foreign  and 
•domestic  policy,  would  greatly  strengthen  their 
mutual  influence,  and  extend  their  means  of  bene- 
fiting both  their  own  country  and  the  world, 
whenever  they  might  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in 
the  administration  of  public  affairs.  But,  what- 
-ever  may  have  been  the  motives  which  induced 
him,  through  so  many  years,  to  direct  his  exer- 
tions in  Parliament  to  what  are  usually  esteemed 
the  least  attractive  branches  of  political  know- 
ledge, the  public  have  no  reason  to  regret  the 
decision ;  for  it  was  during  these  years  of  careful 
and  anxious  investigation  and  deep  reflection, 
amid  the  chances  and  disappointments  which,  un- 
fortunately  for  the  country,  retarded  his  rise  to  the 
higher  offices  of  the  Government,  that  his  mind  was 
unceasingly  occupied  in  preparing  tlie  ground  for, 
and  sowing  the  seeds  of,  those  Improvements,  which 
he  had  afterwards  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  to  a 
prosperous  maturity. 

The  Corn  Laws  were  not  the  only  difficult 
question  of  domestic  policy  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  Government  in  1815  and  1816.  The 
Bank  restriction,  which  had  been  continued  until 
July  in  the  latter  year,  was  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  Parliament  in  the  month  of  May; 
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ir.  Homer  mov^/ifi^'k'Sef^CrJrnfffitfei^ 
iM  be  appointed  for  inqutriog  into  the  expe- 
icy  of  restoring  the  Cash  PaynWintB  of  the  Bank 
of  En«>:iand,  and  the  safest  and  most  adrantageons 
(4lieanf(  of  effecting  Buch  restoration.   In  the  Debate 
which  ensueti,  Mr.  Huskisson  declared,  that  he 
Ktill  retained  the  opinions  which  he  had  formerly 
QJCpreased,   when  the  Bullion  Committee  had  ter- 
^*^«^^*<^  its  labours.     No  inquiry,  he  said,  was 
nccessai-y  on  the  first  point  embraced  by  the  Men 
lifi'All  agreed  that  there  was  no  security  for 
property,  no  stability  in  public  credit,  no  confi- 
dence in  trade,  no  mode  of  adjusting  the  rights 
and  consultinjEt   the    interests   of   all   cla««es  of 
soeiety,  without  a  circulation  rendered  steady  by 
potoeocing  a  permanent  and  universal  \^lue :  but 
be  thought  that  the  task  of  restoring  the  precious 
mcftals  should  be   left  to   the  discretion   of  the 
ik,  with  a  declaration,   that  the  Parliament 
enfpected    the    resumption    of   Cash    Pajinents 
should  not  be  delayed  beyond  two  years ;  and  a 
clause  declaratory  of  such  an   expectation  was 
accordingly  adopted.     The  truth  appears  to  have 
been  that,  in  the  inter\'al  since  the  former  dis- 
cmiiioiis  on  this  subject,  the  Bank  had  not  only 
selected   preparations  for  resuming  their  pay* 
neilis  in  cash,  but  had  actually  extended  their 
issues ;  so  that  the  Government  found  itself  com- 
pelled to  prolong  the  rcj«triction  till  July  1818, 
Mr.  Huskisson  took  every  opportunity  of  express- 
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ing  the  satisfaction,  with  which  he  looked  forward 
to  the  arrivTil  of  the  period  fixed  for  the  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments,  and  his  sanguine  hope  that 
it  would  not  be  delayed  beyond  the  time  contem- 
plated by  Parliament.     His  penetration,  however, 
was  at  no  loss  to  discover,  and  his  candour  did 
not  allow  him  to  disju^uise,  that  the  interval  which 
Jiiust  elapse  between  the  withdrawing,  or  absorb- 
ing, of  a  large  portion  of  the  excessive  circulation 
of  the  country,  and  the  return  to  another  state 
of  currency,  must  be  a  time  of  severe  pressure, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  all  over  Europe,     To 
this  period,  when  the  state  of  the  Currency  and 
of  the  Country  Banks  was  to  be  placed  on  a  more 
secure  footing,  he  again  alluded,  when  arguing 
in  favour  of  the  set  of  Finance  Resolutions  moved 
by  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  and  carried  in  opposition 
to   those  of  Mr,  Tieniey,    at  the   close  of   the 
Session  of   1817;   and  he  expressed  his  earnest 
hope,  that  everything  would  be  done  to  prepare 
the  country  for  the  reception  of  more  liberal  com- 
mercial arrangements,  in  order  to  afford  some  coun- 
terpoise to  the  pressure  which  he  foresaw  impend- 
ing, and  to  disarm  the  jealousy  of  foreign  countriesu*, 
In  tJie  debate  which  followed  Lord  Althorp*s 
attempt,  in  1818,   for  a  repeal  of  the   Leather 
Tax,  which  was  defeated  by  a  very  small  ma- 
jority, we  find  Mr.  Huskisson  opposing  the  Bill» 
and  enforcing  his  opposition,  on  the  ground,  that 
no  tax  could  be  repealed  with  full  benefit  to  the 
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r^  except  direct 'iudiVattd  that  if  any  re- 
duction  could  pciRsibly  b<r  made,  theBc  ought  to 
be  the  first  to  attract  consideration. 
'"When,  in  this  year,  Mr.  Tiemcy  moved  a  Re» 
volution,  inrulving  the  much  agfitated  question  of 
an  immediate  resumption  of  Cash  Payment*,  Mr. 
Huskissrm  successfully  advocated  a  furtlier  delay. 
He  .•ihewed  that  such  a  measure  was  then  incom^ 
patible  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  that 
the  House  coidd  do  nothing  more  than  declare  the 
tttne  for  resuming  such  payments,  leaving  the 
'care  of  providing  the  necessary  means  to  the  Bank 
itself.  But  while  he  maintained  that  tiie  present 
was  not  the  season  fur  removing  the  restriction,  he 
-RTowed  that  a  difference  existed  between  him 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  certain 
points.  This  led  him  to  defend  and  eulogize  the 
Report  made  by  the  Bullion  Committee;  which 
he  characterized  as  containing  a  perspicuous  stat6» 
meat  of  facts  and  well  connected  inferences  still 
unanswered,  and  he  expressed  his  regret  tliat  tiic 
distinguished  individual  who  had  prepared  it — Mr. 
Homer — was  not  li\nng  to  assist  the  present  deli- 
berations with  the  force  of  his  reasoning  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  judgment. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  ISfr.  Huskisson  re-elected  for 
Chichester  without  any  op}>osition. 

On  the  appointment  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Session  of  lt<iy,  Mr. 
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Hiiskisson*§  a!)1]lti^j^,  'M^  hU  tiiowledg^  6f  all  the 
intricacies  of  the  subject,  were  too  conspicuous 
not  to  ensure  his  name  beinp^  included  in  the  list ; 
and  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  influence  which 
his  great  talents  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
finance  secured  to  him,  proved  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  Ministers  in  surmounting  the  difficul- 
ties which  opposed  them.  The  masterly  Exposi- 
tion which  he  made,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Excheqner — the  present  Lord  Bexley — brought 
forward  his  string  of  Resolutions,  relating  to  publie 
Income  and  Expenditure,  as  founded  upon  the 
Report  of  that  Committee,  probably  saved  the 
Goverament  on  that  occasion ;  or,  should  this  be 
thought  too  bold  an  assertion,  certainly  contri- 
buted very  essentially  to  mitigate  the  opposition 
which  they  encountered.  It  has  been  said,  that 
Mr.  Huskisson  gave  a  financial  view  of  each 
European  Exchequer,  and  detailed  the  various 
measures  then  in  progress  among  the  different 
Continental  States,  with  an  ease  and  fidelity 
which  excited  general  surprise  and  admiration. 
Without  disguising  the  difficulties  of  our  situation, 
br  attempting  to  mystify  or  delude  the  country 
with  vague  calculations,  he  drew  from  our  very 
embarrassments  fresh  arguments  for  that  economy 
and  exertion,  which  alone  could  ultimately  enable 
us  to  weather  .them.  The  whole  of  this  convincing 
address*  is  worthy  the  deepest  attention,  not  only 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  28. 
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for  tlie  valuable  iuformation  and  sotuid  doctrines' 
with  which  it  abouiids,  but  for  the  consummate 
skill  with  which,  while  defending  the  general 
policy  of  tlio  Cuminittee,  he  prudently  disarmed 
hi^  opponents,  by  conceding  to  them  as  much  m 
possible,  and  admitted  tliat  the  measure  in  consi- 
deration could  only  be  justified  ujjon  the  principle 
of  necessity.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  tliat  this 
Sfieech  was  never  revised  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  and 
that  no  notes  of  it  are  in  existence  ;  for  the  report 
o£  it  can  convey  only  a  very  feeble  idea  of  the 
impression  which  it  caused  on  its  delivery. 

The  death  of  George  the  Thinl  having  rendered 
it  aece:<«ary  to  summon  a  new  Parliament,  Mr. 
Huskisson  was  again  returned  for  Chichester, 
with  the  same  marks  of  attachment  and  appro* 
bation  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  on  tlie 
three  preceding  occasions.  The  Session  D|>e4)od 
in  April,  and  early  in  May,  Mr.  Baring,  on  pre- 
senting a  Petition  from  the  Merchants  of  London, 
respecting  the  Restrictions  which  im|>eded  com- 
mercial enterprize,  made  that  celebrated  sjjeecb, 
to  which  Mr.  Huskisson  so  successfully  referred, 
when  he  vindicated  the  measures  of  Government 
on  a  subsequent  occasion. 

In  the  course  of  this  year.  Agricultural  Distress 
again  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  a  Committee  was  appointed,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Holme  Sumner,  to  consider  the  various 
Petitions  connected  with  this  subject;    but  an 
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instruction  was  afterwards  moved  and  carried  by 
Mr.  Robinson,  •*  confining  the  inquiry  to  the 
mode  of  ascertaining,  returning,  and  calculating 
the  average  prices  of  com  in  the  twelve  maritime 
districts,  under  the  provisions  of  the  existing  Com 
Laws,  and  to  any  frauds  which  might  be  com- 
mitted, in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
said  Laws  ;"  which  restriction,  of  course,  rendered 
the  labours  of  this  Committee  of  comparatively 
little  importance.  In  the  following  year,  Minis* 
ters  having  withdrawn  their  opposition  to  such  a 
measure,  a  Committee  was  appointed,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Gooch,  for  a  more  extended  inquiry. 
Of  this  Committee,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  tlie  most 
active  ministerial  member;  and  the  long  and 
elaborate  Report,  which  was  the  result  of  their 
labours,  has  been  understood  to  have  emanated 
principally  from  him.  It  has  been  often  supposed, 
too,  that  in  the  prominent  part  which  he  took  in 
this  Committee,  and  in  the  steadiness  with  which 
he  urged  and  defended  a  more  liberal  system  in 
respect  to  the  Corn  Laws,  may  be  discovered  the 
explanation  of  that  mingled  feeling  of  suspicion 
and  fear,  with  which  that  party,  which  denomi- 
nates itself  the  Landed  Interest,  subsequently 
appears  to  have  watched  all  his  measures. 

When  towards  the  end  of  this  year,  Mr.  Canning,, 
from  circumstances  and  considerations  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  general  policy,  and  indeed  purely  per- 
sonal, retired  from  the  administration,  Mr,  Hus- 
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ktsson  tff(l  nrtt  follow  his  example  ;  not  fr»>m  any 
attachment  to  his  own  office,  but  because  be  Miir 
timt  to  re.si^  at  that  moment  would  have  been  to 
act  most  unfairly  by  Mr.  CanninjEf,  in  piTinjif  to  hw 
retirement  a  character  which  did  not  belong  to  tt, 
and  mt^ht  prove  embarrawing  to  the  GoTemment, 

Although  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
wmsequently,  not  involved  in  whatever  reaponsi- 
bility  attached  to  the  proceedings  of  the  ministers 
against  the  Queen,  Mr.  Huskisson  did  not  fear  to 
mcur  \i\h  share  of  the  unpopularity  which  Uioae 
proceedings  had  entailed  upon  them :  nor  did  he 
shrink  from  their  defence,  when,  early  in  the 
aession  of  1H2I,  Lord  Tavistock  moved  a  reso- 
lution strongly  condemnatory  of  their  conduct : 
he,  however,  declarc»d  that  he  had  deprecated  the 
inquiry  from  the  outset,  feeling  that  the  remilt  of 
it  mxtf,t  be  to  lower  the  general  tone  of  moral  and 
.|tteiDU8  feeling  in  the  country,  but  that  to  assent 
-iAtWo  the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord  would  be  to 
declare  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, her  Majesty's  condiict  had  been,  if  not  praiae- 
^rorthy,  at  least  blameless.  Upon  this  occasion, 
he  prefaced  his  s|>eech  by  stating  his  reasons  for 
breaking  throuofh  the  practice,  which  he  had  ob- 
served during  a  long  parliamentary  life,  of  declin- 
ing questions  of  this  general  nature,  and  commented 
largely  upon  this  difficult  and  delicate  subject. 

In  the  progress  of  the  session,  the  Government 
encountered  much  op|x>sition,  and  was  ex|K)sed  to 
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several  severe  shocks,  from  the  united  attacks  of 
the  old  Whig  party,  strengthened  by  the  Country 
interest.  Several  proposals  were  made  to  repeal 
various  taxes  vsrhich  pressed  heavily  upon  the 
country,  and  the  House  and  Window  Duties  were 
the  first  selected.  Their  repeal  was  resisted  by 
the  Government ;  but  Mr.  Huskisson,  while  he 
argued  against  it,  admitted,  in  pointed  terms,  the 
propriety  of  further  economy  in  preparing  the 
Estimates,  if  it  could  be  shewn  where  further 
economy  was  practicable.  Notwithstanding  this 
conciliatory  admission,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  Government,  the  resolution  was  only 
lost  by  a  majority  of  26.  Another  and  more 
successful  attack  was  then  made,  and  ministers 
were  outvoted  in  an  endeavour  to  continue  the 
additional  duties  upon  Malt ; — a  defeat  which  they 
retaliated  a  few  nights  after,  when  tliey  succeeded 
in  throwing  out  the  Bill  for  tlieir  repeal  by  a 
large  majority.  But  in  June  they  were  once  more 
in  a  minority,  respecting  the  duty  on  horses  em- 
ployed in  husbandry,  which  was  repealed  by  a 
Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Curwen.  On  all  these 
occasions,  Mr.  Huskisson  spoke  forcibly  against 
these  proposals ;  and  as  they  were  considered  to 
be  more  especially  calculated  for  the  relief  of  the 
Agricultural  Interest,  and  were  introduced  and 
advocated  by  those  who  regarded  themselves  «»f| 
more  peculiarly  the  representatives  of  that  body, 
this  active  opposition,  perhaps,  may  be  thought 
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to  h^y  -nbiifett  to  intTlspose  that   powetfu! 

party  >iiii  im  liier  towards  the  principles  and  policy 
of  Mr.  Huskisson. 

•    The  event«  which  had  occurred  in  the  House  of 
Commons  created  a  very  general  impression,  that 
wiBetliing'  mast  be  done  before  the  reassembling 
of  Parliament,  towards   repairing  the  we 
which  had  been  occasioned  to  the  Government  by 
the  loesof  Mr. Canning;  and  itwa.s  soon  understood 
that  this  imprcs-sion  wa.s  not  unfounded.     The  in- 
dMfelVtice  with  which  Mr.  Hunkisson  regarded  hiit 
own  situation  has  been  already  touched  on.  To  his 
aittlve  mmd,  indeed,  its  comparative  ease  did  any- 
thing but  compensate  for  the — to  him — irksome 
character  of  the  duties  belonging  to  it.  Accord- 
BUgiy,  in  the  course  of  this  year  several  communicii-' 
jDUBSeem  to  have  taken  place,  with  a  view  to^- 
change.    Among  other  suggestions,  the  Secretary-^ 
ship  of  Ireland  was  once  more  named,  but  rejected 
without  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  liuskisson  ; 
who,  having  already,  in  1809,  consented  to  decline 
that  office,  incompliance  with  the  urgent  represen- 
tations of  the  ministers  of  that  day, — having  been 
flQpain  designated  for  it,  united  with  the  Chancel- 
loiShip  of  the  Exchequer  in  1812  (an  arrangement 
which  failed  it  is  true,  but  from  no  fault  of  his), 
and  which  had    been  once  more   tendered    and 
'floce  more  declined  on  Mr.  Peel's  resignation  in 
18l8,«*-ifelt  that  he  should  be  unmindful  of  what' 
heowied  to  himself,  and  his  own  character,  if  he 
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submitted  to  become  the  successor  of  those,  who 
though  his  juniors,  both  in  years  and  in  the  public 
service,  were  now,  from  circumstances  not  within 
his  controul,  placed,  or  to  be  placed,  in  higher 
situations  at  home.  Other  arrangements  were 
then  proposed  ;  but  to  these  either  the  same  objec- 
tion apphed,  or  the  still  greater  one  of  their  points 
ing  to  offices  which  had  too  much  the  appearance 
of  sinecures,  and  the  acceptance  of  which  might 
have  been  construed  into  an  exchange  of  a  place 
of  some  business  for  one  without  any,  from  the  un» 
worthy  motive  of  adding  a  thousand  a  year  to  his 
official  income  Fresh  difficulties  arising  to  any 
alteration  satisfactory  to  himself,  Mr.  Huskisson 
determined  to  sacrifice  his  own  fair  pretensions  for 
the  desirable  object  of  attaining  an  increase  of 
strength  to  the  Government,  and  abandoned  his  in* 
tention  of  immediate  resignation;  but  he  did  not  do 
so  without  having  recorded  his  strong  sense  of  the 
injustice  which  had  postponed  for  a  time  the  reward 
to  which  he  was  so  well  entitled,  both  from  his 
long  and  zealous  exertions  in  support  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  from  his  acknowledged  efficiency 
as  a  man  of  business ;  or  without  making  it  knowi 
to  the  Minister,  that  in  consenting  to  retain  his 
present  appointment,  he  had  unwillingly  deferred 
to  the  judgment  of  his  friends,  and  to  the  fear  that 
an  invidious  and  unfair  construction, — a  construc- 
tion possibly  injurious  to  others,— might,  and 
probably  would,  be  put  upon  his  resignation.         ^ 
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All  thesa  ninusterial  ilisc'ussioiisand  ncproti&liotlii 
lemiinated,  as  is  weli  kuoun,  iu  tlic  appoinUneoC 
of  Mr.  Peel  to  the  Homo  office  in  the  umhh  of 
Lord  Sidmoutii»  and  in  that  of  Mr.  Wynn  to  the 
Board  of  Control ;  which  latter,  with  some  minor 
chani^^y  secured  the  8up{X)rt  of  the  Grenville 
party;  and  the  new  arrange nicnt  waii  announced 
about  Christmas  1 821 . 

Tlie  debates  oti  the  distresit  which  pressed 
heavily  upon  the  A^j^ricultural  intercut,  and  which, 
in  its  Gooaequenect^,  aifected  the  whol«  ctiuntry* 
were  renewed,  shortly  after  tbe  reassemblinpr  of 
Parliament  in  February  1822;  when  U>rd  Liin- 
moit^ed  the  revival  of  the  Committee  a( 

^pMcvdin^  ytar,  and  j^avo  notice,  that  the  Chun- 
'Ceilor  of  the  Jixchequer  woiiUl,  without  loss  of 
lime,  bring'  forward  a  pn>prjsai  for  cnai)lin|(  the 
ikuik  to  i»8ue  four  million  of  Exchequer  BilU  in 
hians  to  ditfercnt  parishes,  and  also  a  reduction 
of  the  Malt  tax. 

In  the  debate  which  followed  ujKin  this  ootice 
of  Ihe  noble  Marquis,  Mr.  Ilusklsson't  ft|)ecch 
muKt  be  deemed  one  of  the  most  important ;  em> 
bracing  as  it  does  a  variety  of  tliueie  topics,  witli 
vrhidi  he  wa.<!,  ))erhap»,  more  conversant  than  any 
other  Htatesman  of  hii*  time.  In  consequence  of 
what  passed  on  this  occasion,  and,  subsequently, 
im  the  motion  for  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee»  it  became  necessary  ibr  him  to  explain  the 
part  which  he  had  taken  in  preparing  the  Agri- 
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cultural  Report  of  the  preceding^  year.  Having^ 
done  so,  and  vindicated  hiniself  from  the  charges 
of  haviog  raystihed  the  members  of  that  Committee* 
he  signified  his  intention  to  abstain  from  all  attend- 
ance at  the  present  one;  in  wliich  determination 
Lord  Londonderry  declared  that  he  regarded  him 
as  perfectly  justified.  On  the  1st  of  April,  the 
new  Committee  made  their  Report,  and  on  the 
29th,  Lord  Londonderry  proposed  a  string  of  Reso- 
lutions, declaratory  of  the  views  which  he,  as  the 
leading  minister  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  entertained  for  the  purposes  of  relief. 
These  having  been  read,  Mr.  Ricardo  brought 
forward  another  set,  and  late  in  the  debate,  Mr. 
Huskisson  laid  before  the  House  those  which  he 
had  prepared  on  the  same  subject ;  giving  notice 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  his  intention,  on  the 
next  discussion,  to  state  the  cause  of  the  difference 
which  would  appear  between  his  resolutions  and 
those  of  the  noble  Marquis.  On  the  6th  of  May, 
Lord  Londonderry  moved  his  first,  and  most  im- 
portant resolution  :  it  was  combated  by  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson, and,  after  a  short  debate,  withdrawn. 

He  now  felt  that,  having  as  an  official  servant 
of  the  Crown  opposed,  and  successfully  opposed, 
a  proposition  brought  forward  by  the  leading 
member  of  Government  in  the  Huuse  of  Com- 
mons, it  was  due  to  the  chief  of  that  Govern- 
ment to  place  his  office  at  his  disposal.  Accord- 
ingly, he  waited  upon   Lord  Liverpool,  and  after 
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^srplaming- to  him  what  had  parsed,  did  that  whicfi 
he  afterwards,  in  IH28,  repeated  in  respect  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ;  namely,  placed  in  his  hands 
the  decision,  whether  the  penalty  of  such  an  act  of 
insubordination  was  to  be  enforced  against  him. 
The  result,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  as  different, 
as  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case  were  similar ; 
except,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Huskisson's  conduct  in 
1822  was  marked  with  a  character  of  official  inde- 
pendance,  or  rather  mutiny,  infinitely  stronger 
than  anything  which  arose  on  the  case  of  the  East 
Retford  disfranchisement. 

Connected  with  this  topic  of  Agricultural  distress 
was  the  motion  brought  forward  Ijy  Mr.  Western, 
in  the  month  of  June,  for  a  Committee  to  consider 
of  the  effects  which  had  been  produced  by  the  Act 
for  the  resumption  of  Cash  Payments.  Mr.  IIus- 
JuOTOa  undertook  to  reply  to  Mr.  Western ;  and, 
after  a  speech  of  singular  power  and  effect — -a 
speech  which  may  be  ranked  among  those  of  the 
first  class  for  soundness  of  {)olitical  principle,  and 
couclusivc  reasoning — moved  as  an  amendment, 
the  substitution  of  the  famous  resolution  of  1696, 
•^"  that  this  House  will  not  aiter  the  standard  of  gold 
or  silver,  in  fineness,  weight  or  denomination  ;**  an 
amendment  which  was  carried  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

=j  \Vhile  Mr.  Huskisson  invariably  and  firmly  re- 
ted  all  attempts  at  tampering  with  the  Currency, 
we  discover,  in  almost  all  his  speeches,  the  same 
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anxiety  for  the  reduction  of  the  Unfunded  Debt, 
the  same  admission  of  the  necessity  of  ado[)linj>^  all 
practicable  plans  of  economising  the  Expenditure, 
and  the  same  doctrine  constantly  laid  down,  that 
it  was  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  this  country  not 
to  set  to  foreigners  the  example  of  imposing  any 
additional  restrictions  on  Trade,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  convince  them,  that  it  was  the  fixed  de- 
termination of  England  to  pursue  that  liberal  sys- 
tem of  Commercial  Policy  which  had  lately  been 
so  auspiciously  commenced.  These  appear  to  be 
the  great  principles,  the  wisdom  and  urgency  of 
which  he  laboured,  on  all  occasions,  to  impress 
both  upon  Parliament  and  the  country,  and  in  the 
defence  of  which  he  was  ever  found  ready  to  con- 
tribute his  powerful  support. 

The  death  of  Lord  Londonderry  in  the  summer 
of  1822,  and  Mr.  Canning's  succession  to  bis  office, 
though  tliey  caused  no  immediate  alteration  in  Mr. 
Huskisson's  official  appointments,  could  not  but 
give  a  great  additional  weight  to  the  influence 
which  he  before  possessed.  Negotiations,  indeed, 
were  shortly  after  set  on  foot  for  a  partial  change 
in  the  Administration,  and  at  the  end  of  January 
1823,  Mr.  Vansittart  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
and  became  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
Mr.  Kobinson  succeeded  him  at  tlic  Exchequer, 
and  Mr.  lluskisson  was  appointed  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  As 
the  offer  had  been  at  first  unaccompanied  with  a 
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f^t  in  the  Cabinet  (which  hiul  been  attached  to 
Ihese  offices  while  held  by  Mr.  Rf)'''t^^'  m),  tuyme 
cieniur  arose  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hn  i,  which 

wa&  only  overcome  by  an  assurance,  that  the  sole 
obstacle  to  his  immediate  admission  was  not  any 
objection  to  him  individually,  but  the  extreme 
inconvenience  to  public  business,  resultinjjj  from  too 
great  an  extension  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  by  a  posi- 
tive promise,  that  the  earliest  jwssible  opportunity 
should  be  seized  to  make  an  opening  for  him.  On 
this  assurance,  he  agreed  to  waive,  or  rather  to  sus- 
pend, his  objection ;  and,  early  in  the  following 
autumn,  a  vacancy  was  made  in  the  Cabinet,  to 
which  he  was  immediately  called. 

It  mayt  perhaps,  be  here  asked,  why  the  reason* 
which  had  Ix'cn  alleged  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  as  the 
grounds  of  lus  declining  to  accede  to  tlie  arrangc- 
noent  proposed  to  him  towards  the  latter  jxirt  of 
the  year  1821,  and  which  have  before  been  alluded 
to;  namely,  his  unwillingness  to  accept  an  othce 
H'hich  had  been  successively  held  by  tliosc  who 
were  his  juniors  in  political  life ;  should  now 
be  altogether  abandoned  ?  The  answer  is  easy 
and  simple.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  as  far  back  as  1809,  and  twice 
subsequently,  he  had  been  intended  for  the 
same  appointment  which  he  refused  in  1821,— 
that,  moreover,  his  retirement  in  1809,  and  the 
failure  of  later  attempts  to  recal  him  to  otfice,  had 
given  to  Mr,  Robinson  claims  of  precedency  which 
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could  not  be  conte^ited, — and,  lastly,  that  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  at  once  removes  all  distinctions  of 
rank,  and  leaves  to  every  member  that  fair  por- 
tion of  influence  in  its  deliberations,  to  which  hi^ 
own  abilities  may  entitle  him.  .  'iw 

This  difficulty  having  been  surmounted,  another 
arose  of  a  nature  particularly  delicate  and  distress- 
ing to  Mr.  Huskisson, — the  representation  of  Liver- 
pool, Mr-  Canning  found  that  the  laborious 
duties  which  devolved  upon  him  as  one  of  the 
members  for  that  important  place,  superadded  to 
the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  to  the  lead 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  more  than  he 
could  adequately  discharge;  and  it  was  his  earnest 
wish  to  retire  from  the  representation.  Even  had 
he  resolved  to  stand  again,  there  was  reason  to 
apprehend  that  an  opposition  might  have  been 
excited,  which  would  have  protracted  the  election 
to  the  extreme  limits  allowed  by  law ;  and  this 
delay  would  have  proved  excessively  inconvenient 
to  the  progress  of  public  business  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  notorious,  that  a  party  ex- 
isted at  Liverpool,  considerable  both  in  number 
and  consequence,  which  was  favourable  to  a  Whig 
candidate,  and  Mr.  Brougham  had  been  openly 
spoken  of  as  the  object  of  their  choice.  The  Go- 
vernment felt  a  strong  and  natural  anxiety,  that 
the  second  great  commercial  port  of  the  empire 
shoidd  continue  to  be  represented  by  one  of  their 
friends,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  was  supposed  to  be  the 
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only  person  likely  to  unite  the  suffrages  of  all  parties. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  Lord 
Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canning  should  have  made  a 
point  of  his  acquiescing  in  the  only  arrangement 
which  seemed  likely  to  give  general  satisfaction, 
>i  But,  however  flattering  it  might  be  to  his  vanity 
to  be  chosen  to  fill  that  post,  which  had  been  held 
for  the  last  ten  years  by  the  6rst  statesman,  and 
most  eloquent  orator  of  the  age,  Mr.  Iluskisson 
could  not  but  be  sensible,  tliat  he  owed  a  large 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  electors  of  Cliicbester. 
They  had  sought  him  when  he  was  out  of  jxjwer, 
and  had  four  times  returned  him,  without  uppo- 
ikion.     Even  then  they  were  impatiently  waiting 
to  bestow  on  him  a  fresh  proof  of  their  appro- 
bation and  affection,     llis  seat  there  was  inde-> 
pendent,  and  unattended  with  expense :    it  bad 
been  bestovr-ed  upon  him  by  tlie  free  suffrages  of 
a  numerous  body  of  electors,  and  it  was  probably 
secure  to  him  tor  as  long  as  he  chose  to  retain  it. 
The  labours  attached  to  it  were  light,  in  compa- 
rison  to  those  which  awaited  the  representative  of 
Liverpool.     The  struggle  between  his  own  wishes 
and  a  sense  of  public  duty,  strengthened  by  the 
orgeot  solicitations  of  his  friends,  was  long  and 
painful;  but  the  latter  ultimately  prevailed,  and 
he  consented  to  exchange  the  unostentatious  secu« 
rity  of  Chichester  for  the  dazzling,  but  laborious, 
splendour  of  Liverpool. 
Lei  it  nut  l>e  8up|>ased  that,  in  referring  to  the  hesi- 
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tation  manifested  in  accepting  this  distinguished  ho- 
nour, his  friends  are  insensible  to  the  noble  manner 
in  which  the  Inhabitants  of  the  latter  place  requited 
him  for  the  sacrifice  by  an  attachment,  which  i^hewed 
itself  more  strongly  during  each  succeeding  year 
of  their  connexion,  and  which  death  itself  has  not 
dissolved.*     But  only  those  who  enjoyed  his  mqsX 


'  The  fiillowinjf  IfttiTuill  Wst  rx]»Iain  his  foolitigit, and  tLegroundH 
on  whicli  he  at  Inat  yielded  to  the  force  of  eircumstitiicefi. 

"  Whitehall  Place,  F«b.  fSB.  ^' 
"MyDeahSih;  »!     i»'»i   '    •       n't-j^  »l-.i'iJ»i<< 

•'  Seldom  hae  a  more  rduftont  task  devoh-ed  upon  any  man,  than 
thut  til  wliich  I  am  now  driven  by  (.'ircunistaiift's  u  liirli  I  cau  no  lorij^or 
ciMitri»l. 

"  Knowing  so  inttTnalely  na  you  do  the  state  of  my  feelinps  in  refe- 
rence to  my  political  eonnexiun  with  Chichetnier,  and  the  anient  de- 
sire I  hnve  so  fre<juently  expressed  to  yun,  that  it  mig;hl  k)  my  gciKtl 
fortune  to  huve  it  enntinued  during  the  remainder  of  my  public  life, 
1  am  «tlre  you  will  do  me  the  juntice  to  belime,  that  it  is  dot  without 
a  most  painful  struj^qlQ  that  I  find  tnyHvlf  cumpelled  to  entreat  all  the 
indulgence  of  tiiy  friends  for  the  inclustcJ  Addri**. 

"  Among  them  there  are  muny  to  whom,  from  the  stroogeet  claima 
of  kimlncsH  and  partiality,  it  would  be  my  wish  to  g^ive  penonally  the 
name  full  and  tteluited  expl^ination  which  I  have  given  to  you  of  the 
event's  which,  without  proJueiny  any  change  in  my  wishes  or  fcelinga, 
have,  I  may  fairly  «ay,  iu  spile  of  both,  forced  nic  into  a  new  career. 
But  I  am  so  pressed  for  tinte,  that  it  would  be  qoitc  impossible  for 
me  to  write  to  each  of  them  acparatcly  un  the  subject. 

*'  1  know  how  little  a  public  man  is  likely  to  obtain  credit  for  aia- 
cerity,  when  he  declares  that  any  change  in  which  he  acquiesces  haa 
not  been  an  object  of  hii*  anibjlinn,  and  is  not,  nt  the  time,  a  anurce  of 
)ier»onal  gratification.  That  this  wiU  t»e  the  natural  infen-nce  with 
the  multitude  is  what  I  must  expect.  But  it  in  to  me  a  cnnHolation  to 
know,  that  from  my  habits  of  confidence  wjtii  you  I  was  enabled  last 
summer,  and  again  some  weeks  ago,  to  lay  before  you  the  real  state 
of  my  mind,  and  that  I  have  since  had  an  opportunity  of  satisfying 
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ihtimsrte'coiifidencc,  can  " cT^cTaHe  "libw  imich  hr 
underwent  before  he  cotild  bring  himself  to  a 
decision,  or  how  much  it  cost  him  to  abandon  his 
former  faithful  friends  and  constituents.  IV or  let 
those  faithful  friends  and  constituents  be  defrauded 
of  the  just  expression  of  latitude  which  is  due  to 
them,  from  all  who  loved  aiid  atlmired  Mr.  Uns- 
kjsson.  The  proceedings  which  t(x>k  place,  and 
the  Address  which  was  transmitted  to  hinu  when 
h  became  known  that  he  did  not  intend  to  offer 
himself  aj^ain  as  their  representative,  are  too  ho- 
nourable to  all  parties  to  be  liere  withlicld. 

%iNi  of  the  lenctlm  to  wliirh.  ful1o«rin|;  ap  tht  fvtMne*  I  thi*n  cnmina* 

I  '  iiictD  tn  wiy  fhii'  'i  would  nt 

ii<»t  \cm  to  to  Din  ill  tiuniifvr 

ttuU.  9**i  from  Chiohmrtcr  tn  Livpr]Nx>l. 

^  I  fwl  l)i«  fulli'Kt  a^Bumnce.  llifrcfnrc,  that  I  may  ol»t»in  fruin  yoiiT 
Irtodni^i*  fW  t«»*lim«inv  »r  li-wt,  thai  if  by  rhsnpinj.'  niy  offjcr  1  Imve 
1rk(^ct^<l  mv  nt^nt,  ktiA  if  vaCHlinir  inv  !«faf  1  hnvi»  ii-irfd<'<!  tf»  the  iiivr* 
t^on  fr<Hn  Livrrpool,  nHthrr  tif  lho«o  movc«  ha*  hren  »t  all  l»f  bij 

UbniCi  uiil  that  in  fact  (w  the  rorr(.*«pondi*nr«  which  Voit  hive  •««■ 
finvtt  h»vc  proved  t«»  yoii)rI  pomisted  in  my  re»«*J»iicf  to  lli»  utu»  uid 
(he  nUier,  (ill  it  wsa  U)0  >>ie«r  tn  ntc  ihnt  it  rnuld  not  bp  finiilly  prTM- 
iMrtd  in,  without  jui  <««tr»ngcment  fimm  pottlirftl  lu^nciiite*  and  pri- 
vmU    '        ''  T    ■  1  th««  hc»t  ymr*  of  a  Inni;  lifp', 

ntt'.  irt,  Mid   in   tlinf  of  nthrr«,  th« 

imputatiun  of  »n  iftdil^'rpnre  in  public  duty.  To  th«  prtxmurr  of  ihnt 
enoBidmitiotn  ftlnnc  could  I  he  indttrcd  Ut  yield.  I  \\h\m  dorto  •<! 
afteTstni|r;1in^,  I  mny  truly  say,  to  tho  twelfth  hour  ;  and  (ouly  tru»t 
that  tho  trrnandi  of  my  decision  in  thi*  lonp  nnd  doiihtfnl  rontlirt, 
when  weighed  di^aasionately,  will  not  be  censored  by  thouc  who 
tare  long  honoured  me  not  more  by  their  political  attachment  thart 
hf  their  private  frienilnhtp. 

'*  I  reuiain,  kr. 
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**  At  a  numerous  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Right 
Hon.  William  Huskisstni,  held  at  the  Assembly  room  Chi- 
chester, on  Monday>  the  24tli  ult.,  the  following  Address 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  :— 

«  Chichester,  Feb.  24,  1823, 

«  Sir ;  '^7 

**  We  beg  leave  to  offer  to  you  our  sincere  congratu- 
lations, on  your  apjxiintment  to  the  high  oflfiees  which  his 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  confer  on  you  ;  an  apjxjintnient 
which  you  are  so  well  qualified  to  fill,  and  w]iich,  wedavibt 
not,  will  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results  to  the 
country. 

**  Our  congratulations  are,  however,  clouded  by  the  re- 
flection, that  we  have  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
proving  that  our  disposition  towards  you  remains  un- 
changed; and  we  canm>t  allow  you  to  take  leave  of  us, 
without  expressing  the  deep  regret  with  which  we  contem- 
plate our  political  separation. 

**  During  the  ten  years  you  have  represented  us  in  Par- 
liament, we  have  found  strong  and  inereasing  reasons  to 
justify  our  first  choice — ^a  choice  which  was  dictated  chiefly 
by  a  knowledge  of  your  public  character.  You  came 
amongst  us  almost  a  stranger.  In  losing  you,  we  feel 
that  we  are  parting  from  a  friend,  who  has  endearetl  himself 
to  us  by  an  unwearied  attention  to  our  local  concerns,  by 
multiplied  acts  of  kindness  towards  many  individually,  and 
by  the  most  conciliating  demeanour  towards  all. 

"  Perfectly  convinced,  as  we  are,  that  in  relinquishing 
vour  seat  for  Chichester,  you  have  yielded  reluctantly  to 
I*  the  call  of  public  duty,  and  to  imperative  circumstances 
which  you  could  not  control ;  we  must  still  dtplorc  the  ne- 
cessity wliich  has  deprived  us  of  so  valuable  and  enlightened 
a  representative. 

**  At  every  succeeding  election  which  occurred  during 
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cur  eonnection,  you  felt  yourself  strengthened  in  tfic  confi- 
dence and  aflVctioiis  of  yuur  Constituents;  and  vm  Attttcred 
ourselres,  tiiat  it  would  have  been  long  ere  wc  ahould  be 
called  upon  to  select  your  succe^i^n'. 

'*  Unforeseen  events  have,  however,  unfortunately  preci- 
pitated that  period.  Yet  jealous  as  we  must  l>e  of  llic 
tmafer  of  your  8er>'ice8  to  the  town  of  Liverpool,  it  is  a 
flattering  consideration  that  to  you,  in  preference  tu  all  utijcr 
public  meii^  that  immen^  emporium  of  national  wealth 
should  confide  its  important  interests ;  and  we  cannot  but 
reflect  with  proud  Mati^faction,  that  we  also  kn<w  liow  to 
discover,  and  justly  appreciutc,  your  high  value. 

**  We  most  cordially  join  in  tlie  hope,  that  as  neighbours 
and  fiacads,  our  private  intercourse  will  continue  uninter- 
rupted. On  our  part,  we  shall  always  feel  tlic  dee|M>Bt  in. 
lerefll  in  your  vrelfare,  and  amidst  the  arduous  duties  of 
ytmr  prewnt  situation,  our  warmest  willies  for  your  health 
and  happiness  will  ever  attend  you. 

«*  The  Right  Hon.  W.  Huskisson,  &c  fcc" 

*'The  above  Address  having  been  signed  by  a  great  majo* 
ilty  of  th«  Electors,  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  I  luskiason  by 
the  Chairman,  VVillioiti  I^ieeveS)  Esq.,  to  whom  the  foU 
foiring  Answer  has  been  retumetl : — 


«  Whitehall  Place,  March,  S,  1883. 


«  Sir; 


^  At  the  same  Lime  that  I  acknowledge  the  very 
flattering  Address,  so  numerously  and  respectably  signed 
by  thoac  whom  it  was  lately  my  pride  to  consider  as  my 
Friends,  and  to  represent  in  Parliament  as  my  Constituents, 
at  Chichester,  I  want  words  to  convey  to  you,  as  their 
Chairman,  and  through  you  to  them,  the  sense  which  I  en- 
tertain of  tlie  honour  which  they  have  now  conferred  upon 
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iTic,  and  still  more  of  their  kindness  and  liberality,  under  all 
the  circumstances  which  Icil  me,  reluctantly,  t<)  withdraw 
myeelf  from  their  service.  oo 

**  If,  indeed,  our  political  connexion  had  terminated  some 
years  hence,  in  the  only  manner  in  which  I  had  lonj^  and 
fain  hoped  it  would  ever  be  brought  to  a  closer— by  the 
close  of  my  political  life — I  might  have  felt  regret  and  dis- 
a}>|K)intn>ent,  if  my  retirement  had  l>een  unaccotn]>anied  witli 
the  solacing  assurance,  that  I  had  not  outlived  tlie  affec- 
tionate regard,  or  forfeited!  the  good  opinion,  of  my  Consti- 
tuents, either  by  the  neglect  of  their  local  concerns,  or  by 
my  public  t'onduct  in  Parliament.  But  when,  yieltliftg  to 
what  I  considered  a  call  of  [)ublic  duty,  I  returned  to  my 
friends  at  Chichester  the  trust  which  they  had  confided.  1» 
me,  I  did  so,  under  the  painful  apprehension,  that  tlic 
motives  of  my  conduct  might  possibly  be  misconceived, 
and  that  I  was  cx|iosing  mvself  to  tlie  risk  of  giving  offence 
in  quarters,  where  I  was,  and  still  am,  most  anxious  io 
retain  and  cvilti  vate  feelings  of  esteem  and  good-will. 

*'  The  Address  before  me,  not  only  relieves  my  mind  from 
this  apprehension,  but  conveys  to  me  the  warmest  assurances 
of  indulgent  approbation  and  unabated  friendship,  in  terms, 
too,  so  cordial  as  must  awake  in  me,  if  jx>ssibic,  fresli  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Chichester,  as 
they  have  again  awakened  those  painful  feelings,  with  which 
I  had  so  recently  to  contend,  when  I  had  to  contemplate 
our  jjolitical  separation. 

**  I  must  trust  to  your  good  offices  to  make  known  these 
sentiments  to  all  whom  partiality  to  me  has  induced  to  sign 
this  Address,  and  to  convey  to  them,  at  the  same  time,  my 
most  .Mncere  tlianks,  for  their  congratulations  on  the  recent 
marks  of  confidence  which  his  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  me.  I  receive  these  congratulations, 
as  well  as  their   kind  wishes   for  the  continuance  of  my 
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liealtht  fts  further  pmoft  of  the  ilfcGtkimte  interest  which 
my  Ariends  ftt  Chid  tester  take  in  my  etmeemt-t  and  have  only 
once  more  to  assure  llieni  tliat  I  Mhail,  at  all  times,  feet  a 
eorresponding  iutert'st  in  evcr^-thin^  which  can  ciioduce  to 
their  luippinesA  jU)il  welfare. 

**■  Ymi  must  allow  ne  to  add  my  warmest  acknowledfe- 
mentaof  yoar  greot  pergonal  kindncM  to  me  on  thi5  orcasian. 
•'  I  remain.  Sir,  Sec.  8cC-, 

"William  Hcbkijisox.'" 

"  Wm.  Lee\'os,  Esq.,  Chaimuin,  fttc." 

On  his  vLsjt  to  Eartliam,  during  the  Easter 
recess,  the  opjwrtimity  was  taken  of  conferring 
upon  him  still  further  proofs  of  their  attachment. 
The  freedom  of  the  City  was  unanimously  voted  to 
him,  and,  after  a  public  dinner,  a  copy  of  the  War- 
v^^ck  vase,  in  silver  gilt,  was  presented  to  him* 
bearing  the  following  Inscription : 

To  tfir  Ri(rht  Hoin«ir»l»It« 

W  I  L  I,  I  A  M    H  V  SKIS  H  O  N. 

PbmMoiI  of  the  Board  of  Tnuir,  Tiv^urtn-  nf  IIm  MaJMty**  Navf, 

&r.  kc.  tte. 

Krota  the 


EmcTORS   or   CHtrilKHTKB, 


T. 


of 


•n»i 


•inifro  rt-oj  ;■«  public  chtnirter. 

Their  gTnt<rful  •i'knoM-|«><)|rni<>nt 

Uf  h\»  iaipttrlJiU  iittrtition  to  their  Ivnl  tnti>rF<it*, 

And  tlieir  nnfcipnrd  rcfuft 

On   hiR   rrtirvtuvnt   fnim   the 

R(>|)rf><*iMitation  of  this  City 

In  Pjirliaiuent 

April.  MDCCCXXIU. 

So  general  was  the  sense  entertained  of  his  ser- 
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Vices  at  Chichester,  that  fine  of  the  principal,  and 
most  respectable,  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  de« 
dined  to  sign  the  Address  from  a  hesitation  witli 
respect  to  some   slight  particulars,  immediately 
hastened    to  assure    him  by  letter,  how  readily 
he  acknowledged  the  benefits  which   his  situa- 
tion had  enabled,  and   his  disposition  prompted 
him  to  confer  on  many  who,  without  him,  must 
have  wanted  all  human  aid,  and  to  thank  him  for 
his  liberal  assistance  and  ready  co-operation   in 
institutions  for  the  poorer  classes.     *'  At  a  future 
hour,"  he  added,  **  very  distant  may  that  hour  be? 
the  recollection  of  the  private  and  public  good  you 
have  thus  done  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  and 
joy,  in  comparison  with  which  all  the  well-merited 
honours  and  distinctions  you  have  received  as  a 
statesman  and  legislator  will  be  as  nothing."     To 
this  very  gratifying  compliment,   Mr.  Huskisson 
returned  the  following  answer : 


«  Whitehall  Place,  2d  March,  1823. 

*'  My  dear  Sir; 

*'  It  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  avail  myself  of  the 
first  leisure  moment  wliicli  I  have  been  able  to  comiiaand, 
since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  ult.,  to  tliank 
you,  as  I  now  do  most  sincerely^  for  the  fraTikness,  as  well 
as  for  the  kindness,  with  which  you  have  expressed  yourself 
towards  me  in  that  letter. 

**  I  am  jwrticularly  anxious  to  make  to  you  this  ac- 
knowletlgnient  of  my  feelings,  before  I  receive  the  address 
to  which  your  letter  refers. 
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**  In  &  ed&IKty  ^crc^  hapjnly  now,  kno^AaS^  It  ao  ex- 
teneivdj  diffuied,  it  u  natural  that  men,  with  equally  good 
i^^|^Bti<Bl^r  should  entertain  htmeht  tllBeruocets  of  ofnnion 
upoo  (he  difiicuk  and  complicated  quetitiontt  wjtirh  aritc  in 
cdvil  society ;  und  perhaps  equally  natural  that,  among  tlie 
moftt  cultivated  iuiud»,  thoMr  whusc  happier  lot  it  is  to  take 
only  a  speculative  and  abstract  view  of  public  affairs,  should 
not  always  concur  in  the  prococ<lings  of  those  who  have  to 
deal  with  them  practically,  under  nil  the  intrieiicie*.  In 
whidi  the  managemettt  of  liuoum  concerns,  even  of  Ion 
■ttgoitode,  is  too  often  involved. 
,1^  It  is,  however,  a  tronnolation  In  a  public  nmn,  when 
«,ct,%...  ii^  done  to  his  motives ;  and  I  own  that  it  ia  to  me  a 
of  ju»t  pride  and  gratification  that,  whatever  may 
1^  the  poUticAl  opinions  and  inclinations  of  a  |)urt  of  the 
Miunity,  one  of  whose  represetitAtivi«s  I  have 

:. —  :  i  : !  U?n  year*,  I  have  yet  to  learn,  that  any  <me 

tfidiridual  has  to  complain  of  my  not  having  dischar^l 
rtiiftUy  toward*  nil,  the  duties  of  my  trust,  aa  far  aa 
•ttlsted  to  tlicir  lotal  and  |>eeuliar  interc'stfi. 

**  Now  that  the  public  relation  in  which  I  »tood  Ut  the 
dty  of  Chicheater  is  temiinated,  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be 
found  wanting  in  th«»se  private  dudes,  which,  according  to 
his  station  and  ability,  every  man  tiwex  to  his  lesx  fortunate 
t>rtghbour,  and  the  rewaril  of  whieii,  in  every  n)an*8  own 
feeHogs,  muAt  be  of  a  higher  nature  than  any  which  the 
approbation  of  others  cJin  bestow,  much  as  the  testimony 
of  that  a|»pn)bation  is  to  be  valued,  espceially  when  cmning 
from  an  individual  like  yourself,  towards  whom  1  shall  ever 
entertain  the  sincere  esteem  and  regard  with  which  I  now 
x<einain^ 

**  My  dear  Sir,  your^,  very  sincerely, 

**  W.    HlTSKIMSON.'" 

Should  these  pages  ever  meet  the  eye  of  the 
venerable  philanthropist  to  whom  this  letter  was 
VOL.  I.  h 
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addressed,  who  in  his  retirement  still  pursues  the 
career  of  charity  which  has  made  his  life  a  blessings 
to  the  unfortunate,  it  is  hoped,  that  he  will  pardon 
the  use  which  has  been  made  of  his  authority,  to 
do  honour  to  departed  worth. 

Though  their  political  connexion  >vas  now  dis- 
solved, and  the  intercourse  between  them  natu- 
rally became  less  frequent,  the  respect  and  attach- 
ment of  his  formei'  constituents  towards  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  did  not  diminisli,  and  they  continued  to 
watch  Ins  career  with  unabated  pride  and  admira- 
tion. When  the  melancholy  accident  occurred, 
which  robbed  the  country  of  his  valuable  existence, 
the  inhabitants  of  Chichester  testified  their  sense 
of  his  loss  by  voluntarily  closing  tlie  shops  on  the 
day  of  his  funeral,  and  by  the  tolling  of  the  bells 
of  the  different  churches  :  while  a  sum  of  money 
was  immediately  subscribed  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  in  order  to  raise  a  monument  in 
the  Cathedral  Church,  which  should  commemo- 
rate his  public  and  private  virtues. 

As  soon  as  it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  had  resolved  to  retire  from  Chichester,  a  re- 
quisition was  forwarded  to  him  from  Livei'pooI» 
bearing  upwards  f)f  a  thousand  signatures;  to  which 
lie  returned  the  followintr  answer : 


"  Whitehall-place,  8tl  Feb.  IH9S,- 
"  Gentlemen : 

"  I  los«;  no  time  in  acknowledging  the  honour  of 
your  very  flattering  invitation  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  the  town  of  Liverpool  in  Parliament. 
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"  I  am  fully  aennUe  that,  in  sdecting  me  from  ao  many 
persons  more  worthy  of  your  preference,  you  have  looked 
to  me  rather  as  the  friend  of  your  late  representative,  than 
as  possesstDg  any  merits  of  my  own,  which  can  entitle  me 
to  become  his  successor.  The  only  other  claim,  indeed, 
which  I  can  have  to  your  support,  is  that  of  having, 
during  a  long  political  life,  uniformly,  however  humbly, 
Budntained  those  political  principles,  of  which  Mr.  Canning 
has  been  the  strenuous  and  eloquent  defender; — prind- 
plet  whidi,  as  they  first  recommended  him  to  your  notice, 
are  still,  I  am  persuaded,  in  entire  concurrence  with  your 
own. 

**  More  than  once  in  the  course  of  last  year,  as  well  as 
reoendy,  it  has  been  intimated  to  me,  from  Liverpool,  that 
I  should  receive  such  an  invitation  as  that  with  which  I 
am  now  honoured,  whenever  Mr.  Canning  might  retire. 
If,  up  to  the  present  period,  I  have  discouraged  such  inti> 
wations,  I  have  done  so  from  the  hesitation  whidi  I  feel  to 
withdraw  myself  from  that  political  connexion,  to  whidi, 
for  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  been  indebted  for  my  seat  in 
Paiiiament ;— a  connexion  to  which  I  was  invited  by  the 
city  of  Chichester,  at  the  same  time  when  you  first  invited 
Mr.  Canning  to  Liverpool,  and  which  has  been  continued, 
ever  since,  in  a  manner  the  most  gratifying  to  all  my  feel- 
ings. I  am  sure  that  when  I  add,  that  my  friends  in  that 
city  have,  up  to  the  present  moment,  given  me  fresh  proofs 
of  their  partiality  and  attachment,  I  need  not  describe  to  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Canning  at  Liverpool,  the  pain  with  which  I 
am  brought  to  the  consideration  of  any  proposal,  even  the 
most  hcMiourable,  by  the  acceptance  of  which  that  connexion 
must  be  terminated. 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  that,  in  a  public  man,  it  be- 
comes something  like  a  public  duty  not  to  refuse  himself  to 
auch  an  invitation  as  I  have  now  received  from  you.  If, 
upon  ocmsideraticm,  it  is  your  ddiberate  wish  that  interests 
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8c>  extensive  as  thcwe  by  "which  your  local  proHpcrity  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  whole  kingdom^  should  be  eoininttr 
ted  to  my  care,  as  one  of  your  Representatives,  however  1 
may  dissent  from  your  judgment,  I  hold  myself  bound  not 
to  shrink  from  a  trust  of  so  much  public  importance. 

**  There  is  yet,  however,  one  objection  which  I  think 
ciyself  bound  to  submit  to  your  consideration.  It  has  beeik 
sug^sted  to  me,  that  in  the  situation  to  which  his  Majesty 
has  boon  graciously  plea.<«d  to  apjwint  nie, — that  of  Presi- 
denl  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  tlie  Affairs  of 
Trade, — I  may  have  to  deal  with  cases,  in  wliich  a  conflict 
may  arise  between  the  commercial  interests  of  Liverp<x>l, 
gnd  those  of  other  parts  of  his  Majesty's  dominions.     This 

.objection  is  one,  Gentlemen,  wliich  it  behoves  you  to  weigh 
before  it  be  too  late ;  Iwcause,  if  I  know  my  own  mind  at 
all,  I  feel  assured,  that  the  risk,  on  every  such  occasion, 
would  be  that  which  your  interests  might  perhaps  incur, 
from  an  over  anxiety  to  guard  myself  against,  even  the  su&- 
picion  of,  any  improper  bias  in  your  favour. 

"  If,  therefore,  you  think  this  suggestion  entitled  to  any 
weight,  1  entreat  you  to  reconsider  your  invitation,  and  to 

^transfer  it  to  some  one,  with  better  claims  to  your  confi- 

i^encc,  to  whom  the  objection  cann«)t  apply. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  lie,  with  the  highest  respect  and 
acknowledgment, 

**  Gentlemen, 
"  Your  very  obliged  and  faithful  servant,  '\ 

"  W.  Hi  SKISSOX." 


The  election  commenced  on  the  14th  of  Fe- 
bniary,  and  finisbed  on  tbe  following  day,  after 
a  mock  contest,  in  which  Lord  Molyneux,  who 
declined  appearing,  polled  twenty-three  votes,  and 
Dr.  Crumpton  not  one. 
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-f  Mr.  Huskissoti  had  now  reached  an  elevation 
whence  he  could  beneficially  exert,  and  call  into 
acthity,  his  \inri\tillcd  knowledge  of  commercial 
fibbVy.  Lord  Bacon  says,  and  the  new  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  seemed  to  coincide  in  the 
justice  of  the  maxim,  that  "  merchants  are  vena 
porta,  and  if  they  Hourish  not,  a  kingdom  may  have 
good  limbs,  but  will  have  empty  veins,  and  Hourish 
little:  taxes  and  imposts  upon  them  do  seldom 
good  to  the  King's  revenue,  for  that  which  he  wins 
in  the  hundred,  he  loseth  in  the  shire ;  the  parti- 
cular rates  being  increased,  but  the  total  bulk  of 
trading  rather  decreased."* 

Some  preliminary  steps  had  been  already  taken 
by  Mr,  Robinson  and  Mr.  Wallace,  for  relaxing 
the  restrictions  which  had  formerly  clogged  our 
trade»  and  several  new  laws  affecting  it  had  been 
proposed  by  the  Government  in  the  session  of 
1822.  On  Mr.  Huskisson's  appointment,  he  im- 
mediately proceeded,  firmly  but  cautiously,  to 
take  steps  towards  further  and  more  important 
alterations.  In  these  he  found  himself  opposed 
and  thwarted  by  the  prejudices  of  an  active  and 
powerful  party,  who  viewed  all  innovations  with  a 
jealous  and  unfriendly  eye ;  and  the  fate  of  the 
first  Bill  for  regulating  the  Silk  Manufacture  was  an 
evident  proof  of  the  obstacles  which  he  would  have 
to  encounter,  before  his  measures  could  be  crowned 
with  success.  This  Bill,  alter  it  had  passed  the 
lower  House,  was  retunied   from  the    Lords  so 

*  Lord  Bacon's  Estny  on  Eirlpirv. 
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chanGfed  and  mutilated,  that  Mr,  Huskisson  pre- 
ferred abandoning  it  for  the  session,  rather  than  to 
adopt  the  amendments.  In  the  following  year,  he 
Lwasmore  successful,  and  the  Bill  passed  into  a  law 
[•without  encountering  any  very  formidable  oppo- 
sition» 

The  impediments  which  presented  themselves  at 
every  step,  towards  a  more  liberal  policy,  are 
strikingly  described  in  the  following  article  ex- 
tracted from  a  public  Journal ;  which  though  there 
applied  to  a  later  period  of  his  career,  is  equally 
true  at  the  moment  of  which  we  are  treating : — - 

"  The  clamour  raised  against  Mr.  Huskisson,  by  the 
Agriculturists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Manufacturers  on 
the  other,  aflbrds  a  lesson  fvom  wliich  future  Ministers 
will  not  fail  to  profit.  It  will  be  taken  for  granted,  that  it 
is  the  wisest  course  for  men  in  office,  in  all  cases,  to  stick 
to  whatever  is  established, — '*  sfare  Jtujier  atitiquns  vias^* 
— to  consent  to  a  change  oidy  when  it  is  loudly  demanded 
by  the  great  majority  in  Parliament,  but  never  to  recom- 
mend any  innovation  which  is  not  so  demanded:  this  is 
tlie  system  on  which  all  former  Ministers  of  this  country 
have  acted,  and  it  is  obvious  that  all  Ministers,  wlio  wish 
to  consult  their  own  ease  and  advantage,  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  it.  The  liln^ral  part  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration have  erred  in  thinking  ttx)  favourablv  of  human 
nature, — in  thinking,  that  in  departing  from  the  old  prac- 
tice, and  endeavouring  to  introduce  substantial  ameliora- 
tions into  the  Conunercial  System  of  the  country,  they 
would  receive  such  support  from  the  People,  as  the  honesty 
of  tlieir  intentions  fairly  entitled  them  to.  AVe  believe,  in 
our  conscience,  that  Mr.  Huskis.son  apprwiches  nearer  to 
the  character  of  a  virtuou!>  minister — a  niinii^lcr  to  wjiom 
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the  welfare  of  the  wlxde  nation  is  more  at  heart  than  hit 
own  advantage, — ^than  any  man  who  has  ever  been  in 
office  in  this  country  ;  but  we  question  very  much,  whether, 
in  the  diiliculties  in  which  he  has  involved  himself,  he  will 
be  adequately  supported  against  the  attacks  of  his  selfish 
enemies.  Our  approbation  of  ourselycs  is  generally  fervent 
enough ;  but  our  approbation  of  others  is  seldom  so  im- 
moderate as  to  hurry  us  into  any  indiscreticm  in  their  sup- 
port We  fear  Mr.  Huskisson  is  doomed  to  experience,  to 
hia  cost,  the  diffenxux,  in  point  of  zeal,  between  his  di». 
interested  admirers,  and  those  who  conceive  their  interests 
likely  to  be,  in  any  way,  affected  by  his  measures. 

"  The  head  of  a  faction  receives  from  the  members  the 
tribute  of  a  clamorous  admiration,  because  interest  is  the 
bond  of  union,  and  such  admiration  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
ducive to  the  ends  in  view.  But  the  man  who  endeavours 
to  distinguish  himself  by  promoting  the  good  of  a  whole 
■aticMi,  necessarily  provokes  the  hostility  of  many,  whoee 
kitetests  suffer  from  his  measures,  while  he  makes  few  warm 
partisans. 

''It  will  give  us  sincere  pleasure  to  find  that  we  have 
taken  too  glocmiy  a  view  of  human  nature,  and  that,  if  the 
difficulty  of  Mr.  HuKkis8on''8  jxjsition  be  great,  he  will  find 
corresponding  support  from  the  friends  of  sound  principles.*^ 

In  spite  of  this  demonstration  of  hostility  to  the 
measures  of  the  liberal  portion  of  the  AdministniT 
tion,  as  evinced  in  the  fate  of  the  Silk  Bill,  some 
important  commercial  alterations  were  effected  in 
the  course  of  1823.  Mr.  Wallace's  Warehousing 
Bill  was  passed,  and  two  resolutions  agreed  to, 
which  enabled  the  King  in  Council  to  place  the 
Shipping  of  a  foreign  state  on  the  same  footing 

*  Morning  Chronicle 
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with  that  of  Great  Britain,  provided  similar  ad- 
vantages were  experienced  by  British  shipping 
in  the  ports  of  such  foreign  states ;  and  also  to 
impose  countervailing  duties,  in  case  such  were 
rendered  necessary  by  the  conduct  of  other  coun- 
tries; and  an  act  founded  upon  these  resolutions^ 
— usually  called  the  Reciprocity  of  Duties  Acty 
-^was  carried  through  both  Houses.  y^ 

In  the  course  of  this  session  Mr.  Huskisson 
introduced  other  measures,  connected  with  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country — the  MeF+ 
chant  Vessels  Apprenticeship  Bill,  and  that  for 
removing  the  various  vexatious  regulations  with 
which  the  manufactureof  Scotch  Linen  had  hitherto 
been  shackled,  and  its  prosperity  impeded. 

He  also  brought  forward  the  Registry  Bill,  which 
had  been  prepared  in  the  preceding  year,  but  which 
he  had  found  still  lying  at  the  Board  of  Trade  when 
he  succeeded  to  that  office.  This  Bill  was  a  con- 
solidation of  all  the  existing  laws  on  the  subject, 
with  many  improvements,  and  had  been  much 
called  for  by  every  one  connected  with  the  Ship- 
ping Interests  of  the  country.  It  was  a  subject  very 
complicated  in  its  details,  and  difficult  to  under- 
stand ;  but  Mr.  Huskisson  felt  its  importance,  and 
lost  no  time  in  making  himself  master  of,  and  bring- 
ing it  before  Parliament;  and,  after  some  pro- 
tracted delays  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  drew 
from  him  a  firm  but  temperate  remonstrance, 
tliese  Bills  ultimately  passed  before  the  close  of 
the  session. 
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It  would  be  tedious,  in  a  narrative  like  this,  to 
endeaciroFor  to  follow  Mr.  Huskisson  through  all  the 
different  measures  which  he  introduced  and  car- 
ried, while  he  directed  the  commercial  depart- 
nwnt  of  the  Government,  or  to  discuss  the  treaties 
which  were,  during  that  time,  negotiated  with 
Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Hans  Towns, 
several  of  the  new  States  of  America,  and  finally 
with  France.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that 
such  discussion  would  not  be  entered  into,  nor 
the  demon  of  controversy  evoked  by  a  studied 
vindication,  or  eulogium,  of  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade.*  The  best  history  of  this  brilliant 
period  of  his  public  life, — ^the  best  exposition  of 
that  system,— -will  be  found  in  those  Speeches, 
with  which  he  introduced,  and  defended  his  various 
measures,  and  which  will  be  allowed,  even  by 
those  who  differed  from  him  on  some  points,  to 
comprise  a  mass  of  the  most  profound  and  valu  • 
able  information  on  the  subjects  to  which  they 
refer,  and  be  considered  by  those  who  formerly 
assisted  his  labours,  and  now  uphold  his  principles, 
as  forming  a  Manual  for  future  Ministers,  on  all 
questions  of  commercial  and  international  policy. 

In  1824,  several  hirther  measures  of  relaxation 

*  RclactBBt  u  ve  sre  to  enguge  in  a  oontrorrny  on  the  merits  of 
Mr.  HoskiMon**  ConiDercUl  System,  w«  cannot  forbear  callhiff  th* 
attention  of  the  advocates  for  prohibition  and  protection  to  an  articU 
in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  of  October  1B30,  and  begging  them 
to  coDtraat  die  eflecta  of  the  Prohibitire  System,  as  manifested  in 
tka  present  state  of  the  manufacturing  interest  in  France,  with  th* 
official  reports  which  have  been  published  in  Prussia  of  the  results  of 
an  opposite  policy. 
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and    amelioration  were    accomplished,   and    the 
Silk  Bill  resumed  and  carried  into  operation. 

In  1825,  another  most  important  undertaking 
was  completed, — ^the  general  revision  of  the  Re- 
venue Laws.  This  was  a  task*  of  vast  magnitude 
and  extraordinary  labour,  and  one  which,  as  Mr. 
Huskisson  frequently  declared,  could  never  have 
been  achieved,  but  for  the  able  assistance  and 
unwearied  diligence  of  Mr.  Jaines  Deacon  Hume, 
then  of  the  Customs,  and  now  of  the  Board  of 
Trade, — to  whom  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
country  is  owing,  for  his  persevering  exertions,  and 
for  the  essential  benefit  which  he  thus  conferred 
on  the  Commercial  world. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  two  Speeches  on 
the  Colonial  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  tlie  country, 
in  which  this  revision  was  announced,  that  Mr, 
Huskisson  was  gratified  with  the  following  high 
authority,  iu  approbation  of  the  course  he  was 
pursuing. 

"  Charles-street,  27th  April,  1825. 

«  Dear  Sir: 

**  On  my  return  to  tovm  yestenlay,   I  fotmd  on  my 
table  your  two  printed  Speeches,  for  whicJi  I  binctrely  thank 


•  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  laburiouf!  nature  of  this  un- 
dertakinj^,  when  it  is  stuU-d,  that  these  laws  had  aecumulatcd,  from 
the  reipn  of  Edward  I.  up  to  the  present  time,  to  the  enormous 
number  of  Ji/ifvu  hundred.  Frotai  the  contradictions  trnd  confusion 
attendant  on  such  a  chao«  of  legislation,  merchants  were  perplcxetl 
Mid  htttMcd  bp}'ODd  measure.  Itwat  now,  under  the  mt«piceA  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Treasuni-,  cunipreeised  by  Mr.  Htinte  into 
etevat  Acta,  in  so  clear  and  comprehensive  a  manner,  that  the  moHn* 
ing  or  application  of  tbcm  can  no  longer  be  mistaken. 
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you.     How  cordially  I  eoocur  in  all  that  thoae  measuraa 

effect  I  know  I  need  not  tell  you^  and  if  they  still  leare 

undone  much  that  I  confidently  believe  would  be  even  yet 

move  beneficial  than  what  you  now  do,  I  have  in  the  course 

of  a  pretty  long  public  life  gained  experience  enough  to 

learn,  that  even  those  things  which  are  most  clearly  and 

imdeniably  useful,  require  to  have  the  way  smoothed  before 

them,  especially  when  so  many  interests  are  to  be  conciliated, 

and  so  many  prejudices  to  be  surmounted.     And  it  is  fSdr 

to  add,  that  you  have  already  accomplished  more  in  this 

line,  than  I  had  the  least  expectation  that  I  should  live  to 

see. 

^  Go  cm  and  prosper  !  is  therefore  my  earnest  exhortation, 

and  ardent  wish. 

**  Believe  me  ever,  &c.  8tc. 

«  Gbekvillb.'^ 

**  I  ought  not  to  have  omitted,  how  much  I  feel  gratified 
by '  the  obliging  expresrions  you  have  used  personally 
towards  mysdf. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  strong  prejudices  which 
were  known  to  be  arrayed  against  them,  these  and 
other  considerable  changes  in  the  Commercial  sys- 
tem made  their  wiay  through  both  Houses  of  Legis- 
lature in  this  session,  without  encountering  any 
alarming  resistance,  and  without  calling  forth  any 
denunciations  of  the  terrible  effects  which,  in  the 
following  year,  it  was  attempted  to  impute  to  their 
operation. 

In  this  year,  Mr.  Huskisson  spoke,  for  the  first 
time  at  any  length,  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  Relief 

*  The  high  valoe  which  justly  attaches  to  proofs  of  approbation 
soch  as  this,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  accepted  as  an  apol<^  for  the  use 
of  private  eorrespondeiice  in  this,  and  a  few  tittiilar  instances. 
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Bill.  Could  he  then  have  anticipated  the  fate  of 
that  question  a  few  years  later,  how  well  and 
pointedly  niight  he  have  remarked,  as  he  had 
done  in  reference  to  the  Commercial  concessions 
which  had  been,  at  dift'erent  intervals,  granted  to 
Ireland,  that  if  Parliament  rejected  the  Bill  before 
them,  the  time  would  come  when  **  state  neces- 
sity, acting  under  a  sense  of  political  danger,  must 
yield,  without  grace»  that  which  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  had  before  recommended  in  vain.*' 
It  is  surely  impossible  for  language  to  pourtray 
more  faithfully  the  Ultimate  settlement  of  the  Ca- 
tholic question. 

It  was  in  June  in  this  year  that,  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  on  the  Law  of  Principal  and 
Factor  —  (a  measure  fur  defining  and  amending 
which  had  been  carried  by  him  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  preceding  year,  but  had  failed 
in  the  Lords)  —  Mr.  Huskisson  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  speech,  of  which,  unfortu- 
nately, not  even  an  outline  exists.  The  House  had 
been  occupied  all  night  with  the  case  of  Mr.  Ken- 
rick  and  Canfor  the  butcher,  and  the  debate  on  the 
Law  of  Merchant  and  Factor  bill  did  not  come  on 
till  very  late.  Mr.  Scarlett  made  a  long  and  learned 
speech  against  tlie  measure.  His  arguments  were 
combated  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  in  a  speech  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  gave  his  entire  view  of  the  com- 
mercial polity  of  this  coimtry,  as  the  natural  dep6t 
of  the  merchandize  ]jassing  between  the  new  and 
the  old  world,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  aflbrding 
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all  possible  security  to  advances  on  goodfi  >^Tirc- 
housed,  in  order  to  make  it  so.  There  are  many 
and  great  authorities  now  living  who  pronounced 
that  be  did  this  in  a  way  in  whick  nobody  clzie 
could  have  given  it.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  at  which  he  rose,  this  elaborate  speech 
was  dispatched  by  the  reporters  in  a  few  lin«t; 
while  an  admirable  one  delivered  by  Mr.  Baring, 
on  the  same  subject,  was  left  wholly  unrejKjrted, 

In  the  progress  of  the  spring,  Mr.  Huskisstiu, 
as  well  as  Lord  Liverpool,  had  more  than  once 
pointed  out  the  dangers  attending  the  phrcnzy  of 
speculation  which  raged  like  an  epidemic,  and 
endeavoured  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Public  to  the 
folly  and  iniquity  of  their  proceedings.  "Such  spe- 
culation,'' he  warned  them,  **  was  the  offspring  of 
unnatural  excitement,  and  in  the  body  mercantile, 
aa  well  as  the  body  physical,  such  excitement 
was  generally  followed  by  depression  and  ex- 
haustion." He  implored  the  country  banks  not  to 
land  their  nnmey  to  the  encouragement  of  crude 
and  hasty  speculations,  and  urged  the  spirit,  then 
so  prevalent,  as  a  reason  for  not  wishing  at  that 
auNBent  to  let  loose  the  Corn  Laws.  But,  whilst 
he  warned  the  public,  that  •*  their  high  raised 
hopes  would  in  the  end  vanish  into  thin  air,  and 
leare  those  who  entertajned  them  nothing  but 
regret  and  disappointment,"  he  admitted  that  he 
did  not  see  how  Parliament  could  interfere.  The 
ciknvulsion  which  shook  the  country  at  the  close  of 
1825,  and  which  is  still  remembered  by  the  de> 
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nomination  of  "The  Panic,"  proved  how  wise, 
03  well  as  how  unavailing,  were  these  wholesome 
admonitions. 

With  that  injustice  with  which  tlie  world  so 
often  shifts  tiie  blame  of  evils  resulting  from  its 
own  folly  upon  other  causes,  those,  whose  obsti- 
nate imprudence  had  involved  them  in  ruin,  now 
joined  the  cry  which  was  raised  by  the  party 
which  had  pei-severingly  manifested  their  hostility 
to  the  recent  changes  in  our  Commercial  System, 
and  imputed  to  those  changes  the  late  deplorable 
disasters.  This  chaige,  however  clamorously  ad- 
vanced, may  be  safely  asserted  to  have  utterly 
failed,  whenever  it  was  tried  by  the  test  of  reason 
and  truth,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  himself  repelled  it 
with  the  following  flat  contradiction,  in  one  of  the 
debates  which  arose  on  the  subject :  **  On  the 
one  hand,"  he  said,  **  there  is  the  complaint,  that 
too  much  has  been  done  for  free  trade ;  while  on 
the  other,  there  is  an  equally  loud  complaint,  that 
nothing  has  been  done.  I  shall  not  now  stay  to 
discriminate  between  such  conflicting  extremes  of 
opinion.  1  cannot,  however,  but  wonder,  that 
while  gentlemen  within  this  House  assert,  that 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade  have  not  been  carried 
far  enough,  there  should  be  others  out  of  this 
House  persevering  in  their  attempts  to  direct  the 
opposition  of  the  misinformed  towards  those  mea- 
sures, which,  I  am  bold  to  declare,  have  in  no 
degree  contributed  to  the  distresses  lately  expe- 
rienced in  this  country." 
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In  the  various  projects  which  dis^ocd  that 
period,  and  which  were  attended  with  such  fatal 
consequences,  Mr.  Huskisson  had  no  participa- 
tion. He  afterwards  declared,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  that  **  neither  directly  nor  indirectly, 
had  he  had  the  least  share  or  interest  in  any  (^>m- 
pany,  which  had  been  formed  in  the  years  1824, 
1825.  or  lH26  : — ^he  had,  indeed,  an  interest  in 
one  of  ttie  oldest  Insurance  Companies  in  the 
country ;  but  it  had  remained  of  the  same  amount 
for  the  laiit  twenty  years."  Nor  was  there  the 
slightest  reservation  in  the  nature,  or  extent,  of 
this  declaration.  Those  wlio  possess  the  best 
means  of  information  can  assert,  how  scrupulously 
and  ris^idiy  he  exacted  the  same  forbearance  from 
ail  about  him. 

Besides  the  other  weighty  and  laborious  ques- 
tions which  occupied  Mr.  Huskisson,  both  in  his 
official  and  jiarlianicntary  character,  in  1825  and 
J82G,  must  be  enumerated  the  complicated  and 
delicate  discussions  with  Mr.  Hush,  afterwards 
continued  witli  Mr.  Gallatin,  on  the  various  ]>oints 
in  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  comprising  the  adjustment  of 
the  North-western  Boundary,  and  that  of  the  pro- 
vince of  New  Brunswick, — the  navigation  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence, — the  more  ct^ectual  suppression 
of  tile  African  Slave  Trade, — and  the  intercourse 
with  the  West-India  Colonies.  In  the  negotiations 
with  the  American  Ministers,  Mr.  Huskisson  was 
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at  first  assisted  by  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  and 
subsequently  by  Mr.  Addington.  The  Protocols  of 
the  Conferences  were  by  them  drawn  up,  and  then 
submitted  to  Mr.  Canning",  for  his  final  revision 
and  sanction.  The  State  Papers  and  Corres- 
pondence of  the  British  Ministers  on  this  occa- 
sion may  be  cited  as  models,  for  purity  of  style, 
clearness  of  argument,  and  soundness  of  views; 
whilst  the  moderation  with  which  the  negotiation 
was  conducted,  and  the  absence  of  all  bitter- 
ness OP  sarcasm  in  the  communications  inter- 
changed, were  hailed  as  an  indication,  that  a  more 
generous  and  conciliatory  feeling  was  growing  up 
between  the  two  countries.  Notwithstanding  the 
friendly  tone,  however,  in  which  the  conferences 
were  carried  on,  it  was  found  impossible  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  American  Government,  or 
to  obtain  a  repeal,  or  relaxation  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1823.  It  be- 
came necessary,  therefore,  however  reluctantly, 
to  take  steps  for  retaliation,  and  a  British  Order 
in  Council  was  issued  in  July  1826,  by  which  our 
Colonial  harboui-s  in  the  West- Indies  were  shut 
against  all  American  vessels.  After  a  long  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  American  Government,  they  have 
recently  abandoned  their  unreasonable  pretensions. 
The  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  our 
West-India  Colonies  has  consequently  been  again 
opened  to  American  vessels,  and  experience  has 
fully  proved  how  wise  was  the  policy,  which  di- 
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uected  the  firm,  but  temperate  bebafiour  of  the 
^ntisJi  Cabinet  in  tl'i-  ''  'u-ate  conjuDCturc.* 
^    In  tlte  autumn  im  .  iMr.  Huskisson  paid  a 

short  visit  to  his  friend  Lord  Granville  at  Paris. 

•  Tli«  following:  Dialogtje,  in  hin  own  Ti«nil-wnUn|>:,  and  b«knnf^ 
wioiM  naikii  of  correction  in  the  Mune,ha«1it«n  foand  mtatmg  Mr. 
ElQ!ikiMOii''B  MS.  Pnpcra,  and  as  there  ia  cvory  r«Moa  to  believe  it  to 
1mi>p  ttceo  hill  compoditioo,  it  i$  Itueiivd  in  thia  Note,  oa  a  apccimon 
•f  flMt  eav-  -Mch  has  bent  mentioned  a«  one  of  the 

cJmvbu  nf  hi-'  <  I y. 

nmtrmai  DiiOvsm  ktttomn  JoJm  BuU  md  kuhrotktr  Jtnaiham. 

{date,  July  1^25.) 
JoKATHAX.  "  You  arc  a  virry  good  and  conalaot  costomer,  John, 
M  t>]r  Atip,  fot  flirar,  hoop«,  atavee,  and  many  other  article*  of  my 
trade ;  ytm  are  ^'0(Hi  pay,  and  I  am  alway*  jriad  to  deal  with  yea. 

ioua.  *'  I  bviieve  all  von  aay — I  wiah  ti>contioue  a^oodeuatoner; 
but  I  must  aay  your  mode  of  dealinf^  with  me  ia  rather  hard.  Every 
6me  T  tra^Tl  to,  or  send  to  your  ahop  (Sunday  or  not),  1  am  oMi^d 
|»  par  dntible  t«iH  at  the  Tum])ik«>^ate,  which  ia  oloae  before  ii. 

H.  "  \o»  need  not  take  that  trouble.     I  prefer  aendiof 

Bi.  „  u>  my  customers  by  my  own  portrra,  and  a«  they  are  alwaya 

ifmtdj  and  panctual  in  delivering  the  packagea ,  I  do  not  aee  why  yoa 
■boald  complain. 

iojnt.  *'  1  coroplaia  becaaiae  my  own  cart  and  boraee  have  nothing 
to  do,  and  my  people  are  upon  the  poor  rale,  whilat  I  am  pnying  you 
porterajte.     I  wil!  not  pi>  on  in  thia  way. 
fJi>ujkriiAV.  *'  Wfll!  we  will  oori<iider  of  it  nest  Christmas,  when 
Ike  partner*  in  our  firoi  meet  to  talk  over  the  eoncero." 

u^ns  patient  fur  another  year,  when,  finding  the  Sandaf 
'I  '  latinucd,  he  nak»  what  brother  Jonathan  and  hia  linn  have 

decided.  (July  1826.) 

JoxATtiAN.  '*  We  have  resolved  to  grant  a  new  tease  of  the  tolls, 
wtlkooi  making  any  altrratiim  in  the  terms. 

JoMJi.  "  Vuu  bare!  then  I  withdraw  my  custom. 

'  y.  "  The  de\il  you  do  I  (oftVfe.)  We  mistook  him  for  a 
Vi'  ^  III  asa  ih)u>  hi>  provca  to  be.  How  ahaU  we  contrive  to 
Mflf  him  tweli  lo  oar  «hop  **" 

VOL.  t.  i 
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As  the  Hotel  of  the  Embassy  was  under  repair,  Lord 
Granville  had  been  forced  to  hire  a  temporary  resi- 
dence, and  Mr.  Huskisson  found  himself  once  again 
an  inmate  of  the  same  Hotel  de  Monaco  (accord- 
ing to  the  modem  nomenclature  f  Hotel (fEckmuhf)y 
which  he  had  quitted  with  the  Marquis  of  Stafford 
in  1792.  Under  what  different  circumstances  did 
he  now  revisit  it !  Thirty-three  years  had  elapsed, 
and  in  the  changes  which  had  convulsed  the  world 
during  tliat  period,  he  might  be  said  to  have  borne 
DO  inconsiderable  part.  He  had  left  Paris  private 
secretary  to  the  Ambassador  ,•  he  returned  to  it  a 
leading  minister  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain, 
with  the  proud  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  look 
back  upon  the  space  which  had  intervened,  upon 
his  own  conduct,  and  upon  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  his  own  situation,  without  encoun- 
tering one  recollection  which  could  raise  a  single 
feeling  of  self-reproach. 

Superior  to  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  disdain- 
ing to  attribute  it  to  false  causes,  the  Merchants  of 
Liverpool,  with  that  spirit  of  liberality  which  so 
nobly  characterizes  them,  came  forward  to  testify 
their  sense  of  the  advantages  which  had  been  de- 
rived from  the  alterations  already  carried  into 
effect,  and  to  mark  their  approbation  of  those  yet 
in  progress;  and,  early  in  1826,  Mr,  lluskisson 
received  the  following  Letter,  which  is  too  ho- 
nourable to  him  in  his  public  capacity,  and  to 
those  from  whom  it  proceeded,  not  to  demand  i«- 
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Mttkm  hare.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
tiie  Service  <^  Plate  to  which  it  alludes  ¥ras  worthy 
of  die  greatness  of  Liverpool,  both  in  taste  and 
magnificence. 

«  LiTerpool,  4th  February,  1896. 
<*My  dear  Sir, 

**  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  I  have  now  the 

honour  to  request  your  acceptance  of  the  Service  of  Plate 

presented  to  you  by  this  great  commercial   town.     The 

motives  which  led  to  this  proof  of  public  feeling  are  set 

fiirth  in  the  following  Inscription,  and  are  also  engraved  on 

the  centre  cmuunent  of  the  Service ;  vix. 

The  Service  of  Plate 

of  which  this  Csndelabram  h  a  part, 

waa  preacDted  to 

The  Right  Hon.  Wiluam  Uubkisbon,  . 

by  a  numerous  Body 

of  the  Merchants,  Freemen,  and  Inhabitants  ot 

Liverpool ; 

As  a  Tastimony 

of  their  sense  of  the  Benefits 

derived  to  the  Nation  at  large 

from  the  enlightened  system 

of  Commercial  Policy 

brought  forward  by  him 

as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade : 

and  of  their  Gratitade 

for  the  aeal  and  ability  with  which, 

as  Member  for  Liverpool, 

He  has  watched  over  the  Interests  of 

His  Constituents. 

1825. 

<*  Notwithstanding  the  embarrassment  and  distress  which 
generally  prerail  in  trade  and  manufactures,  I  am  denred 
by  tlK  Comnittee  to  asnire  you,  that  tb«r  conviction  of 
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the  wisdom  of  the  ineas\ires  introtluced  by  you,  for  the 
removal  of  Commercial  Restrictions,  remains  iindiminblM^, 
and  that  they  confidently  anticipate,  from  their  matured 
operation,  the  most  beneficial  effects  to  the  country  at  large. 
"  It  is  very  ^ratifying  to  me  to  have  been  selected  by  my 
liberal  fellow-townsmen,  as  their  or^an  on  this  occasion;  ami 
I  have  only  to  add,  that  i  (J 

T  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

"  John  Boi-tov.^ 
To  this  Mr.  Huskisson  replied  : 


"  Somerset  Place,  Febniary  6th,  1826. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  luih*  <  fr^ 

"  I  ha/ve  this  day  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  a 
deputation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Merchants  and  Inha- 
bitants of  l^ivcqxKil,  the  Letter,  with  which  you,  as  their 
'Chairman,  have  been  desired  to  accompany  the  presentation 
to  me  of  the  Service  of  Plate,  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  that  Committee,  in  compliance  with  the  resolutions  of 
the  subscribers. 

**  I  receive  wth  just  pride,  and  acknowledge  with  the 
most  lively  gratitude,  this  mark  of  their  approbation. 

"  However  splendid  this  munificent  testimony  of  their 
flentiments,  the  record  of  those  sentiments,  in  the  Inscription 
upon  the  Plate,  will  ever  be  considered  by  me  as  consti- 
tuting its  highest  valvie. 

''In  this  free  country,  it  is  the  best  recompense  of  the 
•services  of  any  man,  filling  a  high  and  responsible  situation 
(be  his  station  in  life  otherwise  what  it  may)  to  Bnd  himself 
supported  by  the  cordial  concurrence  of  those  who,  by  their 
intelligence,  as  well  as  by  the  habit?  of  their  lives,  are  most 
competent  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  and  whose  welfare  is 
tnoet  immediately  concemetl  in  die  residt  of  any  important 
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Its  which  it  may  be  hit  daty  to  bring  fonr«rd  in 
VarKMnent. 

**  Valuable  aa  die  cxprefisioa  of  such  concurrvncc  and 
soppurt  inu»t  be  at  any  trmo,  it  is  ciouldy  gmtuful  lo  mc, 
under  the  present  circiim stances ;  and  I  h<>pe  I  mny  Ik* 
ailowcd  tu  add  (without  risking  the  imputation  of  vanity), 
that  the  renewed  declaration,  by  the  merchants  and  inha- 
bitants of  Liverpool,  of  their  matured  and  confirmed  opi^ 
nioDt  is  not,  under  these  circumstances,  altogether  u«(>le8ii  to 
the  public  interest.  Partial  as  tiu-ir  kindness  to  my«?lf 
might  render  that  opinion  in  eaiaer  time»,  it  will  hardly  be 
imagined  that  in  times  uf  difficulty  like  llie  present,  they 
would  allow  a  disposition  to  employ  the  language  of  com- 
pliment to  overlx'ar  their  sound  and  sincere  conviction. 

^  To  such  vicissitudes  as  tltose  which  luive  recently 
occurred,  the  commerce  of  tliis  country  has  been  at  all  time;* 
liable.  They  arc,  perhapA,  the  inevitable  rc?<ult  of  activity 
and  enterprise,  stimulated  by  lanliounded  credit ;  and  by 
those  perpetually  incnnMng  powers  of  nmchinery,  which 
in^rouity  has  create<l  in  aid  of  the  natural  industry  uf  uuv 
population. 

**  But,  by  whatever  causes  the  present  stagnation  biuy 
have  been  occasioned,  and  Itowevcr  deeply  I  lament  its 
pnawmre  (more  es{TeciaIly  that  ]K)rtion  of  it  which  falLj  u^xiu 
my  eoostitnents),  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  has  in  nu 
degree  been  produced,  or  aggravated,  by  the  relaxing  of  any 
of  thoee  restrictions  which  Parliament  dccmetl  it  no  longer 
«zpcdiettt  to  retain. 

n  **  In  this  conviction  I  am  supported,  not  exclasively  by 
thoae  who  geocrally  approve  the  measures  of  the  adminis> 
tnition,  but  by  others  of  tl»e  greatest  talents  and  authority, 
who  look  to  those  measures  with  a  less  friendly  eye.  By 
this  coincidence  of  opinion,  our  (iresent  nmuuercial  syr^tiin 
is  (fortunately,  as  I  amccnve)  withdrawn  fron»  the  nmgeof 
those  questions  which  diviile  the  two  great  {*ulitical  {lorties 
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of  the  State,  upon  other  points  of  general  policy ;  and  I 
cannot  but  hojx*,  t!iat  when  coufttleuce  shall  be  again  re- 
stored (as  I  trust  it  soon  thHU  be)  in  pecuniary  transactions, 
the  like  general  sense  will  prevail,  among  jiersons  practi- 
cally engaged  in  commerce,  of  the  increased  facilities,  and 
ciHoiu'ageuient,  which  the  late  changes  are  calculated  to 
aflbrd  to  the  manufacturing  industry  and  wholesome  trade 
of  the  country. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  without  offering  to  you,  my  dear 
Sir,  my  wamxest  thanks,  not  only  for  the  flattering  temiA 
in  which  you  have  expresseil  yourself  personally  towards 
nie  on  this  occasion,  but  for  the  unwearied  kindness  and 
active  assistance  which  I  have  experienced  from  you  during 
the  whole  course  of  my  connexion  with  Liver[x>ol. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c,  &c. 

**  W-  HusJtissoN.'" 


Parliament  met  on  the  2d  of  February  1826i 
and  the  recent  embarrassments  and  distress  be- 
came  the  subject  of  immediate  debate.  In  the 
various  discussions  which  ensued  on  the  Bank 
Charter  and  Promissory  Notes  Acts,  Mr.  Hus- 
kjsson,  as  might  be  expected,  took  a  prominent 
part ;  and  in  answer  to  the  abuse  which  was  now 
scattered  with  no  unsparing  hand  against  the 
measures,  of  which  he  was  considered  the  great 
champion  and  adviser,  referred  for  the  sohition  of 
the  present  calamitous  slate  of  domestic  affairs,  to 
the  ineffectual  warnings  which  he  had  given  in  the 
preceding  year;  while  he  challenged  the  most 
searching  inquiry  into  the  share  which  it  was 
asserted  the  changes  in  our  restrictive  system  had 
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had  in  producing  tiie  convulsion  which  tenuiDated 
in  the  ruin  of  so  many. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  an  op|>ortunity 
of  defending  himself  on  one  of  his  own  measures. 
Od  the  24th  of  February',  the  Silk  Question  was 
selected  as  the  object  of  attack,  and  Mr.  Kllico 
moved  for  a  Committee  to  consider  of  tbe  Petition 
from  persons  couneclcd  with  that  trade.  For 
the  issue  of  this  nig^ht's  debate,  we  must  refer  to 
the  Speeches  themselves ;  but  as  we  have  already, 
in  an  early  part  of  this  ^Memoir,  alluded  to  the 
kind  and  flattering  notice  which  Mr.  lluskisson's 
exhibition  on  this  occasion  elicited  from  the  Mar- 
quis of  Stafford,  we  cannot  here  deny  ourselves 
the  gratification  of  adding  to  tfiat  authority  a  short 
expression  of  Mr.  Canning's  feelings  on  the  same 
ibject. 

"  F.  O.,  S-kh  Fibruary,  1826,  2.  a.ii. 
J  "My  dear  Mrs.  HuskissoD  : 

**  Having  wrrittcn  to  the  King»  I  cannot  roconcHe 
it  to  my  fienhe  uf  duty  to  go  to  bed  without  writing  to  you, 
to  congratulate  you  on  Huskisson's  exhibition  of  to-niglit. 
I  do  amurc  you,  without  the  snudlest  compliment  or  exag- 
geration, that  b*  ha«  made  one  of  the  very  best  spcccheB 
that  I  ever  heard  in  the  House  uf  Commons:  a  speech 
dficj»ive  for  ever  of  Ins  character  and  reputation,  both  as  a 
»tatesman  and  an  orator.  It  wa«  of  the  veryjirtl  rate — and 
as  such  I  wiali  you  joy  of  it  mth  nil  my  heart. 

**  Most  sincerely  yours, 

*'  Gsoscx  Cannijjo." 
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The  advocates  of  the  new  System  never  en- 
joyed a  more  glorious  triumph  than  on  this  night. 
Never  was  there  a  more  powerful,  or  more  unan- 
swerable defence  of  that  system,  than  may  be 
found  in  the  reply  made  by  Mr.  Huskisson  to  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  EUice  and  Mr.  Williams  !-rT» 
Never  was  a  more  generous,  or  more  statesman- 
like support  afforded  to  a  colleague,  than  the  mag- 
nificent display  of  eloquence,  with  which  Mr. 
Canning  eulogized  his  friend  and  overwhelmed 
his  persecutors  1  His  speech  should  never  be 
separated  from  Mr.  Huskisson's  on  the  same  occa- 
sion. It  is  the  brightest  record  of  that  friendship 
which  subsisted  for  the  happiness  of  both,  and  for 
the  welfare  of  tlie  country,  between  those  two 
noble  and  congenial  spirits. 

It  is  so  pleasing  to  consider  Mr.  Huskisson, 
when  speaking  in  his  ov»m  person,  that  we  ai>e 
tempted  again  to  have  recourse  to  private  cor- 
respondence, to  mark  at  once  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  greatest  practical  author 
rities,  and  the  modesty  with  which  he  received  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  him. 

His  friend  Mr.  Gladstone  had  transmitted  to  him 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  addressed  to  him- 
self by  Mr.  Kirkman  Finlay,  dated 

«  23a  Mju-ch,  1826. 
*     *     *     "  I  had  indeed  the  pleasure  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  long,  and  to  me  most  interesting,  conversation 
with  Mr.  Huskisson. 
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«  I  do  not  think  ihaifth/tfmjl  USU  u»  of  any  mioMNT  S» 

ly  state,  wliu  ever  brought  into  (^)eration  to  fine  »  tyvtani 
of  Mercantile  policy-  The  knowledge  of  theor)-  and  prao^ 
tice  were  never  possessed  by  any  one  in  ao  high  a  degree  j 
and  he  not  only  at  once  sees  ultimate  iK-nefit,  but  the  time 
and  the  manner  U\  which  that  lunieHt  may  l>e  accjuiri'd, 
without  material  injury  to  existing  intcrc»t«.  His  life  wa 
most  valuable  one ;  and  I  9Jn(*erely  Itope  it  may  be  lon^ 
pieaerved  as  a  blessing  to  the  country." 

Mr.  Uuskisson's  answer  was  in  these  wurds : 

«  Somerset  Place,  25th  March,  1826. 
**  My  dear  Sir : 

**  If  I  deserve  any  portion  of  Finlay'^H  praiiH;  lu  a 

minister,  it  is  only  that  in  which  he  givcH  me  the  credit  of 

uniting  some  practical  knowledge  to  theory  :  and  if  I  hava 

that  knowledge  in  any  degree,  it  is  IxTause  I  am  always 

dcarous  and  disposed  to  listen  to  him,  and  such  as  he, 

upon  aubjects  which  they  understand  so  mudt  better  than 

myarlf. 

**  I  bad  ample  proof  of  tlui«  in  the  converaatian  to  which 

Finlay  alludes.     However,  it  is  a  great  comfort  and  aatis- 

faction  to  me,  to  find  myself  supported  against  the  clomoui^^ 

of  some,  and  the  prejudices  of  others,  by  all  that  arc  most 

intelligent  in  that  very  class  of  the  community  wlm  have 

the  liest  means  of  forming  a  sound  judgment  on  the  mea- 

surcB  which  I  have  submitted  to  Parliament. 

**  Ever  yours,  &c.  ^ 

♦•  W.  HUSKISSON.^      '- 

•*  J.  Gladstone,  Escj." 

The  disadvantages  of  the  existing  Corn  Laws 
bad  become  so  apparent,  and  a  fresh  revision  of 
them  had  been  so  .strongly  pressed  upon  Govern- 
ment in  the  last  session  ot*  Parliament,  tliat  Mr. 
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Huskisson  had  been  induced  to  give  an  implied 
promise  to  bring  the  whole  subject  under  the  J 
consideration  of  the  House,  in  the  course  of  ther' 
session  of  1826.  At  the  time  when  this  engage- 
ment was  supposed  to  have  been  incurred,  it  wasi] 
understood  that  a  dissolution  would  take  place  in  4 
the  course  of  the  fallowing  autimin.  Contrary  tOfl 
expectation,  this  dissolution  did  not  take  place, 
and  Mr.  Huskisson  naturally  relinquished  his 
intention.  Indeed,  Ministers  announced,  on  the 
very  first  day  of  the  session,  their  determination 
not  to  propose  any  change  in  the  existing  Laws 
during  the  present  year ;  as  they  were  unwilling 
to  bring  forward  so  important  a  subject  in  the 
then  agitated  condition  of  the  country,  and 
were  still  more  indisposed  to  submit  a  question 
of  such  extreme  intricacy  and  delicacy  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  an  expiring  Parliament,  where  it  was 
impossible  to  hope  it  could  be  examined  with  that 
calm  and  unprejudiced  consideration,  which  it  so 
peculiarly  claimed.  The  subject  being  thus  de- 
clined by  Government,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  • 
Whitmore,  in  a  formal  motion,  "for  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  State  of  the  Com  Laws,"  and 
several  times  afterwards  became  matter  of  discus- 
sion. On  all  these  occasions,  thougli  iidvocating 
the  necessity  of  delay,  Mr,  Huskisson  did  not  dis- 
guise his  opinion,  that  the  System  hitherto  pur- 
sued was  an  erroneous  one, — that  the  change 
which,  during  ten  years  of  peace,  had  been 
operatipg,  both  internally  and  externaliy,  required 
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a  Corresponding  change  Jn  our  legislation  on  thi« 
subject; — or  his  hopes,  that  he  mitcht  see  a  free 
trade  in  Com  established,  under  proper  and  due 
protection.  The  business  was  ultimately  post- 
poned to  the  following  year,  with  a  fuH  und^- 
standings,  that  Ministers  shovjld  then  be  prepared 
to  bring  forward  a  new-nn.)delling  of  these  Laws* 
on  their  own  responsibility. 

Our  Parliamentary  history  presents  no  parallel, 
in  the  effect  produced  by  what,  for  tlie  sake  of 
brevity,    we    will    a^in    call    his    Professional 
Speeches,  to  that  which  Mr.  Huskisson  was  ac- 
customed to  excite,  whenever  he  brought  forward, 
or  vindicated,  his  great  plans  of  Commercial  Re- 
form.    He  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  formed 
a  new  tera  in  Parliamentary  speaking,  and  to  have 
raised  his  department  to  a  consequence  before 
imkno^Ti.     Subjects  which,  from  whatever  cause, 
had  hitherto  failetl  in  attracting  that  general  atten- 
tioD,   which  their  importance  might  have  justly 
demanded,  were  now  listened  to  with  (he  deepest 
inlereit ;    and  his  Speeches, — ^minute  and   una- 
dorned as  they  were — on  the  unpromising  topics 
of  Silk  and  Shipping,  raised   an  admiration  and 
interest  eijual  to  those  which  attended  the  most 
eloquent  expositions  of  his  coIlca£;:ucs  on  Foreign 
policy,  or  the   Financial  slatemoiits  which,  yeaf 
after  year,  announced   to   the  public  successive 
reductions  of  taxation.     Nor  was  the  effect  pr€>- 
duced  by  these  speeches  confined  to  this  country 
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alone.  They  were  tfansfated  into  FrencliaVPafis ; 
and  he  received  from  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  frequent  con jrratulations 
on  his  con\incing  justification  of  the  new  system, 
and  warm  encouragement  to  pursue  a  course, 
which,  in  its  consequences,  tended  to  the  general 
advantage,  not  only  of  his  countrymen,  but  of  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

The  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  June  1820,  and 
Mr.  Huskisson  was  re-elected  for  Liverpool,  after 
a  miserable  effort  to  raise  an  opposition,  under  the 
pretext,  that  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Government, 
in  respect  to  the  relaxation  of  the  Conmiercial 
System,  had  injured  the  native  manufactures  and 
trade  of  the  country.  No  candidate  could,  how- 
ever, be  found,  and  the  attempt  fell  to  the  ground. 

As  the  autumn  approached,  the  inconvenience 
attending  the  actual  state  of  the  Corn  Laws  be- 
came strongly  apparent,  and  the  complaints  of  the 
manufacturing  classes  grew  louder  and  more  fre- 
quent. The  oat  harvest  had  failed  very  generally, 
and  the  price  had  risen  to  that  of  famine.  Under 
this  pressure,  the  Government  determined  to  take 
upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  permitting  the  im- 
portation of  oats,  beans,  and  rye,  and  an  Order  in 
Council  was  accordingly  issued  for  that  purpose. 
But  as  this  Order  was  in  contravention  of  tlie  ex- 
isting laws,  it  became  necessary  to  assemble  the 
new  Parliament,  iji  order  to  enable  Ministers  to 
apply  for  an  Act  of  Indemnity.     The  two  Houses 
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accordingly  met  about  the  middle  of  November, 
and  aji  Indemnity  Bill  was  passed  without  oppo- 
aitiou;  Ministers,  at  the  same  time,  giving  a  pledge 
that,  after  the  Christmas  recess,  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  bring  forward  a  plan  for  a  general  revision 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  This  plan  had  been  matured 
and  digested  during  the  autumn  by  Lord  Liverjxx)! 
and  Mr.  Hu.ski$son;  who  had  spared  no  labour  to 
procure  authentic  information  on  this  difficult  sub- 
ject, or  pains  to  frame  such  a  Bill  as  might  con- 
ciliate at  oQce  the  cun  Hie  ting  interests  both  of  the 
grower  and  consimier ;  and  it  had  been  decided  in 
the  Cabinet  that,  in  order  to  stamp  the  measure 
-with  greater  authority,  it  should  be  brought  for- 
ward, in  the  one  House  by  Lord  Liverpool,  and  in 
the  other  by  Mr.  Canning,  as  the  two  leading 
Ministers. 

The  close  attention  with  which  Mr.  liuskisson 
applied  him^^lf  to  public  business,  during  the 
^Hit  two  years,  and  the  deep  anxiety  which  ^ 
naturally  felt  for  the  acconi|)Ushment  and  succeii 
of  his  new  measures,  had  vijiibly  shaken  a  consti- 
tutiou»  already  impaired  by  the  excitement  he  had 
undergone  in  the  winter  of  1822.  His  spirits,  too, 
had  certainly  suffered;  for  however  philosophically 
he  outwardly  bore  himself,  against  the  calumnies 
wiilt  which  he  was  assailed,  those  who  saw,  and 
watched  him  in  his  hours  of  retirement,  could  per- 
ceive, tliat  the  sliaft  had  not  been  shot  altogether 
in  \*ain,  and  that  his  generous  nature  sometimes 
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sank*  under  the  reiterated  attacks  of  his  mali^^nant 
persecutors,  who  pursued  him,  as  Mr.  Cannmg 
expressed  it,  in  one  of  the  most  feehng,  as  well  as 
most  beautiful,  pieces  of  eloquence  that  ever  fell 
from  the  lips  of  even  that  great  master  of  the  pas- 
sions, **  ill  the  same  doctrine  and  spirit,  wliich  em- 
bittered the  life  of  Turgot,  and  consigned  Galileo 
to  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition," 

The  year  1827 — so  fruitful  in  melancholy  occur- 
rences—was ushered  in  by  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  York.  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  had  before  been 
slightly  indisposed,  suft'ered  much  from  the  severity 
of  the  cold  during  his  attendance  at  the  funeral, 
and  he  there  laid  the  foundation  of  that  complaint 
in  the  throat,  from  the  eifects  of  which  he  never 
wholly  recovered.  He  returned  to  Eartham  on 
the  21st  of  January,  and  on  the  24th,  Mr.  Canning 
arrived  there  from  Bath,  where  he  had  been  to  visit 
Lord  Liverpool,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
approaching  Session.  His  appearance  bore  evi- 
dent signs  of  lurking  malady,  and  the  day  after  his 
arrival  he  had  a  sharp  access  of  cold  and  fever ; 
but  finding  himself  better  on  the  following  mom- 


*  The  following'  extract  U  takeo  from  a  MS.  Book,  found  »fter  hta 
death,  in  a  priv&te  box. 

*'  Wbat«ver  paina  1  hav«  taken  for  the  improvement  and  simplifi- 
cation of  the  Laws  which  reflate  our  Commerce  and  lBJiMtr\',  I 
have  taken  it  all  fur  the  soke  uf  the  public  intercut.  So  far  from 
serving  any  intcroet  of  my  own,  1  have  gained  tlie  ill-will  and  enmity | 
of  many,  partly  Mcret,  partly  declared, — painful  to  ropelf,  but  r\n 
Ufelf«a,  pm-haps,  to  th«  Country/' 
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be  proceeded  to  join  his  laniily  at  Briijhton, 
a  few  days  afterwards  Mr.  Hufiki.s.son  removed 

London.  On  the  day  when  Ixird  Liver|xx)l  was 
struck  with  apoplexy,  Mr.  Huskisson  had  been 
ordered  not  to  leave  the  liouse,  and  tlie  intelligence 
did  not  therefore  reach  him  till  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  His  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  par- 
ticulars induced  him  U)  go  immediately  to  Fife 
House,  and  this  impnidence,  and  the  excitement 
which  ensued  from  the  interruption  of  public  busi- 
i,  produced,  in  a  few  days,  a  decided  attack  of 
inflammation  on  the  trachea. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  tlmt,  hart  the 
I  political  life  of  Lord  Liver{)o«^l  not  been  tlius  sud- 
denly terminated,  it  waw  the  intention  of  (hat 
nobleman  to  have  retired  frotu  his  high  office  at 
the  close  cf(  the  present  Session.  His  lx)rdship,  it 
has  been  said,  felt  that  the  time  was  fast  approach- 
ing, when  the  claims  of  the  Catlxolics  could  no 
longer  be  resisted  with  prudence ;  and  although 
be  deemed  it  necessary  for  his  own  consistency, 
that  the  concession  should  not  be  made  while  he 
remained  Chief  Minister  of  the  Crown,  be  had 
resolved,  if  not  to  give  it  his  active  support,  at 
least  to  exert  his  powerful  influence  in  mitigating 
the  opposition  which  it  had  hitherto  experienced 
m  the  House  of  lx>rds.  With  these  feelings,  his 
Lordship  contemplated  Mr,  Canning  as  his  natural 
Bttoceaaor,  and  would  not  only  have  given  him  his 
cordial  assistance,  but  would,  pnjbably,  when  the 
Catholic  Question  had  once  been  di.s|X)scd  of,  have 
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resumed  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  in  some  office  of 
a  less  laborious  nature  than  his  present  one.  Whe- 
tlier  tliese  conjectures  were  wclI-fQunded  must 
now  remain  for  ever  uncertain  ;  but  they  are  per* 
fectly  in  consonance  with  the  known  patriotism  of 
that  virtuous  minister.  Could  they  have  been 
realized,  how  vast  might  have  been  the  diftference 
in  the  events  which  have  subsequently  occurred ! 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  authority  for  these 
surmises,  or  the  probability  of  these  speculations, 
certain  it  is,  that  never  was  there  a  more  unfor- 
tunate or  more  perplexing  state  of  things  than  now 
commenced.  The  nature  of  Lord  Liverpool's  illness 
was  such  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  recovery.  Mr. 
Canning,  to  whom,  as  the  leading  Minister  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  charge  of  introducing  the 
Corn  Bill  had  been  delegated  by  his  colleagues^' 
had  had  a  relapse,  and  was  confined  to  his  bed  at 
Brighton  ;  and  Mr.  Huskisson  was  not  permitted 
to  quit  his  room  in  London.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
extremely  desirable,  nay  almost  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, that  he  should  communicate  personally 
with  Mr.  Canning,  before  the  Corn  Bill  wa8 
brought  forward;  as,  although  the  latter  had 
undertaken  to  open  the  discussion,  in  order  to 
stamp  the  measure  more  authoritatively  with  the 
sanction  of  Government,  the  subject  was  one  aa^ 
foreign  to  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  and  to 
the  usual  duties  of  his  department,  as  it  was  fami- 
liar to  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.     Mr.  Huskisson's  medical 
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RCm,  however,  pepciiiptorily  rcfuned  to  allow 
liim  to  leai'e  London,  and  he  wai«  consefjiiciitlv 
necessitated  to  convey  to  Mr.  Canning,  through 
the  medium  of  a  confidential  friend,  those  expla- 
nationR  of  detail  and  calculation,  which  were  80 

I  indispensable  towards  unfolding  the  scheme  clearly 
•nd  intelligibly  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

To  increase  the  complicated  embarrassments  of 
the  moment,  the   Catholic   Question    wu5   again 

I  to  be  discussed,  and  Mr.  Canning's  anxiety  to 
be  present,  and  eagerness  for  the  result,  were 
known  to  be  overwhelming.    It  came  on  in  March, 

I  and  the  hof>es  of  the  Catholics  were  once  more 
defeated.  It  was  with  considerable  difficulty 
that  Mr.  Huskisson  could  be  detained  from  this 

(debate;  but  a  sure  anti-Catholic  voter  having 
been  procured  to  pair  off  with  him,  he  reluctantly 

[ftnbmitted  to  the  commands  of  the  physician. 

Whatever  intrigues  or  paltry  jealousies  may  ha^'C 
marked   the  inter\Til  which  elapsed  between  Lord 

'Liverpool's  attack  and  the  linal  permission  given 

'to  Mr.  Canning  to  reconstnict  the  Government, 
they  are  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir ; 
when  the  majority  of  his  former  colleagues 

inbandoned  the  new  Premier,  it  may  be  confidently 

[asserted,  that  he  found  in  the  friendship,  the  abili- 

[tles  and  the  public  character  of  the  President  of 
Board   of  Trade,  one  of  his  most   powerful 

[supports,   against    the  various  difficulties  which 
llMreat€ned  to  surround  him. 
vol..  I.  k 
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By  the  beginning  of  April,  Mr.  Huskisson's 
health  was  sufiiciently  re-establisJied  to  allow  him 
to  goto  Lord  Stafford's,  at  Wimbledon,  for  change 
of  air ;  but  he  did  not  resume  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  till  after  the  Easter  recess. 
On  tlie  7th  of  May,  after  several  postponements^ 
and  a  long  and  threatening  note  of  preparation, 
General  Gascoyne  brought  forward  his  motion,  for 
a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  distressed  state  of 
the  Shipping  Interest;  when  Mr.  Huskisson,  for 
the  last  time  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
undertook  the  vindication  of  the  recent  changes  in 
the  Commercial  Policy  of  the  country,  and  in  a 
Speech  characterized  by  the  most  statesman-like 
views  and  sentiments,  and  abounding  in  the  most 
valuable  commercial  information,  overthrew  the 
allegations  of  his  opponents,  not  only  by  the  most 
convincing  reasoning,  but  by  the  clearest  arithme- 
tical proofs.  The  long  impunity  which  he  had 
allowed  to  the  traducers  of  his  public  character 
had  given  such  increased  vigour  to  theiir  calumnies, 
that  during  the  last  year  he  had  been  assailed  in 
the  foulest  and  most  dastardly  language, — lan- 
guage calculated  to  point  against  him  the  blindest 
passions  of  the  populace, — not  only  in  a  weekly 
journal  called  "  The  Watchman,"  but  in  number- 
less anonymous  letters  and  publications.  To  tliese 
he  contented  liimself  vnth  making  a  short  and 
spirited  allusion  ;  but,  reluctant  as  he  always  was 
to  detain  the  House  with  matters  pei*sonal  to  him- 
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self,  it  was  impossible  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
wanton  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  him,  in 
the  Flouse  of  Lords,  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
The  conclusion  of  this  masterly  Speech  may 
safely  be  recommended  to  the  diligent  study 
of  all  who  have  a  share  in  the  Councils  of 
the  nation  in  these  eventful  times.  Let  them 
be  assured,  that  there  never  was  a  sounder 
truth  ad^'anccd,  than  that  "this  country  cannot 
stand  still  whilst  others  are  advancing:  in  science, 
m  industry,  in  everything  which  contributes  to 
increase  the  power  of  empires,  and  to  multiply  the 
means  of  enjoyment  and  comfort  to  civilized  man  : 
this  cmmtry  c4innot  stand  still,  so  long  as  there 
exists  a  free  Press  out  of  doors  to  collect  and 
embody,  and  a  free  discussion  in  Parliament  to 
gnide  and  direct,  the  influence  of  public  opinion/' 
Let  the  opposers  of  Improvement  lay  this  to  their 
hearts,  and  be  assured,  that  it  is  in  vain  they  array 
their  feeble  powers  against  the  irresistible  march 
of  improvement  which  now  pervades  the  civiliaed 
world. 

It  is  barely  rendering  justice  to  the  Pre.ss  to 
acknowledge,  that  throughout  tlie  progress  o(  these 
changes  in  our  Commercial  Policy,  Mr.  Huskisson 
met  with  a  steady  disinterested  support  from  some 
of  the  most  esteemed  of  the  daily  Journals,— a 
support  the  more  honourable  to  them,  as  they 
were  politically  opjKJsed  to  the  Administration  of 
which  he  formed  a  |>art.     It  is  from  one  of  tla'se 

k  2 
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that  we  copy  the  following;  able  remarks  on  this? 
Speech: — 

**  We  look  upon  Mr.  Huskisson  to  be  the  most  useful 
Tuinifiter  that  England  Ijus  liful  to  Ixjast  of  for  many  years. 
It  is  not  merely  tliut  he  has  reasoned  up<w  experitnontal 
questions  with  more  discrimination  and  acutenesa  than  hia 
neighlwiirs,  but  that  he  has  watched  the  relative  play  of 
the  national  interests  upon  each  other»  with  more  patient 
and  steady  vigilance  ;  embracing  gradually  and  leisurely 
within  his  view,  a  wider  field  of  facts  by  which  to  qualify 
his  principles,  as  well  as  to  support  them;  and  thus  coming 
to  the  executive  duties  of  a  Statesman  armed  with  tliat 
especial  branch  and  order  of  knowledge,  by  which  those 
who  designate  themselves  as  *  practical  politicians'  profess 
to  reijiiire  tliat  the  affairs  of  nations  shoidd  be  judgwl,  and 
by  which  Mr.  Huskisson  has  abundantly  proved,  that  your 
men  of  *  practice,*  when  they  abuse  their  opportunities, 
can  best  lie  exjiosetl  and  silenced, 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  just  published, 
after  a  careful  revision,  bis  recent  S[K?ech  u\K>n  the  state  of 
the  Shipping  Interest.  In  that  Speech,  he  has  done  more 
for  the  cause  of  common  sense  and  ivctitude  in  legislation, 
than  we  have  often  seen  effected  by  more  |x>nderou8  and 
presuming  means.  The  great  beauty  of  this  discoiiT»e  ift 
its  perfect  simplicity.  The  documents  referred  to  are  so 
decisive — the  demonstration  offered  is  so  clear  and  abso> 
lute — that  the  mind  of  the  reader  seems  almost  passive  in 
its  reception  of  the  important  and  triumphant  truth  con- 
tended for  by  the  Minister  whose  system  of  policy  has 
been  on  trial.  Instead  of  the  decline  of  British  Shipping, 
consequent,  as  was  alleged,  on  the  partial  opening  of  the 
Navigation  Laws,  it  comes  out  as  plain  as  figures  can  make 
it^  that,  witli  the  single  exception  of  the  Silk  trade — which 
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appears  to  have  been  saved,  instead  of  sacrificed,  by  tl^ 
liberal  r^ulations  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman — 
the  trade  in  ships  has  suffered  less  from  the  general  revtil- 
noB  of  oonun^rce  since  1825,  than  any  other  department  of 
national  industry  in  this  empire. 

^  We  shall  not  weaken  the  impression  which  a  perusal 
of  thk  pamphlet  miut  infallibly  produce  upon  the  brain  of 
any  but  a  madman,  by  quoting  particular  sentences  or 
tables,  in  testimony  of  the  overthrow  inflicted  by  Mr.  Hus- 
Idsson  on  the  very  ignorant,  or  very  little  scrupulous^  conw 
pUnots  brou^t  against  him,  on  behalf  of  those  whose 
sentiments  the  other  member  for  Liverpool  was  delegated, 
m  the  above  occasion,  to  make  known.  But  this  much  it 
ia  only  JEsir  to  mentioo.  The  year  1825,  being  one  so  dis- 
tinguished, or  disgraced,  by  wild  and  immeasurable  spe- 
culation, that  no  candid  man  would  think  of  taking  the 
forced  importations  of  that  disastrous  year  as  a  standard  of 
comparison  for  any  that  preceded  or  may  follow  it, — so  is  it 
obvious  that,  in  relation  to  shipping  no  less  than  cotton,  we 
must  exclude  the  year  18S5  from  among  the  general  bases 
(^reasoning,  with  r^ard  to  commercial  prosperity  or  decay. 
With  that  exception,  then,  it  is  manifest  from  the  tables, 
that,  in  the  year  1826,  the  British  shipping  inwards  oofi- 
tained  above  100,000  tons,  and  employed  above  8,000  sea^- 
men  more  than  1824,  while  the  shipping  outwards  not  only 
exceeded  every  former  year  since  1814^  but  evea  that  of 
1825  itself,  by  upwards  of  140,000  tons,  and  by  more  than 
2,000  seamen.  The  Speech  ought,  indeed,  to  be  made  the 
manual  of  every  body  who  wishes  for  proof  in  matters  of 
iegisladon,  or  who  desires  a  sample  of  the  danger  which 
might  befall  this  country,  were  implicit  credit  to  be  given 
i>y  Parliament  to  the  assertions  of  interested  men.^* 

In  May,  Mr.  Whitmore  brought  forward  a  mo- 
tion for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 

•  The  "TiMiss." 
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East-India  Trade.  Mr.  Uuskisson  maintained  the 
propriety  of  postponing"  the  T  nquiry ;  and  the  state- 
ment which  lie  made  of  his  views  on  this  important 
question  proved  so  satisfactory  to  the  House,  that 
all  parties  joined  in  supporting  his  suggestion,  and 
Mr.  Whitmore  not  only  consented  to  withdraw  his 
motion,  but  expressed  his  readiness  to  leave  the 
subject  entirely  in  his  hands.  In  the  course  of 
the  same  month,  Mr.  Uuskisson  took  occasion,  on 
the  presentation  of  a  Petition  of  the  Wool-growers 
of  Dorsetshii^e,  to  explain  the  policy  which  had 
guided  the  alterations  made  in  the  duties  and 
regulations  affecting  the  Wck)1  Trade  ;  and  to  exhi- 
bit the  causes  which  had  produced  the  immense 
increase  in  the  growth  of  wool  abroad,  especially 
in  Germany,  He  did  not,  unfortunately,  live  to 
hear  how  completely  the  soundness  of  his  argu- 
ments and  of  his  views,  respecting  this  valuable 
branch  of  our  manufactures,  has  been  proved  ;  for 
the  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  dated  the 
27th  of  October  1830.  It  is  taken  from  a  com- 
munication made  by  a  gentleman,  who  is  supposed 
to  possess  the  most  extensive  and  accurate  in- 
formation on  this  topic,  and  who,  as  such,  is  often 
consulted  by  Government — 

"  South  Down  wonl  is  now  lid.  and  Idd.;  whicH»  in 
18S8)  in  the  Inquiry  before  the  Lords,  was  admitted  to  be 
a  remunerating  price.  The  advance  in  t}\h  wool  is  owing 
to  the  improvements  in  machinery,  by  which  it  is  now 
rendered   available  in  worsted   manufactures,  which  tor- 
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larriy,  frocn  the  sliortnaB  of  the  >laplr,  it  wa»  not.  Titc 
ad^mne  ia  gtetter  oa  thtii  than,  in  pmiMirtion,  on  any  i>tluT 
deaaifi^aa  of  wad.  It  h«s  been  duwu  at  Id.  Thi*  ud- 
«noe  has  token  plan;  without  legiiJative  interf^rencf^  and 
proves  the  impropriety  of  the  measures  pressed  fur  by  the 
Agriculturists.  The  markets  in  the  world,  which  by  uur 
prohibition  of  the  imjiortation  of  foreign  w(X)ls  we  luid 
liMt,  are  gradually  returning  to  tis.** 

If  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
not  yet  prepared  for  any  great  display  of  their 
forces,  in  the  House  of  Lords  it  a-ssumed  a  bolder 
front.  When  the  new  Corn  Bill  was  sent  up, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  most  unexpectedly  ap- 
peared as  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  a  mea- 
sure which  had  been  pro{x>sed  and  matured,  under 
the  immediate  su|x;rintendence  oi  Lord  LiverpiKil, 
and  which  had  received  tlie  full  approbation  of 
the  Cabinet,  during  the  time  that  his  Grace  had 
belonged  to  it.  In  this  opposition  he  was  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Bathurst,  and  an  Amcndmcut, 
ruinous  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  was  carried 
against  all  the  efforts  of  Ministers.  The  Bill, 
thus  \itiated,  was  abandoned  altogether,  but  not 
without  some  sharp  animadversions  u{K)n  the  con- 
duct of  those  whose  sudden  change  of  opinion 
had  proved  fatal  to  it. 

Certain  Resolutions  respecting  the  Corn  Trade 
were  subsequently  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Wes- 
tern, to  which  Mr.  Canning  moved  and  carried 
an  Amendment,  which  might,  in  some  measure, 
palliate   the   incoin  euieuces   and  disappoint  men  t 
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arising  from  the  loss  of  Lord  Liverpool's  Bill. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussions,  he  stated  his 
•*  earnest  wish,  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
legislature,  in  the  ensuing  year,  might  be  to 
reconsider  the  Act  of  the  present  session,  and 
his  belief  that,  by  the  experience  which  the 
House  should  then  have  had,  they  would  pos- 
sess the  best  means  of  entering  on  that  reconsi- 
deration." 

The  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  upon 
this  occasion  was  attempted  to  be  justified,  both 
by  himself  and  his  friends,  upon  the  alleged  miscon- 
ception of  a  note  of  Mr.  Ilu.skisson.  This  mis- 
conception, however,  was  no  sooner  known,  than 
it  had  been  explained  by  a  second  note.  The  ex- 
planation, nevertheless,  failed  in  quelling  the  op- 
position which  was  said  to  have  been  founded  on 
the  misconception,  and  the  country,  which  had 
looked  witli  so  much  natural  anxiety  to  the  passing 
of  the  Corn  Bill,  was  doomed  to  disappointment.* 

The  session  was  closed  on  the  2d  of  July,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  Mr.  Huskisson, 
who  had  been  earnestly  recommended  by  his 
physicians  to  try  whether  the  air  of  the  Continent, 
and  a  total  abstraction  from  business,  might  not 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  his  debilitated  frame, 
left  England  for  Calais.  On  the  day  before  his 
departure,  he  saw  Mr.  Canning,  who  received  him 
iu  bed.     Struck  with  the  alteration  in  his  looks, 


*  Vide  Speech  of  tbe  Ibih  June.  1827. 
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Mr.  Huskisson  remarked  to  him,  that  he  seemed  to 
be  the  person  w!»o  stood  most  in  need  of  change  of 
air,  and  of  relaxation.  Mr.  Canning  answered  in  a 
cheerful  tone,  **  Oh !  it  is  only  the  reflection  of 
the  yellow  linings  of  the  curtains."  This  was  on 
the  18th  of  July.  On  the  19th,  Mr.  Hu^kisson 
embarked  at  the  Tower,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Huskisson  and  his  private  Secretary.  On  landing 
at  Calais,  with  the  ill-luck  which  constantly  pur- 
sued him,  he  entangled  his  foot  in  a  cable,  and 
lacerated  it  so  severely,  that  he  was  unable  to 
walk  for  some  days.  The  party  rapidly  crossed 
France  to  Strasburg,  and^  after  a  short  visit  to 
Baden,  proceeded,  by  the  route  of  Stuttgardt  and 
Augsburg,  to  Munich.  Here  Mr.  Huskisson  was 
induced  to  remain  a  few  days  in  the  society  of 
Sir  Brooke  Taylor,  the  English  Minister,  and  then 
passed  on  to  Salzburg,  intending  to  go  to  Bad 
Gastein,  the  mountainous  and  bracing  air  of  which 
had  been  strongly  recommended  to  him.  At  Salz- 
burg he  learnt  that  there  would,  probably,  be 
much  difficulty  in  procuring  accommodations,  and 
though  provided  with  letters  of  introduction  from 
the  diflferent  Ambassadors  in  England,  and  more 
particularly  from  tlie  Prince  Esterhazy,  yet  such 
was  his  dislike  to  any  thing  that  savoured  of 
parade  or  ostentation,  that  instead  of  sending 
forward  a  courier  to  Gastein,  or  presentijig  his 
letters  to  the  Governor  of  Salzburg,  he  quietly 
relimpiished  his  plan,  and  turned  back  to  Imi$- 
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bnick.  On  the  llth  of  Aiigrist,  he  reachecT 
Innsbruck,  and  the  r2th  was  the  first  day  in 
which  he  appeared  really  to  have  derived  benefit 
from  his  tour.  He  had  recovered  froni  his  lame- 
ness, aiid  was  much  pleased  with  a  long  walk  to 
the  Chateau  d'Amras  and  its  environs.  Here; 
too,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  letters 
from  London,  mentioning  Mr.  Canning's  conva- 
lescence; imd  on  the  13th,  the  party  set  ofl'  for 
the  Pass  of  the  Monte  Spluga,  in  better  spirits 
and  with  brighter  hopes  than  they  had  yet  felt. 
On  that  night  they  slept  at  Landeck,  and  on  the 
followng  afternoon  reached  Feldkirch,  in  the 
Vorarlberg. 

■  Mr.  Huskisson's  health  was  now  decidedly  im* 
proving.  He  had  been  much  interested  in  the* 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  Tirol,  and  his  mind  was 
recovering  its  wonted  elasticity  and  playfulness, — 
too  soon  to  be  again  painfully  unstrung.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th  instant,  just  as  they  were 
settuig  off  for  Coire,  an  estatfette  from  Sir  Brooke 
Taylor  came  in,  bearing  a  letter  from  Lord  Gran- 
ville at  Paris,  to  announce  the  alarming  turn 
which  Mr.  Canning's  illness  had  taken.  The 
route  was  instantly  changed,  and  on  the  20th  the 
party  reached  the  hotel  of  the  English  Embassy 
at  Paris,  having  travelled  as  fast  as  his  own 
strength  and  that  of  Mrs.  Huskissoti  would 
{>ermit. 

The  fatal  termination  of  Mr.  Canning's  illness 
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ftad  become  known  to  him  on  the  road :  but  with- 
out any  of  the  particular,  or  any  of  the  minifi- 
teriaJ  arrangementB  subsequently  proposed  ;  and 
Mr.  Uuskisson's  impression — more  than  once  ex« 
pressed  to  his  companions  on  the  road^^was.  that 
his  own  political  career  had  closed  for  erer.  The 
meetinR:  with  Lord  (tranTilJc,  the  painful  details 
which  be  had  to  leani,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  had  tra^-ellecl,  completely  exkuatttod 
botii  his  physical  and  moral  strength,  and  ren* 
ddred  some  repose  absolutely  necessary.  Nor 
did  the  melancholy  incitement  to  tax  either  be* 
yond  tlieir  power,  in  the  hope  of  paying  the  kst 
mark  of  public  and  private  regard  to  his  departed 
friend,  then  exist;  for  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Canning 
had  taken  place  on  the  16tli,  the  day  after  the 
OStaffette  reached  Feldkircli. 

But,  beyond  the  consideratioiis  arising  firom  the 
state  of  his  own  health,  Mr.  Husktsson  was  de- 
cided to  remain  a  few  days  in  Paris,  in  order  to 
receive  some  official  and  definite  information  re- 
specting the  pro|)osed  arrangements  for  supplying 
the  loss  of  Mr.  Cann'mg,  and  continuing  the  exiBfe» 
ing  Administration.  The  expresses  which  bid 
been  dispatched  (rom  England,  had  taken  a  dif- 
ferent route  from  that  by  which  Mr.  Huskisson 
had  returned  ;  and  it  was  very  desirable  that  either 
the  letters,  of  which  they  were  the  bearers,  or 
fresh  ones,  should  explain  to  him,  before  he  pur* 
sued   his  journey  to  England,  what  were  the 
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intent ionB  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, in  regard  to  the  re-modelling  of  the 
Government:  as,  should  he  decide  on  declining  any 
proposals  made  to  him,  his  plan  was  to  have  tried 
the  effect  of  a  winter  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  and 
it  lias  already  been  stated,  that  the  inclination  of 
his  mind,  from  the  first  moment  in  which  he  heard 
of  the  death  of  his  friend  and  colleague,  was  to 
listen  to  the  warning  voice  of  his  medical  friends, 
and  to  withdraw  entirely  from  public  life. 

On  tlie  23d,  one  of  tlie  expresses  arrived.  The 
letters  from  Lord  Goderich  communicated,  that  he 
had  accepted  the  ottice  of  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  conveyed  am  offer,  couched  in  the  most 
friendly  and  handsome  terms,  of  the  Colonial 
Department,  which  he  had  vacated,  to  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson.  Further  letters  from  England  announced, 
that  Mr.  Grant  was,  in  the  event  of  these  pro- 
posals being  accepted,  to  succeed  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  tliat  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  the  remaining  members  of  Mr. 
Canning's  Government,  had  declared  their  acqui- 
escence in  these  arrangements.  All  the  letters 
pressed  Mr.  Huskisson's  return  without  loss  of 
time,  and  mentioned  that  the  King  had  expressed 
his  earnest  wishes,  that  no  delay  might  take  place 
in  his  assuming  his  new  office. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  hesitation, — not, 
it  may  safely  be  asserted,  without  considerable 
reluctance  —  that  Mr.  Huskissoii  was  persuaded 
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to  oeclde  upon  continuing  in  office.  Hia  secret 
inclinations  certainly  leant  the  other  way,  and  he 
only  yielded  at  last  to  the  arguments  and  expos- 
tulations of  hi.s  friendft;  who  represented  the  disso- 
lotion  of  the  Government^  and  tlie  consequent 
annihilation  of  Mr.  Canning's  system  of  policy,  an 
the  too  probable  result  of  his  refusal, — arguments 
and  expostulations,  which  were  enforced  by  the 
special  commands  of  his  Sovereign. 

That  a  latent  doubt  whether  his  own  physical 
energies  were  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  new 
department,  over  which  he  was  destined  to  pre- 
side, joined  to  a  state  of  great  anxiety  and  mental 
deprt*ssion,  arising  from  the  recent  misfortune 
which  had  deprived  him  of  the  friend  and  colleague, 
to  whose  person  and  policy  he  was  equally  at- 
tached, and  witii  whom  all  the  recollections  of  his 
public  life  were  so  intimately  and  inseparably 
aMociated,  contributed  to  foster  his  present  reluc- 
tance, is  certain  ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  presumed, 
that  this  reluctance  might  be  further  increased  by 
aaatnral  fear,  whether  any  other  hand  than  that 
of  Mr.  Canning  would  be  found  strong  enough  to 
hold  together  the  scarcely,  as  yet,  well  cemented 
elements  of  which  the  Government  was  composed, 
in  the  face  of  all  the  difficulties  which  threatened 
it,  and  the  various  obstacle.*?  which  were  thrown  in 
its  way.  It  would  almost  seem  that  Mr.  Hus- 
kisaon  had  fell  a  prophetic  misgiving  of  those 
complicated    and    unex|>ected    accidents  which. 
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in  a  few  liibiiAs,  overwhelmed  this  ill-fated  Ad- 
ministration ;  so  unwillingly  did  he  give  his  final 
assent. 

He  left  Paris  on  the  25th,  and  on  his  road  to 
Boulogne  received  other  dispatches,  which,  in  the 
announcement  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Herries 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  of  the  mis- 
understanding consequent  upon  it,  proved  the  first 
confirmation  of  his  apprehensions,  and  shewed 
how  reasonable  had  been  the  doubts  which  had 
delayed  his  owti  determination.  He  reached  Lon- 
don on  the  28th,  and  on  the  following  morning 
waited  on  the  King  at  Windsor,  who  had  Ijeen 
impatiently  expecting  him.  A  long  negotiation 
commenced,  and  after  some  explanations,  and 
much  difficulty.  Lord  Lansdowne,  at  His  Majesty's 
ispecial  request,  consented  to  withdraw  the  resig- 
nation, which  he  had  tendered ;  Mr.  Huskisson  at 
the  same  time  accepted  the  seals  of  the  Colonial 
Department,  and  Mr.  Herries  was  sworn  in  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Such  is  the  faith- 
ful narrative  of  these  transactions,  as  far  a*  Mr. 
Huskisson  was  implicated.  With  what  passed 
before  his  arrival  in  England  this  Memoir  has  no 
concern. 

He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  tiil lowing  up 
those  important  commercial  regulations,  with 
respect  to  our  Colonial  Policy,  which  had  occu- 
pied so  much  of  his  attention  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  of  giving  to  the  improvement,  and 
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careful  revision,  of  the  Colonial  System,  all  the 
resources  of  his  powerful  miod.  He  did  not  long 
remain  idle.  Within  less  than  a  month  after  hifi 
appointment,  an  othcial  dixpatch  was  addrei}sed 
by  him  to  Sir  John  Keane,  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor of  Jamaica,  which  was  dated  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, and  filled  seven  columns  of  the  Jamaica 
Gazette.  This  dispatch  laay  safely  be  pronounced 
to  be  a  document,  not  less  remarkable  for  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  composed,  than 
inlrinsicaily  valuable  and  im{x>rtant,  for  the  ability 
with  which  itwa.s  executed.  The  intcmil  between 
Mr.  liuskiason's  return,  and  his  entrance  upon  the 
duties  of  the  Colonial  Department,  had  been  tilled 
with  anxious  and  unremitting  exertions  to  consoli- 
date the  new  Ministry  ;  yet,  with  all  the  distrac- 
■  lioM  of  an  unpractised  Cabinet,  in  which  he  bore 
hia  full  share,  and  under  the  pressure  of  severe 
affliction,  and  of  impaired  and  precarious  health, 
his  indefatigable  mind  found  time,  in  this  short 
period,  to  master  the  almast  endless  details  of  those 
thorny  and  repulsive  subjects,  which  had  cost  a 
year's  labour  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  pro- 
duced a  Dispatch,  marked  throughout  with  temper, 
discrimination,  comprehensive  sagacity,  statesman- 
like power,  and  a  disregard  of  all  selfish  clamour; — 
a  dispatch  which,  wiiether  it  be  regarded  as  an 
analysis  of  a  vast  mass  of  political  questions,  or  as 
calculated  for  the  correction  of  a  series  of  legis- 
lative errors,  and  the  guidance  of  a  deliberative 


bndy^  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  Mr.  HuskiB8oii\J 
purpose  was  to  state  the  objections  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  home  to  tlie  very  inefficaeious  manner  in 
which  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica  at- 
tempted, or  professed,  to  carry  into  execution  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  British  Parliament, 
and  to  fulfil  the  instructions  transmitted  by  Lord 
Bathurst.  The  task  >va8  a  most  ungnracious  one, 
but  it  was  performed  by  a  master-hand.  So  much 
compression  of  matter  will  seldom  be  found  in  an 
official  Paper  of  such  voluminous  dimensions.  Full 
of  all  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  great 
Speeches, — of  perfect  courtesy,  of  admimble  simJ* 
plicity  and  clearness,  of  vigour  of  application,  and 
decision  of  judgment, — it  contains  no  phrase  which 
is  not  fraught  with  some  forcible  and  essential  ar- 
gument, and  exhibits  the  writer  pofisessed  with  hifl 
subject,  but  holding  it  under  the  easiest  and  most 
absolute  control.  JiMftil   v 

But  the  labours  of  Mr,  Huskisson  in  t  he  Colonial 
Department  of  his  Office  soon  received  a  -serious 
interruption.  The  intelligence  which  reached  Eng- 
land in  November  of  the  Battle  of  Navarino,  and 
the  difficulties  which  shortly  after  arose  in  othef ' 
quarters,  paralyzed  the  proceedings  of  Govern- 
ment, and  threw  every  thing  into  a  state  of  doubt 
and  confusion.  At  length,  towards  the  close  of 
the  year,  it  became  generally  understootl,  that  Lord 
Goderich's  Administration  had  melted  away  likes* 
snow-wreath,  and  that  measures  were  in  progress 
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far  formiiik^  a  new  one.  An  ineffectxial  attempt 
had  been  previously  made  to  avert  the  entire  dis- 
solution of  the  existing  Government.  By  command 
of  his  Majesty,  Mr.  Uuskisson  opened  a  cx)mmu- 
nication  with  Lord  ilarrowby.  His  lordship  waited 
upon  the  Kiu|^  at  Windsor,  but  no  inducements 
could  pro'ail  upon  him  to  accept  the  po«t  of  prime 
minister,  to  which  he  pleaded  his  want  of  health 
as  an  iasurmountable  obj^ction^  and  thi.s  proposed 
anangenieat  fell  to  the  jyrround.  A  yet  further 
delay  then  ensued  ;  and  there  are  strong  (grounds 
for  believing,  that  had  Mr.  Hu.ski»«son  lintencd  to 
thi*  voice  of  ambition,  the  situation  of  Minister 
•iRtas  within  his  gra^p :  but  the  recent  fate  of 
FJfc;  iSftmiuig  was  a  warning,  which  might  have 
deterred  a  mind  more  full  of  aspiring  ambition 
tiuui  Mr.  Huskisson's,  from  accepting,  under 
pftrallel  circumstances,  that  post,  which  the  hat 
of  the  aristocracy  had  declared  should  be  held 
only  by  one  of  their  owu  order.  After  another 
short  interval  of  doubt,  the  commission  to  form  a 
new  administration  was  finally  entrusted  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and  before  January  expired 
the  new  arrangements  were  made  public. 

AlthoujLj^h  it  is  not  intended  to  spin  out  this 
Mcmuir  by  repeating,  and  commenting  minutely 
on,  the  long  ejcplanatory  Statements  which  were 
le  when  Parliament  met,  respecting  the  causes 
which  it  was  alleged  had  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  preceding  Government,  yet  so  much  unmerited 
obloquy  has  been  cast  upon  Mr.  Uuskisson  for 
\OL.  1.  I 
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becoming  a  part  of  the  Duke  of  Welling^n's  ad- 
ministration, and  so  little  candour  or  justice  was 
shewn  towards  the  motives  which  governed  him  in 
this  embarrassing  conjuncture,  that  now,  when  pas- 
sions are  cooled,  and  prejudice  extinguished  in  the 
§^ave»  it  becomes  the  duty  of  his  biographer  to  re- 
view those  motives  fairly  and  dispassionately.  This 
duty  has  been  rendered  the  more  imperative,  be- 
cause, in  a  Pamphlet  recently  published,  mention  is 
made  of  "  the  political  aberrations*'  of  Mr,  Hus- 
kisson .  Now,  although  any  aberration  which,  in  its 
]  consequences,  might  have  tended  to  give  strength 
'  and  efficiency  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Govern- 
ment, would  probably  have  been  regarded,  if  not 
with  favour,  at  least  as  venial,  in  the  quarter  from 
which  that  pamphlet  is  supposed  to  have  ema- 
nated, yet,  in  the  utter  ignorance  of  what  other 
aberration  may  be  hinted  at,  we  will  address  our 
defence  to  tliis  particular  one. 

The  objections  which  were  urged  against  Mr. 
Huskisson  for  remaining  in  office  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  maybe  divided  under  two  heads — 
thwe  of  a  private,  and  those  of  a  public  nature. 
Let  us  first  apply  ourselves  to  the  former.  It  wus 
asserted  by  some  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Canning, 
that,  in  consenting  to  serve  with  the  Duke  ol' Wel- 
lington and  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Huskisson  vras  guilty  of 
a  violation  of  what  he  owed  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Canning  as  a  private  friend.  A  declaration 
was,  moreover,  quoted,  purporting  to  have  been 
made  by  him,  a  few  days  after  his  return  to  Bog- 
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land»  to  the  Mridow  of  bis  dc^iarted  friend,  which 
» stated,   "  that  no  power  on  earth  should  ever  in - 

•  **  duce  him  to  unite  in  office  with  those  whom  he 
*•  considered  as  the  destroyers  of  Mr.  CanniDg.'" 

We  will  not  scrutinize  tlie  accuracy  of  thia  ver- 
sioQ ;  but  it  is  surely  insisting  rather  tix)  much  on 
the  strict  interpretation  o(  an  expression^  used  at 
a  moment  when  ^liu^s  were  warmly  excited,  to 

•  construe  any  declaration  so  made  as  a  denunciatioo 
'  of  interminable   personal   hostility.     The  words 

which  Mr.  Huskisson^  in  his  subsequent  expla- 
Jitttkn  on  this  point,  stated  himself  to  have  uied 
are  these^  **  that  his  wounds  were  too  green  and 
**  too  fresh  to  admit  of  his  serving  in  the  same 
*'  C'abinetwith  those  who  had  deserted  the  senice 
*'  of  the  country,  at  the  time  his  friends  adminis- 
•*  tration  was  formed." 

That  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  the  month  of  August, — 
enfeebled  in  body  by  disease  and  anxiety,  and 
bGoken  in  spirit  by  the  unexpected  loss  of  his 
de^jteei  friend,  and  close  companion  of  his  whole 
political  career — should  have  expressed  himself 
aa  being  at  the  moment  unable  even  to  contem- 
plate a  reunion  with  those,  whose  desertion  had 
probably  accelerated  the  loss  so  deeply  deplored, 
is  not  only  perfectly  natural,  but  aft'ords  an- 
other proof — »f  one  were  wanting — of  the  fervour 
of  an  attachment,  which,  as  it  had  shewn  itself 
during  life  siijtejior  to  all  selfish  considerations, 
continued  unabated  in  death.  But  evtn  in  this 
Mjiy  momeBCof  anguish  and  irritation,  Mr.  Hus* 

1  2 
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kiBSon's  Strong  sense  of  public  duty  would  nev^r 
have  permitted  him  to  pronounce  an  eternal  and 
irreconcileabie  separation  between  himself  and 
those,  whose  services  might,  at  some  period,  be 
demanded  for  the  advantage  of  the  Sovereign  and 
the  nation.  Without  raking  up  tlie  history  of  po- 
litical quarrels  in  order  to  find  precedents  to  jus- 
tify political  reconciliations,  it  may,  indeed,  be 
asked,  whether  so  extravagant  a  pro|)osition  was 
ever  before  brought  forward  as  that,  because  Mr. 
Canning  had  been,  as  a  Minister,  abandoned  by 
his  colleagues,  his  friend  should,  after  his  death, 
be  held  bound  to  refuse,  at  all  times,  to  entertain  a 
political  connexion  with  any  of  those  individuals^; 
or  that  he  should  be  expected  to  deny  to  hJs 
country,  as  a  public  servant,  the  assistance  of  lus 
talents  and  influence  ?  But  the  best  answer  that 
can  be  made  to  this  charge  of  violated  friendsliip 
may  be  found  in  the  unqualified  approbation  of 
his  decision  on  this  occasion,  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  oldest  and  most  valued  friends  of 
Mr.  Canning,  and  in  the  undiminished  esteem  and 
affection  with  which  they  continued  to  regard 
Mr.  Huskisson  to  the  last  hour  of  his  existence. 

Having  dismissed  the  private  charges,  the  public 
ones,  perhaps,  demand  more  consideration.  It 
was  broadly  stated,  that  Mr.  Huskisson  had  sacri- 
ficed the  liberal  policy  of  the  preceding  Govern- 
ment, and  betrayed  his  own  recorded  principles  as 
a  public  man ,  to  the  love  of  place,  by  coalesc'mg 
with  those,  whose  object  it  was  to  drive  back  the 
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lOifcmtry  into  the  trammels  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
f>1Rtat  the5ie  and  similar  accusations  should  have 
I  been  made,  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  to  any  one 
f*fwho  will  for  a  moment  reflect  upon  the  then  fttate 

of  political   parties ;  <  for  it  is  evident,   that   Mr. 

Huftkisson's  resolution  to  continue  in  office  was 

cidculated  to  give  umbrage  to  all    the  ditferent 

divisions  of  politicians  who  were  not  included  in 
'■Hke  recent  arrangement.      Hence,    the    unusual 

coldness  with  which  his  Explanation  was  received 
vby  the  House.* 

ii<  Let  us  examine  the  real  value  of  the  charges 
^adduced.  With  respect  to  the  long  agitated,  and 
:  important  question  of  the  Catholics,  the  new 
'Government  was  undoubtedly  in   a  much  more 

satisfactory  position  than  that  of  Lord  Liverpool 
^had  been,  and  a  greater  number  of  its  members 
<^vourable  to  any  measure  of  relief*  No  Govern- 
Hnaatiiwd  ever  yet  been  formed  which  was  united 
•amithBt^ul^iect,  and  it  had  even  been  one  of  the 
HMMto^i^^apcJd  upon  Mr.  Canning,  that  he  had 
fal^^S^ed  bis  promise  to  the  King  that,  under  his 
Mministration,  it  should  never  be  brouglit  forwanl 

•Tile  foUowrnp  piiA«og'i»  from  a  M-ork  which  han  b»M»n  rrcrntly 
q^tliiilvd,  afbrds  »arfa  s  pliun  uidauflick'nt  rv»«on  for  the  viuWncv  uf 
.^e  Kttacks  made  at  thi<*  time  u|>on  Mr.  llifiki!>5iiiii,  aitil  is  no  jiccu- 

Uaxly  ipplicttble  to  bini,  that  w  cannot  rpHial  qiiotinff  it,  mutatis 
'itnitattdtt.  *•  Alttiou^lt  h  \n  inifOtrnMe  tct  naign  any  jnst,  it  i«,  nevw- 
-tll<it<MW,  out  dilEcuJt  to  }i«<re<*ivu  the  true,  cause  of  thi«  attempt  ti> 

fsatea  »  particular  rcupniiMibility  on  Mr.  Huikiiaon.     It  is  the  buai- 

B»M  of  an  np|iiHiition  In  turn  out  the  (ioveniinent,  ami  their  be«t 
"'Ahaoce  ot  •u(h^s«  i*  by  dinrrediting  the  individual  on  whom  its  rsi«t> 

voee  depetided.''— >/'<iA(ica/  Lf/tuffMr.  Canninfi  vol.  ii.  p.  I'HH. 
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as  a  measure  of  the  Cabinet.  The  apolo^es  whic 
have  been  put  forward,  in  the  work  already 
quoted,  for  Mr.  Canning's  acceptance  of  otfice  in 
1822,  are  so  unanswerable,  on  this  same  subject, — 
the  Catholic  question — and  they  apply  so  exactly 
to  Mr.  Huskisson's  situation  in  1828,  that  it  would 
be  vain  to  offer  any  other  defence.  It  is  there 
tnily  said, — '*  Undoubtedly,  the  Administration 
stood  in  need  of  Mr.  Canning's  services,  and  so 
thought  its  most  influential  Members."  "  By 
accepting  office  he  was  enabled  to  give  the  ques- 
tion all  the  benefit  of  his  own  individual  exertions, 
backed  by  the  weight  and  authority  which  a  high 
station  in  the  Government  necessarily  confers  upon 
the  individual  who  holds  it :  by  refusing  he  would 
have  left  the  weight  and  authority  of  that  5;tatioi] 
in  the  hands  of  an  adversary  of  Emancipation  :" — ■ 
that  *'  Mr.  Canning  could  not  have  declined  to 
join  a  divided  Cabinet  after  he  had  re|>eatedly 
declared  his  conviction,  that  it  wrts  impossible  to 
form  an  Administration  united  on  this  question  :'* 
— that  **  there  was  no  example  of  a  Cabinet  con- 
curring in  opinion  to  grant  these  claims :"- — **  that 
the  existing  Government  was  as  favourable  as  any, 
and  more  favourable  than  most,  by  which  it  had 
been  preceded."  Again,  that  "  he  could  not  have 
refused  to  serve  under  an  anti-Catholic  Premier,^ 
after  he  had  been  acting  under  Lord  Liverpool  :"*-^^| 
and  again,  that  "  no  Government  could  be  formed, 
which  would  be  unanimous  on  that  question,  and 
upon  every  other  of  importance,    and,  in  parti- 
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cular»  Reform*  which  Mr.  Caimin^r  considered 
would  more  vitally  aft'ect  the  existence  of  the  Con- 
stitution than  the  settlement  of"  tlic  Catholic  Ques- 
tion.*' AH  these  paKsaj^es — and  many  more  might 
be  mentioned — aftbrd  a  conclusive  defence  of  Mr. 
HiiskiflBon's  conduct,  as  far  as  tho  Catholios  were 
concerned.  ii,,  ,^   ,!.■  /  »3ij 

With  respect  to  all  those  raeaftorcs  of  domestic 
and  commercial  policy  which  had  been  sanctioned 
by  Parliament  of  late  years,  to  all  those  measures 
th«  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  had  been 
parties.  They  had  been  equally  parties  to  that 
system  of  Foreigji  Policy  which  had  won  fear  Mr. 
Camiino:  the  admiration  and  cuntidence  of  th© 
nationii  of  the  world, — to  the  expcidition  to  Poc- 
tugal  at  the  close  of  I826»  and  to  the  acknoi^r' 
ledgment  of  the  new  States  of  America.  If  the 
Treaty  of  the  6tli  of  July  were  only  a  natural  con^ 
set|uenceof  the  preceding  negotiations  at  St.  Peters- 
burg— as  wa.*}  most  surely  the  fact,— of  tliose  nego- 
tiations the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  not  only  cog- 
fijsnnt.  but  he  was  actually  the  person  who  had 
conducted  them,  aikd  his  signature  stood  afHxed 
to /the  Protocol  of  the  4fh  of  April  1826,  the 
folmdation  of  ail  that  subsequently  took  place. 
Let  it  be  considered,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
that  no  opportunity  had  been  afforded  lor  dis- 
an&sing  the  Foreign  Policy  of  tJie  country  giucse 
the  framing  of  Mr.  Caiming'B  Government,  and 
itf.WBS  only  by  unauthenticated  rumours,  that 
a  departure  from  his  measures  could  be  antici- 
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pated.     But  above  all,  let  it  be  most  particularly 
remembered,  tJiat   Mr.  Peel   had   unequivocally 
declared,   that  on  all  matters  of   domestic   and 
'grenera!  policy,  with  the  exception  of  the  Catholic 
Question,  his  opinion  was  in  general  accordance 
with  that  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  that,  had  he  con- 
curred with  him  upon  that  great  topic,  he  shouhl 
have  been  as  ready  to  take  office  under  him  as 
under  Lord  Liverpool,     If  all  this  were  true — if 
there  were  really  no  difference  of  opinion  except 
on  this  one  question — -what  becomes  of  the  alleged 
inconsistency  of  Mr,  Hnskisson,  and  what  need  of 
justification  or  apolo^  ?    If,  on  the  contrary,  there 
existed  an  apprehension  (which  the  sequel  proved 
to  be  well-founded),  that  the  Duke  of  Wellingtonrs 
inclination  leaned  secretly  towards  the  less  enlightrt 
ened  of  those  two  great  conflicting  principleiU 
which  threatened  to  shake  the  general   peace  of 
Europe,^ — that  His  Grace  bowed  rather  before  the 
malignant  Arimanes,  than  to  the  beneficent  Ora^ 
maKde-s, — in  that  supposition,  it  Ijecame  more  ini4> 
peratively  the  duty  of  a  patriotic  statesman  to 
weigh  carefully  and  without  prejudice  what  might 
be  his  means  and  what  his  chances— not  of  "  mas- 
tering or  circumventing"  these  unfortunate  dispo- 
sitions, but  of  removing  or  counteracting  them,  by 
the  employment  of  fair  influence  aud  convincing 
argument.     It  was  surely  not  calculating  impro- 
perly upon  the  candour  of  the  noble  Duke  to  con- 
.sider  him  accessible    to    such    influences,  or   to 
believe  that  if  once  convinced  which  was  **  the 
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better  part,"  he  would  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it. 
That  his  Grace  was  open  to  conviction  lias  since* 
indeed,  been  pro\'ed  beyond  contratliction,  both  by 
the  change  which  he  sanctioned  in  the  Com  Bill* 
paarod  in  1828,  and  by  his  conduct  on  the  Catholic 
ReKef  Bill  in  the  follo\ving  year.  h 

^Kji.Xhe  next  point  is — ^what  were  the  means,  and 
^"  what  were  the  chances  which  Mr.  Huskisson  inig^ht 
^^  reasonably  count  upon.  Let  us  briefly  consider. 
^B  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Canning^s  arrangement  for 
^H  Ireland  was  to  be  carried  into  execution.  No 
^B  longer  framed  on  an  absurd  principle  of  affected. 
^^  neutrality,  it  exhibited,  for  the  first  time  since  tlie 
I  Vicenoyalty  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  an  executive 
^^  Government  whose  opinions  were  in  unison  in 
^P  favour  of  the  Catholics.  No  change  was  made  in 
the'  Foreign  Department,  or  in  Mr.  Cannings 
diplomatic  arrangements.  His  friends  and  rela- 
tions remained  at  their  posts.  At  St.  Petersburgli 
—at  Paris — 4it  Constantinople — the  same  indivi- 
duals conducted  the  negotiations  of  the  British 
Cabinet.  Was  not  this  a  virtual  assurance,  that 
the  same  policy  would  be  persevered  in  ?  Were 
not  Lord  Anglesey  and  Mr.  Lamb  guarantees  for 
fair  play  towards  the  Catholics  ?  Were  not  Lord 
Dudley  (who  had  signed  the  fanwus  Treaty  of  tha 

In  ivgvrd  to  the  Corn  Bill,  the  I>uke  of  Wellington  stated,  on  tl^ 
ibvt  night  pf  the  m««tii>[;  of  Parliiuuent,  that  the  new  Govern* 
neot  intended  "  tv  propose  a  ajes^ure,  early  in  the  Session,  for  the 
reflation  of  the  Com  Laws,  fijtttiiU'H  mi  th«  priunplr  f^  (ha  intnunim 
fTt^patrd  and irjtvP>4  in  l/te  l*ut  jftmrJ"  Hw  Grace  further  announced, 
ikMllM  had  rraignei  Ibt  po»t  of  Commander  in  Chief.  ^^^ 
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Gth  of  July),  Lord  Granville,  and  Sir  Stratford  i 
Canning,  guaranteei*  lor  our  Foreign  Policy?  Who  * 
had  selected  and  appointed  these  noble  persons  ? 
Whom  did  they  represent   in  the  eyes    of   the 
world  l     Were  they  not  one  and  all  bound    in 
honour  to  suffer  no  departure  from  tliose  prin- 
ciples, which  bad  been  laid  down  as  the  rule  of  '* 
their  conduct,  iu\d  of  which  they  were  the  chosen 
instruments  ?    What  had  made  Mr.  Grant  so  pecu- 
liarly  eligible    to  preside    over   the  Commercial 
Department  ?     What  had  made  the  admission  of 
Lord  Palmers  ton  to    the    Cabinet  so  desirable  ? 
Their  abilities. — Certainly,   their  abilities,—- but  - 
yet  more  the  known  liberality  of  their  political 
principles.     Were  not  these   mighty  iostruments 
to  work  with  ?     Were  not  these  guarantees,— and i ' 
the  strongest  which  human  ingenuity  could  de- 
vise ?     The  only  ones  which  could  be  offered  or 
received  between  gentlemen. 

Let  us  think,  for  a  moment,  what  was  the  con- 
struction of  the  remainder  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Duke  of  W^ellington.  Himself,  the  negotiator  of 
the  Protocol  of  April  1826  —  Lord  Lyndhurst,  4 
called  to  his  high  office  by  Mr.  Canning — Mr. 
Peel,  the  colleague  and  avowed  supporter  of  all 
Mr.  Canning's  policy,  the  Catholic  Question  only 
excepted.  Such  were  the  influential  Members  of 
this  Cabinet,  the  only  ones  who  held  departments 
which  would  give  them  weight  in  its  Councils. 
Is  there  at  this  day  any  dispassionate  person  who 
will  deny  that  here  was  sufficient — if  not  to  justify 
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the  indulgence  of  sangiime  confidence — ^at  least 
tti  present  a  reasonable  hope  to  Mr.  HusIubbod, 
that  he  should  be  enabled  to  keep  in  vigour  and 
pTcilgreanon  the  same  system  of  foreign,  domestic, 
and  commercial  Policy,  which  had  shed  sich 
lustre  over  that  period  of  our  history,  during  which 
tllft  genius  of  Mr.  Canning  was  supposed  to  have 
reigned  triumphant  ? 

But,  notwitlistandinp^  these  fair  expectations,  it 
ivtM  proved,  by  what  fell  from  Mr.  Huskisson,  on 
his  subsequent  removal  from  Otfice.  that  he  was 
otfther  bhnd  to  the  possibility,  nor  insensible  to 
the  danger,  of  the  experiment  failing,  although 
he  thought  that  he  saw  in  the  chancer)  which  it 
ofiered  sufficient  grounds  to  justify  the  attempt. 
In  then  explaining  the  motives  by  which  he  had 
been  actuated  in  joining  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Government,  he  used  these  remarkable  words, 
••  When  I  consented  to  remain  in  office  at  the 
formation  of  the  noble  Duke's  administration,  I  did 
so  odntrary  to  the  judgment  and  to  the  advice  of 
many  friends  ;— -I  did  so  exclusively  upon  public 
grounds ; — upon  an  offer,  in  which  I  understood 
tha^t  so  many  of  those  with  whom  I  had  acted  in 
Ifae  former  administration  were  included,  that  I  did 
natthink  we  sliould  be  justified,  when  our  assistance 
was  asked  for,  in  withholding  it  from  the  public 
seiTice.  1  thought  that  in  our  joint  acceptance, — 
in  our  known  similarity  of  opinion,— in  the  execu- 
tive departments  which  we  filled, — in  our  mutual 
cO'Operation  of  conHdencc, — and  in  the  explana- 
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'fioas  which  we  had  received,  we  W^6'M5ti  If  kef  ^ 
to  uphold  the  principles  and  policy,  to  which  we 
were  attached,  than  by  any  other  course  of  con- 
duct." It  was  known,  too,  from  his  own  authority, 
that  he  would  have  viewed  with  pleasure  any 
arrang^emcnt,  by  which  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord 
Carlisle  could  have  been  comprehended  in  the 
new  Government ;  but,  however  sincere  were  his 
wishes,  he  had  neither  the  power  to  enforce,  nor 
the  permission  of  those  noble  personages  to  ui^e, 
them.  ^^^ 

Let  the  picture  be  now  reversed,  and  let  it  be 
seen  Mhat would  have  been  the  consequences  had 
Mr,  Huskisson  refused  to  meet  the  advances  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Only  one  alternative  would 
tlien  have  remained  to  his  Grace.  He  must  have 
reunited  himself  to,  and  identified  himself  with, 
the  Ultra,  or  anti-liberal,  party.  There  was  no  oih^jc 
course  open ; — for,  however  the  fact  might  be  dis- 
guised at  the  time,  it  is  now  generally  understood 
and  admitted,  that  (could  all  other  obstacles  have 
been  surmounted)  so  strong  a  personal  objection 
existed  in  a  high  quarter  against  Lord  Grey,  as  to 
render  any  arrangement  which  comprehended  th^ 
introduction  of  that  nobleman  into  the  Cabinet  iai-^ 
practicable.  Here,  then,  in  the  union  with  the  LHtras, 
all  hopes  for  future  improvement,  all  confidence  of 
retaining  tlie  benefits  of  the  past  measures,  would 
have  been  at  once  shipwrecked  and  lost.  The 
evil  principle  would  have  re-assumed  the  ascen- 
dancy; a  few  months  of  such  a  Government  would 
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lave  destroyed  the  labours  of  years,  aiid  the  dying 
JTophecy  of  Mr.  Canning  have  been  at  once  accom- 
iliahed.     Then,    indeed,   might   tJie  friends   and 
liiers  of  Mr.  Canning's  priiiciplens    have    re- 
preached  Mr.  Huskisson,  not  only  with  sacnftcing 
private  resentments,  and  to  susj)icions,  jH>s*ibly 
infounded,  the  best  interests  of  the  Country  ;  but 
rith  having  lightly  and  wantonly,  rejccteri  the 
ly  .chance  which  remained  of  maintaining  the 
>^cy«  tmd  perfecting  the  views  of  that  lamented 
(inister.* 

i<et  OS  pursue  this  investigation,  and  consider 
rhat  would  have  been  the  further  consequejice* 
such  a  refusal  to  join  the  Duke  of  Wellingtui. 
fiu  Hu^kissoQ  must  then  have  identified  him^lf 

"t^  Tb»fr>novi»j|  jufltiBesUD^  e08iT\Cs«nhifi;^iio»oduct^  hi  MCidt^ 
itfi  office  io  liUo,  it  w»  fi»l^  offorciULe  roimuniflg,  And  thatrMM^lUD^ 
U  •«  much  in  point  heiv,  that  wo  rnuxt  once  more  borrow  froo)  tb« 
Author  of  the  '*  rulitical  Life"*  of  that  Statesimnn.  "  Mjt.  Cannlfl^ 
ha4  re««ntly  and  antio«aly  dellbcrared  apon  the  expedi«nry  of  ftii 
MMgv»tion;  ioiireo\«r,  hewaa  oa)y  prevented  /roia  tendering  it  by 
the  entire  £onvtctJoa,  that  the  conMsjuencea  of  hia  ao  doing,  would 
have  1)«eD  to  have  left  the  field  open  to  the  Ultra  Partv,  wh<i  would 
kare  bera  able  to  have  formed  a  Government  whieh  would  have  laat»d, 
at  any  rate,  njflici«otlj  long  to  have  done  incalculable  oiiachief,  to 
retard  lh«  settlement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  t^estion^  and  to  have 
d^atroved  on  other  points,  especially  on  Forei|{n  Policy,  all  the  good, 
o'  '"  had  laid  the  foundafionn,  and  of  which  he  waa  j«t  b«|pn- 

Ti..^  \^  iUir*i  ih«  tfftcu.  To  liave  t{uitted  oftco  then  woald  awlf 
)|avc  been  tao«t  unwUc,  without  a  moral  certainty  that  he  would  by 
that  afep  I.  ihe  Catholic  CHn»e.     But  under  the  Wliff 

Vbirh   he   »  ii  hl»  retirement  would    have  injured   the 

eMM,  it  woald  hare  been  little  abort  of  madncea,  especially  ainre  the 
Catbolic  waa  not  the  only  Queation  uf  the  time.  *  There  are,' said  he^in 
•  private  letter, '  others  which,  under  cxieting  circumstances,  1  should 
think  it  A  A  f  AuU  to  thfow  loose  by  resi^ning.^  " 
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,with  the  Whigs,  and  have  beheld  himself,  and 
.those  who  acted  with  him,  absorbed  in  a  party,  to 
which  he  had  been  politically  opposed  during  all 
but  the  few  last  months  of  his  life.  Under  the 
circumstances  which  attended  the  dissolution  of 

^,Lurd  Goderich's  Government,  such  must  have  been 
►ihe  case.  It  would  have  been  impracticable  for 
i^Ir.   Huskissun    and   his  friends  (even  supposing 

Ifthey  had  approved  of,  and  imitated,  his  decision) 
to  have  steered  any  middle  course,  or,  at  least,  to 
have  persevered  in  it  for  any  length  of  time.  They 
would  have  found  themselves  placed  in  a  false 
position  ;  and,  from  that  moment,  the  name  and 

[tfparty  of  Mr.  Canning  would  have  been  swallowed 
up  in  that  of  the  Whigs,  especially  it — as  would 
surely  have  been  tlie  case — (Lord  Grey  not  co- 
alescing with  the  Duke  of  Wellington) — the  schism 
among  the  Whigs  had  been  extinguished,  and  the 

ij  two  branches  re-united.  Was  tliis  the  consumma- 
ion  which  Mr.  Canning's  family  foresaw,  or  fore- 
seeing desired,  when  they  blamed  so  severely  the 
opposite  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Huskisson?  Was 
this  what  Mr.  Canning  himself  would  have  re- 
commended, could  he  have  foretold  the  events 
which  succeeded  his  death?  His  own  conduct, 
his  own  words  at  the  time  when  he  formed  his 
administration — **  the  Whigs  joined  me,  not  I 
.them" — forbid  the  supposition.  Moreover,  no  one 
asserted,  ttiat  Mr.  Huskisson  was  bound  to  the 
Whigs  by  any  ties  or  engagements.  They  tliem- 
selves  frankly  admitted  that,  however  much  they 
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<leprecated  and  regretted  his  severing  from  ^em 
at  this  moment,  he  was  free  and  independent  to 
determine  his  own  line  of  conduct,  without  incur- 
^riiig^  the  imputation  of  the  sliu^htest  breach  of  poH- 
ticai  obligation  towards  them. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  all  differences  of 
r<0[jinion  could  have  been  approximated,  all  obsta- 
^•cle**,  in  whatever  quarter^  smoothed,  and  the 
'Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Grey  had  coalesced, 
-Mr.  Hnskisson  equally  sacrificed  the  name  and 
)arty  of  Mr.  Canning;,  and  without  purpose ;  for 
«t  JB  absurd  to  imagine,  that  a  party  which,  even 
in  power  could  not  retain  the  reins  of  Government, 
tould  be  able,  unassisted,  to  win  their  way  back 
k,  agsuniU  such  a  combination  as  that  here  sup- 
wed  to  have  taken  place.  Turn  the  question  which 
rrwray  you  will,  the  result  is  always  the  same — always 
'fatal  to  the  name  and  party  of  Mr.  Canning. 

There  remains,  it  is  hoped,  but  one  other  point 

■to  notice,  which  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words— 

V^e  alleged  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Huskisson  in  con- 

I^^M^ting  to  form  part  of  an  Administration  in  which 

Mr.  Herries  was  comprised,  after  what  had  passed 

[f  between  them  so  recently.  Surely  every  one  must 

.admit,  that  the   "accompanying  circumstances,"*' 

» which  had  given  an  adventitious  importance  to  the 

[lori^nai  ground  of  ditfercnce,  had  ceased,  and  that 

•  hare  made  llie  appointment  of  Mr.  Herries  to 

i'the  Mastership  of  the  Mint  a  pretext  for  breaking 

off  a  negotiation,  when  all  material  points  had  been 

oonoeded,  would  have  justly  exposed  Mr.  Hus. 
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kisson  to  an  imputation  both  of  presumption  and 
insincerity. 

Mr.  Hiiskisson  was  re-elected  for  Liverpool 
without  opposition,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  11th  of  February.  In  the  in- 
terval, niucli  notice  had  been  attracted  to  the  re- 
port of  son^ethin^r  whicli  was  said  to  have  fallen 
from  him  during  his  election,  when  explaining  the 
motives  of  his  continuance  in  office,  respecting 
certain  guarantees  received  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ;  and  some  unpleasant  and  angry  feel- 
ings were  manifested,  which  augured  ill  for  the 
cordiality  of  future  proceedings.  Several  allusions 
were  made  to  this  expression  in  both  Houses,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  rather  warmly  repudiated 
the  idea,  that  he  could  have  been  guilty  of  giving 
any  guarantee  for  his  future  conduct.  The  busi- 
ness was^  however,  satisfactorily  explained  by  Mr. 
Huskisson  on  the  18th  of  February,  when  Lord 
Nomianby  brought  on  a  discussion  respecting  the 
dissolution  of  the  last,  and  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Huskisson  in  joining  the  present  Government,  and 
the  letter  which  was  read  from  Mr.  Shepherd  on 
that  occasion,  set  the  question  of  the  **  guarantee*' 
finally  at  rest.* 

The  high  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  held  was  strikingly  manifested,  when  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee   of  Finance  was 

•  Mr.  Huakisson  alwaj-g  expressed  huMself  warmly  sensible  of  the 
very  bandsuiiic  and  liberal  condi^ct  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  ut  a  luonieDt 
when  party  animosities  were  so  highly  excited. 
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moved.  He  had  decHned  being  placed  apon  u, 
from  a  feeling,  that  neither  his  official  duties, 
nor  the  state  of  hi^  hcaJth.  would  allow  of 
his  regular  attendanoe  on  thin  arduoaa  inveBti- 
l^on.  The  li«t  of  names  having  been  read, 
Mr.  Baring  n)<»e  and  obeen'ed,  that  *'  without 
any  disrespect  to  tlie  Membera  eomposin^  the 
Committee,  1  may  be  pennitted  to  saVt  that  the 
inrhole  aggifgate  amount  of  their  hnaucial  know* 
ledge  bears  no  proportion  to  that  posBeawd  by  the 
Right  Uoiiourabie  Gentleman.  His  rnfonnation 
and  research  have  peaetratc*d  into  evenj^  comer  of 
our  hnaiicial  and  commcrciai  bytiUttw,  and  to 
except  him  from  tlie  Committee  is  to  shut  out 
the  greatest  light  that  can  be  thrown  upon  the 
objects  to  be  tJierein  discussed."  To  this  high 
eulogium  Mr.  Brougham  added,  that  *'  tlie  kocyw* 
ledge  of  all  the  other  members  i  iiiibinrAflWIiliii 
nothing — ati  dubt  in  the  1)aiance»  eompane^-tntfl 
the  Fe6ource«  of  hie  mind. '  Proud  ajid  uninv- 
peacliable  testimonies,  extorted  from  thB  oandoar. 
of  political  opponeuti^,  at  a  mi>nkeQt  when  party 
ieclin  so  fttruiigly  inHamed !   Mr.  llu^kiRsoa 

waso>ns<niionUy  induced  to  tbcegohiH  objceiionii, 
and  his  iraiiie  was  added  to  the  Committee, 

He  now  again,  to  use  his  own  woi'd»,  "  ap- 
plied himself  earnestly  and  tnclefuligably  to 
tlie  amelioration  of  the  Coioaial  system,  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  which  attached  our  distant 
possessions  to  the  mother  country,  aiul  to  bring 
forward,  expound,  improve,  and  perieci  measures 
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connected  with  the  foreign  commerce,  and  the 
internal  industry  of  this  country  ;' — objects  to 
which  his  attention  had  been  long  sedulously  ap- 
plied. Strong  hopes  were  entertained,  that  leisure 
would  be  afforded  for  following  up  and  realizing 
the  expectations  which  had  been  raised  on  iiis  fii-st 
appointment  to  his  present  important  office,  and 
that  his  administration  of  the  Colonial  department 
would  be  signalized  by  reforms  and  improvements, 
similar  to  those  wliich  had  marked  the  period  dur- 
ing which  he  pre^sided  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  f  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  public  were  not  com- 
pletely realized, — if  the  benefits  derived  from  his 
direction  did  not  entirely  reach  the  high  chai^acter 
which  his  former  services  and  achievements  liad 
established— it  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
that,  independently  of  those  very  delicate  and 
complicated  questions  of  Colonial  policy  with 
which  he  had  to  deal — the  condition  of  the  Slave 
Population  of  our  West-India  Colonies,  the  dig- 
content  and  dissentions  which  prevailed  in  Ca- 
nada, and  the  state  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
Population  of  our  Australian  possessions, — he  was 
obliged,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  up  an  active 
official  coiTcspondence  with  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  critical  posi- 
tion of  which,  with  regard  to  Greece,  was  of  a  na- 
ture to  require  the  greatest  precautions; — ^while 
the  embarrassments  of  our  Foreign  policy,  and 
the  long  discussions  on  the  preparation  of  the 
Corn   Bill,  eveiy  figure   of  which  gave   rise  to 
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almost  interminable  alterations  and  endless  expe- 
dients to  reconcile  the  different  opinions  of  the 
opposing  parties,  perpetually  called  him  off  from 
the  business  of  his  department  to  deliberations  of 
a  more  general  nature.  To  these  interruptions 
'may  be  added,  the  proceedings  which  unsettled 
the  latter  part  of  Lord  Goderich's  administration, 
the  interregnum  which  succeeded,  the  re-election 
for  Liverpool,  and,  finally,  a  fatiguing  atten- 
dance on  the  Finance  Committee.  It  is  not,  then, 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  eight  months  during 
which  Mr.  Huskisson  held  the  seals  of  the  Colo- 
nial Office,  however  indefatigable  his  labours, 
ottered  to  the  Public  rather  the  preparations  for, 
and  the  earnest  of,  what  a  longer  continuance 
there  might  have  ripened  and  brought  forth,  than 
•  much  that  was  actually  acconiplished. 

But  besides  his  correspondence  with  Sir  .fohn 
Keane,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  the 
few  months  of  Mr.  Huskisson 's  Colonial  adminis- 
tration were  marked  by  other  important  measures, 
— by  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  examine 
\^  into  the  state  of  the  Canadas,  where  strong  dis- 
satisfaction and  growing  discontent  had  long  pre- 
vailed,— by  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the  Administration 
of  Justice  in  New  South  Wale-s  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  by  the  first  step  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  object,  which,  in  common  with 
every  friend  of  humanity,  he  had  earnestly  at 
heart, — the  gradual  reduction  of  our  establish- 
menls  on  the  Slave  Coast  of  Africa, — the  with- 
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drawing  of  our  garrisons  from  the  forts  on  the 
Gold  Coast,* 

His  Correspoiideiice  with  the  Governors  of  the 
West-India  Colonies  sufficiently  proves  how  ear- 
nestly he  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  Colonial 
Legislatures  the  necessity  as  well  as  wisdom  of 
giving  effect,  without  delay,  to  the  Resolutions  of 
the  British  Parliament ;  and  how  carefully  and 
steadily  he  applied  himself  to  devise  means  ma- 
terially to  improve  the  civil  and  moral  condition 
of  tlie  Slave  Population.  The  speeches  which  he 
delivered  on  moving  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Canadas, 
and  on  the  discussions  of  the  Bill  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Government  of  New  South  Walef;,  are 
not  only  full  of  the  most  liberal  sentiments  re- 
specting the  treatment  by  the  mother  country  of 
those  important  Colonies,    but  exhibit  such   an 

*  In  the  month  of  May  1830,  a  conversation  arose  in  the  Hniise  of 
Commonfton  tho  abuses  of  the  Colonial  System,  when  Mr.  Marn'sH 
paid  the  fDJIowinfr  honourable  cnrnplimeiit  lo  the  excrtinns  mkie  by 
Mr.  Ilui^kiHJiuD,  and  to  the  hop«j«  derivetl  from  them,  duiio^  the  »bort 
pejiod  til  which  he  held  the  seals  of  that  department: 

"The  task  is  truly  Herculean;  but  I  trust,  va  there  exists  the 
•^iMl'P,  »o  the  means  of  refarmulinn  will  not  be  VBntin^.  I  db*uM 
state,  that  dmiag  the  nliort  period  m  which  the  ri^ht  honuurahJ^ 
member  for  Liverpool  held  the  seals  of  the  Colonial  Oftioe,  a  r»y  of 
lipbt  heame<l  upon  this  unfortnnatc  colony  (the  Cape  of  (lood  Hope). 
Th«  eoergetic  niewwres  of  reformafinn  whi^-'h  be  had  tiine  ouly  ki 
('otuuieoce,  aiu]  which  pave  a  promise  of  bri|;hltu-  days,  ceiued  how- 
♦>ver  with  his  removal  from  office.  That  oveiit  was  much  regretted  by 
the  Coioni«tfl ;  \rho  had  begfun  to  congratulate  themselves  on  being 
under  the  control  of  a  >f  ini^ter,  mho  mae  hctth  wi11io((  wUl  ahl^  iaaaay 
his  heneticial  plana  into  effect." 
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intimate  knowledge  of  their  present  state  and 
comprehensive  views  for  their  future  prosperity,  as 
could  only  have  been  acquired  by  the  most  patient 
research  and  impartial  communication  with  every 
source  of  information  which  was  open  to  him. 

Mr,  Huskisson,  with  tlie  other  members  of 
Government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  opposed 
Lord  John  Russell's  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  tlic  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts ;  but  his  opposition  on  this 
occasion  did  not  impugn  the  sincerity  of  Ws 
principles  in  favour  of  religious  toleration,  and  he 
thus  explained  and  defended  the  grounds  of  it  :— 
**  I  am  not,  abstractedly,  unfriendly  to  the  pro- 
position, but  I  cannot  assent  to  it,  because  I  am 
sure  that,  with  reference  to  the  Catholic  Claims, 
it  will  make  a  bad  impression.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  present  measure,  so  far  from  being  a  step 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  Claims,  would,  if  suc- 
cessful, be  the  means  of  arraying  an  additional 
power  against  them." 

On  these  impressions  he  founded  his  opposition 
to  the  Bill,  and  though,  fortunately,  those  impres- 
sions proved  afterwards,  to  a  certain  extent,  erro- 
neous, yet  were  they  not  wholly  visionary. 

The  months  of  March  and  April  were  princi- 
pally consumed  in  debates  upon  the  Corn  Bill; 
and  from  the  tone  of  the  discussions,  the  public 
thought  they  could  gather  a  confirmation  of  the 
reports  which  had  very  generally  prevailed,  of 
coni^iderable    dissensions    among    the    Ministers 
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respecting  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  Neither  Mr. 
Grant  nor  Mr.  Hiiskisson  professed  to  consider  the 
scale  of  duties  as  without  objection,  and  contented 
themselves  with  recommending  the  arrangement 
as  the  best  which,  under  all  circumstances,  could 
be  at  present  realized.  But,  while  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  was  taunted  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
having  consented  to  compromise  his  former  opi- 
nions on  the  Corn  Laws,  it  was  strongly  suspected, 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  met  with  a 
firmer  resistance  among  his  liberal  colleagues  than 
he  had  anticipated,  and  that  he,  on  his  part, 
found  the  task  of  introducing  the  new  Bill  rather 
an  unpalatable  comment  upon  his  opposition  to 
that  of  the  former  year.  In  fact,  the  omission  in 
the  present  Bill,  of  that  clause  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  the  one  of  the  preceding  year,  without  the 
substitution  of  any  provision,  which  might  operate 
to  produce  the  effect,  for  which  his  Grace  had  then 
interfered,  must  have  been  a  mortification,  which  the 
slight  advantage  gained  in  the  scale  of  duties  can 
not  be  supposed  to  have  compensated.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
Bills,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Mr.  Canning 
had  expressed  his  wish,  that  the  measure  "should 
be  reconsidered,"  and  that  it  was  evident  he  had 
contemplated  the  necessity  of  some  mezzo  ttrminc, 
which  might  soften  the  opposition  he  had  experi- 
enced. What  the  exact  nature  of  those  modi- 
fications was,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  it  is 
probable,   that  they  would  have  given  a  greater 
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protection  to  agriculture.  That  such  would  have 
been  their  effect,  it  is  rea^cmable  to  infer-;  because 
Mr.  Cannings  as  a  practical  statesman,  would 
have  been  obliged  to  look  for  a  practical  result,  in 
an  arbitration  between  conflicting  opinions,  and  he 
would  therefore,  probably,  have  introduced  such  a 
measure  as  might  have  been  agreed  to  by  all  parties. 
It  has  been  well  observed,  that  parties,  as  well  as 
individuals,  frequently  break,  down  through  the 
ambition  of  accomplishing  too  much,  and, — 
thn>ugh  the  same  process — by  rouzing  into  op- 
position thase  who  would  have  yielded  to,  or 
fa\'uured,  more  temperate  pretensions.  In  striving 
to  attain  objects  which  they  have  not  strength  to 
grasp,  or  to  preserve,  they  lose  those  benetits  which 
they  might  readily  accomplish. 

However  strong  the  suspicions  of  disunion  in 
the  Cabinet,  no  open  proof  appeareil  to  confirm 
them,  and  with  the  passing  of  the  Corn  Bill, 
whatever  differences  of  opinion  might  have  oc- 
curred, were  supposed  to  have  subsided  with  the 
cause  which  had  provoked  them.  Without  enter- 
ing upon  the  wide  field  of  our  Corn  Laws»  we 
have  Mr.  Htiskisson's  own  authority,  on  a  later 
fffpiVg"",  for  stating,  that  "  however  expedient  to 
pFevttit  other  evils  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  they  are  in  themselves  a  burthen  and  a 
restraint  upon  its  manufacturing  and  commercial 
industry  :"  and  it  is  well  known,  tliat  some  of  the 
best  practical  authorities  of  the  present  day  are 
decidedly   in    favour   of    repealing   the    existing 
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system,   and  substituting  a  free  trade  under  a 
moderate  protection. 

Mr.  Hiiskisson  knew  that  he  was  regarded  with 
a  suspicious  and  jealous  eye  by  what  is  termed  the 
Agricultural  interest,  and  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bates on  the  propriety  of  disfranchising  East  Ret- 
ford, and  transferring  the  right  of  election  to  one 
of  the  great  manufacturing  towns,  he  thus  plainly 
alluded  to  the  circumstance  :— "  It  has  sometimes 
been  said,  I  know  not  on  what  grounds,  that  I  am 
not  a  friend  to  the  Agricultural  interest ;  but  I 
feel  the  less  uneasy  under  an  imputation  of  that 
nature,  as  I  am  persuaded  that  an  enlarged  view 
of  the  policy  which  I  have  always  recommended, 
cannot  fail  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  I  have 
uniformly  supported  those  principles  which  are 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  general  interests  of 
each  class,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  good  of  the 
whole  community." 

Nothing  could  have  been  contrived  more  con- 
ducive to  the  revival  of  whatever  jealousies  and 
conflicting  opinions  lay  smothered  under  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  harmonious  accordance  worn 
by  the  Government,  than  the  different  events 
which  had  successively  arisen  since  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  The  misunderstanding  respect- 
ing the  expression  '*  guarantee "  was  no  sooner 
smoothed  away,  than  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  was  carried  against  all  the  efforts 
of  the  leading  minister  in  the  Lower  Hou.se  ;  the 
Corn  Laws  next  ensued,  and  presented  a  fertile 
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source  of  dispute.  To  these  succeeded  the  Catho- 
lic Question.  The  defeat  on  this  last  occasion 
was  the  more  galling,  when  it  was  remembered 
what  had  been  the  division,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, of  the  preceding  year. 

What  might  be  the  precise  effect  of  all  these 
collisions  and  defeats  on  the  cordiality  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  Administration,  it  is  impos- 
ble  to  say  ;  but  when,  on  tiie  14th  of  May,  Ijord 
Palmerston,  in  reply  to  an  obRcrvation  from  Lord 
Chandos,  unhesitatingly  declared — "  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Caiming's  principles  and  policy  were  most 
excellently  adapted  for  the  benefit  of  thi8  country; 
and  lliat  as  the  principles  which  emanated  from 
him  are  followed,  jiist  in  that  proportion  will  those 
who  adopt  them  conduce  to  its  interest  and  ad- 
vantage, and  obtain  for  their  government  the  con- 
fidence and  approbation  of  the  people," — every 
one  imagined,  that  he  saw  in  such  a  declaration 
something  which  portended  fresh  ministerial  com- 
motions. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  Mr.  Huskisson,  contrary 
to  the  practice  which  he  had  usually  followed 
during  the  life  of  Mr.  Canning,  made  an  able  and 
argumentative  speech  in  favour  of  the  Catholics. 
On  the  13th,  he  spoke  feelingly  and  eloquently  for 
granting  to  the  sou  of  Mr.  Canning,  under  the 
Offices  Pensions  act,  an  ajinuity  of  £3,000  a- year. 
It  us  rather  a  singular  circumstance,  that  almost  the 
last  exertion  of  his  influence  as  a  Minister  was  to 
obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Government  to  this 
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pension  beinj^  granted  for  the  joint  lives  of  the 
two  sons  of  Mr.  Canning,  with  benefit  of  survivor- 
ship. Every  one  Ls  aware  that,  but  for  this  ex- 
tension of  the  grant,  the  intention  of  Parliament 
would  have  been  rendered  nugatory,  by  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  eldest  son,  in  the  course  of  the 
following  summer.  On  the  J 9th,  the  discussion 
on  East  Retford  terminated  Mr.  Huskisson's  ca- 
reer as  a  Minister. 

The  Parliamentary  Explanation  which  followed 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Huskisson  is  already  before 
the    public,     and   will    be   found    amongst    the 
speeches  in  these  volumes.     It  is  unnecessary  to 
recapitulate,  in  this  place,  the  whole  of  the  de- 
tails.    The  case,  indeed,  appears  to  resolve  itself 
into  this — that,  acting  upon  the  impulse  of  feel- 
ings the  most  honourable  and  disinterested,  Mr. 
Huskisson  did  not,   [lerhaps,  allow  himself  time 
for  cool  consideration,  antl  thus  aftorded  an  op- 
portunity   of    removing    him   from   the  Govern- 
ment, of  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  not  un- 
willingly availed  himself,  though  he  endeavoured 
to  fix  the  blame  of  the  proceeding  upon  his  col- 
league. 

Public  men,  and  especially  such  as  hold  high 
and  responsible  situations  in  a  Government,  are 
not  justified  in  abandoning  the  public  service 
upon  light  grounds,  or  upon  the  impulse  of  {per- 
sonal feelings,  however  honourable  ;  and  Mr. 
Huskisson  was  naturally  most  anxious,  for  many 
reasons,  to  set  himself  right  in  this  respect,  and 
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to  stiow  that  the  responsibilitr  of  breakinfir  up  the 
Government,  from  so  inadequate  a  cause,  did  not 
rest  witli  him,  but  with  the  Duke  of  Wellin^n. 
Hence  arose  all  the  communications  with  kifl 
Grace,  which  took  place  after  the  second  letter 
of  Mr.  Huskisson,  dated  the  ex^ning  of  the  20th 
of  May. 

It  may  be  admitte<l,  that  Mr.  Huskissnn  did,  per- 
haps, suffer  the  feeling  of  the  man  a  little  to  outrun 
the  prudence  of  the  Minister,  and  that  his  first  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  might  have  been  more 
cautiously  worded,  had  it  been  postponed  for  a 
few  hours  longer,  instead  of  being  written  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  under  the  recent  excite- 
ment of  the  several  concurring  circum8tance.H  of 
irritation,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  upon  his  leaving  it.  A  commu- 
nication to  the  same  effect,  however,  would 
equally  "out  of  honour  and  courtesy  "  have  been 
made  to  the  Noble  Duke  at  a  later  hour  (as  it  had 
been,  in  1822,  to  Lord  Liverpool),  and,  probably, 
the  result  would  have  been  the  same ;  since  a  mis- 
conception might  still  have  ari.sen  similar  to  that 
which  prompted  his  Grace  to  lay  before  the  King 
a  letter,  evidently  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing to  his  Majesty  the  resignation  of  a  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  the  '*  letter 
surprised  him  much  ;"  but  "  notwithstanding  such 
**  surprise — without  seeking  any  explanation — 
*'  without  any  communication  with  Mr.  Huskisson 
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"  — without  allowing  himself  time  to  consider 
'*  whether  his  own  construction  of  this  letter  was, 
•*  or  was  not,  open  to  doubt, — the  Noble  Duke 
"  hurried  to  St.  James'.s,  and  laid  that  which, 
"  in  the  abandonment  of  confidence,  had  been 
**  intended  only  a.s  an  act  of  delicacy  towards  him- 
*•  self,  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne,  advising  his  Ma- 
**  jesty  that  it  was  a  positive  and  formal  resig^a- 
*'  tion."* 

We  admit  that  we  cannot  but  agree  with  Lord 
Palmerston,t— (we  quote  from  the  speech  of  the 
Noble  Lord), — •*  that,  drawing  inferences  and 
judging  from  the  facts,  we  cannot  see  any  one, 
in  the  whole  course  of  these  transactions,  from  the 
beginnins;  to  the  end,  which  indicates  a  desire  to 
retain  Mr.  Huskisson  in  office,  but  many  wliich 
are  perfectly  reconcilable  with  a  desire  for  his 
retirement." 

To  sum  up  all  these  explanations,  it  may,  per- 
haps,  be  permitted  to  doubt,  without  intending  to 
convey  any  disparagement  of  the  value  of  public 
opinion  generally,  whether  the  public  be  not 
usually  inclined  to  view  questions  of  this  nature 
too  much  in  the  light  of  transactions  between 
private  individuals,  and  to  regard  the  retirement 
of  a  Minister  as  an  affair  merely  personal.  With- 
out considering  the  various  interests,  both  public 
and  private,  which  are  involved  in  the  decision 


•  Vide  Speech  of  the  2d  June  1828. 

t  The  manly  speech  of  Lord  PalmcrBton  nn  this  occasion  c«n 
never  be  forgotten  by  tlio  friends  of  Mr.  lluskiMou. 
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of  this  single  person — the  placiDg  in  jeopardy, 
perhaps  the  annihilatiun  of,  a  course  of  policy, 
which  it  may  have  been  the  labour  of  years  to 
have  established, — or  the  de«tniction  of  the  for- 
tunes and  prospects  of  political  adherent* — over- 
looking all  these  powerful  rea^sons  for  not  lightly 
or  hastily  abandoning  office,  the  public  are  too 
apt  to  imagine,  that  the  bare  fact  uf  nun-rcaigna* 
tion,  where  any  particular  measure  may  not  be 
conceded  by  Im  colleagues,  or  where  any  diife- 
rence  arises,  argues  an  inconsistency  of  character, 
and  evinces  a  tenacity  of  place,  which  are  stigma- 
tized as  something  calculated  to  destroy  coniidence 
in  the  integrity  and  sincerity  of  a  Minister.  Such 
deductions  may  suit  the  temporary  purposes  of 
political  opponents,  and  afford  fair  weapons  of 
political  warfare,  but  they  are  unworthy  of  those 
who  weigh  the  difficulties  with  which  high  office 
is  environed  attentively  and  dispassionately ;  nor, 
if  the  justice  of  them  be  maintained,  can  any  age 
or  country  hojie  to  present  a  statesman  against 
whom  such  charges  may  not  be  advanced. 

Mr.  Huskifison's  removal  was  followed  by  the 
iTgnation  of  Lords  Dudley  and  Palmcrston,  of 
Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Lamb,  Mr,  Frankland  Lewis,  and 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden.  Lord  Granville  left 
Paris,  and  other  changes  subsequently  occurred 
in  the  diplomatic  arrangements- 
Mr.  Huskisson  did  not  take  much  part  in  the 
t>usine.^s  of  the  House  during  the  remainder  of  the 
^esakHi,  which  offtMcd  little  of  interest;  but  pre- 
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vious  to  the  close  of  it,  in  calling  for  Copies  of  tlie 
American  Tariff,  he  prefaced  the  motion  with  one 
of  those  able  speeches  with  which  he  was  wont  to 
rivet  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  whenever  he 
addressed  them  on  points  of  financial  or  commer- 
cial interest,  and  laid  down  and  commented  on, 
the  policy  which  ought  to  regulate  the  intercourse 
of  this  country  with  the  United  States,  in  his 
usual  luminous  and  forcible  manner. 

The  following  correspondence,  which  took  place 
after  his  removal  from  office,  will  serve  to  sliow 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  among  the 
enlightened  manufacturers  of  the  country,  and  the 
sense  which  they  entertained  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  measures  which  he  had  brought 
forward  and  supported. 


*'  Manchester  Chaml>er  of  Commerce  and 
"  Manufactures, 

"  Sir  :  "  July  16th,  1828. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  a  Vote  of  Thanks, 
from  the  Directors  of  this  Chamber,  expressive  of  the  ohli- 
gations  which  they  feel  that  the  oountry  is  under  for  the 
services  you  have  rendered  to  it,  in  the  iiu^K>rtant  offices 
of  state  which  you  have  been  successively  called  upon  to 

m. 

"  Of  some  of  the  measures  of  policy  brought  forward 
under  your  sanction,  the  Board  of  Directors  has  l>efore 
expressed  its  favourable  opinion ;  and  although,  with  re- 
spect  to  others,  its  members  may  occasionall)'  have  enter- 
tained some  degree  of  doubt,  they  arc  desirous,  on  your 
retirement  from  office,  of  conveying  to  you  their  honest  be- 
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Uef,  that  the  openeral  scope  and  tendency  of  thooe  meaauKt, 

as  a  whole,  have  been  eminently  conducive  to  the  welfare 

of  the  community  at  large,  and  demand  from  them  the 

expression  of  their  renpect  and  gratitude. 

**  I  feel  particularly  happy  in  being  the  organ  of  this 

coninmni cation,  nnd  in  the  upportunily  thuA  aiTbrded  me 

of  declaring,  indi\-idually,  my  hearty  eoiicurrence  in  the 

sentiments  of  my  collcagties. 

*'■  I  have  the  honour  to  lie,  itc 

(SigiHfd)     »*  Gko.  Wm.  Wood, 

**  President.* 
•*  The  Right  Hon. 

'*•  Wm.  Huskisson." 


**  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  tlic  Moncheiu 
ter  Chaml)er  of  Commerce  and  MaiiufactureH,  held 
16th  July  1828, 

**  George  William  Wood,  Esq. President,  in  tlu;  Chair, 

**  It  waa  resolved  vmanimously, 

**  That  tlie  Thanks  of  thi.s  Board  be  communicated  to 
the  Right  Hon.  William  HuakiiMon,  late  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  for  the  enlightened,  judicious  and 
valuable  services  which,  whilst  a  Minifiter  of  the  Crown, 
he  ha«  rendered  to  the  conmierce  of  the  countrj'— -atTvices 
which  have  had  for  their  object  the  pemiaiMnt  proapcrity 
of  the  State,  and  which,  it  \n  the  mneere  and  de^iente 
opinion  of  this  Board,  will,  in  their  general  character  ami 
constequenceft,  materially  promote  the  true  and  lasting 
weliaiv  of  all  claaaes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

"  Gko.  Wm.  Wood, 

"  Pjreaident," 

To  this  flattering  mark  of  approbation  Mr.  Hus- 
lusson  returned  the  following  answer : 
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"  Eartham,  Petworth, 

"  Sili  «  20th  July  1828. 

"  Your  letter  of  the  16th  instant,  transmitting  to 
me  an  unanimous  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures, 
was  received  by  me  yesterday. 

"  The  unexpected  honour  conferred  upon  me  by  this 
distinguished  mark  of  their  approl>ation»  is  to  me  personally 
most  gratifying. 

**  Greatly,  however,  as  I  value  so  flattering  a  reward  of 
my  endeavours  to  promote  the  interests  and  prosperity  of 
our  country,  I  should  very  inadequately  convey  all  that  I 
feel  on  this  occasion,  were  I  to  confine  myself  to  the  ex- 
pression of  my  individual  thanks. 

*'  In  one  .sense,  indeed,  except  to  myself,  it  may  be  mat- 
ter of  little  moment,  that  my  labours,  as  a  late  servant  of 
the  Crown,  are  viewed  so  favourably  by  the  Board  over 
which  you  preside.  But,  in  another  sense,  looking  to  that 
Board  as  representing  the  sentiments  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturing community  in  the  kingdom,  it  is,  I  conceive, 
highly  important,  upon  public  groimds,  that  the  •ystera  of 
Commercial  and  Colonial  Policy,  which  it  lias  been  my 
official  duty  to  carry  into  effect,  should  be  stain{)ed  with 
their  deliberate  samrtion  and  concurrence,  as  tending,  in 
its  *'  general  character  and  consequences,  materially  Is 
promote  the  true  and  lasting  welfare  of  all  classes  of  hss 
Majesty^s  subjects." 

^  In  thanking  you,  Sir,  for  tJie  very  handsome  manner 
In  which  you  have  conveyed  to  me  the  Resolution  of  the 
Board,  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  take  a  proper  op- 
portunity of  tendering  to  the  Directors  my  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  sense  which  they  have  been  pleased 
to  exprefis  of  my  public  conduct,  and  the  assurance  that, 
as  a  private  member  of  Parliament,  I  shall,  at  all  times,  lie 
ready  to  receive  from  them  any  suggestions  which   they 
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f^»ay  consitttT  calrulatct!  to  atawt  the  Intlustry,  and  f^motv 
the  CoiiimiTcc  of  this  country. 

♦*  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)      *•  W.  HuHKUsov.** 
«  Geo.  Wm.  Wotxl,  Esq. 
&c.  &c-  fitc."" 


His  health,  which  had  never  perfectly  recovered 
from  the  severe  attack  of  the  preceding  year,  had 
been  still  further  shaken  by  the  almoRt  constant 
anxiety  of  mind  to  which  he  had  been  exposed, 
from  the  moment  he  heard  of  Mr.  Canning^s 
alarming  illness,  and  by  the  laborious  duties  of 
his  office.  His  physicians  were,  therefore,  urgent 
in  their  recointnendations  that  he  should  again  try 
the  influence  of  the  air  of  the  continent,  which  he 
could  now  enjoy  for  a  longer  period ;  and  the  re- 
collection of  the  benefit  which  he  had  begun  to 
derive,  when  his  journey  was  so  fatally  terminate<l 
in  the  preceding  summer,  determined  him  to  com- 
ply with  their  advice.  Towards  the  end  of  July, 
he  and  Mrs.  Huskisson  proceeded  to  Svvitr.orland. 
The  season  proved  very  unfavourable  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  scenery  of  that  coimtry,  and  they 
therefore  crossed  the  Alps,  and  after  spending  a 
week  at  Venice,  were  induced  to  continue  their 
journey  to  Rome.  Mr.  Huskisson  had  wished  to 
travel  as  privately  as  possible,  and  had  in  conse- 
quence again  declined  to  make  use  of  any  of  the 
letters  of  introduction  with  which  he  had  been 
furnished ;  but  at  Rome,  it  being  intimated  to 
him,  that  the  Pope  felt  a  strong  «lesire  to  receive 

\'OL.  I.  n 
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SO  firni  an  advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  English 
and  Irish  Catholics,  he  was  presented  to  his 
Holiness,  and  met  with  a  most  flattering  recep- 
tion. Private  business,  which  demanded  his  pre- 
sence in  Ent^land,  determined  him  to  relinquisli 
Naples,  and  he  returned  to  England  early  in 
November. 

Tlie  following  session  was  principally  occupied 
witli  the  all -engrossing  subject  of  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill.  Nothing  could  have  redounded  more 
to  the  Jiononr  of  those  distinguished  persons,  who 
had  so  long  been  the  zealous  and  consistent  ad- 
vocates of  such  a  measure,  than  their  conduct 
during  the  whole  of  the  di-scussions.  Far  from 
taunting  the  Ministers  who  initiated  the  Bill 
with  their  former  opinions,  they  were  content  to 
yield  to  them  the  glory  of  this  great  act  of  justice, 
and  to  see  the  civic  wreath,  which  they  had  so 
long  vainly  struggled  to  win,  adorn  the  brows  of 
those  who  had  hitherto  thwarted  their  endeavours, 
ft  will  be  for  posterity  to  decide  to  wliom  that 
wreath  is  in  justice  due, — whether  to  those  who, 
through  a  long  series  of  years, — through  good 
re|xnt  and  evil  report — sacrificed  to  the  promotion 
of  the  Catholic  cause  their  own  hopes  of  power 
and  prosj>ects  of  ambition ;  or  to  those  who, 
having  continued  obstinately  deaf  to  the  arguments 
of  reason,  of  equity,  and  of  prudence,  yielded  at 
last  to  the  stern  mandates  of  intimidation  or 
necessity,  a  tardy  consent,  which  a  too  long  denial 
had  robbed  of  hall'  its  grace.     On  one  point  alone 
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can  unmixed  approbation  be  conceded  to  the 
Ministers.  The  Bill  was  clogged  and  defaced  by 
^0  securities,  no  absurd  oatlis  and  vexations  limi- 
■ttApM*  Mr.  Huskisson  toc»k  an  early  opportunity 
of  ex pi^ssing  his  satisfaction  ut  the  cnurne  which 
the  Government  had  resolved  on  pursuing,  while, 
at  the  same  lime,  he  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing his  regret,  that  the  conversion  of  some  of 
its  Members  had  not  taken  place  at  an  earlier 
period,  when  that  lamented  friend,  whose  un- 
ceasing exertions,  whose  Kplendid  elo<|uence,  and 
whose  brilliant  talent*  had  so  greatly  contributed 
to  forward  and  mature  this  interesting  question, 
bolli  in  Parliament  and  in  the  mind  of  the  Public, 
— might  have  witnessed  the  tnumpli  of  his  labours. 
Throughout  the  long  discussions  to  which  this  Bill 
gave  rise,  he  offered  to  the  Government  an  active 
and  powerful  sii[)[)()rt,  and  his  name  <x:curK  in 
almost  all  the  debates  on  the  subject. 

Unwilling  in  any  way  to  endanger,  or  even 
toimpede,  the  progress  <}f  this  great  measure,  he 
Ofltotented  himself  with  stating  tlu^  grounds  of  his 
SdiBUke  to  tlie  Bill  for  the  immediate  disfranchise^ 
mentof  the  forty  shilling  freeholders  of  Ireland, 
and  declined  taking  any  further  ste{>s  to  oppose 
it,  when  he  found  that  Government  made  its  ac- 
ceptance a  sine  ijua  non  to  the  passing  of  the  Relief 
Bill. 

All  other  questions  dwindled  into  insigniticance 
before  the  importance  of  this.     Our  foreign  jx>licy 
forgotten,  or  placed  in  abeyance,  and  modem 
n  2 
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times  scarcely  afford  an  instance  of  a  session,  in 
wliicli  the  opposittoa  to  (lovernmeut — that  only 
excepted  which  was  offered  to  the  Catholic  Bill 
by  the  zealous  Protestant  party — has  been  so  com- 
pletely suspended.  But,  notwithstanding  that  all 
general  and  organized  opposition  to  the  Minijsters 
was  stilled  by  this  long-wished- for  boon,  many 
discussions  arose  of  public  interest,  in  which  Mr. 
Uuskisson  took  a  prominent  pait,  and  displayed 
his  profound  knowledge  and  liberal  views.  When 
the  state  of  the  Silk  Trade  was  once  more  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament  by  Mr. 
Fyler,  the  Member  for  Coventry,  Mr.  Huskisson 
came  forward  to  maintain  and  defend  those 
principles  of  trade,  which  he  had  so  long  advo- 
cated, and  declared  that  experience  only  con- 
firmed him  in  the  conviction,  that  a  gradual 
relaxation  of  the  restrictive  system  was  invariably 
followed  by  a  gradual  improvement  in  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  and  revenue.  Mr.  Baring  having 
alluded  to  the  vituperation,  the  endless  obloquy 
and  calumny,  which  had  been  heaped  upon  him,  as 
the  organ  of  the  Government  by  which  the  changes 
in  our  commercial  system  had  been  effected,  Mr. 
Huskisson  avowed,  that  all  this  he  had  foreseen 
and  been  prepared  to  encounter,  at  the  time  when 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  recommend  those  alterations ; 
but  he  had  also  received  his  reward.  In  defend- 
ing the  principles,  and  exposing  the  advantages,  of 
tlie  new  system,  he  more  particularly  called  the 
attention   of  the  House  "  to  the  fact,  unprece* 
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^Jented  in  our  history,  that  for  fifteen  years  this 
country  had  enjoyed  a  eommercial  peace  with  the 
world, — that,  for  the  first  time,  during  so  many 
years.  Parliament  had  not  been  called  u|x>n  by 
the  Crown  to  protect,  with  a  naval  and  military 
force,  some  colonial  or  commercial  ripht,  or  to  re- 
tunt  some  commercial  outraj^e."*  Perhaps  there 
will  nowhere  l)e  finind,  in  the  numerous  speeches 
of  Mr.  Huxkisson,  a  passage  more  exquisitt'  than 
the  peroration  of  this  one  presents.  Its  eftect  was 
conclusive,  and  the  Silk  Question,  that  fertile 
source  of  debate  for  the  last  four  sessions,  now 
teceived  its  quietus. 

Before  finally  dismissing  the  Silk  (jucstiou,  we 
will  just  mention  two  circumstances  which  oc- 
curred in  the  spring  of  1830,  as  confirmatory  of 
the  wisdom  which  had  framed,  and  the  success 
which  had  crowned,  the  changes  made  in  the  laws 
regulating  this  branch  of  our  national  industry. 
The  one  was  a  letter  from  an  officer  of  tlic  port  of 
Bristol  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  mentirming  an  exp>rta- 
tion  of  manufactured  silk  from  that  place — a  thing 

•  ITiia  ri'niwk  will  !»e  found  rr|H'aJcd  l>y  Mr.  Iluiiki»»on  on  acve- 
nl  <ic«ssianiii.  It  wu  nn»  on  which  ho  folt  pftrtimilnr  4ntiAfs4<tioii  in 
dvpinni*^',  nri»l  his  i-onvirtioti  in  the  wiMlnni  uf  hiAvy^tcm  wroji  utrvngtli- 
ennl  by  the  conaideratinn,  that  throc-fciurth*  ut'  ihi-  ww*  wliirh  h»vo 
dmoUtcd  Eurupe  fur  the  liwt  two  crntaries,  had  had  t}ii<ir  origin  in 
ih(>  trrllHtion  rntiKvd  hv  roniinrrciul  pruhlhitinn,  and  that  if  there 
w«>rp  any  hiininn  iitvf nlion  hy  whirh  h  !<l«t(>  of  iinivsTM]  and  perpetual 
pcaoii  could  b«  neeureit,  ihv  socrvt  nf  it  would  b«  found  in  a  f ron 
tmdr,  the  application  of  whioh  mii^ht  bind  nation^  to|rcthrr  by  (bo 
•tronpi'st  and  most  indissoluble  tics  of  which  mankind  \n  «u»ci*ptibU' 
— tho««  of  common  interest  and  n'«'iprocRl  advantairr. 
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unprecedented ;  the  other,  an  intimation,  which 
was  conveyed  to  him  from  undoubted  authority, 
that  the  principal  manufacturers  of  Macclesfield 
admitted  him  to  have  been  perfectly  right  in  the 
measures  which  he  had  brought  forward, — that 
they  had  been  in  error  in  opposing  them,  and  that 
their  trade  was  in  the  most  flourishing'condition. 
When  we  look  to  what  has  recently  passed — to 
what  is  still  passing — and  view  the  rapid  strides 
which  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  has 
made  within  the  last  two  years,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  clearness  of  foresight  which 
enabled  Mr.  Iluskisson,  in  this  session,  to  predict 
the  consequences  which  must  ensue  from  the  line 
of  |>olicy  so  obstinately  persevered  in  by  Govern- 
ment, in  respect  to  the  disfranchisement  of  East 
Retford.  Satisfied  that,  from  the  imdisguised 
support  given  by  the  Minister  to  the  amendment, 
which  went  to  throw  the  representation  into  tlie 
Hundred  of  Bassetlaw,  that  amendment  must 
be  successful,  he  expressed  his  feelings  of 
the  danger  of  such  conduct  in  these  forcible 
terms : — *'  I  shall  regret  this  success,  because  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  will  be  at  variance 
with  the  sentiments  generally  entertained  by  the 
sound  and  intelligent  part  of  the  community : — 
I  shall  regret  this  success,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  will  increase,  in  the  public  mind, 
the  feeling  which  already  exists  in  favour  of  Par- 
liamentary Refurni  : — I  shall  regret  this  success, 
because  1  feel  that  it  will  ensure  the  adoption  of 
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a  course,  which  must  j>ave  tlic  way  fur  u  inensure 
80  fatal  in  its  consequences  as  i\  general  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,"  He  warned  Uje  House,  that  if 
this  amendment  were  carried,  they  would  see  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  backed  by  pubbc  opinion  aiid 
the  influence  of  tlie  press,  made  an  annua]  (|U6S- 
tion  of  discussion.  Before  he  sat  down  he  noticed 
the  charges  broujfht  a^inst  liim,  of  being:  addict- 
ed to  theories  and  dangerous  innovationti.  Such 
charges  he  denied,  and  dared  the  authors  of  them 
to  meet  him  upon  the  proof.  He  called  ujmju  tJiose 
who  talked  of  the  dangers  of  innovation  to  re- 
member, with  Lord  Bacon,  that  "Time  was  the 
great  Innovator,"  and  that  it  was  tlie  business  of 
a  Statesman  to  move  onwards  with  the  new  com- 
binations which  had  grown  around  liim.  Such 
were  Mr.  Huskisson's  feelings,  as  declared  in  this 
masterly  and  constitutional  Speech,  which  will 
now  be  read  with  increased  interest,  from  the 
manner  in  which  its  predictions  have  since  been 
fulfilled.  It  is  necessary  to  dwell  upon  Mr.  Hu*- 
kisson's  language  and  reasoning  on  this  important 
question,  and  to  watch  with  what  cautious,  pru- 
dent, and  steady  steps  he  advanced  towards  it;  and 
at  he  may  be  supposed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  have 
■fiepresented  Mr.  Canning's  opinions,  and  to  have 
guided  himself  by  what  he  considered  would  have 
been  his  course  in  the  new  combinations  which 
had  arisen,  this  contemplation  receives  an  addi- 
tional interest. 

Tn  all  the  discussions  which  aruse  with  respect 
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to  the  future  arrangements  to  be  made  on  the 
renewal  of  the  East-India  Company's  Charter, 
Mr.  Huskisson  took  a  warm  interest,  both  as 
member  for  Liverpool,  and  in  reference  to  the 
great  public  commercial  interests  involved  in  it. 
But  he  did  not  confine  his  views  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  commercial  considerations.  His  enlight- 
ened mind  embraced  topics  of  infinitely  higher 
inT|Kirtance, — topics  which  involved  the  tranquil- 
lity and  happiness  of  millions  of  subjects,  who 
looked  to  this  country  for  protection, — the  im- 
provement in  civilization,  the  increase  of  comforts, 
and  the  exaltation  of  the  moral  character  of  the 
natives  of  India.  All  these  formed  cogent  rea- 
sons for  a  full,  fair,  and  deliberate  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  that  vast  Empire,  and  into  the 
manner  in  which  its  Government  was  conducted, 
and  its  intercourse  with  this  country  managed. 
Upon  an  understanding,  however,  that  the  Go- 
vernment itself  would  move  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  to  investigate  the  whole  question 
in  the  following  session,  he  acquiesced  in  the 
delay  of  a  year.  At  the  same  time,  he  frankly 
declared,  that  his  impressions  were  strongly  in 
favour  of  further  relaxations,  and  pointed  to  Sin- 
capore  as  a  glorious  instance  of  the  immense 
advantages  derivable  from  free  trade.  With  re- 
spect to  China,  he  used  this  forcible  expression : 
— •*  Seize  the  advantages  which  present  them- 
selves to  your  grasp,  even  now,  while  you  yet 
may  f   and   added,   as   his  opinion,  •*  that   thci 
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qScsnon  of  a  more  extended  inteixiotirsc  with  that 
country  might— if  a  Committee  were  appointed— 
be  arranged  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  expiration 
of  the  charter  in  1834. 

Here,  as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  he 
tncurred  the  displeasure  of  the  zealotK  of  both 
extremes.  While  the  Directors  of  the  East- 
India  Comjiany  regarded  him  as  harbouring  the 
wish  to  invade  their  chartereti  rights,  the  opposite 
party  reproached  him  for  recommending  a  po«t- 
ponement  till  the  following  year.  Such  is  ever 
the  fate  of  those  who  endeavour  to  steer  them- 
selves by  tlie  light  of  moderate  and  practical 
reform,  and  who  strive  to  modify,  rather  than  to 
force,  the  pressure  of  circumstances ! 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Huskisson  felt  an  addi* 
ttanal  interest  in  the  settlement  of  the  India 
Question,  and  that  he  had  turned  his  mind  more 
closely  to  the  consideration  of  it,  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  it  had  more  than  once  been  proposed 
to  him  to  proceed  tliitlier.  The  Government  of 
Madras  had  been  ottered  to  him  previous  to  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  and  it  was 
principally  from  the  opinions  of  his  medical  ad- 
visers, as  well  as  from  his  own  indifference  to 
wealth,  that  he  determined  to  decline  it.  At  a 
later  period  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  the 
supreme  Government  of  India  might  have  been 
bis.  It  is  true  that  no  positive  offer  was  made 
to  him»  but  it  certainly  was  hinted  at,  and  the 
bint  rejected  without  a  moment's  hesitation ;  his 
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constitution  beins:  then  far  too  debilitated  to  allow 
him  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  residence  in  a  hot 
climate. 

So  often  as  the  opportunity  presented  itself  did 
Mr.  Huskisson  endeavour  to  impress  upon  the 
Government  the  wisdom  of  redncing*  the  amount 
of  Unfunded  Debt  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank. 
Of  the  necessity  of  tliis  he  appears  to  have  been 
long  sensible  ;  but,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
he  became  even  more  alive  to  the  importance  of 
some  arrangement,  by  which  the  evil  might  be 
alleviated.  Accordingly,  in  this,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding and  following  session,  we  find  him  thus 
referring  to  his  recorded  opinions  on  this  subject : 
— **  My  right  honourable  friends  know  that  I 
have  long  entertained  and  pressed,  and  I  will 
continue  to  press,  the  expediency  and  importance 
— with  a  view  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
and  the  ultimate  safety  of  its  credit— of  the  re- 
duction of  the  amount  of  unfunded  debt  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bank,  in  order  to  have  our  funds 
more  at  our  own  disposal." 

Two  other  valuable  Speeches,  made  this  session, 
will  be  found  in  this  collection.  In  one  may  be 
discovered,  mixed  up  with  many  other  important 
topics,  the  views  which  Mr.  Huskisson  enter- 
tained of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  ex- 
tended application  of  the  principles  of  Colonization 
and  Emigration ;  while  in  the  other,  he  urged  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  Sugar,  and  the  advan- 
tages which    might    result   from   rendering    this 
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country  the  entre|T6t  of  the  su^^ar  of  the  world, 
and  tlius  giving  employment  to  its  capital  and 
operati%'es  in  refining  sugar  for  the  markets  of 
Europe* 

One  of  the  great  and  favourite  objects  of  htg 
commercial  policy,  and  one  which  he  never  lost 
aigfat  of,  was  the  pmmotion  of  every  measure 
winch  might  be  calculated  to  make  England  tlic 
great  entrepot  of  the  world.  It  was  with  this 
view  that  he  had  shewn  himself  iK>  desirous  tiiat 
foreign  copjier  ores  might  be  allowed  to  be  smelted 
in  England,  for  the  pur[x>fles  of  ex|>oriation — » 
permission  which  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
the  prtjprietors  of  mines  in  this  country.  The 
quantity  and  richness  of  the  South- American  ores, 
witli  which  ours  could  in  nowise  compete,  and 
the  facilities  which  were  offered  for  their  tran- 
tgport,  in  the  convenient  shape  of  ballast  for  our 
vessels  employed  in  the  cotton  trade,  had  not 
[eicaped  his  observation  ;  and  he  feared  that  if  we 
neglected  to  a^'ail  ourselves  of  the  present  opening, 
capital  might  be  found  for  forming  establishments 
for  the  purpose  of  smelting  these  ores  on  tlie  coast 
of  South  America,  or  that  some  more  entcrprizing 
nation  might  n>b  us  of  the  advantages  which  he 
foresaw  might  \ni  drawn  from  their  being  brought 
as  a  raw  commodity  to  this  country,  to  be  again 
exported  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  refinement. 

The  se^ision  had  nearly  drawn  to  a  conclusion, 
when  the  gloomy  as|>ect  of  our  foreign  relations 
and  of  our  foreign  policy,  caused  a  slight  inter- 
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ruption  to  the  monotonous  strains  of  honied  com- 
pliment, which  had  accompanied  and  followed  one 
great  act  of  justice  and  prudence  in  our  domestic 
policy.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  to  the  extraordinary  attack 
which  had  been  made  by  an  English  ship  of  waP 
off  Terceira,  upon  some  vessels  having  on  board 
a  body  of  unarmed  Portuguese,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year.  On  this  occasion,  although 
Mr.  Peel  signified  the  intention  of  Government  to 
grant  the  papers  called  for,  the  conduct  of  minis- 
ters was  sharply  commented  upon,  not  only  by 
Mr.  Huskisson,  but  also  by  Mr.  Brougham,  and 
still  more  by  Lord  Palmerston  ;  whose  speech  may 
be  deservedly  classed  among  the  most  brilliant 
specimens  of  parliamentary  eloquence.  With  this 
single  demonstration  of  disapprobation,  the  cam- 
paign terminated,  and  about  the  end  of  June  both 
Houses  were  prorogued. 

In  the  month  of  August,  Mr.  Huskisson  paid 
a  visit  to  his  constituents  at  Liverpool.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  met  them  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual ;  and  although  no  longer  arrayed  in  the  dig- 
nities and  influence  which  high  office  confers, — 
although  the  moment  was  one  in  which  the  indus- 
try and  commerce  of  this  country,  in  common 
with  those  of  the  whole  world,  were  labouring 
under  considerable  depression, — his  reception  was 
as  honourable  to  the  goiKl  taste  and  feeling  of 
the  commercial  community  of  that  great  port» 
as  it  was    gratifying  to    himself.      On   general 
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politics, ,  indeed,  he  met  his  oonstittients  as  he 
had  always  done,  lie  had  acted  on  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  as  all  who  knew  him  were  confident 
lie  would  act.  Me  liad  no  inconsistency  to  ex- 
plain, no  a{>o»tacy  to  apologize  for;  and  out  of 
office,  as  in,  his  talents  were  equally  devoted  to 
the  service  of  his  country.  Far  from  losing  t^und 
in  the  favour  of  his  constituents,  each  visit  which 
he  paid  to  them  strengthened  their  confidence  in 
his  abilities,  and  their  attachment  to  his  (x^rson, 
by  bringing  under  their  immediate  ob8er\alion 
his  intelligence,  capacity  for  business,  and  those 
natural  and  unobtrusive  virtues  of  his  private  cha- 
racter, which  constituted  the  chann  of  his  society, 
and  always  rendered  him  the  more  popular  and 
the  more  beloved  wherever  he  was  most  known. 

On  entering  the  Exchange  he  was  received  with 
a  warm  and  cordial  welcome,  and  "  one  cheer 
more"  Mas  loudly  called  for  and  given  as  he  con- 
cluded the  following  short  address : — 

*  GCTitlemcn : — Allow  me  to  offer  you  my  most  cordial 
and  grateful  tliai^kft  for  this  very  kind  and  flattering  rece|». 
dta*  The  honour  of  being  thus  noticed  and  distinguished 
by  you,  at  this  time,  is  to  me  the  more  gratifying  from  be- 
ing uncxjiccted — unexj)ecled,  iK'causo  my  present  visit  to 
my  frienils  at  Liverpool  is  not  on  any  public  occa.<don,  or 
with  reference  to  any  public  event :  neither  am  I  here  in 
any  public  character.  I  am  here,  not  to  solicit  further 
favours,  l)ut  to  make  my  personal  acknowledgments — too 
tardily,  perhaps — for  those  which  I  have  already  received 
at  your  hands.  I  am  here  as  a  private  individual,  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  one  of  your  members,  it  is  true ;  and,  as 
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such,  justly  proud  of  the  high  honour  of  representing  this 
great  and  cnlightcne<l  community ;  as  such,  solicitously 
courting,  as  it  has  at  all  times  lieen  my  duty  and  inclina- 
tion to  do,  the  most  extensive  and  unreserved  intercourse 
with  mv  constituents,  upon  all  matters  of  public  interest ; 
more  especially  those  by  which  your  usefid  occupations  and 
honourable  pursuits  are  interwoven  and  identified  with  the 
general  concerns  and  welfare  of  this  great  country.  In 
this  my  individual  capacity,  I  am  ready,  Gentlemen,  to 
obey  your  conmiands  upon  all  points  of  local  interest.  I 
am  anxious  to  receive  from  you  suggestions  upon  those  of 
a  more  general  nature.  The  latter  shall  be  considcretl  by 
me  with  the  most  careful  attention,  and  with  the  most 
studious  desire  to  forward  the  viewa  and  wishes  upoa 
which  they  may  he  founded.  I  have  heard,  with  great 
eoncem^  that  the  present  jx'riod  is  one,  in  which  the  busi- 
ness carried  on  within  tiicse  walls  is  rather  to  Ix?  marked 
by  the  extent  of  the  transactions,  than  by  the  amount  of 
the  profit  which  they  afford.  I  regret  this  state  of  things. 
I  hope  and  believe,  tJiat  it  will  not  Ik-  of  long  duration ; 
but,  whilst  it  exists,  it  affords  an  additional  reason  for  my 
seeking  among  you  any  infonnation,  which  your  practical 
knowletlge  and  cxj>erience  may  enable  you  to  bestow,  with 
a  view  to  such  relief  (if  any  there  be  within  the  reach  of 
Parliajuont)  as  may  tend  to  mitigate  the  pressure,  or  to 
abridge  the  term,  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  in- 
dustry and  commerce  of  the  country  now  labour." 

Oil  the  Com  Exchange,  lie  briefly  alluded  to 
the  peculiar  difficulties  which  surrounded  the 
trade  in  foreign  corn,  and  expressed  his  regret 
for  the  many  elements  of  hazard  and  uncertainty 
to  which  it  was  exposed  : — 

"  Fortunately, '"^  he  continued,  "  the  trttd,p.  wit|]  Ireland, 
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Sormaiy  subjected  to  erobarrassing  restxuntfi,  is  now  cn- 
lirdy  and  pennanaiUy  free.  This  beneficial  change  we 
owe  to  the  progress  of  more  correct  \'iews,  and  more  liberal 
feelings,  in  respect  to  commerce ;  and  the  result  has  been 
most  advantageous  to  both  countries,  as  is  well  known  and 
idt  by  every  roan,  more  especially  in  this  part  of  the  king- 
dom. But  legislation,  in  regard  to  the  trade  in  foreign 
ebm,  is  attended  with  infraitely  more  of  difficulty  and  ooro- 
plicatioo.  I  will  not  say  that  the  present  law  is  the  beat 
that  nii(^t  be  devised ;  but,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  attained, — ^pre- 
•erriiig  a  due  regard,  not  only  to  the  interests  of  tl^  dif- 
jElerent  classes  of  the  community,  but  to  the  conflicting 
pafsiooa,  which  are  always  excited  by  a  discussion  of  the 
qom  laws.  I  did  not  shrink  from  doing  my  duty  when 
diat  discussion  was  pending.  In  so  d<»ng  I  have  incurred 
the  ill-will  of  some,  and  the  enmity  of  others ;  but  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  present  law  may  be  allowed  a  full  and 
a  tair  trial ;  by  which  we  shall  best  l)e  able  to  ascertain, 
when  it  has  stood  the  tent  of  the  different  vicissitudes  to 
which  the  supply  of  com  is  liable,  whether  it  answers  its 
purpose,  or  in  what  parts  it  requires  amendment"* 

*  It  would  seem  impossible  to  describe  the  reasons  for  a  ehang:e  in 
tbe  policy  of  our  Com  Laws  more  forcibly  than  in  the  fullowinf^ 
words;  which  are  admitted  to  he  borrowed  from  a  recent  number  of 
The  QuarteHy  Revrew,  without  regard  to  the  general  purport  of  the 
article — 

"  If  we  take  the  case  of  a  country  poss^HHing  superior  facilities 
for  the  production  of  manufactures,  such  as  rich  coal  and  iron  mines, 
with  the  necessary  ingenuity  and  skill,  it  will  be  directly  for  the  in- 
terest of  its  inhabitants  to  export  manufactures  in  exchange  for  food, 
because  upon  the  imported  food  the  population  may  be  maintained, 
while  employing  itself  in  producing  a  fre^h  supply  of  manufactures. 
If  such  a  country  were  to  restrict  t^^  importation  of  food,  it  would 
misdirect  the  em^oyment  of  its  ownjabour  and  capital,  and  check 
its  own  advtncement  in  wealth,  since  its  population  cannot  sabsist 
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After  remaining  about  ten  days  at  Liverpool, 
Mr.  lluskissoii  pruceeded  to  pay  a  short  visit  to 
Mr.  Hey  wood,*  of  Claremont,  near  Manchester  ; 
a  gentleman  to  whom  he  was  personally  unknown, 
but  who  had  expressed  a  strong  wish  tliat  he 
would  not  quit  the  neighbourlnxxl,  without  ascer- 
taining, by  personal  inquiry  and  inspection,  the 
actual  state  of  trade  at  Manchester  and  the  ad- 
joining districts.  Always  anxious  to  obtain  in- 
formation, Mr.  Huskisson  availed  himself  with 
pleasure  of  this  opportunity  of  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Hey  wood,  and  of  visiting  some 
of  the  most  important  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  Manchester,  and  shewed  himself  partieu- 
larly  attentive  to,  and  interested  in  tracing,  tlie 
various  operations  through  which  the  silk  passes, 
in  the  celebrated  silk  mills  and  manufactories  of 
Mr.  Vernon  Royle,  and  of  the  Messrs.  Tootal.  He 
then  visited  the  Exchange.  As  an  attempt  was 
made  at  the  time  (which  has  been  recently  re- 
newed) to  insinuate,  that  he  expressed  himself 
there  in  terms  which  justified  a  suspicion,  that  he 


ripnn  cutlery  and  cnttdns  wliilc  ihcy  arc  raiHiiifr  rnni  and  other 
wrtirles  iif  future  subsialfrntfe ;  whereas,  by  excbaiiphi^r  lbi4f  ctrtMiOB 
j*rn1  nidi-rv  with  fttrf i(«1ii.T»  fur  (Jic  nivans  of  subsUteDCCt  tfaoy  cnn 
|:f»>  *m  tn  prodme  iiiorf.'' 

*  I'bc  hif^b  pfttlnintiim  in  whii-K  tho  ch»rActer  and  tnl^^nt*)  of  ilii$ 
^cntleiiian  arc  hc>ld  in  tho  county  in  %rhich  he  re^tdoA,  iff  sufficiently 
pruvcd  by  liiK  bavin^  been,  while  ihesu  shuctii  are  yet  in  the  pi'<><», 
rlrrtej  itipinber  for  Lancashire.  Il  was  at  bin  hospitable  board  Uiat 
Mr,  Iluski^son  met  for  the  first.,  i me  tbi*  Rov.  Mr.  lilackUurne, — an 
S(.*(]uain lance  renewed  the  folli^Mng  year,  under  nucb  awful  circum* 
■liinces. 
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waverinj^  in  Iiis  commercial  policy,  and  be* 

grinning  to  conciliate  the  country  party, — wc  will 

here  insert  an  account  of  his  reception,  and  also 

le  report  of  his  S|>eech,  as  they  ap|>eared  in  a 

Manchester  paper  of  the  day.     From  the  latter^' 

jvery  candid  jierson  will  sec  how  perfectly  un- 

fmmded,  how  utterly  unjust,  was  any  such  inter- 

>retation  of  his  expressions  : — 

Oil  Thurstlay  morning,  it  l)ecftiiic'  pretty   generally 
known  that  ^f^.  Huskisstm  would  visit  the  Exchange; 

I  and  aooorth'ngty,  6(x>n  after  half-past  twelve  at  iMiun,  aoMf 
companiecl  by  Mrs.  Huski^wn,  by  Joseph  Birch,  K«q. 
M.  P.  for  Noltinghaiii,  his  kuii,  Mr.  TlK>niaM  liinh,  uiuj 
Mis8  Hirtli,  aiid  by  his  host,  Benjamin  Heywood,  Ksq.,. 
Mr.  HuHkis.<Hjn  entered  tlio  Exchange.  The  room  Mas 
very  full,  and  Mr.  Huskiiiwn  and  hi«  party  walked  to 
the  centre,  wlierc  a  ring  was  alinunt  inuiiediately  forme*! 
arwum!  ilK-tn.  Mr.  Huskisson  was  received  in  a  very 
gratifjin^  maimer^  the  gentlemen  present  uncovered  ; 
the  applause,  tJiough  not  enthusiastic,  appeared  to  Iw 
L  pretty  goneral ;  and,  so  far  as  we  could  perceive,  or  have 
^B  beard,  it  was  unaccompanied  b}'  a  single  expression  of 
^V  di<appri>bation,  during  the  whole  time  the  right  honnur- 
^V  able  gcntlenian  remainetl  in  the  room.  Mr.  HuKki.s.son, 
finding  that  it  was  expected  he  would  address  hia  audi- 
[  tora,  then  »poke  to  the  following  effect  :— 

^B  **  Gentlemen, — I  am  not  about  to  detain  you  by  any 
•^studied  UMurancc  of  tlie  sense  which  I  entertain  of  this 
ttering  reception.  Were  I  to  attempt  to  c\prew4  my 
cm  the  iK'casion,  I  shouhl  certainly  fail.  But  to 
le  die  attempt  would  he  t»ii|)erfluous,  liecause,  from 
mr  knowletlge  of  Imman  nature,  v"U  will  easily  believe, 
it  to  lie  thus  honoured  ami  received,  inu5t  be  higidy 
VOL.  I.  O 
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gratifying  to  any  man  who  has  sliared  in  the  councils  of 
his  country,  and  taken  an  active  part  in  public  life ;  aud^ 
that  tJiis  gratification  must  be  still  stronger  if  it  devolves 
upon  him,  when,  like  myself,  no  longer  in  a  public  statiou, 
and  when  malevolence  itself  cannot  aiscrilh.'  any  nnwortliy, 
motive  to  the  kindness  which  I  now  cx|)erience  at  youc 
hands.  It  is  a  kimlness  which  I  the  more  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge, as  I  am  perfionally  a  stranger  to  almost  every 
gentleman  present,  ami  have  no  connection,  political  or 
otherwise,  with  this  great  community. 

**  I  am  well  aware.  Gentlemen,  tliat  I  am  now  in  the  capi-: 
tal,  as  it  were,  of  the  industry,  the  ingenuity,  and  the 
wealth  of  this  great  manufacturing  district.  Neither  do  1 
forget,  in  coming  a^nong  you  at  this  time,  tliat  it  has  fallen 
to  my  lot  to  lie  the  official  organ  of  tlte  King's  Govern- 
ment, in  bringing  forward  important  meawurfs  of  com* 
raercial  jwlicy,  in  which,  however,  I  had  the  entire  con- 
currence and  cordial  support  of  my  then  ct^eagues  iu  the 
administration.  Res|)ecting  the  exjXKlieucy  of  some  of 
those  measures  a  diiference  of  opinion  may,  ami  I  know 
does,  exist.  I  am  at  all  times  ready  to  pay  attention  to  the 
statements  and  arguments  of  those  who  take  a  different 
view  from  myself,  and  to  profit  by  their  experience  and  prac- 
tical knowledgt^;  neither  shall  I  hesitate  to  concur  in  any 
moih'fication  of  those  measures  which  circumstances  may 
render  desirable,  or  be  ashamed  of  retracting  any  opinion 
which  I  have  maintained,  fnmi  tlie  moment  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  founde<1  in  error.  This  is  tlie  legitimate  result  of 
impartial  discussion.  But  there  is  another  class  of  oppo- 
nents, who  have  recourse  to  the  less  fair,  and  less  honour- 
able weapons  of  scurrility  and  jxTsonal  abuse — a  nuHle  of 
warfare,  levelled  iiot  against  the  measures,  but  against  the 
Individ  Hid.  To  them  I  can  concetle  nothing.  They  will 
never  deter  me  i'rtmt  doing  what  I  hold  to  Ije  right,  nor 
receive  .at  my  hands  that  consideration  which  I  am  always 
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inxkws  to  give  to  opinions,  candidly  and  honestly  opposed 
to  my  own.  I  say  this  the  rather,  Gentlemen,  because  I 
know  that  your  pursuit?,  at  this  moment,  are  less  prosper- 
oas  than  I  could  wish ;  and  that,  in  many  branches  of 
tlidustry,  the  remuneration  of  capital  is  not  in  its  cus- 
tomary or  fair  proportion  to  the  extent  of  your  dealings. 
By  what  concurrence  of  causes  this  state  of  things  has  been 
produced,  whether  they  are  beyond  our  control,  or  how 
fin*  they  can  be  reached  and  mitigated  by  legislative  inten* 
ference,  are  questions  far  too  extensive  for  the  present 
occasion.  I  can  only  say,  that  if  it  can  be  shown  to  me 
that  relief  is  within  the  power  of  Parliament,  and  that  it 
can  be  safely  applied,  any  suggestion,  having  this  object  in 
View,  will  be  entitled  to  the  most  favourable  consideration, 
and  that  my  cordial  support  will  be  given  to  any  measure 
Ifltdy,  in  my  judgment,  to  conduce  to  that  end. 

**  I  hare  told  you.  Gentlemen,  that  I  am  a  stranger  to 
jfour  town.  But,  in  making  that  remark,  I  did  not  forget 
the  political  connection  by  which  I  am  bound  to  the  inte- 
rests of  another  great  and  neighbouring  community ;  I  did 
not  forget  that  those  interests,  in  all  essential  points,  arc 
doady  identified  with  your  own.  Let  me  add,  that  the 
eommercialenterprize  of  Liverpool,  and  the  manufacturing 
iadtistry  of  Manchester,  are  not  less  identified  vrith  the 
interests  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  that  the  landed  interest, 
liie  first  and  greatest  of  all,  owes  much  of  its  wealth  to  your 
exertions,  and  must,  not  less  than  the  State  itself,  rely  for 
the  continuance  of  its  prosperity,  on  the  prosperity  uf  the 
oommercial  and  manufacturing  classes  of  the  community. 
This  is  a  truth  which,  I  trust,  the  great  land-owners  of  this 
country  will  not  be  backward  to  acknowledge,  which  it 
will  be,  as  it  has  been,  my  duty  to  inculcate  in  my  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  which  Iiancashire 
wiU  always  furnish  the  most  striking  proof  and  illustra- 
tion. 

o  2 
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"  Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  have  dctaiiu'd  you,  more  at 
length  than  I  intended,  from  your  imjiortant  avoculion 
Again  thanking  you  for  the  flattering  manner  in  which  you^ 
Iiave  been  pleased  to  receive  nic^  let  me  conclude  with  niyj 
most  sincere  wis!i,  that  your  pursuits  may  speetlily  b^ 
characterizeil,  not  perhaps  by  that  buoyant  expansion  and 
those  dazitling  prospects  by  vi'hich  you  have  been  sometimes 
elated,  but  rather  by  a  steady  and  progressive  growth,  and 
a  uuu'e  moderate,  but  more  safe  anil  iH|nable  state  of  proth 
perity."  ^j 

In  some  comments  upon  this  s{>eecli,  it  was 
asserted,  that  Mr.  Huskissoii,  "instead  of  niai>4 
fully  (iefending  his  policy  from  the  attacks  of  liis 
opponents,  exposing  their  weakness  and  display- 
ing his  own  strength,  and  boldly  proguosticating- 
the  final  triumph  of  his  principles,  expressed 
himself  in  terms  which  led  not  a  few  of  his  hearei 
to  believe  that  his  principles  were  about  to  un- 
dergo a  material  change," 

But  Avhy,  as  was  shrewdly  remarked,  shouli 
Mr.  Huskisson  have  so  spoken  as  it  was  charged' 
against  him  that  he  did  not?  Cai  bomt  Why 
should  he  iiave  *'  manfully  defended  his  policy," 
where  it  had  never  been  attacked,  or  display  the 
conscious  weakness  of  obtniding  an  apology  in  the 
absence  of  all  tendency  to  accusation  ?  From  the 
reception  Mr.  Huskisson  experienced,  he  must 
have  felt  that  he  was  amongst  friends.  He  knew 
that  the  eminent  and  intelligent  merchants  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  imtiiediate  contact,  wanted 
neither  an  exposition  of  his  doctrines,  nor  argu- 
ments in  their  support,  nor  any  assurance  that  he 
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ot  about  to  abandon  them.     He  heani  iio- 

ing  of  any  body  who  did  ;    and  he  coidd  not 

nswer  objections  where  none  were  made.     Mr. 

|-|iuski8S4)n  limited  the  contingency  of  a  mocbfica- 

of  hl^  opinions,  to  the  previous  cstal)li.shinent 

of  a  conviction  in  his  mind»  that  they  were  founded 

Lin  error.  But  did  he  throw  out  even  the  slightest 
hint  of  a  suspicion  that  they  were  so?  No  such 
thing.  And  he  was  known  to  have  declared,  in 
private  intercourse,  that  his  visit  to  Manchester 
had  convinced  him  the  more  .strongly  than  ever  of 
the  propriety  of  the  course  he  had  adopted. 

it  had  been  previously  agreed  that  Mr.  Huskis- 
son*]«  present  visit  to  Liverpool  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  private  one,  and  that  there  should  be  no  public 
meeting  or  dinner.     He  had  therefore  expresnly 
i      stated,  in  accepting  Mr.  Heywood'g  invitation,  big 
^hesire  that  hi.s  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
^^hester  should  attract  as  little   public  notice  as 
f     poeustible.   An  intimation  was  nevertheless  conveyed 
to  him,  that  a  strong  wish  existed,  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  most  opulent  and  enlightened  com- 
mercial inhabitants  of  Manchester,    to  g^ve  him 
the  oompliment  of  a    public    dinner;    but    he 
pleaded  his  other  engagements  a^  an  apology  for 
declining  tiiis  trratifying  mark  of  their  approbation. 
Pofbaps  there  never  was  a  person  who  was  by 
nature  so  averse  from  anything  that  savoured  of 
^enonal  ostentation^  or  who  so  instinctively  re« 
coiled  from  anything  that  might  be  misconstrued 
into  a  hunting  after   popular  applause.      Such, 
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however,  was  the  impression  which  his  visit  had 
made  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  so  anxious  were 
they  to  prove  the  respect  which  they  entertained 
for  his  character,  and  their  sense  of  the  active  in- 
'terest  which  he  had  always  manifested   in   the 
manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  country,  that  a 
deputation    afterwards    followed   him    to   Castle 
Howard,  in  order  to  deliver  an  invitation,  signed 
by  many  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  to 
attend  a  public  dinner.     The  deputation  arrived 
at    Castle    Howard    about   half- past  eleven    on 
Saturday  morning,  and  had  an  immediate  inter- 
view with  Mr,  Huskisson.     They  informed  him, 
that  the  invitation  then  presented  had  not  origi- 
nated with  any  exclusive   political    party ;    that 
his   personal  friends  in  Manchester  had  thought 
it  most  delicate   on    their  part  to  keep  almost 
aloof  from  it ;  and  that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  same  feeling,  that   the  individuals  deputed 
to   wait    upon    him,   were   not  gentlemen    with 
whom  he  had  any  previous  acquaintance.      Mr. 
Huskisson,   with   considerable  emotion,   replied, 
that  he  felt  himself  quite  unable  to  express  the 
high  gratification  which  that  invitation,  so  nu- 
merously  and    so    respectably   signed,    afforded 
him.     He  said  that  he  had,  as  a  public  man,  faith- 
fully and  laboriously  sought  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country ;  but  he  had  done  no  more  than 
he  believed  any  other  man  in  his  situation  would 
have  done  :  that,  notwithstanding  the  clamour  and 
misrepresentation  which  prevailed  in  certain  quar* 
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teis,  he  was  quite  confident  that  |>osterity  would 
do  justice  to  the  measures  he  had  advtx.alcd. 
From  liis  heart  he  tlianked  the  trentlcmeu  by 
whom  the  invitation  was  signed;  and  he  deeply 
regretted,  that  his  time  and  engaj^menti*  would 
nat  allow  of  his  accepting  it. 

As  the  season  tor  the  re-a«senibling  ot  I'arlia- 
ment  ap])roaehed,  an  impression  appeared  to  be 
very  generally  gaining  ground,  that  the  new  ses- 
sion would  not  pass  off'  so  quietly  as  the  la»t  had 
done.  Distress  was  becoming  very  prevalent  in 
ail  parts  of  the  country,  but  more  particularly  in 
die  agricultural  districts,  and  the  country  gentle* 
men  loudly  declared  tlieir  dissatisfmrtion.  To  such 
as  still  took  an  interest  in  foreign  politics,  and 
looked  beyond  the  seas  which  wash  our  shores, 
the  prospect  was  far  from  being  calculated  to 
gratify  imtiomil  pride.  They  beheld  England 
fallen  from  her  high  and  palmy  state,  no  longer 
regarded  as  ilie  arbitress  of  Europe,  but  the 
willing  instrument  of  Austrian  policy,  coldly  cir- 
cumscribing the  boundaries  of  regenerated  Greece, 
while  the  Russian  eagle  soared  ]:>roudly  over  the 
ruins  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  They  saw  her 
influence  extinct  in  Portugal,  and  her  remon- 
strances insolently  set  at  nought  by  a  perjured 
Usurper; — tliey  heard  the  execrations  of  France, 
which  attributed  to  English  interference  the 
scourge  of  an  odious  and  unpopular  Adniinistra- 
tion  ; — and  all  care,  all  interest  for  the  infant 
States  of  the  new  world,  seemed  obliterated  Ikhu 
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the  minds  of  the  British  Ministry>  as  unworthy  of 
their  notice  or  attention.  Great  as  had  been  the 
applause  showered  down  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  respect  to  the  Catholics, 
people  began  to  think  that  a  single  act  of  justice, 
however  splendid,  had  been  amply  repaid  by  the 
forbearance  which  had  been  extended  towards  his 
Government  during  a  whole  session ;  and  the 
recent  cv  officio  informations  cast  a  shade  around 
the  Minister,  which  even  the  recollection  of  all 
the  glories  of  Waterloo  failed  to  dissipate.  It  was 
prophesied  — and  such  prophesies  work  their  owh 
accomplishment — tlmt  the  Duke  ofWellington  must 
prepare  him.selffor  some  .severe  opposition  ;  aiid  it 
was  particularly  observed  of  Mr.  HuskisNon,  that 
if  he  wished  to  support  the  high  opinion  which 
the  country  entertained  of  him,  he  must  assume 
a  leading  part  in  the  business  of  Parliament,  and 
prove  the  falsehood  of  the  rumours  which  accused 
him  of  cot|uetting  for  a  re-admission  to  the  Duke's 
Government,  by  a  strict,  candid,  uncompromisiDg 
scrutiny  of  all  its  measures.  -'0''  an;ii 

Parliament  was  about  to  meet  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  difficulty.  During  the  three 
last  sessions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  small  progress  had  been  made  in  any 
measures  for  t!ie  relief,  or  improvement,  of  the 
country.  In  that  of  1827,  first  the  illness  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  and  then  the  delays  attendant  on  the 
formation  of  a  new  Government,  had  occupied  the 
greater  portion  of  the  session  ; — the  following  year 
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had  been  consumed,  in  a  great  measure,  with  like 
difficulties  and   delays,    and  in   the  last,   evcry- 
tliing  had  given  way  to,  and  been  overUx>ked  in, 
the  settlement  of  the   Catholic  Question.     The 
public  be^an  to  demand   greater   proofs   of    an 
efficient  Administration,  and  to   manifest  strcm;^ 
symptoms  of  disquietude  and  dissatisfaction.   Both 
■Hffi^fiyfy  ff tq^fiph I pH  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  the 
lanjifnsge  h^ld  by  the  partizans  of  Ministers  wa« 
«till  that  of  conlident  security.  They  evidently  cal- 
culated their  strengtii  on  the  improbability  of  a  cor- 
dial union  between  the  different  parties,  into  which 
the  Opposition  was  split;  and  on   the  divisions 
of  their  opponents  they  built  their  best  hopes  of 
riding  out  the  stonn  which  was  gathering"  around 
them.     This  security  received  a  staggering  blow 
on  the  first  night's  debate  on  the  Address,  when 
the  Goverament  reeled  to  its  centre,   and  might 
have  been  overthro^\Ti,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
unexpected  assistance  of  that   party,  which,  to 
borrow  a  plirase  from  our  neighbours,  we  must 
term  **  the  extreme  left."    This  party  went  over  in 
a  body  to  their  support ;  and  by  this  unaccountable 
nianceu\Te  the  Amendment  was  negatived,  and  the 
original  Address  carried  by  a  very  small  majority. 
On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Huskisson  both  voted  and 
spoke  in  favourof  the  Amendment;  but,  faitliful  to 
his  recorded  opinions,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  dan- 
ger of  mi9concc[>tion  or  misrepresentation,  on  points 
on  which  many  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the 
Amendment  were  known  to  entertain  views  and 
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tenets  totally  irreconcileable  with  his  own,  he 
distinctly  stated  tlie  grounds  upon  which  his  sup- 
port was  given,  **in  order  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  its  being  supposed,  that  he  was  not 
most  anxious  to  protect  the  country  from  the  evils 
which  must  ensue  from  any  fresh  attempt  to  alter 
the  currency."  He  alluded  generally  to  tlie  unsa- 
tisfactory state  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  made  some 
severe  remarks  upon  the  conduct  of  Ministers,  in 
permitting  the  predatory  warfare  which  was  car- 
ried on  against  Mexico,  from  the  ports  of  Cuba ; 
which  he  described  as  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
vival of  industry  in  Mexico,  and  the  other  states  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Spain, — with  the 
interests  of  commerce  and  navigation, — and  as 
hostile  to  the  proper  management  of  the  mines  of 
those  countries,  which  it  was  our  great  interest  to 
make  as  productive  as  possible. 

The  events  of  this  session  are  so  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  all,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  re- 
caj)itulate  them,  or  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  share 
whicli  Mr.  Huskisson  took  in  them.  His  name 
will  be  found  frequently  occurring  in  discussions 
of  general  interest  and  importance,  and  it  became 
very  obvious  that  his  long  experience  and  unri- 
valled abilities  for  business  were  giving  to  him  a 
greater  weight  and  importance  in  Parliament, 
than  he  had  ever  before  possessed.  Whilst,  out 
of  doors,  his  accession  to  office  was  regarded  by 
a  very  large  and  enlightened  part  of  the  public  as 
essential  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 
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Nominated  a  member  of  the  East-India  Com- 
mittee, he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  acquire, 
from  the  best  sources,  a  correct  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  extent  and  regulations  of  tlie 
various  branches  of  commercial  intercourse  'm- 
eluded  in  the  Company's  Charter.  The  interest 
which  he  was  known  to  feel  on  this  im}x>rtant 
topic,  and  the  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  as  the 
great  champion  of  all  improvement,  and  as  the 
advocate  for  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  system 
of  national  and  commercial  policy,  procured  for 
him  the  most  unreserved  communications  from  all 
Ihose  who  looked  forwards  to  a  relaxation  in  our 
Trade  with  the  East ;  and  these  advantages, 
joined  to  the  clearness  of  his  intellect,  and  the  ap- 
titude of  his  interrogatories,  enabled  him  to  draw 
from  witnesses,  evidently  reluctant,  the  most  im- 
portant admissions.  It  was  in  the  management  of 
an  investigation  like  this,  that  Mr.  Huskisson  was, 
perhaps,  unequalled,  and  vindicated  the  proud  eulo- 
gium  bestowed  on  him  by  Mr.  Canning.  Quick- 
sighted  and  perspicuous  in  his  views,  his  mind  was 
never  diverted  from  its  object,  and  he  speedily  de- 
tected the  fallacies,  and  swept  away  the  web  in 
which  it  was  frequently  attempted  to  entangle  the 
question;  whilst  the  temper  and  quietness  with 
which  he  conducted  his  examinations,  offered  no 
grounds  of  complaint,  even  to  the  most  adverse 
witnesses. 

Although  the  principal  part  of  the  encpiiry  of 
this  session  was  directed  to  the   particular  con- 
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sideration  of  the  China  Trade,  yet  it  was  well 
underslocKl,  that  his  views  with  regard  to  our 
Indian  Empire  were  of  the  most  enlarged  nature, 
and  embraced  not  only  improvements  in  the  Com- 
mercial, but  such  changes  in  the  Financial  and 
Agricultural  systems,  as  well  as  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  civil  and  criminal  Justice,  as  must 
ultimately  tend  to  a  material  amelioration  in  the 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  distant 
possessions.  He  had  long  observed  with  regret 
the  slow  progress  which  was  made  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  somfe  of  the  great  staple  commodities 
of  India.  It  was  only  very  lately  that  any 
care  or  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  quality 
of  their  raw  silk,  and  he  was  often  known  to 
point  out,  and  dwell  upon,  a  singular  circum- 
stance which  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  this 
year,  in  the  importation  of  a  cargo  of  raw  Cotton 
from  New  South  Wales,  where  the  cultivation  of 
that  article  had  only  been  recently  introduced, 
which  was  of  a  quality  infinitely  superior  to  any 
that  had  ever  been  brought  from  the  East-Indies, 
where  it  had  long  formed  the  principal,  indeed 
nearly  the  only  manufacture  of  the  country.  When 
it  is  considered  that  about  forty  years  ago  the 
production  of  Indigo  in  the  East  Indies  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives ;  that  the 
article  then  produced  was  inferior,  and  the  trade 
inconsiderable  ;  and  when  it  is  known  that,  since 
British  subjects  have  been  allowed  to  cultivate 
it,  its  growth  in  other  countries  is  nearly  super- 
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seded,  ai)d  that  Briti>!kh  India  supplies  the  tnarkelB 
K>i'  the  wurld  ;  there  is  surely  to  be  found,  in  i\m 
circumstaucc  alone,  suflicient  reason  to  hoiie  that 
were  British  capital  and  skill  permitted  to  be  et]i> 
ployed  in  tlic  cultivation  of  the  other  produc- 
tions of  India^  similar  important  results  may  be 
obained.  ij 

Deaf  to  the  admonitions  of  reason  and  exp6* 
rience,  and  obstinately  blind  to  tlie  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  the  public,  since 
the  East  Ketford  question  was  tirst  di^custed  m 
]H'2H,  as  well  as  to  the  increasing  interest  with 
which  the  subject  was  now  rep^uded  by  all  dencrrip- 
tions  of  people,  iMinisters  determined  to  persevere 
in  the  course  which  they  had  so  imprudently 
adopted,  and  to  use  the  utmost  influence  of  Govern- 
ment in  rejecting  any  alteration  in  their  plan.  But 
the  signs  of  the  times  were  not  lost  upon  a  mind 
like  that  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  Every  thing  which  hatl 
occurred  since  the  question  had  been  last  ajjitateil, 
-7— every  thing  which  was  passing  around  him, — 
every  thing  in  the  condition  of  the  country — con- 
vinced him,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  moment 
demanded  a  greater  measure  of  severity  towards 
this  case  of  notorious  and  flagrant  corruption,  thaii 
a  mere  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  adjoining 
hundred. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Disfranchisement  bill 
was  once  more  brought  forward,  Mr.  Huskisson 
again  raised  his  warning  voice,  and  emphatically 
urged    the   wisdom    and    justice   of  transferring 
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the  elective  franchise  to  Birmin;^ham.  Again  he 
pointed  out  t!ie  immense  importance  of  this  mea- 
sure, in  reference  to  the  general  question  of 
Reform,  and  avowed  his  conviction,  that  it  was  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  deal  with  the  present 
case,  so  as  best  to  guard  against  the  growing 
danger  of  sweeping  reform,  on  principles  too  ab* 
stract  and  general.  This  he  declared  to  be  his 
sincere  and  deliberate  belief;  and  he,  therefore, 
called  upon  those  who  thought  with  him  to  take 
up  this  defensive  position  against  the  difficulties 
and  attacks  which  would  soon  press  upon  theni 
from  all  quarters.  If  driven  from  it  by  the  rejec* 
tion  of  the  present  amendment,  he  must  then, 
however  reluctantly,  retire  upon  another,  also  de- 
fensive. As  to  the  plan  of  throwing  the  franchise 
into  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw,  he  justly  regarded 
it  as  a  mere  mockery  of  reform,  and  as  utterly 
inadequate,  eitlier  as  a  measure  of  punishment, 
or  as  a  demonstration  of  the  readiness  of  Parlia- 
ment to  meet  the  reasonable  wishes  of  the  people* 
He  then  proceeded  to  instance  the  successive 
concessions  which  had  latterly  been  wrung  from' 
Government  in  favour  of  liberty,  of  intelligence, 
of  commerce,  and  of  general  improvement ;  but, 
whilst  he  declared  the  satisfaction  which  he  felt 
at  these  concessions,  he  asked,  **  if  it  were  credi-: 
table  to,  or  consistent  with,  the  character  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  country,  that  it  should  always 
appear  to  grant  such  concessions  only  at  the  mo* 
ment  when  prudence  and  necessity  compelled  it 
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to  willihold  them  no  longer."  Notwithfitandingf 
all  the  exertions  of  Government,  the  tunendment 
for  transferrinsi:  the  rij^htof  election  to  Birmingham 
was  only  defeated  by  a  very  trifling  majority. 
This  effort  to  commence  a  moilerate  and  reason- 
able Reform  having  failed,  Mr.  Hnskisson,  who 
was  deeply  sensible  of  the  danger  resulting  from 
tliis  continued  resistance  to  the  wishes  of  the  pub- 
lic, next  supported  a  motion  of  Lord  John  UnsseU's 
for  giving  repre^sentatives  to  Mancliester,  I.«eds^ 
and  Binningham, — a  measure  which  he  enforced 
by  the  most  powerful  arguments,  and  stated,  that 
the  time  was  fast  apj)roaching  when,  if  it  were 
now  rejected,  Ministers  would  be  obliged  them* 
selves  to  propose  such  a  step,  as  necessary  for  the 
•afety  and  salvation  of  the  country. 

That  time  has  arrived  more  suddenly  than,  |>er- 
haps,  even  his  judgment  anticipated ;  and  it  in 
impossible  not  to  attribute  the  rapid  strides  wth 
which  it  has  latterly  advanced,  to  that  short-sighted 
and  pertinacious  resistance,  which  refused  to  en- 
tertain any  proposal,  having  for  its  object  even 
the  most  temperate  measure  of  reform.  It  is  now 
too  late  to  ofler  conjectures  on  what  might  have 
been  the  effect  of  an  opposite  course.  It  is  too 
late  to  inquire  whether,  if  a  fair  and  honest  dis- 
position had  been  evinced  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  People,  by  seizing  every  opjxirtunity,  in  which 
a  borough  had  Ix-en  convicted  of  flagrant  and  no- 
torious corruption,  to  disfranchise  such  corrupt 
borough,  the  demonstration  of  such  a  disposition 
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on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  might  not  have  been 
accepted  by  the  nation  as  such  an  earaest  of  good 
intentions,  as  might  have  been  the  means,  if  not  of 
averting  the  shock  of  a  more  sweeping  reform, 
at  least  of  diminishing  its  force  when  it  should 
come.  But  it  is  clear  that  this  repeated  opposi- 
tion to  every  i)roject  of  Reform,  whilst  it  inflamed 
the  passions  of  the  people,  and  destroyed  or  weak- 
ened their  confidence  in  the  Legislature,  has  forced 
many  whose  views  on  the  question  were  originally 
the  most  moderate,  to  admit  the  necessity,  and 
advocate  the  adoption,  of  a  measure  much  more 
comprehensive  than  they,  probably,  ever  dreamt 
of.  The  support  which  Mr,  Huskisson  gave  to 
the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  on  this  occasion, 
is  of  itself  a  convincing  proof  of  the  justice  of  this 
remark ;  and  it  may  be  that,  had  his  life  been 
spared,  he  too  would  have  felt  the  wisdom,  and 
admitted  the  necessity,  of  a  more  extensive  altera- 
tion in  our  Parliamentary  Representation,  than, 
under  different  circumstances,  he  ever  appears  to 
have  contemplated. 

The  apathy,  unprecedented  in  our  history,  with 
which  the  Foreign  relations  of  the  country  had 
been  so  long  regarded,  at  length  began  to  disap- 
pear under  the  general  condemnation  which  the 
conduct  of  Ministers  experienced,  not  only  at 
home,  but  from  all  the  enlightened  ^portion  of 
Europe.  The  total  departure  from  the  line  of 
continental  policy  which  had  been  marked  out  by 
Mr.  Canning,   and  the  consequent   downfall  of 
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firitUb  iiitiuence,  were  severely  reprobated  aiid 
deplored  both  by  Mr.  Huskisson  and  hi&  friends, 
and  by  all  the  leading  members  gf  the  Whig  op- 
p<wiition.  Still,  a  fiarty,  considerable  in  numbers 
al  least,  existed  in  the  Hou^  of  Commiinn,  which, 
occupied  wholly  with  domestic  embaisra^Qi«iit«, 
seemed  to  disregard  everything  that  passed  beyond 
the  chores  of  their  own  island,  and  which  heard 
with  impatience,  and  viewed  with  apprehension  or 
^ndifierence,  any  subject  whicti  they  did  not  con- 
«ider  a»  purely  English. 

It  was,  perhaps,  owing  to  lUi>,  that,  although 
the  two  speeches  made  by  Mr.  iluskissim,  on 
Lord  Palinerston's  motion  respecting  Portugal, 
ajid  on  that  of  Mr»  Grai^it  respecting  the  A  tuck  oW 
Terceira,  were  distinguished  by  careful  research, 
powerful  argument,  and  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  international  law, — although  they  aimed  at  a 
higher  style  of  eloquence  than  he  was  usually  ac- 
customed  to  employ,— they  did  not,  nevertheless, 
produce  that  visible  impression  on  the  House, 
which  commonly  attended  his  greater  etlbrts. 
They  were  listened  to  with  deep  attention  ;  but 
Ij^  did  not  call  forth  the  same  triumphant 
f,IHW|H  with  wluch  his  expositions  of  our  financial 
or  commercial  policy  had  l>een  so  often  received, 
jf.  Independent,  however,  of  the  determined  cold- 
ness which  the  country  party  exhibited  on  these 
questions,  there  were  other  considerations  whidi 
were  plainiycalculated  to  diminish  the  etiect  of  any 
eloqaence  exerted  upon  them.     From  various  cir- 
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cumstances,  a  long  interval  had  been  suffered  to 
elapse  since  the  occurrences  in  Portugal  and  the 
attack  off  Terceira,  had  oritvinaliy  been  before  the 
public,  and  this  interx'al  had  destroyed  the  freshi- 
ness  of  their  character,  and  mitigated  the  burst 
of  indication  which  they  had  at  first  excited ; 
while  the  state  of  the  different  parties,  opposed 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  administration,  was 
such  as  tended  essentially  to  weaken,  if  not  to 
destroy,  for  a  considerable  period  of  the  session, 
all  chances  of  a  combined  attack,  or  cordial  co- 
operation. The  division  on  the  first  night's  de- 
bate could  not  be  easily  forgotten;  any  more  than 
the  repeated  declarations,  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Whigs,  most  influential  both 
in  rank  and  character,  of  their  hopes  and  confi- 
dence in  the  existing  Government.  On  the  Op- 
position side  of  the  House,  indeed,  by  far  the 
most  determined  hostility  towards  their  former 
friends  was  shown  by  the  Ultra  Tories;  and  it 
has  been  rumoured,  that  this  hostility  was  so 
fierce,  as  to  induce  them  to  sound,  whether  any 
overtures  on  their  part  towards  forming  a  coali- 
tion, would  be  met  by  Mr.  Huskisson  and  his 
friends.  It  has  even  been  said,  that  a  very  small 
concession  on  a  single  point,  on  the  part  of  the 
latter^  would  have  been  received  as  sufficient ; 
but  that  Mr,  Huskisson  wisely  and  honestly  feh, 
that  any  junction  between  himself  and  those  who 
had  promulgated  and  maintained  political  tenet? 
so  subversive  of  all  his  measures,  would  be  fatal  to 


hat  he  therefore 
resolutely  refused  even  tlie  slightest  compromise. 

Though  devoting  himself  with  infinite  labour  to 
hiB  attendance  on  the  East-India  Committee,  and 
though  evidently  snft'ering  under  symptoms  of 
indisposition,  Mr.  Huskisson  took  an  active  part 
in  most  of  the  important  debates  of  this  .session. 
His  speeches  relating  to  Mexico  in  particular,  will 
be  found  full  of  valuable  observations  on  the  situa- 
tion and  prospects  of  that  country,  and  on  the 
probable  views  and  policy  of  the  United  States 
tvwards  her;  and  are  doubly  interesting,  as  mark- 
ing the  vigilant  eye  with  which  he  regarded  the 
conduct  of  England  in  her  relations  with  that 
portion  of  the  world ;  the  importance  of  which 
has  been  too  generally  undervalued  by  the  states* 
men  of  Europe. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  particularize  the  various 
exertions  which  marked  this  last  ]>eriod  of  his 
Parliamentary  career,  as  it  has  been  difficult  to 
make  a  selection  from  among  them.  Nearly  all 
have  therefore  been  preserved,  and  will  be  found  in 
tbtse  volumes,  and  in  each  the  careful  reader 
will  meet  with  some  valuable  fact,  some  con  vine- 
ing  argument*  or  some  statesmanlike  view,  to  re- 
vrard  his  patience.  One  of  the  most  finished  and 
successful  speeches  he  ever  made,  was  that  deli- 
fCffed  on  Mr.  Davenport  s  motion  for  an  Inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  Distress  of  the  Nation, 
which,  at  tlie  request  of  his  friends,  he  afterwards 
MMrised  for  publication  ; — a  task  which  he  could 
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seldom  be  persuaded  to  undertake.  The  views 
stated  in  this  Speech  he  enlarged  upon  in  a  8ub*» 
sequent  debate  on  the  subject  of  injudicious  Taxa- 
tion; when  he  declared  his  unalterable  conviction^ 
that  the  upholding  of  the  present  Corn  Laws  and 
of  the  present  system  of  taxation,  was  incompa- 
tible with  an  increase  of  national  prosperity,  or 
with  the  preservation  of  national  contentment; 
and  expressed  his  opinion,  that  those  laws  might 
be  repealed  without  affecting  the  landed  interest; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  distress  of  the  people  be 
relieved.  Of  the  precise  nature  of  the  alterations 
in  our  system  of  taxation  which  hecontemplatedi 
unfortunately,  no  traces  are  to  be  found  among  h\i 
papers  ;  but  there  is  his  own  authority  for  believ- 
ing, that  he  was  favourable  to  some  modified 
Property  Tax,  by  which  the  pressure  on  the 
productive  classes  of  the  community  might  be 
lessened ;  and  to  a  general  simplification  of  the 
machinery,  which,  while  it  increases  the  vexatiori^ 
diminishes  the  net  receipts  of  our  present  fiscal 
burthens.  h 

In  the  early  part  of  the  session,  Mr.  Huskissott 
had  signified  his  intention,  if  the  subject  were  not 
taken  up  by  some  other  member,  of  calling  the  at^ 
tention  of  the  House  to  the  difference  in  the  regula- 
tions enforced  against  Officers  on  half,  and  those  in 
the  receipt  of  full  pay,  holding  other  situations ; 
and,  at  a  later  period,  he  gave  notice  that  he 
should,^  before  Parliament  was  dissolved,  move  for  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  Banking  system  in 
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England.  To  thin  latter  subject  he  devoted  much 
study  and  consideration,  and  had  collected  much 
information  and  made  many  notes,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  it  forward  ;  but  the  slow  progress  which 
was  made  in  public  business,  the  interruption 
caused  by  the  necessary  absence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
speedily  followed  by  the  commencement  of  a  new 
reign,  and  his  own  subsequent  illness,  frustrated 
bis  intentions.  It  is  suthciently  clear,  however, 
that  he  considered  an  inquiry  into  the  whole 
system  of  Banking  as  being  essential,  before  any 
renewal  was  granted  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

In  pursuance  of  those  opinions  which  he  had  so 
often  advocated,  and  in  conformity  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  public  life,  Mr.  Huskisson  gave  a 
powerful  and  cordial  support  to  the  Bill  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Robert  Grant,  for  the  removal  of 
the  various  disabilities  affecting  persons  of  the 
Jiewigh  persuasion.  The  charge  of  inconsistency 
having  been  alleged  against  him,  for  now  recom- 
ioeiiding  relief  to  the  Jews,  when,  in  182S,  he 
kad  objected  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
r^on  Actft,  be  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  the 
Uous<;  the  motives  which  had  influenced  his  con* 
duel  upon  that  occasion.  He  had  not  resu^ed^ 
that  measure  from  any  desire  to  exclude  the  Dis- 
senters from  a  full  participation  in  all  political 
privileges,  and  he  had  rested  bis  arguments 
against  it,  at  that  immediate  |xjint  of  time,  speci- 
ally upon  the  apprehension  which  he  entertained. 
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in  common  with  many  others,  that  a  partial 
concession  to  a  particular  class  of  people,  might 
have  a  tendency  to  injure  and  retard  that  «jeater 
and  more  urgent  act  of  justice  to  the  Catholics, 
which  had  since  been  so  happily  accomplished. 
He  instanced  the  conduct  which  France  and  the 
United  Netherlands  had  wisely  adopted  towards 
the  Jews,  and  expressed  his  earnest  hope  that,  as 
their  exclusion  was  the  last  exception  remaining-  to 
the  system  of  general  toleration,  which  was  now 
the  principle  of  English  law,  this  Bill  might  be 
allowed  to  pass,  and  thus  form  the  consumma^ 
tion  of  that  course  of  religious  liberality,  which 
would  immortalize  the  history  of  the  present  Pa*-- 
iiament.  '     ' 

Mr.  Huskisson's  name  will  also  be  found  in  the 
list  of  the  minority  who  voted  for  repealing  the 
punishment  of  death  in  cases  of  forgery.  On  this 
subject  he  w^s  known  to  entertain  considerable 
hesitation  ;  but  where  so  much  doubt  prevailed, 
even  among  those  who  had  considered  the  question 
with  the  profoundest  attention,  he  felt  conscien- 
tiously that  it  became  the  duty  of  a  legislator  to 
give  the  benefit  of  that  doubt  to  the  side  of  mercy 
and  humanity,  and  that  the  experiment  of  substi* 
tuting  a  milder  penalty  deserved,  at  least,  to  be 
tried.  He  tlierefore  supported  the  amendment 
moved  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  i 

When,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  introduced  his  Resolutions  respect- 
ing  the   Sugar  duties,  a  most  animated  debate 
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td,  Air,  HuskUson  had,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, expressed  his  conviction,  that  great  as  might 
be  the  pressure  and  the  difficulties  upon  other 
interests  in  the  country,  there  was  none  labouring 
under  more  dithculties,  or  requiring  more  urgently 
that  relief  should  be  given  to  it,  than  the  West* 
India  Interests  He  now  dissected  and  criticised 
the  proposals  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
with  a  force  and  effect  which  carried  confusion 
into  tlie  ranks  of  the  Treaiiury  ;  and  he  denounced 
the  undecided  and  vacillating  conduct  which 
maribed  all  the  measures  of  Government,  who 
**  put  forward  laws,  as  they  would  an  advanced 
guard,  with  instructions  to  fall  back,  or  tq  wheel 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  as  occasion  might 
require," — a  conduct  which,  by  unsettling  ail 
commercial  transactions,  spread  alarm  and  dis- 
satisfaction tliroughout  the  country.  The  unpre- 
meditated readiness  with  which  Mr.  Huskisson 
orerthrew  the  propositions  of  the  Chancellor  of 
ihe.  Exchequer,  the  clearness  and  acuteness  with 
which  he  exposed  tl\eir  fallacy,  the  force  of  his 
arguments,  and  the  .severity  of  his  sarcasm,  made 
an  impression  upon  the  House,  almost  unprece- 
dented  in  matters  of  ^uch  dry  detail.  The 
Government  had  a  majority  in  their  favour ;  but 
tliis  made  but  small  amends  for  the  mortification 
they  sustained  from  the  caustic  denunciations 
of  Mr.  Huski88on,  and  the  bitter  taunts  of  Mr. 
Brougham ;  and  they  sub.sequently  abandoned 
tbeir  original  ifHOposUion.      •>ififh    i 
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^»*^he  weakness  of  the  Government  was  now  every' 
day  becoming  more  evident.  The  forbearance  of 
the  Mliigs  was  rapidly  vanishinc^  before  repeated 
disappointments,  and  at  the  period  of  which  we 
are  now  treating,  a  growing  approximation  wasob- 
senable  between  them,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  and  his 
adherents.  These  symptoms  became  still  strongerv" 
after  the  decease  of  Ins  late  Majesty  :  and  the 
storm  of  war,  w^hich  had  for  some  time  threatened 
the  Ministry,  burst  forth  in  all  its  violence  on  the 
motion  for  an  address  to  the  new  Sovereign ;  the 
debate  on  which  was  characterized  by  a  warmth 
of  language  almost  amounting  to  acrimony.  <;rii 
'  Little  more  remains  of  the  Parliamentary  history 
of  Mr.  Huskis^Jon.  As  a  small  but  immediate  meokt 
sure  of  relief  to  the  crying  distresses  of  the  Weib» 
India  proprietors,  he  proposed  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  levied  on  Rum  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ; 
but,  *6n  an  assurance  that  the  Government  would 
be  ready,  at  another  time,  to  enter  upon  the  ques- 
tion, and  in  consideration  of  the  advanced  state 
of  the  session,  and  the  absence  of  many  of  the 
Irish  members,  he  consented  not  to  press  his  reso* 
lution  to  a  division.  '<K»qi3viJ  h 

On  the  discussion  on  the  Labourers'  Wages 
Bill,  he  thus  expressed  himself  on  the  Truck 
system  : — **  the  system  of  paying  in  goods  and 
not  in  money,  has  arisen  from  the  exercise  of 
power  on  the  one  side,  over  the  necessity,  wliich 
existed  on  the  other.  The  workman  is  obliged 
to  submit,  because  he  cannot  obtain  employment 
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fHi  any  otiier  terms.  The  difficulty  of  the 
master  is  not  caused  by  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  circulating  medium  ;  but  the  effect 
of  this  practice  to  the  workman,  has  been  to  lower 
his  wage^  twenty,  and  in  some  instances  twenty- 
iive  per  cent.  This  is  a  system  which  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  continue :  it  must  lead  to  discon- 
tent and  dissatisfaction  tbrou]2:hout  the  country,'*. 
We  will  confine  ourselves  to  one  more  extract 
from  the  Speeches  of  this  p^reut  statesman.  It  is 
frtmi  his  speech  on  the  Regency  Question, — the 
last  of  any  importance,— t lie  lost  but  one  he  ever 
made  within  the  walls  of  that  House,  of  which  he 
was,  for  so  many  years,  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments; and  no  person,  we  think,  can  read  it  with- 
out being  struck  with  its  extraordinary  application 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  own  approaching  fate  :^ — 
J*i  My  honourable  and  learned  friend*  has  well 
bbseired  that,  of  all  men  living,  the  present  Minis- 
ters, and  the  members  of  the  present  Parliament, 
should  be  the  last  to  overlook  the  precariousness 
of  human  life.  In  one  session  of  that  Parliament, 
what  solemn  warnings  did  we  not  receive  1  Look 
at  Lord  Liverpool.  On  the  16th  of  February,  dis- 
charging an  important  duty  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  and  spirits,  and 
vigour  of  life,  the  mcfis  sana  in  carport  sa/w, — on 
the  17th,  stricken  to  the  earth,  and  lost  for  ever  to 
his  friends,  to  the  administration  of  which  he  was 


•  Mr.  fUiHerl  Grant,  who  had  moved  the  Address. 
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the  head,  and  to  the  country  of  wtiich  he  enjoyed 
the  confidence !  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  session  closed 
on  the  2d  of  July.  In  the  beginning  of  August, 
Mr.  Canning  was  strll  transacting  public  business ; 
^-on  the  8th  of  that  month  he  was  numbered  J 
with  the  illustrious  dead.'*  J 

Mr.  Huskisson  never  spoke  again  in  Parliament, 
except  a  few  words,  on  the   13th    of   July,    iu ) 
answer  to  a  complaint  of  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  s,  J 
that  he  had  omitted,  in  iiis  speech  on  tiie  State  off 
the   Country,  to  advert  to   Emigration,   as  one 
essential   mode  of  relief;    to  which   observation 
Mr.  Huskisson  merely  replied,   that  he  had  only 
addressed  himself  to  measures  of  immediate  relief, 
and  that,  though  no  enemy  to  emigration,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  subject  demanding  great 
and  serious  consideration. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  hasty  outline  of  Mr.  Hu8^'* 
kisson's  Parliamentary  history  ;  and  an  outline  is', 
unfortunately,  all  that  can  be  offered  of  many 
even  of  his  most  important  speeches.  Indifferent 
to  display,  speaking  frequently  without  the  .^tligiif- 
est  preparation,  rising  late  in  the  debate,  and 
addressing  himself  to  subjects  the  least  attractive; 
to  all  but  those  whose  interests  were  involved,  ft 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  many  of  his  speeches 
should  be  imperfectly  reported.  In  some  few 
instances,  however,  manuscript  notes  have  been 
found,  which  have  been  carefully  made  use  of,  in 
order  to  remedy,  as  far  as  was  possible,  these 
imperfections. 
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The  Speeches  whicli  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
publish,  were  subjected  to  a  most  careful  revision ; 
but  it  was  a  task  which  he  undertook  with  coasi- 
derable  reluctance.  In  composition,  he  was  diffi- 
cult in  the  selection  of  his  words  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  sentences,  and  without,  perhaps, 
carrying  fastidiousness  to  the  extent  which  Mr. 
Canning  is  reported  to  have  done,  it  may  still  be 
fairly  said,  that  he  never  spared  the  file.  This, 
however,  is  only  true  as  applied  to  Official  Papers. 
In  his  common  correspondence,  his  style  was 
strongly  indicative  of  his  character — simple,  easy, 
and  natural. 

••For  some  time  past,  his  physical  system  had  evi- 
dently been  suffering  under  a  degree  of  languor 
and  debility,  which  required  care  and  rest,  and 
showed  itself  by  no  means  equal  to  the  heavy 
demands  made  upon  it,  by  the  incessant  ac- 
tivity of  his  mental  powers.  Influenced  by  the 
recollection  of  past  favours,  and  by  the  feelings  of 
gratitude  which  he  always  bore  towards  his  late 
Majesty,  for  the  kindness  and  conffdence  witii 
which  he  had  treated  him  whilst  a  servant  of 
the  Crown,  and  unmindful  of  the  inadequacy  of 
his  strength  to  any  considerable  fatigue  or  ex- 
citement, Mr.  Huskissun  determined  to  pay  the 
last  mark  of  respectful  duty,  by  attending  the 
funeral  ceremony.  For  this  purpose,  he  left 
town  on  the  14th  of  July,  for  Sir  George  War- 
reQ4er*s,  at  Cliefden,  and  on  the  following  evening 
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proceeded  from  theuce  to  Windsor.  The  pro- 
cession had  scarcely  begun  to  move  from  St. 
George's  Hall,  when  he  felt  himself  ill ;  but,  as 
it  was  then  impossible  to  withdraw,  he  conti- 
nued, during  the  whole  of  the  long  ceremony, 
in  a  state  of  great  suffering.  As  soon  as  he 
could  leave  the  Chapel>  he  returned  to  Cliefdeo, 
where  he  remained  seriously  ill  the  whole  of  the 
following  day.  On  Saturday,  he  was  sufficiently 
relieved  to  be  removed  to  London ;  where  he  un» 
derwent  an  operation,  which  was  most  skilfully 
performed  by  Mr.  Copeland,  but  which  confined 
him  to  his  room  for  a  fortnight,  and  greatly  re^ 


duced  him. 


ifii  lf>  fi 


On  the  12th  of  July,  he  had  received  the  follow- 
ing requisition  from  Liverpool : 

,«Sir, 

ji  "  His  Majesty  having,   by   Ills  royal  Message* 

iotimated  his  intention  of  speedily  dissolving  the  presenl 
Parliament  and  calling  a  new  one;  we,  the  Uisdersigpec^ 
freemen  and  other  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  again  seek  tlie 
assurance  of  your  willingness  to  be  put  in  nomination  to 
i^present  this  borough.  -^^^^  '^^^^  5^"^^^^   -^^  ^''  '^"^^ 

"We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  partJcUraf'afi^'efftc- 
tive  care  which  our  local  interests  have  ever  received  from 
you  ;  and,  on  having  your  permiBMon,  wd  pledge  ourselve» 
to  use  our  utmost  exertions  to  maintain  a  connectioD,  vhicb 
hitherto  has  been  to  us  so  acceptable  and  gratifying''' 

o-Kever,  within  the  annals  of  that  borough,  had  af 
requisition  so  numerously  and  respectably  si^ed'] 
been  sent  to  a  Candidate,  combining  as  it  did  the*' 
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names  of  individuals  of  every  political  sentiment, 
and  whose  commercial  interests  were  equally 
various  and  conflicting.  Notwithstanding  the  la- 
borious duties  attending  a  popular  election,  Mr. 
Huskisson  could  not  hut  look  forward  with  pride 
and  exultation  to  the  period,  when  he  was  again 
to  present  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  second 
commerciial  port  in  the  kingdom — not  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  a  Minister,  or  backed  by  the 
rnff uence  of  the  Government,  but  relying  on  the 
recollection  of  the  faithful  zeal  and  attention, 
#Hh  which  he  had  discharged  his  duties  towarcJs 
fefe  constituents.  This  high  gratification  was  de- 
nied him ;  as  his  medical  attendants  pronounced 
him  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  undertaking  ^  long 
a  journey,  or  of  encountering  the  fatigues  of  an 
election,  and  peremptorily  forbade  the  attempt. 
Mr.  Huskisson  was  therefore  constrained  to  yield, 
however  reluctantly,  to  their  commands.  To  all 
the  former  proofs  of  regard  and  admiration,  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  had  already,  at  diffe- 
rent times,  conferred  upon  him,  they  now  added 
that  of  re-electing  him,  without  his  appearing  oa 
i^fi  hustings. 

:,■  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  23d  of  July, 
after  a  long  and  arduous  session,  in  which  nothing 
iiad  been  accomplished,  and  in  which  the  vacil- 
lating conduct  of  the  Ministers  had  exposed  them 
to  the  bitterest  reproaches.  A  great  party  in  the 
country  looked  forward  with  earnest  hope  for  a 
q^^^l  junction  between  the  Whigs  and  Mr,  Hug* 
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kisson  ;  and  it  was  known  that,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  former,  such  a  step  had  been  discussed,  and, 
after  some  hesitation,  postponed.  The  demonstra- 
tions of  public  opinion  were  most  encouraging  to  the 
opponents  of  Government.  In  almost  every  phiefe 
where  the  election  was  popular,  Ministers  either 
shrunk  from  a  trial,  or  were  beaten. 

But,  beyond  the  excitement  which  he  felt  in  the 
resultsof  the  new  elections,  Mr.Huskisson's  interest 
was  warmly  raised  by  the  extraordinary  events 
which,  in  the  last  days  of  July,  precipitated  from 
the  Throne  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  As 
a  firm  and  consistent  friend  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  he  could  not  but  admit,  that  this  change 
was  justified  by  the  bigoted  and  unconstitutional 
conduct  which  had  provoked  it ;  and  when  his 
mind  recurred  to  the  scenes  of  his  early  youth,  to 
the  dreadful  excesses  which  had  then  disgusted 
the  friends  of  liberty,  and  cast  a  temporary  cloud 
over  the  doctrines  of  reform,  he  found  in  the  mag- 
nanimous moderation  displayed  by  the  French 
nation,  even  in  the  first  ebullitions  of  \ictory,— a 
moderation  which  has  wrung  from  those  least 
disposed  to  view  their  conduct  with  a  favourable 
eye,  the  admission,  that  '*  the  French  deserve 
almost  all  the  eulogiums  which  they  have  be- 
stowed upon  themselves," — reasonable  grounds 
for  hoping,  that  the  time  was  at  length  arrived, 
when  France  was  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  and 
all  the  blessings,  which  spring  from  a  free  consti» 
tutional  monarchy.     That  those  hopes  may  not 
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^ibe  again  doomed  to  disappointment, — that  the 
great  moral  lesson  which  this  revolution  has 
^ven  to  the  world  may  not  be  thrown  away, 
either  upon  the  people  or  their  rulers, — must 
be  the  ardent  wish  of  all  who  believe  that  in  a 

l^iiiiuted  and  well-balanced  Government  con-sist 
the  best  securities  for  the  improvement  and  hap- 
piness of  nations. 

Although  the  operation  which  he  had  undergone 

^had  been  pronounced  completely  successful,  Mr. 
Huskisson's  convalescence  was  so  exceedingly  slow, 
that  his  medical  ailvisers  became  anxious  that  he 
lid  try  the  effect  of  sea  air  towards  the  reco- 
of  his  strength  ;  and  an  opportunity  of  doing 
bo  presented  itself,  which  overcame  the  habitual 
dislike  entertained  by  him  towards  a  residence  at 
a  watering  place.  Lord  Anglesey  had  pressed 
warmly  to  visit  him  atCowes;— an  invitation 
Mr,  Huskissou  accepted  with  pleasure,  not 
only  a*  alibrdmg  him  the  means  of  enjoying  the 
iea  air  without  fatigue,  by  frequent  excursions  on 
the  water,  but  because  he  entertained  towards 
Lord  Anglesey  strong  feelings  of  private  and  pub- 
lic attachment,  for  the  many  proofs  of  considerate 
regard  and  manly  support  received  from  him,  from 
the  first  period  of  their  political  connexion  down 
to  the  present  moment. 

inM^  a  week's  stay  with  the  noble  Marquiav 
Mr.  Huskisson  proceeded  to  Eartham,  where  he 
remained  till  the  beginning  of  September ;  when 
he  sat  out  on  his  ilt-fated  journey  to  Liverpool,  in 
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order  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
Railway  to  Manchester,  which  was  to  be  cele- 
brated with  gnreat  magnificence  and  rejoicings, 
and  which  ceremony  he  had  long  promised  to 
attend. 

Those  who  saw  Mr.  Hiiskisson  after  his  return 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  describe  him  as  looking 
better  than  he  had  previously  done,  and  he  him- 
self appeared  sensible  of  some  improvement  in  his 
health;  but  he  was  still  very  deficient  in  strength, 
and  had  gained  but  little  ground  in  that  respect. 
On  the  1st  of  September,  he  made  an  effort  to  go 
out  with  his  gun,  hut  came  back  in  the  course  of 
an  hour,  complaining  much  of  fatigue  and  lan- 
guor, and  oppressed  with  a  nervous  feeling,  that  he 
should  never  again  recover  his  wonted  strengtli 
for  the  purposes  of  exertion  and  exercise.  He 
was  haunted,  moreover,  with  the  prepossession* 
that  he  should  prove  unequal  to  all  he  wished 
and  all  he  should  be  called  upon,  to  undertake  at 
Liverpool.  Yet  he  was  so  much  indebted  to  the 
indulgence  which  had  excused  his  absence  at  the 
late  election,  and  to  the  kindness  then  manifested 
towards  him,  that  nothing  short  of  positive  inabi- 
lity could  be  admitted  to  interfere  with  the  per- 
formance of  his  present  engagement. 

Under  these  discouraging  circumstances,  he 
and  Mrs.  Huskisson  left  Eartham  on  the  4th ;  and, 
after  paying  two  short  visits  at  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne's  and  Mr.  Littleton's,  merely  as  resting- 
places,  they  reached  Lord  Stafford's  at  Trentham, 


9ioe«A9uieA(ijii 


dn  the  Rth  of  September.     Hero  lliey  wBf^|%» 
ceived  with  umliminislied  kiiKitR><  by  his  Iod(^ 
tried  »nd  Tallied   fripiids;    but  the   pfrutihcattoit 
"irhich  Mr.  Ilu^kissrm  ulwa\*ff  felt  ia  their  aociety 
wa.s  interrupted  by  indis[)osition,  which  cunfined 
l^itti  to  his  nioni  during  the  greater  part  '<"'  *' 
<mly  day  wliich  Jio  wa^  enabled  to  rejnuii. 
them.      On   the   lOth,   be  and   Mrs.   Huski-nn 
arrived  at  iSir  John  Tobin's,  near  Livcqx)oI»  where 
«#^lftrfg|^   ptifty  of  bis  friends  was  assembled   to 
meet  them. 

As  the  period  of  his  mUnded  stiv  al  Iam  i  |  <     I 
'witt  limited  by  other  arran^a^nu-nts. tvcry  d;i\  u;i,^ 
fuHy  occupied,  either  by  public  business,  or  in  in- 
'specting  the  various  improvomenta  which  had  l3ecn 
'made  in  the  Dockt*.  and  other  great cgtabfahiiient«> 
■?nYice  h\*^  last  viAit.     To  Mrs.  Huski«on-^who  htid 
•tieWr  betin  Ht  Uverpool  before— every  thm:   -  n 
'neW;    atid  he  wa^  anxious  that  she  should   ...... 

^herself  «t'  th>«  occasion,  to  see  as  much  as  possible 
*bf*  ^19  great  emporium  of  Briti«li  entei^ae.  In 
'''jfiirkiance  of  this  object,*  the  morning:  of  Mon- 
day was  partly  oceupied  in  tiewincj  tho  maf^^ 
^ent  docks  and  quays  upon  the  Mersey.  On 
landing  iVotn  the  steauj  bottt.  .Mr.  lIu8kis«0B  was 
oaUed  away  to  attend  some  engagements  in>  the 

i,  and  could  not,  by  this  mcansyt  tacotaipany 

'Hffs.  Ifuskissnn  to  the  ])u?)lic  Cemetfiiy..^'It  is  re- 
■markable,  that  he  should  have  been  known,  on 
;ral  occasions,  to  express  himseil'  in  tenns  of 
strongest  admiration  of  the  taste  luid  liberality* 
VOL.  I.  q 
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which  had  planned  aiul  completed  this  spot,  and 
that  he  should  have  pressed  Mrs.  Huskisson  (who 
was  already  fatigued  with  the  previous  excursion 
of  the  morning)  to  visit  it,  with  unui^ual  earnest- 
ness. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  he  went  to  tlie 
Exchange,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bolton,  Sir  Joho 
Tobiii,  and  many  of  his  friends,  where  a  vast 
multitude,  in  addition  to  the  gentlemen  who 
usually  attend  about  that  time,  had  assembled,  to 
hail  his  arrival  once  more,  after  the  disappoint- 
ment they  had  Experienced  by  his  non-attendance 
during  the  late  election.  The  large  room  wa.s 
crowded  toexces.s. 

If  there  were  any  who  supposed  that  Mr.  Uus- 
kission  had,  in  consequence  of  his  secession  from 
the  toils  of  public  life,  lost  any  of  his  popularity 
amongst  his  constituents,  they  would,  could  they 
have  been  there  to  witness  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  was  received,  have  seen  abundant  proof  of 
the  fallacy  of  such  an  opinion.  He  was  never  more 
warmly  greeted;  and  there  never  was  a  period  , 
when  his  observations  were  listened  to  withjt,, 
deeper  interest.  After  he  had  pas.sed  through  the 
room,  amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  cheers,  he 
addressed  the  assembled  nudtitude  to  the  following 
effect : — 


"  As  I  perceive  among  lliosc  ^vho  have  honoure<l  me 
with  this  very  flattering  re<'eption,  many  who  aic  my  im- 
mediate constituents,  and  as  I  trust  that  von  will  allow  iw: 
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la  amuider  myself  as  the  tvpreseiitutive  uf  all  the  ci)liectivc 
inttfieftto  of  thU  great  community,  witluiut  tiistiiution  bi^- 
t^^n  those  whu  honour  ttie  with  their  support,  and  iUoh; 
opposed  to  nie>  or  between  tlume  who  liavc  votet 
ioi»e  who  have  not,  in  the  flection  of  the  mcmlHTH 
who  »re  retumeii  by  this  town  to  ParliatJient,  wy  first 
anxiety  in  meeting  you  tt>-day  was  to  express  my  regret 
that  I  wa«  not  able  to  be  present,  when  it  was  so  much  my 
wish  to  haTc  lieen  here,  at  the  late  eU>ction.  Gentlemen,  I 
about  to  offer  you  8onie  a|Hj|<igy  for  my  involuntary 
ice ;  but  if  I  iiad  anything  suitable  and  apprtipriate 
"to  offer  on  the  oc£a<4ion,  I  fairly  own  that  your  kindneagj 
has  driven  it  out  of  my  head.  But  the  very  rccejition 
which  hats  superseded  any  explanation  which  I  might  have 
vrishe<J  to  offer,  has  more  strongly  impressed  upon  my 
heart  tliose  feelings  of  gratitude  which  arc  so  pre-emim*ntly 
dtjc  for  your  indulgence  on  the  late  occasion — almost  the 
fin*,  I  believe,  hi  modem  time*— in  which  a  member  for 
Uverpool  has  been  restored  to  the  confidence  of  his  con- 
stituents, without  making  his  appearance  among  them  at 
the  hustings. 

**  Gentlemen,  this  loyal  town  is  about  to  receive  the  visit 
of  a  distinguished  Individual  of  the  highest  station  and 
influence  in  the  afluirs  tjf  this  great  country.  I  rejoice  that 
he  is  coming  among  you.  I  am  sure  that  what  he  has  al. 
resdj  seen  tn  this  county,  and  what  he  will  see  here,  will 
not  fail  to  n)ake  a  great  impression  on  his  mind.  After 
ihtii  vivit,  he  «ill  be  lx!tter  enabled  to  estiinate  the  value 
mod  importance  of  Liverpool  in  the  general  scale  of  tlie 
great  interests  of  tliis  country.  He  will  see  what  can  be 
effected  by  patient  and  persevering  industry,  by  enterprise, 
and  good  sense,  unaided  by  monopoly  or  exclusive  privi- 
leges,  and  in  spite  of  their  existence  elsewhere.  Gentlemen, 
he  will,  I  hope*,  find  that  if  yoir  are  not  friendly  to  mo- 
nopoly in  other  places,  it  is  not  l)ecause  you  require  or 
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want  it  for  yourselves.     Ho  Mill  sec  that  yiw  know  how  to 
thrive  ami  prosper  without  it ;  that   all   ymi  expect  from 
Government  is  encouragement,  protection,  facility,  and  free- 1 
dora  in  your  several  pursuits  and  avocations,  either  of  ma- 
nufacturing industry  or  conuTieree. 

*'  Gentlemen,  i  have  heartU  with  just  satisfaction,  and 
from  many  concurrent  quarters,  that  every  thing  connected  | 
with   these  interests  i«  in   a  ntore  Healthy  ami  proiiiising 
state  t!um  it  was  last  year.     I  rejoice  at  the  change  for  the 
better.     I  hope  and  believe  it  will  be  permanent.     But  do 
not  let  us  be  supine,  and   think  that  the  energies  under4 
which  difficulties  are  diminishing^  may  relieve  us  from  tlx 
necessity  of  uureroilting  exertion.    In  foreign  countries  vo<t| 
have  powerful  rivals  to  encounter  ;  and  you  can  only  hopel 
to  continue  your  su^ieriority  over  them  by  incessantly  la- 
bouring to  lighten  the  pressure   upon   the  industry  of  our 
own  ]>eople,  and  by  prtMn<}ting  every  measure  which  is  cal-j 
culated  to  give  increased  vigour,  fresh  life,  and  great« 
facility  to  the  powers  which  create,  and  to  die  hands  which! 
distribute,  the  ahiuist  boundlchs  jmnluctions  of  this  gre« 
country.  '1 

"  I  trust.  Gentlemen,  that,  by  a  steady  adherence  to  th< 
views  and  principles,  I  shall  most  faithfully  represent  your 
wishes  and  feelings  in  parliament.  So  long  as  we  are  in 
unison  upon  thet^e  p)int$,  I  shall  be  most  happy  and  proud 
to  continue  to  lie  your  representative,  mider  the  sanction 
of  your  conHdence,  and  .so  Icnig  as  health  and  htrength  shall 
be  vouchsafed  to  nie  to  fulfil  tlie  duties  of  the  station  which 
I  now  holtl,  as  one  of  your  members  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

"  I  am  persuaded.  Gentlemen,  that  by  this  course  I 
shall  best  consult  your  prosjicrity ;  and  1  am  still  more 
immovably  convinced,  that  whatever  advance.^  the  general 
interests  of  this  great  mart  of  commerce,  will  best  advance 
:ill  the  other  great  interests  of  the  country  ;  and  first  and 
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foremost,  ihat  iiUorc«ii  which  is  the  olilest  nnd  the  j^reatcH 
of  all — the  landitl  iutfi\!'!4i,  u|Hin  whicli,  ns  ihe  example  of 
this  country  so  well  (ienionstratcH,  industry  and  commerce 
have  already  conferred  bo  many  beneHts."^ 

The  conclusion  of  this  speech  was  followed  by 
nine  times  nine  as  hearty  cliecrs  as  ever  burst  from 
the  lips  of  a  Liverpool  assembly.  Mr.  Huskisson 
after\vards  visited  the  Under- writers'  Room,  where 
he  was  as  warmly  received.  He  then  left  the 
building,  and,  as  he  passed  through  the  crowd, 
shook  hands  witli  his  numerous  friends,  on  his 
way  to  the  King's  Arms. 

After  quitting  the  Exdiange,  he  returned  to 
Sir  John  Tobin's  only  in  time  to  set  out  with 
Mrs,  Huskisson  lor  Wavertree  Hall,  in  (jrder  to 
be  in  readiness  to  accompany  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Law- 
rence to  the  gT^nd  ceremony  of  the  following 
day ;  Mr.  Lawrence  being  Chairman  of  the  Rail- 
way Committee.  In  passing  the  few  miles  which 
separate  tlie  two  houses,  Mrs.  Iluski.sson  found 
that  Mr.  Huskisson,  though  highly  gratified  with 
hi»  reception,  was  much  exhausted  by  the  exer- 
tion of  meeting  and  replying  to  all  the  marks  of 
friendly  attachment  which  had  been  heaped  upon 
him,  and  she  would  not,  in  consequence,  suffer 
him  to  enter  into  any  details  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  morning,  further  than  to  express  his  pride 
and  gratitude  for  the  cordiality  and  affection  which 
he  had  universally  experienced. 

They  reached  Mr.  Lawrence's  to  dinner.  Every 
peMdQ  was,   of  course,    occupied  with   tlic  all- 
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engrossing  subject  of  the  next  day's  business,  in 
satisfaction  at  the  now  no  longer  doubtfnl  success 
of  which  Mr.  Huskisson  warmly  participated.  He 
had,  from  the  earliest  period  of  this  jj^reat  mechani- 
cal undertaking,  interested  himself  zealously  in  pro- 
moting its  ultimate  accomplishment;  and  though, 
as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  when  the  application 
had  oriufinally  been  made  to  Parliament,  in  1825, he 
found  himself  precluded,  according^  to  Parliamen- 
tary usage,  from  taking  a  part  in  what  is  considered 
the  private  business  of  the  House,  he  had  never-- 
theless  felt,  that  this  application,  though  tech- 
nically a  private  Petition,  involved  great  public 
interests, — interests  which  it  should  be  the  espe- 
cial duty  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  he  was 
then  President,  to  countenance  and  encourage. 
On  this  ground,  he  had  declared  that,  far. from 
considering  it  as  inconsistent  with  his  character  of 
a  Minister,  he  deemed  it  his  bounden  duty  to 
give  a  strenuous  support  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  on  its  second  reading,  though  it  wa-s  impos- 
sible for  him  to  attend  to  its  details  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

"'  It  is  well  known  that  he  regarded  the  result  of 
this  spirited  private  undertaking  as  fraught  with 
important  consequences  to  the  Public,  and  the 
success  of  it  as  highly  beneficial  to  the  commerce 
of  this  country,  in  the  struggle  which  it  has  to 
undergo  in  order  to  maintain  a  successful  com- 
petition with  foreign  rivals.  He  was  well  aware 
that  in  this  struggle  all   ettorts  must  prove  un- 
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iv^Hn^,  without  the  greatest  economy,  not  of 
"hioney  only,  but  of  time ;  and  it  was  in  this 
)>oint  of  view  that  he  predicted  incalculable  ad- 
vantages from  the  employment  of  Railways.  ^ 
'Early  the  next  morning,  the  party  proceeded 
from  Wavertree  to  the  point  where  they  were  to 
»in  the  grand  procession.     Notwithstanding  the 

•xertions  which  he  had  been  called  upon  to  make 

liuce  his  arrival  at  Liverj)ool,  Mr.  iiuskinson's 
)irit8  had  appeared  to  rise  with  the  demand,  and 
even  the  sense  of  fatigue  and  of  bodily  weakness 

iekied  to  the  exhilarating  effects  of  the  antici- 
pated triumph,  and  of  the  repeated  marks  of 
regard  and  approbation  which  he  had  met  with 
from  all  ranks  of  his  constituents.  Tiie  just  pride 
^which  he  felt  in  having  been  sought  out  and 
selected  to  represent  their  interests  m  Parliament, 
was  coniirmed  and  increased  every  time  that  he 

>eheld  the  growing  prosperity  of  Liverpool — a 
prosperity,  hs  he  himself  would  often  observe, 
not  ascribable  to  an  indulgence  in  monopolies,  to 
extensive  charters,  or  to  privileged  companies,  but 
to  the  sober  industry,  the  persevering  enterprize, 
and  tiie  steady  good  sense  of  individuals.  When  he 
reflected,  to  use  his  own  expression,  that  **  there  is 
no  town  in  the  kingdom  which  contributes  propor- 
iionately  so  much  to  the  revenue  of  the  state,  and 

diich  retpiires  so  little  of  that  revenue  expended 
upon  it;"" — when  he  considered  that,  with  a  popu- 
lation appro-.iching  to  150,000,  Liverpool  is  with- 
out a  barrack,  a  guard-house,  or  a  smgle  company 
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of  soldiers ;  a  mind  like  his  could  not  but  ask, 
whence  arose  this  beautiful  order  and  harmony  ? 
and  discover  the  solution  of  that  question  in  the 
ftctive  industry  which  creates  and  receives  general 
employment :  while,  in  the  lesson  which  this  ex* 
ample  inculcates,  he  found  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  giving  expansion  and  growth  to  the 
industrious  powers  of  the  country.  It  was  for 
this  end  that  he  h\boured  through  his  long  public 
life — and  the  voice  of  impartial  |>osterity  will  pro- 
claim, that  he  has  not  laboured  in  vain. 

From  reflections  such  as  these  we  must  now 
return,  and  resume  the  course  of  a  narrative,  too 
soon  to  be  fatally  closed.  If  we  have  lingered 
awhile — if  we  have  wished  to  turn  aside  for  a 
moment  from  the  contemplation  of  the  dreadful 
catastrophe  which  changed  a  day  of  public 
rejoicing  into  one  of  national  mourning — who  shall 
condemn  the  weakness  which  has  indulged  in  such 
a  respite!  Who  shall  blame  the  mind  which 
hesitates  before  it  can  summon  up  the  courage 
requisite  to  enter  upon  the  circumstantial  details 
of  a  scene,  which  exhibited  hope,  pride,  and  intel- 
lect, crushed  in  a  moment!  It  is  truly  an  awful 
consideration,  that  out  of  half  a  million  of  people 
assembled  on  this  occasion  of  joy  and  festivity, 
death  should  have  stricken  "  the  foremost  man  of 
the  world,"  and  left  the  rest  unscathed  ! — that  of 
all  those  countless  multitudes  whom  the  morning 
had  poured  forth  to  swell  the  triumph,  at  night  one 
only  should  be  missing ! 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  here,  that  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  success  of  the  undertaking, 
up  to  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the  PrcKCssion 
at  Parkside,  where  the  Engine  was  stopjied  to 
take  in  a  fresh  supply  of  water.  It  has  l)een  said, 
that  it  was  not  intended  for  any  one  to  leave  the 
carriages,  and  that  a  placard  to  this  effect  was 
issued  by  the  Directors.  If  such  was  the  case, 
the  advice  was  either  little  understood,  or  at  any 
rate  wholly  neglected ;  for  many,  indeed  most,  of 
the  gentlemen  in  the  Northumbrian,  in  which  the 
Directors  and  the  most  distinguished  of  the  visitors 
were  placed,  took  advantage  of  the  interval  during 
which  the  Prcxression  stopped,  to  leave  it  and  to 
disperse  in  various  groupes  on  the  rail-way. 
According  to  some  of  the  accounts  in  the  daily 
Journals,  two  of  the  steam-engines — the  Phccnix 
and  the  North  Star — passed  without  causing 
any  accident ;  and  the  parties  were  returning 
into  the  grand  Car,  when  an  alarm  was  given, 
^^.tliat  the  Rocket  was  rapidly  ap{)roaching.     This 

jport  caused  considerable  confusion,  and  every 
me  hurried  to  resume  his^place.  In  the  ordi- 
nary cars  there  were  steps  on  each  side,  by  which 

ley  could  be  easily  entered ;  but  tliese  had 
been  removed  from  the  Northumbrian,  it  having 
been  considered,  that  a  flight  of  steps,  in  the 
manner  of  an  accommodation  ladder,  suspended 
at  the  back,  and  which  could  be  brought  at  will 
to  any  part  of  it,  would  atibrd  greater  convenience 
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to  the  ladies.  Owin^  to  tliis  arrano^einent,  a  nmain 
chance  of  escape  was  cut  oH  from  those  who  were 
on  the  rail-road  ;  and  this  explains  the  difficulty 
and  danger  experienced  by  Prince  Esterhazy  and 
several  others,  when  they  hastily  endeavoured  to 
regain  their  seats. 

Among  those  who  had  descended  was  Mr.  lius- 
Jcisson.  When  about  to  return,  he  observed  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  front  part  of  the  Car,  and, 
not  having  seen  him  before,  he  went  round  to  wel- 
come him  on  his  visit  to  Liverpool,  and  to  congratu- 
late him  on  the  satisfactory  results  of  the  morning's 
experiment.*  To  the  short  delay,  arising  from  this 


*  It  has  been  attempted  to  attach  to  the  meeting  at  Liverpo<4f* 
fharacter  of  political  ititrij;iiet  which  wa-s  wholly  I'oiitrarj  In  tin-  fact*. 
Whilesomu  have  ropresend-i!  it  as  Ihc  stn^^e  whiTO  Ihe  fl!liiitu>e  of  Mr. 
MuskiKsnn  luul  the  ^ylligs  Whs  \u  he  con^niminalerl,  othci^,  with  M  little 
/uundatiua,  euw  in  it  tlic  preparation  for  hin  reconciliation  uith  tiifi 
Duke  of  Wellington.  As  eircurastaucon^  totally-  UDcoiincvteti  with 
politics,  aud  merely  furtiittous,  have,  perhaps,  given  a  greater  appear 
^DM  of  plawiihility  to  the  luttcr  report,  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to 
j(Me  the  iiiuipt«  truth.  A  hm{i  atxjuaintam-e  with  l]ic  Duke  of  Wel- 
linffton,  ami  the  recollection  which  he  retained  of  several  kiiid  offices 
received  from  him,  had  alvvnyN  kept  alive  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hiudiis- 
son  aentimenLi  rtf  private  refTHrd  for  his  Grace,  and  atreng-thened  hw 
wieh  to  follow  his  ex»rnple  in  contiuuiiif;  in  pri\ulc  life  the  usuiil 
courtesies  of  society.  Upon  the  present  oecusion,  when  the  Duke 
waa  to  receive  the  freedom  of  Livei^n) — voted  to  hiiu  many  years 
.back  for  his  ffreat  military  HiTvice«», — Mr.  Hoskisson  oattirally  feh 
that,  standing  in  the  relHtioti  whidi  h«  did  (owarda  Lirerpnnl,  it  uraa 
especially  iDcunilxint  upon  him  to  pay  to  the  Noble  Duke  every  mark 
of  respect  and  attention.  Aituatod  by  these  nuvtives,  he  had  gone 
to  the  end  of  the  Car  to  (.hake  hands  with  him  ;  and  to  the  delay 
caused  by  this  ciri'iuijstance  may  be  attributed  tlra  accident  whieh 
followed. 
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act  of  courtesy*  may  be  attributed  the  dreatlfyl 
calamity  which  ensued.  The  cry  arose,  that  the 
Rocket  was  rapidly  advancing;  Mr.  Huskissoii 
hurried  round  to  the  side  of  the  Northumbrian, 
and  grasping  at  the  door,  attempted  to  get  in — 
the  door  swung  back,  and  this  sudden  reaction 
threw  him  on  the  ground,  at  the  moment  when 
the  fatal  engine  was  coming  on  with  the  utJDost 
velocity  ;  and  Ijefore  its  course  could  be  arrested, 
he  had  received  his  mortal  injury.  Such,  at  least, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  case:  but  other 
explanations,  as  to  tlie  cause  of  the  fearful  acci- 
dent, have  been  given,  and  every  one  can  per- 
fectly understand  the  impossibility  of  determining 
with  certainty,  the  precise  particulars  of  such  a 
scene  of  horror  and  confusion. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate 
'occasion  of  his  fall,  he  wa.s  himself  convinced  at 
^once  that  the  injury  was  fatal.  Lord  Wilton  and 
(Several  others  were  instantly  at  his  side.  They 
raise<i  him  a  little,  and  a  tourniquet,  formed  with 
*a  stick  and  a  handkerciiieO  was  applied  without 
loss  of  time.     He  asked  earnestly  for  Mrs.  Hus- 


That  h«  WM  prompted  hy  no  citkulations  of  politics,  his  intimate 

[^ion<l«  will  porfc'tJy  iindprslnnd ;  for  morr  th>n  one  «f  them  wcU 

I  JuMV  bis  dctfrmiiulion — fomted  fmin  tho  eoonction  that  their  viewv 

iftaublic  poHcy  wrrs  widely  diaaimilur—iiut  s^n  to  accept  vlhcc 

LtHiwrthe  l>uWe  uf  W'rilinptnn.      But  m  rpfiTrfin,'  tu  thin  r1elt«rinina- 

rtlun  cm  the  part  uf  Mr.  H<j«ki«iini,   it  i^  nnly   pnip^r  to  mill,  thst  nr4 

Ih*  «iit;hte«t  overture  tuwtrdn  any  political  rvronciliatioii  had  (writ 

made  tu  him  from  hia  Grace,  »iiK-(.'  ihuirsvpiirHtioii  in  i&ifi. 
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klsson  ;  kissed  her,  and  then  said,  "  God  bless  you 
all — now  let  me  die  at  once."  From  the  hasty 
judgment  which  could  be  formed,  it  appeared  to 
the  professional  gentlemen  present,  that  there  was 
a  hope  of  saving  his  life  by  an  amputation  of  the 
shattered  limb.  It  was  therefore  agreed,  that  the 
most  expeditious  and  most  practicable  method  of 
proceeding  would  be  to  go  on  to  Manchester, 
ivhere  the  best  surgical  assistance  could  be 
speedily  procured.  A  Car  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Band  was  emptied,  and  he  was  placed 
in  it  attended  by  Mrs.  Huskisson,  Lords  Wilton 
and  CoKille,  Dr.  Brandreth  of  Liverpool,  Dr. 
Hunter  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Wainewright.  The 
Engine  was  then  detached  from  the  larger  carriage, 
and  the  utmost  dispatch  used  for  providing  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  suflerer.  Notwithstanding  the 
agonies  which  he  endured,  no  complaint  or  groan 
escaped  him.  He  a«iked  for  a  little  water,  with 
which  Mrs.  Huskisson  moistened  his  lips,  and  he 
himself  suggested  the  seeking  the  quiet  of  .some 
private  house  if  any  could  be  found  on  the  way, 
in  preference  to  the  crowd  and  confusion  which 
must  be  encountered  at  Manchester.  Lord  Wilton 
,uamed  the  Vicarage  at  Eccles,  the  residence  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Blackburne,  through  which  village  the 
procession  passed.  Mr.  Huskisson  caught  eagerly 
at  tlie  proposal,  and  said,  *'  Oh  take  me  there;  I 
know  they  will  be  good  to  me."  He  spoke  as  if 
by  inspiration.  Kindness  would,  indeed,  have  been 
shewn  by  any  under  such  circumstances ;  but  few 
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rcould  have  been  so  capable  as  Mrs.  Blackburnc  to 
arranj]fe  with  ready  and  artectionate  attention,  and 
to  perform  so  quickly  and  with  such  perfect  judg- 
ment, every  thing  which  it  could  be  hoped  mi^ht 
m  any  way  minister  to  his  a.ssi»tance.     After  de- 
positing him  at  Eccles,  Lord  Wilton — whose  kind- 
ness and  exertions  never  flagged  throughout  all 
the  melancholy  occurrences  of  the  day— proceeded 
with  the  engine  to  Manchester,  and  returned  with 
incredible  expedition,  bringing  with  him  Mr.  Ran- 
some,  Mr.  Whatton,  and  some  other  professional 
gentlemen.      Mr.   Huskisson   himself  had   never 
doubted  from  the  first  that  his  injuries  were  mortal. 
But  when  the  surgeons  arrived,  he  expressed  him- 
self willing  to  undergo  whatever  might  \ye  judged 
satisfactory  to  the  feelings  or  wishes  of  those  who 
surrounded  him.  He  only  entreated  that  Mrs.  Hus- 
kiseon,  who  had  never  quitted  him,  would  absent 
;lier»elf  whilst  Mr.  Ransome  and  his  colleagues  ex- 
amined what  it  might  be  possible  to  attempt.  After 
a  careful   consultation,  they  decided  unanimously 
jflmt,  in  the  extreme  state  of  exhaustion  to  which 
the  sufterer  was  reduced,  amputation,  though  in- 
dispensable in  order  to  etlect  a  recovery,  could  nut 
be  undertaken  without  the  most  imminent  danger; 
and  Mr.  Ransome  candidly  declared  his  conviction, 
that  should  he  commence  the  operation  under  ex- 
l^sting  circumstances,  the  patient  must  inevitably 
expire  under  it. 

Mrs,  Huskisson  was  now  permitted  to  return, 
'4nd  attempts  were  made  to  create  a  reaction  by 
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administering:  powerful  restoratives, — hut  in  vain. 
Violent  spasmodic  convulsions  rendered  him  gra- 
dually weaker,  and  occasionally  wrung;  from  him 
an  expression  of  hope,  that  his  sufferings  might 
not  be  prolonged.  But  although  his  agonies  were 
almost  past  endurance,  there  were  no  unnecessary 
ejaculations — no  murmurings  against  the  dispen- 
sations of  Providence, — on  the  contrary,  he  evinced 
throughout  the  most  patient  fortitude  and  resig- 
nation. The  cleaniess  of  his  mind  continued  per- 
fect and  unclouded.  He  made  a  codicil  to  his  Will, 
and  gave  directions  on  some  minute  points  respect- 
ing the  disposal  of  several  of  liis  private  papers. 
It  is  also  perfectly  true,  that  having  signed  his 
name,  lie  desired  to  have  the  paper  brought  back 
to  him,  in  order  to  rectify  an  omission  which  he 
had  made  in  the  usual  mode  of  his  signature. 

Soon  after  six  o'clock,  he  desired  to  see  Mr. 
Blackburne,  in  order  to  perform  the  last  duties  of 
religion.  Before  the  Sacrament  was  administered, 
he  used  these  words — *•  I  can  safely  say  that  I  bear 
no  ill-will  to  any  human  being."  It  was  at  iirst 
feared  that  this  ceremony  would  be  attended  with 
somedithculty,  as  he  had  l>een  for  some  time  un- 
able to  raise  his  head,  or  to  swallow,  and  had  only 
had  his  lips  moistened  occasionally  with  a  feather. 
He,  however,  summoned  up  all  liis  expiring 
strength,  and  with  great  exertion  partook  of  the 
elements.  This  done,  he  again  expressed  his  anx- 
iety for  a  speedy  release  ;  and  even  those  about 
him,  when  they  beheld  his  hoijelcss  sufferings,  no 
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longer  dared  to  wish  them  prolonpfed.  Still,  the 
kindness  of  his  nature  rose  superior  to  his  own 
agoniej^  Observing  that  her  wretchedness  had 
deprived  Mrs.  Huskissonof  the  power  of  utterance, 
and  that  she  was  incapable  of  replying  even  to  the 
expression  of  i»ome  of  his  injunctions,  he  emlea- 
voured  to  console  her,  and  the  last  words  which  he 
addressed  to  her  were  an  assurance,  that  lie  felt 
they  should  meet  again.  He  then  recommended 
her  to  the  care  of  Lord  Wilton.  Speaking  of  hini' 
self,  be  certainly  used  the  expression  which  ha.^ 
been  rej>orted — '*  the  Public  have  had  the  best  of 
me,  and  I  trust  they  will  do  me  justice."  This 
was  the  only  allusion  whith  he  made  to  his  public 
character.  He  api>eared  to  receive  much  gratift- 
cation  from  the  presence  of  L<jrd  Granville,*  to 
whom  he  sjxike  several  times  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  affection.  He  continued,  indeed,  to  be 
sensible  of  all  that  had  been  done  for  him,  and 
grateful  to  all  those  around  him,  especially  tu  Lord 
Wiltoii  ;  upon  whom  he  said  he  had  no  claim,  as 
little  previous  acquaintance  had  subsisted  between 
tliem.     Soon  after  eight,  it  became  evident  that  he 


*  Lord  Granville  was  one  of  tho  oldi-iit  luid  numt  vitlueil  friendiD  of 
Mr.  UtukiMon,  and  llic  one  wlioiii,  perhaps,  he  would  minst  havp  dc- 
aiird  lo  he  wi»h  hiiti  at  *iieh  nn  hiitir.  Lord  Grnnx'illi»  hid  hurried  to 
Errlres  **"  *(^<tu  us  bo  learnt  that  it  \vn«d(Ht'nTiincd  t«)  dppoflit  Mr.  Hus- 
kiMon  at  Ukc  ricara^c  there ;  nor  did  be  quit  the  hutue  till  the  moment 
mtla^n  Mrs.  lltiflkisKon  i»et  out  on  her  mournful  return  to  }>nei»px. 
During  the  Hholc  of  the  painful  scene  he  evinred,  hy  \m  conti^lenilo 
■od  attTXTting  t«ndemc»»  toward*  her,  the  tinceriiy  of  hin  attachment 
to  the  friend,  whom  through  life  he  had  ioM'd  und  n?s|MH*lfd. 
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waB  sinking  rapidly,  and  at  five  minutes  after  nine 
nature  was  completely  exhausted,  and  lie  breathed 
his  last,  after  nine  hours  of  the  most  excruciating 
torture,* 

Mrs.  Huskisson  having  been  removed  from  the 
room  by  the  care  of  her  friends»  the  surgeons 
proceeded  to  a  nearer  investigation  of  the  in- 
juries which  Mr.  Huskisson  had  sustained.  It 
was  then  discovered,  that  he  must  have  fallen 
obliquely  as  regarded  the  line  of  the  rail -road, 
and  that  the  thigh  and  leg  must  have  been  in 
such  a  position  as  to  have  formed  with  it  a 
triangle*  of  which  the  angle  at  the  apex  would 
be  presented  by  the  bend  of  the  knee.  The 
wheel  of  the  engine  thus  passed  over  the  calf 
.of  the  leg  and  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  leaving  the 
knee  itself  uninjured.  There  was  a  compound 
fracture  in  the  u]>pcr  part  of  the  left  leg,  just  above 
the  calf.  The  wheel  must  have  gone  slantingly 
over  the  thigh,  up  to  the  middle  of  it ;  as  the 
muscles  were  all  laid  bare  in  that  direction  in  one 
immense  flap,  and  the  bone  was  severely  fractured, 
and  connninuted  almost  to  a  powder.     No  great 

•  It  18  due?  to  the  character  of  all  parties  to  mentinn  that,  nt  »rtrtn 
■  Rs  the  cjrtent  of  the  frig-htful  Occident  becmue  knowni,  s  genemi  wish 
was  dcclarctl,  that  thu  Procession  Mhould  relum  at  once  to  Liifrpmil. 
It  was  nn!y  upon  a  rc})rf'soritatio»i  of  the  confusion,  and  even  danger, 
which  nuphl  he  feared  from  the  di«sp]toiritiiu«nt  of  thepuhlic,  that  the 
l>uke  of  Wellinj^ton  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  consented  to  proc««d  to 
Munchc^ler;  uliore,  hi>wevcr,  neither  of  thoin  would  lenre  the  Car. 
The  Duke,  moreover,  postponed  the  ceremony  of  receivini;  the  free- 
dom, which  was  to  have  token  place  on  the  Ifith,  to  some  future  period, 
aud  all  the  otJier  firrBntfemetiN  for  the  week  were  abandoned. 
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cfffusion  of  blood  took  place,  nor  did  any  of  the 
great  arteries  appear  to  have  been  wounded  ;  but 
the  laceration  is  described  to  have  been  terrible. 
Such,  at  least,  are  the  statements  of  the  Journals 
of  that  fearful  day  ;  and  from  these  the  compiler 
mst  borrow  not  only  in  this  respect,  but  in  others 
of  the  melancholy  particulars.  He  himself  was  at 
the  time  far  absent  from  Eng^Iand. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Huskisson  was  made  known 
Liverpool  at  an  early  hour  on  Thursday  morning; 
and  though  it  had  been  anticipated  as  certain  by 
all  who  knew  the  nature  of  the  accident,  yet  it 
took  the  bulk  of  the  people  by  surprise.  All  the 
shops  and  dwelling-houses  were  partially  closed, 
from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other.  The  flags 
on  the  public  buildings  and  on  the  shipping  in  the 
port,  were  hoisted  half-mast,  and  the  inhabitants, 
without  distinction  of  party,  were  plunged  into  the 
deepest  sorrow.  A  very  general  wish  was  ex- 
pressed, that  the  remains  of  their  lamented  repre- 
sentative should  be  interred  in  the  new  Cemetery, 
and  that  a  public  monument  should  be  erected 

^OTer  them,  recording  the  melancholy  event,  and 
rendering  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  his  memory. 

rA  meeting  of  gentlemen  accordingly  took  place  at 
le  Town  Hall  on  the  Thursday,  to  consider  of  the 
subject^  and  the  following  Requisition  to  the  Mayor 
was  unanimously  agreed  upon  : 

"  We,  the  unclersigjied,  respfctfiilly  request  that  you,  an 
,!thc  ofiicial  organ  of  the  Inhubitaiits  of  LiveqxK>],  will  make 
an  itQxnediate  application  to  the  Friends  of  our  late  lainented 
VOL.  I.  r 
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Representative,  requt'stitior  tlint  his  ifinaiiis  may  l)e  ill*- 
terred  within  the  jirecinrts  of  this  town,  in  wliich  his  dis- 
jlingitished  jiuhhe  worth  and  private  virtue  secured  for  liim 
the  respect  ami  esteem  of  the  whole  euumi  unity. 

To  this  requisition  the  names  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  most  respectable  and  influential  gen- 
tlemen were  almost  immediately  attached.  The 
request  was  promptly  acceded  to,  and  the  Rev. 
J,  Brooks,  the  Rector,  was  desired  to  proceed  to 
Eccles,  to  see  Mrs.  Huskisi^on  or  her  friends  on 
the  subject.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  interment 
at  Liverpool  had  been  already  broken  to  Mrs. 
Huskisson ;  but  she  had  expressed  the  strongest 
repugnance  to  Uie  thought  of  such  an  arrangement. 
All  her  own  wishes  had  naturally  pointed  to 
Eartham,  and  it  was  only  through  the  powerful 
arguments  and  strong  re))resentations  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville, that  she  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  sacrifice 
her  own  feelings,  and  to  yield  to  the  request  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Liverpool.  Never  was  a  sacrifice  of 
private  feelings  more  honourably  and  solemnly  re- 
quited. It  was  forcibly  remarked  at  the  time,  that 
if  any  thing  could  supersede  the  necessity  of  en- 
deavouring to  draw  a  character  of  Mr.  Huskisson» 
it  was  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  of  his  fu- 
neral. It  spoke  volumes.  A  community,  com- 
posed entirely  of  active  intelligent  individuals,  who, 
of  all  others  are  best  able  to  appreciate  the  merit£ 
of  a  man  ruling  and  regulating  the  destinies  of  a 
commercial  people,  and  that  community  consisting 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  individuals,  de- 
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ploring  U\s  loss  with  a  grief  as  intense  and  real  as 
is  occaiiioned  by  the  severing  of  kindred  ties.  We 
quote  from  the  "Times"  newspaper  the  account 
of  the  last  ceremony.  It  is  given  there  with  a 
furce  of  description,  and  a  truth  of  detail,  which 
could  be  vainly  attempted  by  those  whf>tie  melan- 
choly duties  absorbed  all  powers  of  observation. 

*»  Liverpool,  Friday,  St»ptonilH.T  24U». 

"  The  funeral  of  Mr.  HusktBton  has  just  taken  place, 
and  with  such  niarks  of  public  rcsjxHrt,  regard,  and  sorroir, 
as  luust  sciothe  the  grief  of  his  surviving  friends,  and 
uuiniate  the  exertiouR  of  future  statesmen.  Though  the 
day  came  in  with  hail,  and  wet,  and  gloom,  and  storm,  and 
e\^ry  other  disa^rei-ahle  incident  of  had  weather,  theft*  waA 
HCaroely  a  Mnj!;le  pcrM>n  of  opulence,  talent,  nnti  re!«]Ht'ta- 
bility  in  Liverpool,  who  was  deteircd  hv  it  from  attending 
the  melancholy  pageajit,  of  which  I  have  Ijeen  anxiously 
watching  the  progress  and  termination. 

**  Had  I  not  seen,  I  certaiidy  could  not  have  credited  the 
deep  feeling  of  regret  which  prevails  amongst  all  classes  in 
this  place  for  the  loss  of  their  late  able  and  active  Repre- 
fientalive.  The  people  seem  to  feel  as  if  thev  ha<l  Ifwt  a 
friend  and  a  brother  ;  and  though  much  of  their  atlaeh- 
mnt  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  their  conviction  of  the 
private  virtues  of  the  Man,  it  is  impassible  to  deny,  that 
much  is  also  owing  to  their  admiration  of  the  industry, 
iiagacity,  and  wisdom  of  the  Minister.  Perhaps,  also,  the 
lamentable  and  unexpected  accident  which  deprived  him  of 
life,  in  the  midist  of  a  scene  of  general  mirth  and  festivity, 
and  upon  an  occasion  so  jxH'uliarlv  interesting  to  the  town 
of  Liverpool,  ha?*  contributed,  in  some  degrt>e,  to  increase 
the  general  sympathy  created  by  his  loaa.  But  be  that  aa 
it  may,  never  did  I  see  at  any  of  the  public  funerals  which 
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I  have  atteiitled  of  late  years,  such  sincere  sorrow,  and  such 
unaffected  regret  as  I  have  witnessed  this  morning  on  the 
countenance*  of  thousands,  during  the  celebration  of  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  Mr.  Huskisson. 

*'  The  bells  of  the  different  churches,  which  began  to 
toll  at  an  early  hour  this  morning,  and  which  continued  to 
toll  at  intervals  during  the  day,  rennntled  the  inhabitants 
of  Liverpool,  in  very  audible  tones,  of  the  melancholy  duty 
which  they  had  undertaken  to  perform  that  day.  I  was  in 
the  streets  soon  after  eight  o'clock  ;  but  though  they  were 
then  much  crowded,  aU  the  shops  were  closed,  and  all  the' 
private  houses  had  their  blinds  dowti.  The  vessels  in  the" 
docks  and  in  the  river  had  their  flags  half-mast  high,  but 
their  crews  bad  mostly  desertetl  them  to  evince  their  8}tii- 
pathy  with  the  melancholy  feelings  of  theirbrothertownsmen. 
On  the  line  of  streets  through  which  the  procession  was 
to  pass,  strong  bodies  of  special  constables  were  patroIing» 
in  order  to  prevent  any  interruption  to  its  progress,  after 
it  had  once  started.  But  the  excellent  temper  of  the 
people,  and  the  provident  precautions  of  the  Committee  in 
railing  off  the  centre  part  of  the  street  for  the  purposes  of 
the  procession,  rendered  their  duty  almost  a  sinecure. 
There  was  no  fighting  or  struggling  for  places,  nor  any 
thing  but  the  utmost  decorum  of  language  and  behaviour 
in  the  immense  multitude  which  lined  the  way  from  the 
Town-Iiall  to  the  Cemetery. 

*'  It  was  perfectly  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  arrangtv 
ments  of  the  Committee,  that  the  procession  should  start 
from  the  Town-hall  as  soon  after  ten  o^clock  as  it  could  be 
conveniently  marshalled  into  form.  For  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  regvdarily,  the  Committee  agreed  to  assemble  at 
the  Towu-hall  at  eight  o'clock  this  morning;  and  exactly 
at  tliat  hour,  two  mutes,  on  horseback,  took  their  station 
in  front  of  its  doors,  and  six  mutes  on  foot  were  placed  in 
the  vestibule,  and  on  different  parts  of  the  great  staircase. 
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At  nine  o'clock  llie  doon  were  thrown  ojK'n  for  the  reccp- 
tion  of  such  gentlemen  as  had  previously  announced  lo  the 
Comaiiitee  their  intention  of  lieing  present  at  Mr.  Hus- 
kiseon's  funeral.  The  punctunlity  of  their  attendance  waa 
niost  praiseworthy.  On  reaching  the  vcj>til>ule,  the  first 
object  wliich  attracted  their  attention  must  have  been  the 
Coffin  in  which  the  luortal  reniain^of  Mr.  Uudkis^ou  were  en- 
closed) attended  by  luules  aiul  numerous  truncheon-ljearers. 
It  stood  upon  treiitleis  on  the  left  hide  of  the  room,  and  wa» 
covered  with  a  pall  of  block  velvet,  e<lged  with  satin. 
Upon  the  jjall  the  arms  and  crest  of  the  deceased  were  em- 
blazoned in  all  the  empty  and  unavailing  pride  of  heraldic 
ornament.  ^Vfter  jutistiing  the  cotTin,  the  difl'erenl  group^ 
of  gentlemen  were  ui^hered,  an  they  arrived,  into  the  spkii- 
did  »uite  of  apartmt^itji  which  render  the  Town-hall  of 
Liverpool  so  fanious,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  whole  of  them 
had  made  their  ajjpearance. 

"  Wishing  to  see  the  state  of  the  streets  thmugh  which  it 
waa  designed  to  pn.s,s,  I  walked  along  them  to  the  Cemetery. 
|a  spite  of  the  drizzling  rain  which  had  l>een  falling  for  some 
time,  they  were  crowded  along  the  whole  line.  The  children 
of  the  diff'erent  charity-schools  were  assembled  in  the  yard 
of  St.  Peter's  church  ;  and  u|>on  its  l>elfry  and  steeple,  and 
in  its  windows,  numbers  of  children  of  a  larger  growth 
were  also  i»tationed.  The  trees  before  tlie  Lyceum  and  in 
St.  Mark's  churchyard  had  their  strength  well  tried  by  the 
numbers  who,  in  every  direction,  were  clinging  to  their 
branches.  The  ascent  up  Duke-street  to  the  Cenjetcry  was 
made  through  one  den^c  mass  of  men,  women,  and  children ; 
and  it  would  have  been  im|>oss)ble  to  have  travelled  along 
it  otherwise  than  by  walking  through  the  space  railed  oft' 
from  the  street  for  the  procession. 

On  reaching  the  Cemetery,  I  found  the  whole  outer  area 

surrounded  by  an  ex{)ecting  nuiltitude.     Between   Hope- 

^liireet  and   Rodney-street,  and  nlso  in   Ho[)e-btreet  itn-lf, 
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there  are  several  lofty  lu>iia\s,  not  quite  HnisheJ.  The 
roofs  and  windowsj  of  these  mansions  were  all  oeciipieti. 
Placards  had  been  very  ^ncralliy  circulated  throup^htiut 
the  town,  stating  that  the  rails  which  siirnninded  the 
Ceiiieterv  were  not  strong  enongh  to  siippirt  the  pressure 
of  a  crowd,  and  requesting  the  people,  as  they  wished  to 
avoid  accident,  not  to  stand  upon  the  stone  wall,  on  the 
top  of  which  the  rails  arc  fixed.  The  caution  was  ne)t  un- 
attended to — a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  tractable 
spirit  ami  chastened  feeling  of  the  crowd.  Some  idea  of  its 
numbers  may  be  t>btained  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
that  the  circuit  of  the  rails  amounts  to  nearly  eleven  hun- 
dred yards.  The  grass  plat  or  lawn  at  the  l>ottoni  of  the 
Cemetery  was  at  this  time  nearly  empty.  There  were  only 
a  few  workmen  in  it,  and  these  were  near  the  vault.  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  approach  and  examine  it.  It  is  twelve  feet 
deep,  and  the  si\  nearest  the  Ixjttoni  are  casctl  all  round 
with  iron.  A  heavy  lid  of  the  same  material  was  reclining 
against  one  of  the  walls  of  the  cemetery,  and  was  to  be 
placed  over  the  body  as  soon  as  the  funeral  ceremony  was 
fini.shed.  I'  -^  -''* 

After  I  had  gratified  my  curiosity,  I  looked  up  at  the 
scene  around  and  alxjve  me,  and  nothing  could  lie  more 
imposing  and  magnificent  than  tine  coup  (fwil  then  before 
me.  I  was  at  the  Iwttom  of  a  dell,  about  sixty  fi?et  beloM^r 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  streets  of  Liverpool.  On  the  east, 
I  saw  before  nie  a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  with  four  dif- 
ferent tiers  of  galleries  diverging  from  a  centre  nearly 
opposite  me,  and  running  one  above  the  other  to  the  two 
extremities  of  the  Cemetery  on  that  side.  Each  of  these 
tiers  was  fiUetl  with  respectable  individuals  habited  in  deep 
mourning.  Above  them  were  the  people  outside  the  rail- 
ing; and  above  them  again  were  houses  nml  scalfoldings 
covered  with  spectators.  Turning  to  the  south,  1  beheld 
ji  doid»le  gallery  fiilcd  in  a  r-iinilar  manner.     On  the  west. 
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Uie^wenc  was  still  more  picturesque,  as  the  bank  rises  gra- 
dually till  it  cuiiies  to  a  double  tier  of  terraces,  and  is  tlicn 
sunuQunted  by  the  beautiful  cluster  of  trees  whicl)  crown 
St.  JaniehVwallc.  Every  aecesnible  point  in  this  directitin 
was  occupied  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  families 
in  Liverpool.  The  north  side  was  at  this  time  umK'Cupieti, 
and  in  that  direction  I  could  only  catch  a  glimpse  of  tlie 
multitude  peeping  through  the  rails.  To  prevent  the  de- 
corum of  the  ceremony  fmm  being  internipti'il  by  injii- 
viduals  parsing  and  re^mssing  ti)  and  from  different  setii  of 
gaUenci>,  boards  were  erected  at  various  places  to  stop  the 
usual  conununication  between  them.  The  whole  mass  of 
peojtle  in  the  Cemetery  was  therefore  nearly  inunoveable. 
Their  ouinbers  must  have  been  nearer  twenty  thousand 
than  fifteen  thousand  persons.  It  is  im])ossible  for  me  lo 
convey  to  you  any  adequate  notion  of  the  efl'ecl  of  the 
spectacle  tlui$  exhibited  lo  my  eyes,  in  a  spot  wiiere  art 
and  nature  have  combined  togetlier  to  produce  one  of  the 
moot  picturestpje  aud  im}x>sing  scenes  that  the  imagination 
of  man  can  possibly  conceive. 

At  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock,  the  firing  of  a  signal  gun, 
which  was  stationed  opposite  the  new  Custom-housci  gave 
us  notice  in  the  Cemetery  that  tlie  prtKi'snion  hsul  l>egun  to 
move  from  the  Town-hall.  I  am  iofonned  that  twenty-five 
minutes  elapsed  from  the  time  when  the  mutes  started,  to 
the  time  when  the  last  persons  in  the  procession  left  the 
Town-hfUl.  The  distajice  M'hich  the  procession  traversed 
is  about  two  thousand  yards,  and  its  owti  k-ngth  was 
nearly  half  a  mile. 

**  The  head  of  the  proce«*shion  reached  the  Cemetery  at  a 
tpmrter  before  twvlve  o'clock,  and  at  thai  moment  the  view 
from  tljc  gateway  down  Duke-street  was  UKist  striking.  In 
the  centre  of  the  street,  but  not  (K^cupying  its  entire  width, 
a  long  dark  column  of  men,  phuiies,  horses,  and  carriages, 
was   seen   advancing    slowly   through   an   inimensi-   crowtl 
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ranged  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  observing  the  deepest 
silence  on  each  aide  of  it.  The  turret  of  St.  James's  church^' 
the  wall  skirting  its  yard,  the  windows  and  roofs  of  all  the 
houses,  were  almost  groaning  under  the  weight  of  the  spec- 
tators seated  up<m  them.  As  the  hearse  advanced,  all  this 
vast  crowd  uncovered,  and  the  dark  appearance  of  the 
moving  procession,  and  the  mottletl  appearance  of  the  bare- 
headetl  and  immoveable  multitude,  which  was  gazing  in- 
tently uyion  it,  fonneil  a  very  marked  contrast  to  each 
other.  A  small  piece  of  cannon,  which  had  been  previously 
stationed  on  St.  James's  Mount,  was  fired  as  a  signal  to  the 
town,  as  soon  as  the  processitin  began  to  enter  the  Cemetery. 

**  The  mutes  on  horseback  took  their  |x>6ition  one  at  each 
side  of  the  entrance.  The  gentlemen  of  the  town,  instead 
of  proceeding  into  the  chapel,  filed  off  to  the  right,  break- 
ing their  lines  of  six,  into  lines  of  three  deep,  and  descendetl 
without  delay  into  the  Cemetery.  Part  of  their  path  ran 
through  an  arched  passage  or  tunnel  cut  through  .  the 
solid  rock ;  and  to  a  ^KTson  stantUng  on  the  neighbouring 
heights  there  was  something  very  romantic  and  picturesque 
in  tlie  manner  in  which  they  alternately  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared from  ^new.  They  then  proceeded  to  range  them- 
selves on  the  serpentine  walks  whicli  skirt  the  centre  grass* 
plot,  where  the  vault  was  dug  for  Mr.  Huskisson^s  remains. 
At  a  distance  they  appeared  to  have  grouped  themselves  in 
the  shape  of  a  diamond,  a  vacant  space  being  left  at  the 
angle  nearest  the  spectator  for  the  bearers  of  the  coffin  to 
carry  it  to  the  grave. 

"  Wliilst  this  arrangement  was  taking  place  in  the  Ceme- 
tery, the  Committee  and  the  Clergy  were  employed  in 
forming  along  the  road  between  the  entrance  of  the  Ceme- 
tery and  the  door  of  the  chapel.  The  different  pall-bearers 
then  ranged  themselves  in  order  to  receive  the  coffin  and  to 
take  the  pall,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  done  this,  and  the 
mourners  had   taken  their  place  in  the  rear,  the  Rev.  J. 
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Brooks^  who  \\ad  previously  met  the  cuiKn«  be^n  to  rv&d 
the  funeral  service,  ami  to  move  into  the  chA|K-l.  As  the  ptdU 
bearers  and  n>oumers  paasod  thetn,  the  clergy  and  the  Com- 
mittee filed  into  the  procession,  and  thtis  the  funeral  party 
entered  t\\c  cha{>el.  I mnied lately  afterwards  the  ^utes  of 
the  Cemetery  were  closed,  and  the  ^ntleiuen  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  hearae  Hlud  off  Co  the  gate  at  the  top  uf  Uopfr- 
street,  where  accommodation  bad  been  previously  prepared 
for  til  em. 

**  The  cha|icl  was  arranged  with  the  most  tarople  and 
beautiful  elegunce  fur  this  melancholy  QCCMon*  There  ia 
on  each  side  of  it  a  Hin^le  row  of  pewtv.  These  were  hung 
with  black  cloth,  Imtli  on  the  imiide  ami  on  the  out.  iso, 
too,  was  the  reading-desk.  It  was  likewij^e  ornamented  with 
Mr.  Huskisson's  escutcheon,  .nplendidly  emblazoned.  The 
coffin  having  been  placed  on  trestles  under  the  reading- 
desk,  the  mourner*  took  their  seat^  in  the  different  pews 
previously  ass^ped  to  them.  The  funeral  sernce  then 
proceeded.  When  the  clergyman  came  to  that  portion  of 
it,  which  is  usually  read  by  the  side  of  tlie  grave,  the  par- 
ties left  the  chapel  in  nearly  the  Kame  order  in  which  they 
entered  iL  On  quitting  the  chapel,  which  is  only  visible 
from  a  small  part  of  the  Cemetery,  you  face  the  dell  in  which 
it  is  situate,  and  look  down  upon  it  fn)m  a  precipitous  and 
isolated  projection  of  rocks  several  yards  high.  The  cor- 
t^,  baring  ranged  itself  on  the  brink  of  this  rock,  became 
an  object  of  intense  interest  to  such  spectators  a.s  could 
command  a  view  of  it.  After  the  pause  of  a  few  inomenti>, 
it  was  again  put  in  motion,  and  winded  slowly  down  the 
serpentine  timnel  through  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  town 
had  previously  "  wound  in  solemn  march  their  long  array." 
At  the  same  moment  the  gentlemen  who  had  followed  the 
hearse  obtained  admission  into  the  north  side  of  the  Ceme- 
tery, and  thus  all  its  four  sides  were  crowned  with  a  living 
mafts  of  anxious  spectators.      ?    ••■•m  r.Ti,ii>    .; 
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"  As  the  body  was  proceoiling  frmii  tlie  chapel  to  tlii? 
grave,  the  weather,  whicli  hail   been  most    unfavourable 
during  the  whole  of  the  morning,  aurklenly  changed,  and  a 
bright  gleam  of  sunshine  flung  its  radiance  over  the  moving 
train.     In  a  few  minutes  it  reached  the  vault.     A«  the 
bearers  left  the  walks  and  enteretl  upon  the  turf  of  the 
grass-plots,  the  gentlemen  extendeil  their  line  and  filled  up 
the   space  in   the  walks  which   tliey   had  previously    left 
vacant.  At  that  monicntj  the  head  of  every  man  in  the  im- 
mense assemblage  c<)llected  in  and  alwut  the  cemetery  was . 
uncovered,  as  if  by  general  consent.     There  was  a  moral 
sublimity   in   the  spLTtacle,   which  all  who   were   present 
felt,  but  which  I  am  afraid  is  not  communicable  to  those 
who   were   absent.      I    have   seen  more   than   one  public 
funeral,  and  I  know  something  of  the  gorgeous  pageantry, ^ 
so   lavishly  displayed    in  the  bimals  of   our  Monarchs; 
but   though    I    saw  the    ashes   of  Grattan   antl  Canning 
de^Kjsited   in   one  of  the   most  august  of  Christian  tem- 
ples  anji<l    the  vain    regrets    of    men    the    most    distin^*, 
guished   for   rank,    talent,    and    genius,    and    though   the 
interment  of    Royalty  takes  hold    u|X)n  the   imagination 
from  its  necessary  coimection  with  the  most  sumptuous 
display  of  human  pomp  and  greatness,  I  never  witnessed 
any  spectacle  so  impressive  as  the  appearance  of  this  vast 
multitude,  standing  erect  under  the  open  canopy  of  Heaven, 
and  joining  in  one  spontaneous  tribute  of  respect  to  tlie 
memory  of  their  late  Representative.     ^Vll  eyes  were  then 
turned  upon  the  vault,  and    Mr.  lirooks  proceeded  to  the. 
conclusion  of  the  service  for  the  dead,  amid  the  deep  atten. 
tion  of  his  hearers,  and  the  uncontrollable  emotion  of  some 
of  the  nmumers.     At  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock  the  me- 
lancholy ceremony  was  brought  to  a  closi',  anil  another  signal 
gun  was  fired  to  couununicate  the  tidings  to  the  ixxiple  in 
the  town "" 
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the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Iluskisson's  death 
were  such  as  to  exxite  in  an  unusual  degree  the 
feelings  of  the  Public,  the  posture  of  affairs  at  the 
moment  when  his  career  was  so  suddenly  termi- 
nated, tended  greatly  to  enhance  the  measure  of 
the  calamity,  in  the  eyes  of  all  thinkint]^  jx^ple ; 
and  heavily  and  mournfiilly  as  his  loss  pressed 
upon  the  nation,  in  the  first  hour  of  f^rief  and 
horror,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  it  was  still 
more  heavily  and  mournfully  felt,  when  the  events 
which  ensued  upon  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
produced  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
new  Government,  Mr.  Huskisson  would  have  filled 
an  important  station  ;  and  with  all  the  respect 
which  is  justly  due  to  the  talents,  and  with  all 
the  confidence  which  is  placed  in  the  intentions, 
of  the  present  Administration,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel — not  to  see  daily  and  hourly — ^that  the 
absence  of  the  long  practical  experience  and  con- 
summate abilities  of  Mr.  Huskisson  has  left  a 
vacancy  which  we  vainly  seek  to  supply  with  any 
living  statesman.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  true,  that 
tlierc  are  many  who  possess  some  one  or  other  of 
his  various  acquirements,  and  that  the  same  por- 
tion of  knowledge  and  intelligence  still  survives, 
diffused  through  Parliament ;  but  where  shall  we 
hope  to  find  the  individual  who  combines  within 
himself  all  the  various  qualities  by  which  he  was 
w»    extraordinarily    distinguished — a    genius    for 
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finance,  ^vhich  may  be  said  to  have  been  born 
with  him,  cultivated  by  long  and  unwearied  ap- 
plication— an  acquaintance  with  all  the  different 
and  conflicting  interests  of  the  g^reatest  commercial 
empire  that  ever  existed,  such  as  was  scarcely 
equalled  by  those  whose  whole  lives  had  been  de- 
voted to  that  especial  pursuit — unremitting  in- 
dustry— a  talent  for  business  unexampled — ^a 
quickness  to  comprehend  and  a  facility  to  explain, 
which  can  only  be  justly  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  transacted  business  with  him — all  these, 
joined  to  the  most  extended  and  enlightened  views, 
and  guided  by  the  soundest  and  most  practised 
judgment  and  the  strictest  integrity  ? 

Besides  all  these  advantages  he  had  inherited, 
in  a  great  measure,  that  political  influence  which 
Mr.  Canning  had  obtained  on  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  America;  and  this,  united  to  the 
high  opinion  which  existed  of  his  own  personal 
character  and  abilities,  gave  to  him  a  weight 
with  the  various  Governments  of  the  civilized 
world,  which,  in  the  present  distracted  state  of 
European  politics,  might  have  been  found  of  essen- 
tial importance. 

There  are  many  who  still  love  to  contemplate 
the  fame  of  these  two  great  men  as  one  and  indi- 
visible,— who  delight  to  consider  them  as  forming 
one  bright  emanation  of  intellectual  spirit,  too  vast 
for  the  narrow  cell  of  a  single  mortal  tenement, 
— as  possessing  between  them  every  natural  en- 
dowment, and  every  acquired  attainment  which 
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requisite  to  form  a  perfect  Statesman ;— aud 
who  find,  in  the  moment  when,  in  the  fulness  of 
their  fame,  they  were  severally  lost  to  their  country 
and  to  the  world,  fresh  grounds  of  melancholy  pa* 
rallel  and  resemblance  in  their  respective  fortunes. 
Mr.  Canning  was  snatched  away  at  the  very  crisis 
of  our  foreign  Policy,  leaving  the  great  questiooi 
of  Greece  and  Portugal  (to  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  which  he  alone  was,  perhaps,  competent) 
unsettled : — Mr.  Huskisson  has,  in  like  manner, 
lefl  the  most  important  arrangements  of  our  do- 
mestic Policy — the  renewal  of  the  Bank  and  East- 
India  Charters  —  similarly  circumstanced  ;  and 
where  shall  wc  now  sc^k  a  mind  like  his,  which 
can  bring  to  their  complicated  consideration  and 
final  adjustment  resources  so  varied  and  profound, 
or  views  so  just  and  enlightened  ? 

Exposed  as  the  conduct  of  every  public  man 
must  necessarily  be  to  misconstruction  and  misre- 
presentation, no  Minister  was  ever  so  frequently 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented  as  was  Mr. 
Huskisson.  Whilst  every  restriction  relaxed, 
every  impediment  removed,  in  our  commercial 
system,  drew  down  upon  him  the  most  unjust 
imputations  from  that  party  which  was  wedded  to 
"  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  he  had  equally  to 
defend  himself  against  the  zealots  of  the  opposite 
party,  who  were  for  proceeding  in  their  course  of 
innovation,  heedless  alike  of  prudence  and  of 
equity.  Far  from  being  slavishly  addicted  to 
anciful    theories,   a  careful    examination  of    his 
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measures  will  suHiciently  prove  that  they  were 
grounded  wholly  upon  principles  of  practical 
knowledge,  or  of  paramount  political  necessity- 
He  never  attempted  to  assert  that,  if  all  the  re- 
strictions and  prohibitions  which  formerly  pro- 
tected our  commercial  intercourse  with  other  na- 
tions could  have  been  still  quietly  maintained — 
if  the  rest  of  the  world  would  still  have  tamely 
acquiesced  in  our  exclusive  system,  and  have  con- 
tinued content  to  see  Great  Britain  usurp  tlie 
entire  control  and  dictation  of  the  terms,  under 
which  all  international  commerce  should  be  tole» 
rated — those  restrictions  and  prohibitions  should 
have  been  unnecessarily  removed,  and  the  interests 
of  this  country  sacrificed  to  an  idle  display  of 
spurious  liberality, — of  what  has  been  sarcastically 
tenned  "  cosmopolitan  enthusiasm."  No  Minister 
was  ever  less  deser\'ing  of  these  reproaches.  His 
policy  towards  foreign  states  was  simply  this  (a 
policy  which  he  equally  enforced  the  wisdom  of  ap*. 
plying  to  questions  of  a  domestic  nature) — -to  preri 
fer  granting  as  a  boon  those  indulgences  which,  if 
obstinately  withheld,  his  penetration  enabled  him 
to  foresee  would  shortly  be  extorted  as  aright;, 
or  the  denial  of  which,  if  obstinately  persisted  in, 
must  involve  us  in  an  endless  warfare  of  retalia- 
tion. His  comprehensive  and  upright  mind  taught 
him  the  folly  as  well  as  the  injustice  of  declaring 
war  with  a  foreign  power,  because,  in  defence  of 
its  own  marine  that  power  had  adopted  as  a  ge-| 
ncral   rule   towards  other   countries    the   system 
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igwoosly  enforced  by  Great  Britain, — claimino^, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  undoubted  right  of 
every  independent  state — reciprocity. 

It  wa«  his  very  anxiety  to  steer  between  ex- 
tremes, to  conciliate  the  interests  of  all  parties, 
to  benefit  all  without  injustice  to  any,  to  pixiceed 
in  his  plans  of  reform  and  improvement  steadily 
and  earnestly,  but  wth  a  due  regard  to  the  claims 
of  those  who  had  been  led  to  invest  their  prop<Tty 
under  a  different  state  of  things,  which  they  had 
imprudently  imagined  would  endure  for  ever,  that 
united  against  him  the  Ultras  of  both  Schools. 
While  by  the  one  party  all  the  distress  which 
visited  the  country  was  ascribed  to  his  alterations ; 
by  the  other  it  was  attempted  to  be  shown,  that 
those  alterations  were  more  specious  than  real,  and 
that  he  had  merely  exchanged  a  system  of  exclu- 
sion for  one  of  prohibitory  duties.  The  very  ap- 
probation and  support  of  those  who  professed  to 
applaud  his  general  policy  were  too  often  nar- 
rowed by  selfish  and  interested  feelings.  Was  a 
duty  to  be  lowered,  or  a  prohibition  removed,  the 
wisdom  which  dictated  such  changes  was  unspar- 
ingly extolled  as  a  general  system,  but  the  appli- 
cation to  the  particular  case  was  as  unsparingly 
censured : — was  the  duty  on  foreign  ores  to  be 
diminished,  the  whole  mining  property  of  the 
country  was  up  in  arms  at  so  ruinous  an  innova- 
tten':-*— was  foreign  com  to  be  admitted  to  the 
English  market,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  ready  to 
rilice  the  landed  interest  to  his  wild  theories  of 
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commercial  jxjlicy : — was  the  English  corn  grower 
to  be  protected  by  a  moderate  duty,  he  was 
truckhng  to  the  agricultural  party,  and  meanly 
abandoning  his  own  recorded  principles  !  Under 
all  the  disadvantages  against  which  he  had  to 
stiuggle — under  all  the  obstacles  which  opposed 
themselves  to  every  step  he  took — Mr.  Huskisson 
moved  patiently  forward,  his  mind  always  intent 
upon  the  same  object,  and,  having  once  fixed 
the  wedge,  always  cautiously,  but  firmly,  im- 
pelling it,  as  he  saw  opportunity  favoured.  By 
these  means  he  accomplished  in  the  five  years, 
during  which  he  presided  over  important  depart- 
ments of  the  State,  more  than  any  other  person 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  able  to  have  achieved 
under  similar  circumstances.  Yet,  how  small  a 
part  did  it  form  of  what  he  contemplated,  of 
what  he  might  have  been  enabled  to  perform,  had 
his  life  been  spared  a  few  yeare  longer ! 

In  his  long  public  career  he  proved  himself 
the  consistent  advocate  of  enlarged  and  liberal 
views  of  social  government — a  steady  friend  to 
religious  toleration,  and  a  determined  enemy  to 
the  Slave  Trade,  ever  desirous  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  negroes  and  to  extend 
to  them  the  benefits  of  civilization.  If  we 
study  his  policy,  as  regards  our  Eastern  Em- 
pire, we  discover  the  same  generous  anxiety 
for  the  improvement  of  the  native  population, 
the  same  wish  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,    by   the   aid   of  moral   and    religious 
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mstniction.  Possessed  of  great  natural  endow- 
ments, he  cultivated  them  with  unremitting  in- 
dustry, and  applied  them  to  the  mastering  of 
Hie  roost  difficult  subjects.  His  rise  to  the  highest 
©ffice  was  unattended  with  any  sacrifice  of  prin- 
dples,  and  though  willing  to  merge  trifling  pecu- 
Karities  of  opinion  in  combined  efforts  for  the 
good  of  the  nation,  he  compromised  neither  his 
honour  nor  his  independence ;  to  the  maintenance 
of  which  he  was  always  ready  to  relinquish  the 
renk  and  emoluments  of  place. 

Amid  all  the  bitterness  of  political  animosity  his 
integrity  was  unsullied  by  even  a  breath  of  suspi- 
cion. Easy  of  access,  and  free  from  the  repulsive 
formality  which  sometimes  springs  from  long  habits 
of  official  life,  he  ever  gave  a  patient  hearing  to  those 
who  came  to  him  on  matters  of  business  ;  and  no 
doe  left  him  without  a  conviction  that  his  inten- 
tions were  honest,  and  his  decisions  governed  by 
a  regard  for  public  good,  however  unpalatable  in 
llieir  application  to  their  own  individual  case. 
Many  who  were  known  to  differ,  and  to  differ 
conscientiously,  from  him  when  they  only  looked 
at  his  measures  in  a  confined  view^  and  who 
thought  that  on  certain  subjects  they  could  not 
be  convinced  against  their  own  impressions, — 
mkny  of  these,  who  were  not  before  acquainted 
with  him  personally,  have  been  known  to  come 
out  from  a  half-hour's  conversation  converted  by 
his  arguments  and  overcome  by  the  confiding 
sweetness  and  simplicity  of  his  manner.     Devoid 
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of  vanity  and  indifferent  to  applause,  he  was  sup- 
posed by  the  world  to  he  alike  indifferent  to  the 
obloquy  whieh  was  heaped  upon  him.  Such,  it 
has  been  shewn,  was  not  the  case,  however  im- 
penetrable he  appeared  to  bear  himself. 

It  is  not  easy,  perhaps  it  is  not  possible,  to 
convey  a  just  idea  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  style  of 
oratory.  To  the  more  finished  ^aces  of  elo- 
quence, to  the  adornments  of  imagery,  he  laid  no 
claims  ;  yet  there  are  passages  in  his  Speeches 
which,  in  unaftected  plainness  of  lan<(uage,  and 
in  beauty  and  nobleness  of  sentiment,  are  rarely 
excelled.  His  Speeches  have  never  been  sur- 
passed, perhaps  w^ill  never  be  equalled,  in  the 
display  of  deep  research  and  unbounded  informa- 
tion. Unpromising  as  were  the  subjects  to  which 
he  usually  confined  himself,  by  a  large  proportion 
of  his  audience  their  dryness  appeared  to  be 
forgotten  when  he  rose,  and  the  House  seemed 
to  lean  forward  to  receive  instruction  from,  and 
to  yield  up  their  minds  to,  his  calm,  profound, 
and  searching  philosophy ;  even  Arithmetic  in  his 
hands  assumed  the  persuasive  powers  of  elo- 
quence, and  no  speaker  was  more  rapturously  or 
frequently  cheered,  as  he  successively  elucidated 
some  fresh  mystery  of  Commercial  Policy. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  great  as  were  his 
powers  of  debate,  he  seldom  irritated  his  op- 
ponents. This  is  tnie.  If  he  used  sarcasm,  it 
was  very  rarely  of  such  a  nature  as  to  provoke 
resentment.     Indeed,    the  dislike  he  entertained 
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to  the  employment  of  any  language  which,  from 
its  severity,  might  give  pain  or  offence,  was  so 
inherent  and  so  sincere,  that  he  invariably  checked 
the  indulgence  of  it  in  those  around  him,  and 
many  instances  could  be  given  where  he  has  re- 
jected the  use  of  an  illustration,  or  declined  a 
quotation,  from  this  feeling.  His  style  of  speak- 
ing was  principally  remarkable  for  the  absence 
of  extraneous  ornament,  and  for  the  readiness  with 
which  he  was  prepared  to  substantiate  his  own, 
and  to  overwhelm  the  assertions  of  his  opponents, 
by  the  test  of  close  calculation  and  severe  arith- 
metical demonstration.  His  materials  were  so 
ample,  the  resources  of  his  mind  and  the  quick- 
ness of  perception  so  great,  that  while  he  spoke 
his  subject  constantly  branched  out  into  fresh 
channels,  and  presented  to  him  fresh  views  and 
fresh  reasonings  to  support  his  argument.  Hence 
it  was,  that  in  the  notes  which  he  sometimes  pre- 
pared for  his  more  laboured  displays  are  scarcely 
to  be  recognized  the  fount  and  origin  of  all  that 
inexhaustible  stream  of  facts  and  deductions  which 
flowed  from  him  as  he  pursued  his  subject.  Yet 
with  all  the  fresh  springs,  which  opened  as  he 
went  along,  his  course  was  never  confused,  never 
involved,  and  it  was  owing  to  this  clearness  that, 
long  and  minute  as  many  of  his  great  speeches 
are,  and  rigidly  as  they  adhere  to  the  original 
thesis,  they  never  fatigued.  Wholly  engrossed 
with  his  subject,  he  seldom  turned  aside  to  seek 
the  aid  and  embellishment  of  classical  allusions ; 
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and  it  is  believed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
passage  in  his  Speech  on  being  removed  from 
office  in  1828,  in  which  he  compared  the  message 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  command  given 
by  Popilius  to  Antiochus,  he  will  be  found  to  have 
made  use  of  no  Latin  quotation,  and  those  from 
English  authors  are  unusually  rare. 

To  this  imperfect  sketch  may  be  subjoined 
one  extracted  from  the  last  **  Annual  Obituary  ;*'• 
and  another,  which  appeared,  some  years  back, 
in  an  anonymous  work,  called  '*  Babylon  the 
Great."  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  latter 
work  was  published  early  in  1825  ;  consequently, 
prior  to  the  delivery  of  most  of  those  speeches  on 
which  Mr.  Huskisson's  fame  as  a  political  de- 
bater principally  rests. 

"  Of  eloquence,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  Mr. 
Iluskisson  had  hut  Littk".  He  could  neither  gri|x^  nor  liold 
fast  the  heart,  like  Mr.  Brougham,  by  the  irresistible  energy 
of  his  appeals  ;  nor  could  lie  please  the  car  and  the  fancy' 
with  the  nicely-modulated  language  and  ef^e^^'escing  wit  of^ 
Mr.  Canning.  Yet  not  even  the  former,  in  his  most  solemn 
adjuration,  nor  the  latter,  in  his  happiest  flight,  ever  con;^ 
manded  the  attention  of  Ills  hearers  more  completely  than 
Mr.  Huskisson.  He  was  never  unprepareil,  whatever  might 
be  the  subject  of  discussion  ;  and  it  was  not  in  set  harangues 
only  that  he  excelled — he  was  a  clever  and  able  debater, 

•  Amonfjst  a  few  other  errors,  perfectly  unintentional  we  are  sure, 
which  appear  in  the  Diugmphical  sketch  of  Mr.  Huflkisoon,  in  this 
very-  respectable  pulilication,  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  etatcment  of 
his  havinp  been  "  connected  with  the  London  Corrcflpoo(liri|; 
Society," — a  circumstance  wholly  tmknnwn  to  any  of  h>»  fricndc,  and, 
u  it  is  believed,  lotulJv  anfoundcd. 
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When  he  first  entered  op  his  subject,  his  manner  was  ctJd, 
almost  heavy  ;  his  intonation  equable,  almost  monotonous ; 
he  had  no  peculiar  grace  of  action.  The  secret  of  his 
oratory  lay  in  the  facility  with  which  he  could  bring  a  num. 
ber  of  facts  to  bear  upon  his  argument,  and  in  the  sound- 
ness and  comprehensiveness  of  his  views.  He  was  not  an 
opponent  with  whom  it  was  difficult  to  grapple,  for  he  dis- 
dained all  slippery  arts  of  avoiding  an  antagonist ;  but  he 
was  one  whom  the  stoutest  champion  found  it  impossible 
to  throw.  To  the  matter-of-fact  arguer,  Mr.  Huskisson 
could  present  an  accumulation  of  details  sufficient  to  stagger 
the  most  practical ;  while  to  him  who  looked  to  rules  rather 
than  cases,  he  could  offer  general  principles,  conceived  in 
80  large  a  spirit,  that  even  in  his  dry  and  unadorned  enuncia- 
tion of  them,  they  rose  to  sublimity.  Nothing  could  be 
finer  than  the  splendid  perorations  of  his  more  elaborate 
speeches.  It  was  by  the  combination  of  an  attention  so 
accurate  that  the  most  minute  objection  did  not  escape  its 
vigilance,  and  a  judgment  so  comprehensive  that  the 
greatest  could  not  elude  its  grasp,  coupled  with  habits  of 
unremitting  industry,  and  perfect  integrity  of  purpose,  that 
Mr.  Huskisson  on  every  question  of  complication  and  import- 
ance, reigned  almost  undisputed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
**  Irresistible  as  it  generally  proved,  no  one,  however, 
dreaded  his  power.  He  convinced,  or  he  silenced,  but 
be  never  irritated.  His  peculiar  calmness  of  temper  kept 
him  from  indulging  in  sarcasm.  He  seldom  uttered  an 
ill-natured  word,  because  he  was  seldom  influenced  by  an 
ill-natured  feeling." 

In  the  Parliamentary  Portraits  contained  in  the 
second  named  work,  after  describing  Mr.  Canning, 
the  Author  thus  introduces  Mr.  Huskisson. 

**  You  may  observe  tlie  glorious  Gotliic  head  of  his  most 
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jjrofound  coadjutor.    It  is  a  plain  head,  and  small  laJx>ur  of 
the  barber  has  been  bestowed  ujion  tlie  outside.     1    know 
not  whetlier  he  be  a  phrenologist ;  though  I  should  rather 
imagine  that  he  knows  the  whim  and  laughs  at  it ;  but  cer-i 
tainly  he  seems  to  stand  less  in  awe  of  phrenologieal  criti-j 
cism,  than  any  Member   of  the  House,  who   could,  if  he 
chose,  command  sufficient  pilosity  for  a  screen,  for  his  hair 
i^  cropi>etl  as  close  as  that  of  a  ploughman.      This   cir- 
cumstance  increases   the  size  of  his   face,  especially  his 
foreheail,  and  gives  him,  when  tlie  light  does  not  fall  so  as' 
to  bring  out  the  acute  lines  and  wonderful -inilications  of 
depth  ujK>n  it,  an  air  which  you  would  be  apt  to  call  com> 
nionplace,  if  not  Iieavy. 

"  Mr,  Huskiswm  is  altogether  the  most  tlifficult  character' 
to  manage  in  the  whole  House.     There  is  nothing  in  his 
appearance,  his  manner,  or  his  speaking,  upon  which  you , 
can  hitch  even  the  slightest  descriptive  figure;  and  if  itj 
were  jjossible   to  disembody  sheer  pcjlitical  intellect,  and! 
leave  it  without  any  of  the  trappings  of  ornament,  thatj 
would  be  the  nearest  approach  to  a  likeness  of  this  most 
plain  but  profound  member  of  St  Stephen's.     Mr.  Hu»- 
kisstni's  bearing  is  remarkably  slu-ewd  and  firm  ;  and  though 
he  deals  not  much  cither  in  irony  or  declamation — and  the 
less  he  deals  in  thcni  the  better — he  occasionally  sends  forth 
a  look,  wliile  some  pretender  is  uttering  a  little  truism  with 
oracular  gravity,  which  is  more  cutting  and  corrective  than 
any  commentary  in  words.     He  is  very  unast.uming,  but 
withal  so  self-yx}ssessed,  and  so  decided,   that  you  do  not 
need  to  be  told   that  he  has  examined,  with   tlie  eye  of  a 
true  philosopher,  all  the   bearings  of  every  subject   that 
comes  before  the  House,     His  voice  is  against  liim,  for  it  is 
feeble  without  softness,  an<l  he  gains  nothing  either  by 
sliow  or  fluency  of  language  ;  but  still  the  impression  which 
he  leaves  ujion  your  mind  is,  that  he  has  more  expansion 
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and  depth  of  intellect,  and  more  range  and  inllexibilty  of 
purpose,  than  any  man  within  the  same  walls.^ 

To  these  we  are  tempted  to  add  one  more 
extract.  It  is  from  the  Liverpool  Journal  of  the 
18th  of  September,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  a 
powerful  and  discriminating  mind. 

**  Politics  this  week,  must  give  place  to  an  expression  of 
sorrow  for  the  melancholy  event  which  has  deprived  Com- 
merce of  her  best  friend,  Liverpool  of  an  honest  Represen- 
tative, and  the  Empire  of  a  Statesman  who  has  left  behind 
him  no  equal.  The  disastrous  details  of  Mr.  Huskiason'^s 
death  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  our  paper ;  and  the 
heart  saddens  into  inexpressible  grief,  to  find  "  one  of 
earth''s  great  spirits"  cut  off  in  the  moment  of  exultation  ; 
and  though  there  was  "  reckoning  made,"  the  event  was, 
alas !  sudden  enough  to  be  pronounced  awful.  The  sur- 
vivors, however,  are  more  deserving  of  sympathy  than  the 
departed.  He  could  afford  to  die,  much  better  than  we 
could  afford  to  lose  him  ;*  and  it  must  have  soothed  his 
manly  spirit,  in  the  last  agonies  of  existence,  to  know  that 
he  encountered  death  in  endeavouring  to  forward  the  inte- 
rest of  that  Commerce  which  he  had  lived  to  promote.  A 
nation,  he  knew,  would  mourn  his  loss,  and  his  Constitu- 

*  It  is  almost  impossible  in  reading  this,  not  to  recall  that  beautiful 
passage  of  Cicero,  where  he  speaks  of  the  death  of  Hortensius, — 
"  Turn  occidit,  cum  lugere  facilius  rempublicam  posset,  si  viverct, 
qaam  juvare ;  vixitqae  tamdiu  quam  licuit  in  civitate  bene  beate- 
que  vivere;  nostro  incommodo,  detrimentoque,  si  est  ita  necesae, 
doleamus :  illius  vero  mortis  opportunitatem  benevolentia  potiua 
quam  misericordi^  prosequamur ;  ut,  quotiescunque  de  clarissimo  et 
beatissimo  viro  cogitemus,  ilium  potius  quam  nosmetipsos,  diligere 
videamur.  Nam,  si  id  dolemus,  quod  eo  jam  frui  nobis  non  licet ; 
nostrum  est  id  malum  ;  quod  modice  feramus,  ne  id,  non  ad  amicitiam, 
wd  ad  domesttcam  utilitatem,  referre  videamur." — Cicero  de  0<tm 
OraUmbut. 
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cnts  do  honour  to  Iiis  memory.  We  trust  his  remains,  as 
has  l>e«i  suggestetl,  will  Ih?  deposited  in  the  St.  James's 
Cemetery.  The  public,  we  know,  will  rejoice  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  their  veneration,  by  erecting  a  suitable 
monument.* 

'*  Mr.  Huskisson  was  truly  one  of  the  Nobles  of  Nature. 
He  achieved  greatness  by  mental  exertions ;  and  his  name 
is  endearing,  because  it  was  attainetl  by  those  patriot  ser- 
vices which  are  identifietl  with  revolutions  in  |X)liticaI 
science.  He  taught  nations  the  way  to  be  wisely  great  ;H 
and  in  bursting  the  shackles  which  restraineel  the  energies  j 
of  Trade,  gave  a  mighty  impulse  at  once  both  to  industry 
and  niiud.  ' 

**  Mr.  Huskisson  was  not  one  of  those  fortunate  politicians'  j 
who  are  prematurely  thrust  into  |x>wcr.  Though  early  dig- 
nified by  the  friendship  of  Mi-.  Dundas,  he  seems  to  have. 
wanted  those  qualities  that  exineiliate  the  great.   The  j)raise 
of  usefulness  could  not  be  denied  him  ;  but  his  colleaguea 
were  slow  to  recognize  in  him  the  attributes  which,  at  a  later* 
period,  rendered  him  so  formidable  to  his  opjKjnents  in  thc^ 
House  of  Commons.     With  au   unostentatiima  |)atri<>tisnt| 
he  was  content  to  suggest  measures,  and  allow  others  thej 
applause;  and  that  political  hundlity  umst  liave  been  great^ 
which  could  endure,  in  silence,  to  heai"  .awarded    to  less  i 
talented  co-ojx?rators,  the  praise  which,  of  right,  did  not 
belong  to  thcni. 

"  The  capacity  of  his  mind  was  large,  and  in  its  coni-^ 
prehension  looked  abroad  with  philosophic  lilxrality, 

•  It  was  imnwiIiatL-ly  resolvrrlj  that  a  splftiiJul  MunainenI  shnuldj 
be  erected  at  Liverj>ool,  and  a  large  sum  has  been  subscribed  by  the] 
inhabitants  for  tbvfl  purpo)«e.  A  tablet  recording  the  itttrlanohaty 
cutastrnphe  hn  al»t»  been  placed  on  the  spot  where  it  occurrod.  Tli«^ 
esfculinn  of  tbv  iiuimitnenl  itttcnded  io  be  raised  in  tho  l"!atbf>dnil 
rhurcli  at  Cbirbi'sU-r  has  bceu  i-oniuiitted  (o  Mr.  Carew,  uii  artiat  iif 
very  promisinjj  genius,  who  has  already  iliusbed  a  cast  of  it. 
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lectful  of  self,  and  solicitous  only  for  the  establishment  uf 
truth.  There  was  nothing  narrow  in  hh  views.  His  fmlicy 
was  marked  by  a  generous  philanthropy » that  contemplated 
man  every  where  as  a  fellow  being ;  ami  knowing  that  we 
were  intended  fur  other  purposes  than  those  which  ariiie  out 
of  warfare  and  enmity,  he  sought  to  establish  a  brother- 
hood  of  nations,  that  could  not  fail  to  promote  univcroal 
happiness,  and  increase  still  farther  the  greatness  of  his  own 
country.  For  what  he  has  accompHshe<l,  the  benedictionm 
of  the  intelligent  portion  uf  the  world  will  follow  hitn  to 
the  grave ;  and  while  men  will  bless  his  memory,  the  con>- 
mercial  world  will  lament  that  his  life  was  not  longer  spared 
to  consummate  the  great  work  he  had  so  nobly  began." 

On  his  retirement  from  office  in  1801,  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  received  a  nominal  penjfion  of  £1,200,  but 
netting  only  £900  a  year  (contingent  upon  his 
not  holding  any  office  of  that  value),  with  a  re* 
mainder  of  £615  to  Mrs.  Huvskisson,  to  commence 
from  his  death.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
'colonial  agent  for  the  island  of  Ceylon,  the  salary 
iof  which  was  at  first  £800  a  year,  but  was  after- 
wards  raised,  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  island, 
to  £1,200,  as  a  special  remuneration  of  his  valua- 
ble services.  When  placed  at  the  bead  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  he  considered  an  agency  as  in* 
compatible  with  that  high  appointment,  and 
[resigned  it.* 

Before  Lord  Liverpool's  political  demise  he  had, 
insolicited,  given  instructions  that  Mr.  Huskissoii 

Thin  WM  done  lonu  before  the  «u};|,'osticin  wua  stttrtcil  (whi.li  v*if. 
irricd  into  dfrct  in  1W26),  of  pivlnif  Wtm  »  wpanile  wlary  »«  Pi^nj. 
ent  «if  (hsi  Bonrd. 
VOL.  1.  t 
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should  be  designated  for  one  of  the  six  pensions 
of  £3,000,  which,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
Crown  is  empowered  to  bestow  on  persons  who 
have  served  particular  offices  for  a  certain  period, 
and  on  his  final  removal  from  Government  in  1828, 
he  entered  upon  the  receipt  of  this  pension,  in 
[which  his  former  one,  of  course,  merged. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Huskisson's  character  will 
challenge  the  closest  scrutiny.  There,  even  ca- 
lumny is  silent.  Those  who  profess  not  to  num- 
ber themselves  among  his  political  admirers  admit 
the  kindness  of  his  nature,  the  integrity  of  his 
^conduct,  and  the  purity  of  his  mind,  while  they 
)ear  undisputed  testimony  to  the  charm  of  his 
'manners  in  social  intercourse.  There  was,  never- 
theless, in  ordinary  society,  if  nothing  arose  to  call 
him  forth,  a  degree  of  restraint,  almost  of  coldness, 
in  his  demeanour,  which  did  not,  at  first,  prepos- 
sess m  his  favour,  and  which  caused  many  to  feel 
a  difficulty  in  making  his  acquaintance,  and  led 
'them  to  a  wrong  estimate  of  his  character  and  of  his 
disposition.  But  this  difficulty  once  mastered, — 
the  ice  once  broken — place  j'^oiirself  once  at  ease 
with  him, — ^no  one  was  more  delightful,  no  one 
possessed  greater  attraction,  and  all  impressions  of 
reserve  or  of  indifference  vanished  before  the  rapid 
transitions  of  intellectual  expression  which  lit  up  his 
countenance  as  he  conversed,  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
and  the  peculiar  sweetness  of  his  smile.  Constitu- 
tionally averse  from  all  display,  his  manner  was 
chiefly  captivating  from  the  indulgent  kindness,  the 
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easy  gaiety,  and  the  unaffected  simplicity  with 
which  he  laid  aside  all  traces  of  the  statesman »  and 
identified  himself  with  the  pursuits,  the  ioterests, 
and  the  feelings  of  others.  Fond  of  society,  he  was 
courted  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
he  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  and  friendship  with 
the  most  eminent  persons  of  all  parlies,  uninter- 
rupted by  any  diiterences  of  political  opinion. 
But  it  was  in  the  narrowest  and  inmost  circle  of 
domestic  life, — in  the  company  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends,  and  around  his  own  fireside,  that  all 
the  beauties  of  his  mind,  and  all  the  charms  of  his 
nature,  could  alone  be  appreciated.  It  was  there 
that  the  feelings  of  affection  towards  him  were 
sublimed  (if  the  expression  may  be  pardoned)  by 
the  admiration  of  his  superior  endowments  ;  it  was 
there  that  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  the 
benevolence  which  beamed  in  his  eye  and  marked 
every  sentiment  which  fell  from  his  lips,  were 
irresistibly  felt  and  acknowledged.  Whether  esti- 
mated as  husband,  relation,  or  friend — as  a  magis- 
trate, a  landlord,  or  a  master,  he  deserved  and  secu- 
red unbounded  love,  respect  and  confidence.  Cha- 
ritable without  ostentation,  his  purse  was  ever  open 
to  the  calls  of  distress.  No  misery  was  suffered  to 
exist  in  the  village  where  he  resided  :  the  Presi^ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  the  Secretary  of 
State,  never  refused  his  assistance  or  advice  to- 
wards adjusting  the  disputes,  or  arranging  the 
difficulties  of  his  humble  neighbours.  None  ever 
left  his  door  unrelieved,  and  none  ever  received 
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from  him  a  harsh  word.  Such  was  he  whom  it 
has  been  attempted  to  paint  in  the  most  repulsive 
colours,  to  represent  as  indifferent  to  the  wants 
and  sufferings  of  his  fellow-creatures,  as  ready  to 
view  the  misery  of  thousands  unmoved  for  the  sake 
of  an  experiment  in  political  economy ! 

"We  will  only  add,  that  **  if  ever  there  was  a  man, 
raised  above  his  fellows  by  station  and  ability, 
who  was  formed  to  conciliate  the  affection  and 
secure  the  esteem  of  those  who  were  his  inferiors 
in  both,  it  was  he  who  is  now  the  object  of  our 
just  and  deserved  regret."* 

*  From  a  sennon  preached  at  Liverpool,  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
funeral,  by  the  Rev.  Augustus  Campbell,  one  of  the  recton. 
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SPEECHES 


RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

WILLIAM    HUSKISSON, 

&c.  &c. 


LONDON  DOCKS'  BILL. 


Juiy6,  1804/ 


Thb  Docks,  undertaken  by  private  subscription  for  the  greater 
accommodation  and  security  of  Shipping,  Commerce,  and  Rerenae 
within  the  Port  of  London,  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  passed  on  the 
20th  of  June  1800,  being  nearly  completed, 

Mr.  HcsKissoN  (one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury) 
rote,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill,  *'  for  warehousing  goods  within  the  limits  of  certain 
docks  made  under  an  Act,  passed  in  the  thirty-ninth  and 

*  The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Ministry,  as  it  stood  at  this  time : 
Cabinet  Mmuten. 

The  Duke  of  Portland President  of  the  Council. 

Lord  ESdon    Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Earl  of  Westmorland   Lord  Privy  Seal. 

«.  ,    „       «r-ii-       n-^  \  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 

Right  Hon.  W.ll.am  P.tt J     ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Exchequer. 

Viscount  Melville ^ First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Earl  of  Chatham  Master-(ieneral  of  the  Ordnance. 

,  „     ,     .  r  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 

Lord  Hawkesbury    <      r,      1       . 

'  ■  t     Department. 

r     <l  Tf  tnr  /  Secretary    of  State    for    Foreign 

""^"^^ 1      Affairs. 
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fortieth  of  his  Majesty,  intituled,  *  An  Act  for  making  wet 

*  docks,  basons,  cuts,  and  otlier  works,  for  t!ic  greater  accom- 

*  moclationand  security  of  sliipjiiiig,  commerce,  and  revenue, 
'  within  the  port  of  London ;  antl  to  make  regulations  re^ 
'  lattng  to  the  said  docks." "^  Tlic  motion  was,  he  said,  one 
to  which  no  honourable  member,  he  trusted,  would  have 
any  objection.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed  it  would  afford 
satisfaction  to  every  one  to  learn  that  the  Londtni  Docks, 
towards  the  ojiening  of  which  he  was  about  to  projx)se 
certain  regulations,  were  in  so  great  a  state  of  forwardness, 
that  it  was  expected  they  woidd  be  ready  for  the  reception 
and  accommodation  of  shipping  early  in  the  month  of 
September.  The  objects  of  the  Bill  which  he  proposed  to 
bring  in  were  three-fold  :  (irst,  to  afford  additional  facilitien 
to  the  trade  of  the  port  of  London  ;  secondly,  to  provide 

„    ,  ,.       ,  r  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Deparl- 

c.ar I  Camden.. <  ^    .. ,..  >   .     ,,  ,     . 

l      mcnt  HI  W  ar  aim  tuo  tviKiitiie«<. 

Viscrnint  Castlereafjh I'rcsidinit  nf  ihi>  Bonril  nf  C<»ntrnl. 

,  ,.  ,  r  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 

Lord  Muierave S 

"  L      oastcr. 

Not  of  the  Cabinet. 

tipht  Hon.  William  Dundas  Secretary  at  War. 

Ri(2;ht  Hon.  Georg-i'  Canning  .Treasuror  Cff  (lie  Na\'y. 

Rinht  Hrtir.  (if'orce  Rose.. 7  ,   •      r,  ^  .     », 

ML.  If       1      ji^^L      c  V  Joint  Paymiuiter  of  the  Forces. 

Ril^'hl  Hon. Lord  Chas.SomerBet  i  •' 

The  Duke  of  Montrose    !»•.«.  ^  , 

.  „,      ,      ^  Wnint  rnstmaslor  rJeneral. 

Lord!  Charles  Spencer ,  J 

WiJlinm  Huskisson,  E*ij 1  -  •     nv 

.,,.„.        ,-,  „  .,  y  Secretaries  of  the  TroBsun'. 

VV  uliimi  fMuff^es  Bourne,  bsq.     J  , 

Sir  William  lirant .\faiiter  of  the  Rolln. 

Hon.  Spencer  Perceval    ., Altorney-General. 

Sir  Thomas  Manners  Sattuu  .Solicitor- General. 

Ministry  (\f  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  Hardwirke  ..Lord  Lieutenant. 

Lord  Redendale Lord  Chancellor. 

Sir  Kvan  Nepean Chief  Secretary. 

Right  Hon.  IsaarC'orry  , Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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for  the  greater  security  of  that  trade ;  and  thirdly,  to  pro- 
vide, at  the  same  time,  for  the  better  security  of  the 
revenue  arising  out  of  it  The  Bill  would  necessarily  em- 
brace a  variety  of  detail,  into  which  he  would  not  now 
enter;  but  these  constituted  its  principal  objects.  The 
regulations  contained  in  it  had  been  already  concerted  and 
planned  by  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  and  had  met 
with  the  approbation  of  all  those  to  whom  they  had  been 
submitted. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  said  Bill.  It  passed  through  the 
Route  witboat  opposition,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  28th 
of  July.  The  ceremony  of  the  opening  of  the  docks  took  place  on 
the  dOch  of  January  following. 


THE     BUDGET. 
March  28,  1806.« 

Lord  Henry  Petty,  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  having 
this  day  brought  forward  the  Budget, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  took  occasion  to  congratulate  the  House 
and  the  country  on  the  pledge  which. the  present  govern- 
ment had  given — a  pledge  which,  in  his  opinion,  did  them 
great  honour — that  they  would  adhere  to  the  system  <rf 

*  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  took  place  on 
the  23d  of  January,  a  new  Administration  was  shortly  after  formed, 
consisting  of  the  following  members  : 

Cnhinei  Ministers. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  President  of  the  Council. 

Lord   Erskine  Lord  Chancellor. 

Viscount  Sidmouth Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Lord  Grenville First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Lord  Howick    , First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Earl  of  MoixA „ Master-General  of  the  Ordnance. 
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finance  which  had  been  adopted  by  hi.s  ri^ht  lionourable 
friend,  wliu  was  now  no  more.  The  leading  feature  of  that 
system  was  to  raise  the  ways  and  means  as  much  as  yto^- 
sible,  in  such  a  M'ay  as  to  make  them  equal  the  supplies^ 
and  thert'by  to  keep  do\vn  the  amount  of  the  loauH  for 
which  it  might  be  necessary  to  contract  He  was  happy 
to  have  heard  this  pledge,  because,  from  certain  rumours 
which   were    current    out    of  doors,    the  friends   of   that 

(  Secrptarv  of  State  for  tLe   Home 
Earl  Spencer j      Dtpttrtment. 

_      f  Secretary    of    State  for    Foreier 
Rlpht  Hon.  Charles  Jamea  Fox  |      ji^^y^^^ 

,.,.    ,,  I  Set-rutun'  of  State  for  the  Depart*     I 

Rieht  Hon.  William  W  mdham  -I  '     ^  j  .i.    /^  i     •       *     1 

mgiii  •!  'u.  ^      meni  of   W  ar  and  the  Crilmiies.  I 

r  l^iini    Clitef  Justjce   of  the  Court      ' 
Lord  Ellenboroujrh |      ^^  ^.^^^,^  g^^^j^_ 

_  f  Chuncetlor  and   Under  Treasurer 

Lord  Henry  P«"y |      ^,f  ^^^^  Exchequer. 

A'ot  qf  the  Oibinet, 
Lord  Minto .♦ ....President  of  the  Board  of  Control- 

,      ,     ^  „     ,  f  CUaiu'cllor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lau-      , 

Enri  of  Derhv <  .  *  , 

t      caflter. 

Lord  Auckland........ President  nf  the  Board  of  Trade.       ' 

Right  Hon.  Richard  Fitzpatriek    Secretary  at  War- 

Rif^ht  Hon.  R.  B.  Sheridan Treuaurer  of  ihe  Na\'y.  ^^A 

^Earl  Teinplc............ \lo\ni  PayiMa^ter  of  the  Force..  .'H 

[  Lord  John  Townshcnd, ,.,.,,  J  H 

Earl  of  BuckmEliiimshire  ..,...">  ,  ■    .  t>     ^        .      r.  t 

,                           **  V  Joint  roBtinasler  General. 

[Earl  of  Carysiort J 

Ritrlit  Hon,  Nicholaa  Vansittart  1   -        ^     .        ,  ,,      rr. 

,  .^    „.        _  ^  feecretanes  of  the  Tren»ur\'. 

John  Kinfr,  r.!iq. J 

Sir  William  tirant Mailer  of  the  Rolls. 

Sir  Arthur  Pig'Ott... Atlorney-*^*neral. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly ,..,.,, .,„..„, ..Solicitor-General- 

Ministrjt  vf  Ireland. 

Duke  of  Bedford...,.,,,,,,,,,.. LordJLieuteiiBnt. 

Rig^ht  Hofi.  Gforfjj-  Pi>ii8onhy....,.ljnrd  Chanccnor. 

Rijfht  Hon.  William  Elliot Chief  Berretary. 

Right  Hod.  Sir  John  Newport  ...Chaucellor  of  the  Excbe<iuer. 
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nystcm  had  felt  a  considerahle  dep^'^e  of  uneasiness.  He 
ihcn  advertetl  tn  the  deficiencies  of  the  last  vear,  and  con- 
tended, tlial  they  arose  on  account  of  ser\'ice8  for  which  no 
/irants  had  lieen  niatle  by  Parliament.  Thi«,  he  said,  lie  did 
in  order  to  shew  that  his  lamented  frienil  had  twt  prejvircd 
his  accounts  with  that  nc<;li^nce  and  want  of  foresight, 
which  might  possibly  have  l>cen  attributed  to  hin>,  by  those 
who  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  anything  of  the  niAt- 
ter,  except  from  the  statement  of  the  noble  lonl.  He 
complimented  the  noble  lord  on  the  vigfjur  with  which  he 
had  called  forth  the  energies  and  rc!«>iirses  of  the  country, 
and  congratulated  the  country  on  those  reaourses  being 
such  as  to  preclude  every  idea  of  compromising  its  honour, 
for  the  sake  of  a  false  and  precarious  security. 


MH.llUSKISSONS  PLAN  FOR  S1.\II'LIFY1N(J  AND  REN- 
DERING  MURE  DEFINITE  THE  PUULIC  ACCOUNTS 

Pumiaotto  tlte  notice  which  he  had  ((iven, 

Mr.  HusKisKON  rose  to  bring  forward  his  promised  Re- 
solutions,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Plan  for  sim- 
plifying and  renilcring  more  definite  tlie  Accounts,  annually 
laid  before  Parliament,  of  the  receipts  and  issues  of  the 
Treasury  for  ptiblic  purposes  within  the  year.  After  ex- 
patiating ujKMi  the  wajit  of  regularity,  clearness,  and  pre- 
;cision,  in  the  4iccounts  annually  laid  before  the  House,  in 
|u«nce  of  their  not  l>eing  brought  up  to  one  general 
date,  the  honourable  gentleman  said,  the  object  of  his 
proposition  was,  that  the  accounts  should  all  Ik*  made  out 
up  to  the  oth  of  January  in  each  succeetling  year,  not  of 
the  receipts  and  issues  /or  the  year,  but  within  the  year. 
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ana  that  the  surplus,  if  any  be  then  remaining  in  lb 
Treasury,  shouUl  be  carrietl  to  the  account  of  the  next  yea 
also,  that  all  floatmg  debts  due  for  the  year,  and  not  th 
brought  forward,  shouUl  be  transforrc<l  in  like  manner 
to  the  next  year's  account ;  while  the  Ij^rds  of  the  Trea- 
sury shoulil  \k'  enabled  to  issue  out  of  the  next  year's 
revenue,  jiayinent  for  any  bills  so  furnished  jifter  the 
5th  of  January,  for  purjioses  ordered  for  the  precetling 
year- 
There  was  also  another  proposition  which  he  had  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House,  which  would  not  only  tend  still  further 
to  simplify  tlie  public  accounts,  but  effect  a  considerable 
saving  to  the  public,  by  enabling  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  pay  off  quarterly  a  certain  portion  of  outstanding 
Exchequer  bills,  and  thereby  to  save  to  the  public  the 
interest  that  must  grow  thereon  by  longer  outstanding,  as 
waa  usual,  while  considerable  balances  were  remaining  \tk 
the  treasury.  This  proposition  was  to  perpetuate  the 
taxes  on  malt,  land,  sugar,  and  (K?nsions,  which  at  prettetit 
were  vuted  annually,  om\  estimated  each  year  to  produce 
about  2,750,000^.  The  produce  nf  these  taxes,  instead  of 
standing  on  a  distinct  account,  lie  proposed  sliould  be  car- 
ied  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  ;  and  that,  in  lieu  thereof, 
three  millions  a  year  should  be  granted  out  of  that  fund 
to  his  Majesty,  for  the  purpises  to  which  those  taxes  were 
appropriated. 

He  apologized  to  the  House  for  bringing  forward  these 
propositions  himself,  being  well  aware  that  he  wanted  that 
weight  and  consideration,  which  could  best  give  them  autho- 
rity ;  but  he  had  submitted  them  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchet|uer,  and  they  had  had  the  goo<I  fortune  to  meet  with 
the  noble  lord's  approbation.  He  thought  it,  besides,  the 
duty  of  every  member  to  suggest  to  his  Majesty *s  minbters 
and  to  parliament,  any  project  which  he  couccivcci  likely 
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to  be  of  public  utility.     The  honourable  gentleman   th.» 
moved  the  following  llesolutions  : — 

1.  "  That  an  account  of  the  total  receipt  of  the  Exchc> 
qucr,  whether  for  ordinary  or  extraordinary  resources,  axu\ 
of  the  total  iiisues  therefrom,  be  made  up  to,  and  closed  on, 
the  5th  day  of  January  in  each  year,  to  commence  from 
the  5th  of  January  1808;  and  that  fsuch  account  be  laid 
before  this  House  within  thirty  days  after  the  opening  of 
any  session  of  parliament  which  may  take  place  subsetjueiit 
to  the  Baid  5th  of  January  1808,  or  of  any  succeeding 
year,  aiid  within  thirty  days  after  such  5th  day  of  January, 
iyi  case  the  scission  hhould  be  ojxnied  j)rior  to  that  day. 
.  2.  *'  That  whatever  sum  shall  remain  in  the  recei|>t  of 
the  Exchequer  on  the  said  5th  of  January  1808,  being  part 
of  the  grants  for  the  service  of  the  year  1807,  and  also  the 
balances  in  the  haiuiH  of  the  trqa^iurer  of  the  navy,  the 
paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  ordnajice, 
being  also  part  of  the  said  grants  respectively,  be  considered 
as  a  surplus  of  the  grants  of  the  said  year,  applicable  to  the 
aervice  of  the  year  1808  ;  ond  so  on  for  each  succeeding  year. 

8w  "  That  it  shall,  nevertheless,  be  in  the  power  of  tho 
lA)rds  Comnnssioners  of  the  Treasury,  lo  direct  all  such 
balances,  either  remaining  in  the  Exchet^uer,  or  in  tlie 
haiids  of  the  treasurers  and  ]}ayniasters  aforesaid,  to  be  used 
And  applied,  at  any  time  subseijuent  to  the  said  5th  of 
January  of  the  year  1808,  or  of  any  succeeding  year,  in 
continuance  of  the  services  for  which  they  were  originally 
granted,  without  any  further  vote  of  this  House. 

4  **  That  an  account  of  all  such  balances  as  aforesaid, 
be  laid  before  this  House  within  thirty  days  after  the  open- 
ing of  any  session  of  parliament  which  may  take  place  sub- 
aequent  to  the  5th  of  January  1808,  tirof  any  succeeding 
jrear,  and  within  thirty  days  after  such  5th  day  of  tlanuary, 
in.  case  the  session  should  be  oj^'ned  prior  to  tlwt  day 
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5.  "  That  the  amount  of  all  such  balances,  stated  in  the 
said  acfount,  be  carried  to  the  credit,  and  taken  in  dinni- 
nution,  of  ways  and  means  which  may  be  granted  for  the  ■• 
sen-ice  of  the  year  in  which  such  account  may  be  laid. 

6.  '*  That  all  demands  outstanding,  under  any  of  the 
following  heads  of  service,  vix.  '  Treasury,  Navy,  Army, 
Ordnance,  and  Barracks,'  and  which  shall  remain  unsatis- 
fietl  on  the  5th  of  January  aforesaid,  be  carried  to  the 
charge  of  the  ensuing  year ;  but,  inasmuch  as  tlie  amount 
of  these  demands  may  be  considered  as  floating  debts  from 
year  to  year,  tliat  provision  should  be  made,  in  the  supply 
of  each  year,  for  the  discharge  of  such  part  of  them  only 
aa,  upon  the  estimates  to  be  laid  Iwfore  the  House  for  these 
several  services,  may  be  stated  to  be  an  excess  of  such 
floating  debt  at  the  commencement,  over  and  alwve  the 
amount  at  which  it  may  probably  remain  at  the  close  of 
such  year ;  and  that  the  amount  of  Piich  probable  excess, 
if  any,  be  regularly  stated  in,  and  form  a  part  of,  the  several 
estimates  aforesaid.  JtM 

7.  '*  That  an  account  of  all  such  floating  debts  be  lairf^^ 
annually  before  this  House,  in  the  same  maimer,  and  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  account  required  by  the  fourth  of  these 
restitutions. 

8.  "  That  the  annual  surjilus,  or  growing  pnxkice  of  th 
Consolidated  Fund  of  Great  Britain  (forming  |iart  of  the 
ordinary  annual  revenue),  and  now  grantetl  for  one  year^ 
terminating  on  the  5th  of  April  next,  in  case  it  should  \je 
thought  fit,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  to  continue 
the  grant  of  the  same,  be  further  granted  from  the  said 
5th  of  April  1807,  to  the  5th  of  January  1808,  and  from 
thenceforth,  from  year  to  year,  so  that  the  grant  of  each 
successive  year  should  terminate  on  the  5th  of  January  of  ^^ 
the  year  ensuing.  ^H 

9.  "  That,  in  the  account  annually  laid  before  Parlia-  ^* 
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raent,  intituled,  *  An  Account  of  the  DispoeitiDn  of  Grants 
for  Great  Britain/  the  amount  of  each  separate  vote  or 
grant  <^  this  House,  as  enumerated  in  the  Af^ropriaticm 
Act,  the  sum  paid  upon  each  such  vote,  and  the  siun,  if 
any,  remaining  to  be  issued  from  the  Exchequer,  be  speci- 
fied s^Hurately  and  distinctly ;  and  that  this  account  be 
ttjade  up  to,  and  closed  on,  the  5th  of  January  in  each 
year,  and  not  carried  on  to  any  later  period* 

Lord  Henry  Petty  said,  that  the  Resolutiomi  had  his  entire  appro- 
bation,  beeaiue  he  conceived  that  a  plan,  having  for  its  object  to 
nnkA  tk«  Pttblic  Accounta  »0  clear  and  aa  intelligible  as  possible,  was 
extremeiy  desirable ;  and  he  should  be  happy  to  avail  himself  of  the 
honoarable  gentlenum's  suggestions,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying 
it  into  effect.  The  Resolutions  were  agreed  to;  after  which  Mr. 
Hu^dssoh  moved,  '*  That  it  would  be  a  considerable  saving  to  the 
public,  thttt  the  annual  duty  upon  malt  and  sugar  should  be  rendered 
permanent,  and  carried  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  Consolidated 
Fond,  if  not  otherwise  appropriated."  The  resolntion  was  objected 
to  by  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Perceval,  as  trenching  upon  a  constitutional 
privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  abridging  the  wholesomai 
check  which  it  held  upon  the  Crown  of  withholding  the  supplies. 
Mr.  Huskisson  maintained,  that  his  resolution  would  give  the  Crown 
no  power  whatever  over  the  public  purse,  as  the  supplies  must  be 
voted  £roia  year. to  year;  but  as  the  senee  of  the  House  appeared 
to  be  against  it,  he  would  withdraw  it. 


Sir  Francis  BurJi^tt  this  day  LHunplnini'd  In  the  Hnufse, 
certain  ground,  belonpnp  to  Chelseii  Huspital,  lyii»g  olong  the  hi 
i>f  the  Thaniea,  and  parlicuSarly  i-alculated  for  the  air  and  exercise  of 
the  ponsioners  of  that  groat  tmtionuL  eslablishraent,  wa«  about  to  be 
consigned  over  to  the  unt*  and  possession  of  Colonel  Gordnn  for  build- 
ing; by  the  erection  of  which  the  infirmary 'W'<Mjld  be  owipcd  uptua 
degree  inj urious  toitv  iuumteq.  The  liunonntblu  buronet  ouucluded 
with  moving  fur  a  copy  of  the  warrant  under  which  the  said  grunt  «*as 
made  to  the  CotoneL 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  that  the  plan  of  the  infirmary 
bail  been  transinittt'tl  to  the  Treasury  by  the  governors, 
physiciaa,  and  surveyor  of  the  hospittd,  and  they  had  fixed 
iipju  (he  s|wt  as  the  most  convenient  and  best  situation. 
CoK>nel  GonUm,  having  been  infomied  that  the  land  in 
ciuestiou  was  to  be  let  for  building  on,  haul  offered  the 
terms  of  the  vahiation,  and  if  the  honourable  baronet  had 
ap]>liLtl  and  offered  more  than  any  other  person^  he  would 

*  The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Ministr)-,  as  it  stood  Bt  this  time : 
Cabinet  Miuinterx. 

Earl  Camden.,,,,,.,, President  of  the  Council. 

Lord  Kbiitn Lord  Chancellor. 

Earl  of  Westmorland   Lord  Privy  Sea!. 

Duke  of  Portland First  Lord  of  the  Troa<iur>'. 

Lord  Rliilgjave First  Lord  of  the  AdmiraUy. 

Earl  of  Chathuni  Master-tleneral  of  the  Ordnance. 

Earl  Bathurst    ^,...„ President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

,       .,,      .      ,  fSecrt'larv'  of  Slate  for  the  flome 

Lord  Hawkcsburv <      ,. 

^  I      Department. 

„.   ,     „        ,,  ^  f  Seeretnry    of    State    for    Foreiini 

Right  Hon.  (teorge  Canning  ...  \       \er    . 

Lord  Custlereajfh /  ^'^^'^^^  "f  ^^^^  ^^'  ^^e  Depart- 

iL      "it*nt  of  War  and  the  Coloaice. 

{Chancellor  nnd  Under-Trcasurtr 
of  the  Kxcheijucr,  and  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Duchv  of  Luicaater. 
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have  had  it.  He  denied  that  the  infirmary  would  be  cooped 
up  in  the  manner  described.  The  Treasury  had  been 
cautious  that  no  house  should  be  built,  so  as  to  annoy  the 
hospital,  and  a  special  instruction  had  been  given  to  the 
surveyor-general  on  that  head. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to ;  but,  on  the  20th, 

Mr.  HusKissoM  took  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  again  to  the  subject.  He  observed,  that  as, 
from  the  statement  which  had  been  made,  there  was  some 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  building  about  to  be  erected 
by  Colonel  Gordon  would  interfere  with  the  comfort  and  con- 
veni^ice  of  the  inmates  of  the  hospital,  he  had  thought  it 
bis  duty  to  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the  ground 
iailluded  to.  This  duty  he  felt  that  he  owed  to  the  House 
and  to  the  honourable  baronet ;  and  he  was  free  to  confess, 
that  the  result  of  his  visit  was  a  conviction,  that  Colonel 
Gordon's  house  was  about  to  be  erected  upon  a  site  very 
inconvenient  for  the  infirmary.     But,  at  the  same  time,  he 


Right  Hon.  George  Rose    .„ ...  < 


f  Joint  Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 


Not  of  (he  Cabiitet. 
Rt.  Hon.  Robt.  Saunders  Dundas... President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Vice-President  of   the   Board   of 
Trade,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy- 
Sir  James  Pulteney,  Bart Secretarj-  at  War. 

Lord  Charles  Somerset  ... 
Right  Hon.  Charles  Long 

Earl  of  Chichester  \  ,  .     „  ^  . 

n    I    f  o     J    ■  L  f  Joint  rostmaster-General. 

Earl  of  Sandwich j 

William  Huskisson,  Esq 1  .  ,     ^ 

Hon.  Henry  Wellesley    /  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 

Sir  William  Grant    Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs Attorney- General. 

Sir  Thomas  Plomer ...Solicitor-General. 

Mhiistry  of  Ireland. 

Ddre  of  Richmond  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Lord  Manners  Lord  Chancellor. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  Chief  Secretary. 

Right  Hon.  John  Foster Chancellor  of  the  Exehcqucr. 
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wished  it  to  be  umlerstootl,  that  this  discovery  involved  no 
contradictitm  of  the  statement  wlijeh  he  liod  on  a  former 
eveniiif/  submitted  to  the  House,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Treasury.  In  consequence,  however,  of  this 
discovery,  he  had  thoujjht  proper  to  take  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  to  inspect  tlie  }>reniises,  and  the  effiwtof  that  visit 
If  aa,  that,  upon  a  consultation  with  the  governors  of  the 
hospital,  it  was  detennined,  tliat  the  site  of  Colonel  Gordon's 
bouse  should  be  removed. 


MR.  UARDLES  PLAN  OF  PUBLIC  ECONOMY. 

June  19. 

At  u  public  meetingf,  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tevern  on  the 
2;M  !»/  May,  to  cek'hrnte  the  iinnivor<*iirv  <»!*  8ir  Frnni-is  Btinlctt'9  re- 
Uini  fnr  Westriiinster,  Mr.  Wordie,  in  the  eonrse  of  his  uddress  to  the 
company,  stated,  thai  he  had  studied  the  sulijet't  of  finance  And  wu' 
convinced,  that  tho  ninountof  the  Inromc-tAX  mijrht  be  dune  »wav,  and 
thut  thus  upwards  gf  eleven  niilUons  a  year  miffht  be  saved  to  the 
countr}'.     He  added^  thiit  if  he  should  at  any  tiiue  be  called  upon  Ui  say 
how  this  great  8ttvtng  might  be  effected,  he  would  readily  accept  the 
diallengc.     Upon  this,  Mr.  Tiemuv,  two  days  after,  fnun  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Cotnmciris,  cnllcd  opon  the  honiuirablc  f^eotlfmnn  to  pro- 
dace  his  plan,  or  *tatid  convicted  in  the  face  of  the  country'.     Mr.' 
Wardle  replied,  that  befor«  the  end  of  the  session  be  would  rtate  the 
gnjunds  upon  which  be  had  formed  his  opinion.     Accordingly,  he  tbia  . 
day,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  went  over  the  varioiia  itenu^. 
in  which  he  conceived  9B'vin|rs  might  be  effected,  to  the    extent  of  t 
1I>,31G,193A  I.3.V.  4*/.     He  concluded  by  moving  for  a  series  of  accounts, 
twenty-four  in  number,  which  if  produced  would, ho. ^aid,  enable  him' 
to  go  further  into  detail,  early  in  the  ensuing  session.     On  the  question 
being  put  upon  the  first  motion, 

Mr.  HusKisEON  rose,  and  said: 
Mr,  S|>eaker :  With  whatever  feelings  of  surprif*  and 
regret  1  may  have  witnessed  the  conduct  of  the  honourable 
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gentleman,  on  the  occasion  of  his  6rst  broaching,  in  another 
place,  the  subject  which  he  has  now  at  last  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  those  feelings  have  by  no 
means  been  weakened,  either  by  the  explanation  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  ju8t  given  of  the  motives  by 
which  he  has  been  actuated,  or  by  the  statement  which  he 
has  submitted  to  tlie  House  in  support  of  his  proposition^ 
If,  in  the  first  int^lonce,  I  obstTveit  with  astonishment  a 
member  of  tliis  House,  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  public 
purse,  and  one  too  who  professes  to  watch  over  the  public 
expenditure  with  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  jealousy 
and  anxiety,  seeking  on  opportunity,  not  during  the  recess 
of  parliament,  but  in  the  middle  of  a  session — not  in  this 
House,  but  at  a  public  meeting— of  stating  that  he  could 
point  out  a  plan  by  which  eleven  millions  a  year  might  be 
saved  to  the  lountry,  that  astonishment  was,  if  |Kwsiblc, 
increased  when  I  saw  the  honourable  gentleman  attending, 
day  after  day,  in  his  place  here,  without  giving  the  House 
aay  intimation  of  ilie  means  by  which  this  most  desirable 
object  might  l>e  effected.  The  honourable  gentleman  could 
not  be  ignorant  that,  on  the  one  hand,  such  a  declaration 
was  calculated  to  make  a  strong  impression  out  of  doors ; 
that,  from  the  character  of  the  meeting  at  which  it  was 
made,  it  would  l)e  dii^seminuted  through  the  public  with  a 
mischievous  activity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was 
ooly  in  this  House  that  the  plan  could  be  discussed  with 
a  view  to  any  beneficial  result,  or  that  any  practical  measure 
could  be  taken  for  attaining  its  professed  cjbjeet.  And  yet, 
Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman  has  just  informed  us,  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  have  brought  forward  any  part  of 
this  notable  scheme  in  the  present  session.  In  a  tone 
almost  of  anger  and  complaint,  he  tells  us,  that  he  has  Ikvu 
goaded  and  challenged  by  the  frequent  calls  made  uimui 
hira  here ;  tliat,  yielding  to  such  im]x>rtuuity,  and  not  to 
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any  sense  of  his  public  duty,  he,  on  this  the  lost  day  of  the 
session,  condescends  to  point  out  the  means  of  relieving  the 
public  from  the  pressure  of  the  property  tax. 

What,  Sir,  is  the  li^ht  in  which  the  honourable  gentle- 
man places  his  own  conduct  by  his  statetnent  of  this  even- 
ing ?  Th'o  months  ago  he  had  ascertained,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction,  I  presume,  of  his  own  mind,  that  a  tax  pro- 
ducing upwards  of  eleven  millions  a  year  could  be  taken  off, 
without  any  detriment  to  the  public  service :  he  had,  at 
that  time,  so  completely  matured  the  measures  of  reform, 
by  which  this  saving  coidd  be  effected,  as  publicly  to 
ivcord  his  opinion ;  and  to-night  he  tcUs  you,  that  it  never 
was  his  intention,  in  this  session,  to  follow  up  that  opinion 
by  any  projwsition  in  this  House !  In  the  view  of  the 
honouralvle  gentleman,  then,  the  sjiving  of  eleven  millions 
is  a  matter  of  such  little  moment,  that  the  means  of  effect- 
ing  it  being  tiiscovered  by  him  in  the  middle  of  one  session, 
it  consists  with  his  sense  of  public  duty  to  postpone  the 
application  of  those  means  till  the  next.  But  it  also  con- 
sists with  this  same  sense  of  duty,  in  the  mind  of  the 
honourable  gentlemmii,  to  send  forth  the  assertion  to  the 
public,  under  such  circumstances,  and  coupled  with  such 
sentiments,  as  appeared  to  the  meeting  at  which  it  was 
first  uttered,  best  calculated  to  create  an  impression,  that 
the  blame  of  the  continuance  of  this  tax  is  solely  to  be 
attributed  to  the  corruption  of  this  House.  The  blame, 
if  blame  there  be,  of  not  haWng  investigated  the  honourable 
gentleman's  plan  of  economy  in  this  session  must  fall  en- 
tirely upon  himself.  The  mischief  likewise,  if  mischief 
ensue  from  his  indiscreet  assertions,  must  l)e  laid  entirely 
at  his  door.  The  delusion  and  the  disap]X>intment  are 
equally  of  his  own  creating. 

That  the  honourable  gentleman's  plan  will  end  in  the 
disappointment  of  those  who  gave  cre<lit  to  his  assertions 
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JUst,  I  think,  Sir,  be  obvious  to  every  mernbci-  of  thi» 
'fiouse,  who  has  listened  to  the  details  brought  forward  by 
the  honourable  gentleman.     I  shall  not  attempt  to  foUow 
lim  through  all  those  details.     If,  indee<K  tlioy  had  Ixvn 
iup}X)rtcd  by  any  thing  like  reasoning  or  proof,  I  nu'ght 
ivc  found  it  necessary  to  trespass  upon  the  indulgence  of 
Hou^e,  with  such  statements  as  the  arguments  of  the 
iKHiruble   gentleman    nnglit    have   npjx^retl    to   me    to 
'require ;  but  when  the  honourable  gentleman  brings  forward 
nothing  but  a  string  of  bare  assertions,  it  would  Iht  a  waste 
of  time  to  meet  them  in  detail  by  other  assertions  of  an 
>po«ite  nature.     Indeed,  Sir,  from  the  manner  in  which 
honourable  gentleman  treats  thi»  subject,  I  am  at  a 
to  understand  why  he  should  confine  his  savings  to 
iven  millions.     With  the  same  facility,  and  by  the  same 
trncess,  he  might  produce  a  saving  of  twenty ;  and  cer- 
inly  there  are  otlier  reformers,  out  of  dotjrs,  with  a  degree 
>f  self-confidence  ecpial  to  that  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
flnan,  who  do  not  scruple  to  tell  the  public,  that  twenty  mil- 
is  might  be  saved  without  any  detriment  to  the  public 
;r\'icc.     Their  assertions,   I  make   no   doubt,   are  made 
with  the  same  sincerity,  proclaimed  with  the  aMK  patriotic 
nevrs,  and  calculated  to  produce  the  same  beneiicial  pur- 
a.H  those  of  tlic  honourable  gentleman.     He,  however, 
only  liound  by  the  miiKir  |>ledge ;  but  having  been  the 
first  to  start,    his  anxiety  to  redeem    that   pledge  may, 
.|X'rhaps,  have  been  quickened  this  evening,  by  the  bolder 
Strides  of  tho»e  who  have  since  followed  him  in  this  mighty 
?r. 
Sir,  the  first  idea  of  this  saving  appears  to  have  sug- 
ested  itnelf  to  the  honourable  gentleman's  mind  in  cons»> 
quencc  of  a  discovery  ho  made  in  the  annual  accounts, 
that  the  total  expenditure  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  year 
ling  the  5th  of  January  1808,  was  seventy-one  millions. 
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and  that  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January  1609)  it 
seventy-nine  millions.  The  honourable  gentleman  finds  m 
increase  of  charge  to  tlie  amount  of  eight  millions,  and  the 
necessary  and  natural  inference  is,  that  a  saving  of  eleren 
millions  inay  he  made.  Having  come  to  this  irresistible 
conclusion,  the  honourable  gendeman  haptens  to  publiati 
his  discovery  at  the  Crown  and  iVnchor,  and  has  smov 
laboured  to  make  up  an  account,  shewing  the  means  by 
which  tliis  saving  may  lie  effected. 

Before,  Sir,  I  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  on  those  means, 
I  will  endeavour  to  state  very  shortly  to  the  House  the 
principal  causes  of  the  increased  expense  in  the  year  18091, 
compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year.     This  part  of 
the  case  might  have  embarrassed  the  honourable  gentle^ 
man's  calculation,  and  he,  therefore,  very  discreetly  appean 
to  have  excluded  it  altogether  from  his  account     In  tl» 
first  place,  there  h  the  augmentation  to  the  charge  of  €tw 
public  debt,  occasioned  by  the  loan  of  the  year,  amounting 
to  alxi^ut  800,000/.  ;  in  the  navy,  an  increased  expense  of 
1,600,000/.,   owing  principally  to  the  increased  price  <rf. 
naval  stores ;  in  the  army,  an  increase  to  the  same  amouoti) 
owing  to  the  augmentation  of  our  regular  force,  and  to  our 
having  had  a  great  proportion  of  that  force  employed  ia 
active  operations  in  Spain  and  Portugal.     There  is  alat* 
1,500,000^  in  arrear  of  debt  due  by  the  public  to  thS 
East-India  Company,  for  services  performed  by  tliem  il/l 
former  years ;  and  about  3,000,000/.  of  pecuniary  aid  tot 
our   allies,  of  which  1,200,000/.  was  sent  to  the  king  oft 
Sweden,  under  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  the  ii  iiiifai^l 
der  to  aid  the  |mtriotic  efforts  of  the  Spaniards,  with  iht 
concurrence  and  approbation  of  every  man  in  the  kiugdcaftii 
I  must  leave  the  Huutie  and  the  public  to  judgv,  viiclliBq 
any  of  tho^  branches  of  expenditure  could  have  hetat 
abridged  coDsistently  with  justice  or  sound  policy,  and- 
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ill  now  proceed  tu  the  eoasideradon  of  the  plan  which 
le  honoiirahle  ^^cntleroan  has  xubmittcci  for  the  approba* 
of  the  House.  I 

His  first  proposa]  was  to  (lishnml  the  two  regimenls  of 
life-guards.    They   ore    rejiresenteii    by    the    honourable 
mtleman   to  be    *'  perfectly  unaeceanry  C  but  I  thinks 
when  the  HouHe  cxm&iders  not  only  tliat  these  corps  are 
connected  with  the  splendour  of  the  tlirone  and  are  called 
upon  to  attend  u{K>n  the  Soverei^  m  henever  he  visits  any 
public  place  in  Uie  metropolis,  but  that  their  services  are 
Inquired  on   all   occaaona  of  public   ceremony^  and   are 
eaamtial  for  tl^e  preservation  of  public  tranquiJlitv  and 
|;ood  order,  they  wJl  not  he  disp«>»ed  to  allow  the  honour- 
able genlettuin  to   take   credit  for  this  profXJtted  savings 
Indeed^  it  must  be  obvious,  that  if  these  two  corp»  were 
luced,  other  corps  of  cavalry,  ut  least  to  the  same  extent, 
>uld  be  requisite  fur  the  service  and  police  of  Lonrlon ; 
and  the  utmost  saving,  therefore,  that  could  \ie  eflected  by 
the  sacrifice  of  tlie  other  onnsiderations  to  which  I  have 
^^eferred,  would  be  the  paltry  dilierence  between  the  pay  of 
^H|ie  Life-guards,  and  tliat  of  cavalry  of  the  line. 
^B*  The  next  saving  is  of  a  more  extensive  and  sweeping 
^li«liire'.    The  honourable  gentleman  proposes  to  reduce  the 
Cavalry  at  once  to  fifteen  thousand  men.    Unquestionably, 
Sir,  if  fifteen  thousand  men  be  a  sufficient  body  of  cavalry 
for  this  country  to  maintain,  all  above  that  number  should  i 
bo  reduced;  but  the  honourable  gentleman  assumes  the 
and  if  we  are  prejiared,  upon  tlie  mere  ipse  divit  of 
It  honourable  gentleman,  to  disband  nearly  one-half  of 
ir  cavalry,  the  saving  must  follow  as  a  matter  of  course, 
is  DO  wonderful  discovery.     But  is  the  House  pre- 
to  act  upon  the  bare  assertion  of  the  honourable 
gentleman,  and  to  allow   his  authority,   unsupfwrted    by 
say  statement  or  argument  whatever,  unaccom)}anied  with 
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any  comparative  view  of  the  proportion  which  the  cavalry  of 
an  army  like  ours  ought  to  bear  to  its  infantry,  to  act  upon 
this  great  military  question,  and  to  outweigh  the  opinions 
of  a]l  the  great  military  characters  who  have  been  con- 
sulted upon  this  subject,  and  the  judgment  of  the  House 
itself? 

Indeed,  Sir,  the  time  which  the  honourable  gentle- 
man has  chosen  for  proposing  this  reduction  is  somewhat 
singular.  It  is  precisely  at  a  moment  when  a  considerable 
projjortion  of  our  cavalry  is  distinguishing  itself  upon 
foreign  service — when  we  are  called  upon  from  all  quarters 
to  send  a  much  larger  corps  to  co-operate  with  our  allien— 
and  when  our  decisive  superiority  in  this  description  of 
force  has  recently  been  so  strongly  marked  and  acknow- 
ledged by  our  own  generals,  and  felt  by  our  enemies. 
This  is  the  period  of  tlie  war  which  the  honourable  gentle- 
man selects,  in  order  to  bring  forward  a  proposal  to  get  rid 
of  nearly  one-half  of  the  cavalry. 

To  die  Foreign  Corps,  his  next  head  of  retrenchment,  the 
honourable  gentleman  shews  still  less  of  his  indulgence. 
They  must  be  swept  away  altogether.  He  has  talked  of 
tliem  as  a  description  of  men  not  to  be  tolerated— whose 
existence  as  a  military  corps  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country 
— and  whose  conduct  on  service  has  shown  them  to  b* 
destitute  both  of  fidelity  and  courage.  Sir,  in  this  general 
description  I  can  by  no  means  concur :  such  cluurges  ap- 
pear to  me  as  contrary  to  recorded  facts,  as  they  are  cnid 
and  illiberal  towards  that  meritorious  class  of  men  who* 
from  feelings  of  loyalty  and  fidelity  above  all  praise,  have 
been  the  vicliius,  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  of  that  dreadful 
revolution  which  began  by  their  ruin,  and  has  now  nearly 
effected  the  ruin  of  the  civilized  world.  That  some  triAiag 
instances  of  misconduct  may  have  occurred  in  the  emigrant 
corps,  as  they  do  in  all  other  corps~-that  some  of  them 
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''were  r«Tirito(i  by  mrthods  whfch  f  never  did'  ftj^piyire  6f— 

^'are  facts  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  :  hut  those  in- 

['trtances  have  been  artfully  and  grossly  exaggerated,  whilst 

their  deeds  of  gallantr)'  and  hennsm  are  kept  out  of  sight. 

I T  wrin  not  detain  the  House  by  recalling  thcni  at  present ; 

hui  if  the  honourable  gentleman  is  at  a  lo!»s  for  one  iti- 

'ptanee,  let  hira  look  at  the  siege  of  Ypres  by  the  French  in 

Kthe  last  war,  when  an  emigrant  regiment  sallietl  forth  vrtth 

^TB  spirit    never  excelled,  to  cut  its  way   through  tlie  b©. 

^isieging  army — an  attempt  which  excited  the  admiration 

^and  surprise  of  the  British  and  Austrian  commanders,  when 

the  few  who  had  survived  the  desperate  enterprize  joineil 

Plhe  allied  forces. 

But,  Sir,  what,  I  Mk,  is  the  description  of  foreign 
which  we  now  possess,  and  which  the  honourable 
itleman  is  so  anxious  to  dismiss  ignominiously  from 
>ar  service  ?  They  consist  of  men,  born  subjects  of,  and 
ing  allegiance  to,  the  same  Sovereign  as  ourselve*— of 
len  who,  when  driven  from  Hanover  by  the  unprovoked 
rion  of  the  enemy,  sought  an  asylum  in  this  country, 
lat  course,  on  that  occiwion,  would  the  honourable 
pgcntlcman  have  taken .'  Would  he  have  repelled  them 
>m  our  shores  ?  Would  he  have  advised  his  and  their 
rereign  to  have  shut  his  ports,  and  rcfiised  his  protection 
men  who  had  such  strong  claims  to  that  protection  ? 
^ould  he  have  driven  them  in  despair  into  the  ranks  of 
Ihe  enemy,  or  would  he  now  send  them  back  to  Hanover, 
tn  onlcr  that  a  conscription  may  force  tiiem  into  those 
iks?  Had  such  been  our  policy  the  chance  of  war 
Jght,  perhaps,  have  brouglit  them  into  this  country  as 
.,  and  insteail  of  paying  them  to  fight  our  battles, 
\..  ..i.-!kt  now  have  had  to  maintain  them  at  nearly  the 
expense,  mixed  in  our  prisons  with  the  inveterate 
enemies  of  this  country.     Is  tliis  the  only  footing  upon 
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which  the  honourable  gentleman  would  have  been  willing 
to  have  given  tliein  an  asylum  ?  ( | 

To  the  loose  general  charge  which  the  honourable  gentle-l 
man  has  thrown  out  against  them,  «f  misconduct  in  thefield^j 
I  can  only  oppose  the  authority  of  the  British  generals  undec 
whom  they  have  served  in  Zealand, and  on  the  Peninsula;] 
and  I  truMt  their  favourable  testimony  will  have  as  much 
weight  with  the  House  as  the  unsup{>orted  assertion  of  the 
honourable  gent]em.in.     jVfter  all>  the  House  must  recol- 
lect, that  if  we  disband  and  send  home  these  twenty  thouJ 
sand  foreigners,  this  diminution  in  our  army  must  be  mad^ 
up  by  an  equid  nimdjer  of  Englishmen,  to  be  raised  at  a 
much  greater,  ami  maintained  at  an  etjual  expense  ;  so  tliat 
this  discovery  of  the  honourable  gentleman  would  effect  no 
saving,  unless  he  could   also  persuade  the  House   and   the 
country,  that  our  regular  force,  which  it  has  been  the  uni- 
form endeavour  of  the  House  to  augment,  could   undergo 
a  reduction  of  twenty  thousand  men,  without  any  incon- 
venience. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Local  Militia,  I  shall  not  detain  the 
House  by  any  detail  The  honourable  gentleman  has 
called  it  "  the  most  profligate  of  all  establishments.""  I 
shall  only  say,  that  it  is  an  establishment  called  for  by  the 
voice  of  the  country,  and  by  the  sense  of  this  House ;  that 
it  is  the  description  of  force  which,  from  its  nature  and  com- 
position, seems,  of  all  others,  the  least  calculated  to  increase 
patronage,  and  to  afiortl  sco|>c  for  profligate  establishments ; 
and  that  the  honourable  gentleman,  with  his  view  of 
the  subject,  should  have  opposed  the  measure  itself,  when 
it  was  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament — a  course 
which  I  do  not  recollect  him  to  have  taken.  But  when 
Parliament  has  directed  this  force  to  be  provided,  the 
executive  government  would  be  grossly  remiss  if  it  neg- 
lected to  carry  the  law  into  execution ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
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would  be  impossible  to  raise,  emlxxly,  and  officer  so 
gc  a  force,  without  incurring  the  full  amount  of  expense 
ted  by  parliament  for  this  purpose.  So  long,  there- 
re,  as  this  force  is  maintaineti  ii}>m  its  present  fooling, 
e  honourable  gentleman  cannot  expect  any  saving  to  be 
ected. 

t  shall  not  follow  the  honourable  gentleman  through  the 

letails  of  all  the  other  savings  which  he  has  proposed,  bft. 

use   the  House   must   have   perceived,  that  they  all   rest 

n   the   same    foundation — the    mere  assertion^  of   the 

nourable  gentleman,  that  such  and  such  establishments 

useless,  that  such  and  such  reductions  may  be  effected. 

o  such  assertions  so  supported,  or  rather  so  totally  un- 

pported,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  oppose  any  tiling 

more  than  counter-assertions ;  though  1  cannot  help  ob- 

rving,  that   all  the  ser\ice9  to   which  lie  has  objected 

annually  brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 

t ;  that   provision   is  annually  niatle  for  their  supjxjrt 

by  the  voice  of  this  House  ;  and  that  it  is  too  much  for 

(the  honourable  gentleman  to  expect,  that  a  mere  declaration 

om  him,  that  such  5«er\iccs  are  useless,  should  be  all  the 

proof  that  Parliament  would  require  on   the  subject.     In 

instance  does  the  honourable  gentleman  condescend  to 

plain  either  the  principles  of  his  retrenchments,  or  to  give 

s  any  calculation  by  which  he  has  ascertained  the  precise 

m  to  be  saved. 

Thus,  in  adverting  to  fortifications,  he  tells  us,  that 
ey  are  altogether  unnecessary — that  their  present  ex- 
nce  is  700,000/.  per  annum,  but  that  !eO0,O0OA  would  be 
»ufficienU  Can  any  thing  be  more  loose  in  reasoning,  more 
nsalisfactory  in  its  result  ?  Why  not  take  credit  for  the 
whole  700,000/. .''  As  all  fortification  is  useless,  on  what 
data  is  it  that  the  hummrablc  gentleman  finds  that 
200,000/.  per  annum  is  the  precise  sum  which  ought  to 
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be  appropriated  to  this  unnecessary  purpose  ?  Is  not  tliis 
triHiag  with  the  time  and  the  good  sense  of  the  Iluuiie  ? 
How  far  a  system  of  fortification  ouglit  to  form  a  part  of 
the  defence  of  this  kingdom,  is  one  of  the  questions  upoai^ 
which  military  men  and  this  House  have  been  mo«t  di- 
vided  in  opinion ;  but  the  honoui-able  gentleman  finds 
no  difficulty  tn  deciding  upon  it.  In  his  view,  all  fbr- 
tificatit)ns  are  useless;  but  as  500,000/.  will  answc 
his  purpose,  he  is  generously  pleased  to  allow  uifj 
200,000/.  for  the  amusement  of  those  who  are  of  a 
ferent  opinion. 

In  tho  article  of  Array  Clothing,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man calculates  upon   a  saving  of  270,000/.  per  annum. 
This  is  a  downriglit  fallacy.     The  great  coats  for   the 
army,   and  all    the  clothing    provided    by   government, 
whether  for  our  own  forces,  or  for  those  of  our  allies,  are 
procured  by  public  competition  ;  and  as  this  is  the  verj 
mode   by  which  the  honourable  gentleman   proposes  t^l 
effect  his  saving,  it  is  ob«ous  that  no  further  abalement  can 
be  IcK^ked  for  ujx>n  these  supplies.  As  to  tlie  clothing  wliich 
every  colonel   furnishes  to  Iiis  own  regiment,  government 
has  no  concern  in  it.    The  oif-reckonings,  out  of  which  the 
regiment  is  clothed,  ai'e,  as  it  is  well  known,  an  allowanc^j 
of  a  very  e^ld  standing,  uiatle  to  the  colonel  for  this  pur^' 
pose,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  rise  of  every  article^ 
has  not  been  augmented.     The  interference  of  government 
goes  no  further  than  to  take  care  tliat  the  regiment  i« 
clothed   according   to  the  regulations  of  the  army.     The 
Tnode  and    tenus  of  purchase  iirf  left  altogether  to  ilwi 
colonel,  and  the  difFercnee  between  die  price  piud  by  \^m^ . 
and  the  ofl-reckonings  allowed  by  government,  constitutes  thtf 
chief  profit  of  the  regiment.    If,  under  these  circumstance«,' 
the  general  officers  of  the  army,  who  are  colonels  of  regi- 
ments, pay  for  their  own  clothJj»g,  as  the  lionoumble  gco- 
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tlenlon  states,  more  than  is  allowed  by  government  to  ita 
contractors,  it  proves  a  liberal  attention  on  their  (Nirt  tci 
the  eomfort  of  their  men,  and  on  the  part  of  government, 
that  every  poanble  eoonomv  is  practised  ;  for  in  dii*  head 
of  expenditure  the  honourable  gentWomn's  grievance  is 
that  govemaient  is  nerved  cheaper  tljan  ihc  individual. 

In  tlie  whole  of  hi«  statement,  the  hoitounible  gentleuuui 

appears  to  proceed  on  the  principle,  that  the  large  eetA^ 

[VUahments  we  are  obligt^l  to  maintain,  for  the  pur}M>sc  of 

PMCority  and  defence,  aa  this  House  and  the  country  have 

hitherto   fooll^Iy  conceived,  have   no  such  object ;    but 

that  Che  real  object  of  theni  in  in  order  to  create  a  large 

txpcose.     This  is  the  discovery  which  it  was  re«ervc<l  for 

lite  honourable  genlleoian  to  make     He  argues  a«  if  the 

order  of  proceeding  in  this  Houj»e  was  this — first,  to  resolve 

ftl^Aake  our  expenditure  as  large  as  possible,  and  tJien  to 

frme  onr  establishments  accordingly.     Hitherto,  Sir,  we 

have  been  taught  to  believe,  that  our  establislunenta  were 

regulated  according  to  the  exigencies  of  tlie  country,  and 

that   the  grants  of  this  House   were    governed  by    such 

artitbliahaoents.    But  this  view  of  the  subject  would  not 

auit  the  honourable  gejitleman's  purpose,  and  in  the  wImiIo 

baa  argument  he  has  assumed,  tliat  our  present  e&t»> 

liflhraents  were  not  necessary  for  any  other  purpose  than 

qI  adding  to  our  expense.     He  has  argued  as  if  wt- 

were  all  agreed  on  this  point,  and  as  if  tiie  only  diiFcrcmc 

Ltff  opinion  would  be,  whether  they  should  or  should  not 

f  Jie  kept  u\\  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  tlmt  expense.     It 

lift  unoeceseary,   therefore,   till  we  have  settled  this  prin- 

[vple,  io  foUpw  him  into  any  furtlier  detail.    There   is, 

iwev«r»  oac  remaining  point,  on  which  I  feel  it  necessary 

correct  a  misrepresentation  of  the  honourable  gentleman. 

tialed  the  establishment  of  the  commissariat  dtpurl- 

U  in  Ireland  to  am<.>\uU  to  no  lets  a  sum  than  D5,000/., 
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whilst  the  whole  expenditure  wsm  only  235,000/.  The 
honourable  gentleman,  with  an  oir  of  triumph,  a^ked  of 
the  House  to  consider  what  must  be  the  character  of 
such  a  department,  in  wliich  95,000/.  was  necessary  in 
an  establishment,  in  order  to  nianag^e  an  expenditure  of 
235,000/.  Now,  Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman  niust 
know,  tliat  the  whole  expense  of  this  department,  so  far 
a-s  relates  to  what  is  generally  descril>ed  under  the  head 
of  Eistabliiihuient,  such  an  salaries,  allowances,  office  rent, 
coals  and  candles,  &c.  does  not  exceed  20,000/. ;  and  that 
in  tlie  estimate  from  which  he  has  taken  his  statement,  is 
included  a  corps  of  waggoners,  amounting  to  one  thoujumd 
and  lifty  horses,  >vith  their  drivers,  Sec,  necessary  in  Ireland 
for  the  delivery  of  the  supplies  to  the  troops,  both  in 
quarters  and  in  camp ;  the  contractors  there  not  under- 
taking for  tlie  deliveries,  as  is  the  case  in  tliis  country. 
In  this  resjject,  therefore,  the  statement  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  was  calculated  to  convey  an  unfounded  iin- 
j)ression,  and  a  false  charge,  which  I  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  set  right. 

Although  I  have  now  trespassed  on  the  attention  of  the 
House  much  longer  than  I  intended,  by  the  observations 
which  I  have  thought  it  right  to  make  on  the  honourable 
gentleman's  statement  with  resj>ect  to  the  public  expen- 
diture, I  must,  Sir,  request  its  indulgence  for  a  few  re- 
marks, which  I  find  it  necessary  to  offer  on  the  animadver- 
sions which  he  has  made  on  tlie  collection  of  the  reveni 
The  honourable  gentleman  goes  first  into  the  Post-office^" 
and  having  ascertained  that  in  Mr.  Palmer's  time  this 
service  was  performed  at  an  expense  of  200,000/.  per 
annum,  and  that  it  now  costs  400,000/.,  he  immediately 
infers,  that  abuses  exist  to  the  amount  o(  200,000/.,  and  that 
this  sum  might  be  saved  to  the  public.  Now,  Sir,  I  will 
take  \i[ion  myself  to  assert,  that  if  this  subject  is  enquired 
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into,  in  the  mcwt  niinute  detail^  the  House  will  Ik*  satiiified 
lliat  no  increase  of  expense  has  been  incuircil  in  this  de- 
I  partnient,  which  was  not  al>Aolutely  necessary  for  the  public 
[service,  or  conducive  to  the  improvement  and  increase  of 
khis  branch  of  the  revenue.     The  House  nuist  \ye  aware, 
Wmt  in  this  department,  as  well  as  in  others,  it  has  been 
found  absolutely  necessary  to  augment  the  Milaries  of  the 
Klerks  and  subordinate  officers,  who,  I  am  »ure,  are  not  now 
'overpaid.  Where  thenuml>er8em])loyed  are  necessarily  very 
•large,  as  in  the  Post-office,  including  all  the  post-masters, 
[letter-carrfers,  &c.  in  the  kingdom,  an  augnientation,  how- 
\hvtr  small  to  each  person,  amounts  to  a  very  considerable 
lum  upon  the  whole.     Whatever  other  augmentation  of 
I'^lexpense  has  l>een  incurred,  arises  partly  frtmi  the  increased 
I'BCCommodation  which  hao  been  afforded  to  trade,  and  to 
[every  part  of  the  conununity*  by  of>ening  new  lines  of  com- 
uinication,  establishing  new  post-offices,  by  a  daily  deli- 
P"^*ry  of  letters  to  places  where  they  were  formerly  conveyed 
only  every  other  day,  or  twice  a  week,  and  very  much  by 
the  increased  establishment  and    expense  of  packets  for 
maintaining  an  interajursc  with  distant  countries,  and  for 
the   encouragement   of  our   foreign   commerce.     But,   in 
making  these  improvements,  I  can  assure  the  House,  that 
•the  Post-office,  though  at  all  times  justly  anxious  to  cou* 
'tribute  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  community, 
•«nd  particularly  of  the  commercial  class,  does  not  lose  sight 
the  interests  of  the  revenue,  and  that  there  is  scarcely 
one  of  them  which  does  not  amply  com(>en8ate  for  the  in- 
creased exjjense  ;  so  that  the  addition  which  has  been  made 
the  public  charge  in  this  respect,  if  examined  merely  as 
revenue  consideration,  is  money  well  laid  out,  and  pro- 
Muclive  of  a  very  large  sum  to  the  public  income. 

In  tlie  Customs,   the  honourable  gentleman  has  stated 
ie  instance  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  most  flagrant 
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abuse,  and  he  called  upon  tlic  House  to  take  it  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  whole  system  of  the  <le[mrtnient.  Thi«  in* 
stance  h  the  ap|MMntnient  of  three  new  surveyors-general, 
nrnkin*]^  ten  in  the  whole,  at  a  time  when  the  original  nuio^rflH 
ber  of  seven  ou«;l)t,  in  the  jiuljEjment  of  the  honourable^^ 
gentleman,  to  have  lyevn  diminished,  in  consecjuence  of  tli« 
new  docks.  Whyj  Sir,  it  is  on  account  of  these  new  dockt 
that  this  addition  became  necessary  ;  one  for  each  of  the 
three  great  establishments,  the  West-India,  the  London, 
and  the  East-India  Dockn.  I  nill  not  trouble  the  House 
with  details  on  this  subject,  but  shall  content  myiself  with 
stating,  in  tlie  presence  of  membfrn  of  this  House,  wlioee 
merc^mtile  knowledge  I  am  sure  will  enable  tliem  toconHnn 
that  statement,  that  so  far  from  tjiere  being  any  superfluous 
officers  in  the  cuetoms,  the  Treasury  is  constantly  ap- 
plieil  to  by  the  trade  of  this  and  all  the  principal  purtt», 
for  an  increase  of  the  establishment.  We  Iiave  constantly 
representations  before  us,  that  business  is  retarded  from  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  custom-house  officers.  The 
IJoiird  of  Customs  is  constantly  assailed  with  complaint)$of 
a  like  nature  ;  and  it  is  always  slowly,  reluctantly,  and  not 
tilt  lliey  are  most  fully  impressed  mth  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  that  they  recommend  any  addition ;  and  the  Treasury 
never  makes  any  such  addition:^  without  their  recomraenda-r 
tion.  So  much.  Sir,  for  supedluous  estabiLshnients  in  thil 
branch  of  the  revenue ;  in  whidi,  I  need  not  remind  the 
House,  tJuit  all  sinecure  offices,  and  places  executed  by 
dejxity,  were  alwilished  by  Mr.  Pitt. 

In  the  Stamps,  however,  the  honourable  gentleman  has 
discoveretl  an  cxpendititfcof  l'iO,(MM)/.,  wliilst,  in  his  opinion, 
tbe  management  and  collection  of  that  revenue  ought  not 
to  cost  more  than  30,000/..  Nothing  but  the  most  oom- 
^etc  ignorance  on  this  subject  can  excuse  such  an  aflser- 
ikm  on  tbe  part  of  the  hotKmrable  gcntlemaii.  The  rercDUC 
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stamps  snounts  at  preaent^  nearly  to  6ve  miUions.  The 
of  them  is  become  necessary  in  alnuiHt  all  the  truisac- 
of  life,  and  consequently,  distributorii  are  required  in 
ty  part  of  the  kin^oro.  In  tlic  course  of  last  year,  the 
*ury  directed  the  ptiunda^  allowed  to  tho«c  distribu- 
rs  Uj  be  riHJucetl  one-iourth;  but  we  have  Kioce  been 
to  Auapend  the  onler,  upon  finding  that  |)enKina 
>u]d  Dot  be  procured  to  tJike  upon  thei»Delve«  tJic*  trouble 
responMbility  of  the  diMrihution  at  that  reduced  rjitc ; 
id  that  much  more  would  have  been  lost  to  the  public  by 
a  diminished  sale  liian  wovdd  have  been  gained  by  the  re- 
duction. The  lioiue,  beftideit,  tuiixt  be  aware,  that  when 
tititsa  to  property  are  invalidated  if  the  proper  ^ta^lp8  arc 
Mt  oied,  when  every  speciet  of  prop<.'rty  i«t  maile  to  depend 
upon  thein,  and  when  to  all  thiti,  heavy  penalueH  aiv  suporv 
added,  to  ooinpel  the  uae  of  stamps,  and  for  the  prolectaaD 
of  the  revienue,  it  beaimca  the  duty  of  tlic  Govenuneitf  to 
place  them  within  the  roai^h  of  the  coaaumer;  and  that, 
therefore,  independently  of  revenue  coniuderations,  we  are 
^HUed  upr^n  not  to  abridge  the  means  of  distribution.  With 
to  the  establishment  in  London,  w  far  fmni  it«( 
1^  exoendve  or  over  paid,  there  is  no  departmet)t  in 
the  salaries  in  general  are  so  low,  as  geBdemm  will 
'^aeeir  when  I  state  to  tliem  that  not  n  month  ago,  upon  a 
ciark  a  situation  bectwiing  vacant,  the  Commissioners  ap. 
pUad  to  the  Treasury  to  appoint  a  sucoetaor,  stating  the 
salary  to  be  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  and  that  the  oftii^  re- 
|uired  constant  :ittendance  anil  every  qualification  that 
Ik?  required  from  an  eflicieiu  clerk,  and  was,  moreover, 
a  satuatton  of  great  trust.  How  were  the  Treasury  to  tiud 
oat  a  fit  person  for  such  o  remuneration  ?  Who  wuuhl 
iWBgpt.  the  appointment  ?  All  the  other  salarien  are  nearly 
iBfiAe  same  proportion ;  and  I  have  now  simply  to  say, 
that  not  only  justice  to  ituhviduuU,  but  to  tlie  public^  ro> 
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quires  that  they  should  be  raised,  if  the  public  expect 
efficiency  and  fidelity  in  tlie  persons  employed.  The  ho- 
nourable gentleman  must,  therefore,  be  prepared  for  an 
augmentation  of  charge  in  this  department. 

With  respect  to  the  collection  of  the  Land  and  Assessed 
Taxes,  the  honourable  gentleman  is  not  more  fortunate  in 
his  observations.  The  poundage  allowed  to  the  receivers 
has  been  reduced  one-fourth  by  the  present  Treasury  ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  balances  in  their  hands,  they  are  limited 
to  6,.500/.  for  each  receiver — a  sum  considered  to  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  meet  the  demands  to  which  they  are 
liable  for  the  public  service,  under  the  authority  of  acts  of 
Parliament ;  so  that  their  profits  will  not  be  found  to  be 
more  than  adequate  to  the  trouble,  and  especially  to  th^ 
responsibility,  of  their  situations  as  public  accountants,  to 
the  risks  to  which  they  are  exp)sed,  and  to  the  inunensc 
securities  they  arc  required  to  give  to  the  ]inblic.  With 
respect  to  the  balances  in  the  hands  of  the  parochial  col- 
lectors, stated  by  the  iionourable  gentleman  to  amount  to 
380,000/.,  is  he  not  aware  that  these  cttllcctors  are  not  ser- 
vants of  the  public,  nor  imder  any  control  of  the  Treasury, 
but  appointed  by  the  district  commissioners?  These 
balances  are  probably  arrears  due  by  the  respective 
parishes  on  their  several  assessments.  In  some  instances^ 
a  delay  of  jmyment  is  unavoidable,  unless  the  commis- 
sioners, in  whom  is  vested  the  power  of  enforcing  it,  .should 
resort  to  measures  of  extreme  severity  ;  but  as  government 
cannot  interfere  with  the  collectors,  in  no  case  can  these 
arrears  be  ascribed  to  the  negligence  of  office ;  and  with 
res|>ect  to  the  commissioners,  they  are  certainly  entitled 
rather  to  our  thanks  for  their  gratuitous  .services  and  zeal, 
in  aid  of  the  efficient  collection  of  the  taxes,  than  to  cen- 
sure for  occasional  indulgence  to  parties,  who,  from  a  tem- 
jwrary  pressure,  may  be  somewhat  in  airear.  H 
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#The  honourable  pentleraan  has  correctly  stated,  from  the 
il  printetl  account,  that  the  total  charge  for  the  collec- 
tion and  management  of  the  revenue  is  2,800,000/.;  hut, 
according  to  what  calculation  he  aiiiiunies  tlmt  une  uiilliun 
might  be  savt-d  in  this  charge,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 
It  is  true  that  the  honourable  gentleman  states  that  the  ro- 
venue  might  be  collected  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent, 
instead  of  4/.  12«.  9d.  the  present  rate.  But  here  again, 
ivfef  have  uotiung  but  the  bare  assertion  of  tlie  honimrable 
[gentleman.  Just  aa  well  might  he  have  said  two  jx.t  cent., 
lOr  eren  any  lower  rate.  In  jwint  of  reason,  une  assertion 
I  i»  as  good  as  the  other ;  and  for  any  purpose  of  impression 
out  of  door»^for  I  cannot  believe  such  a  mode  of  argu« 
moit  will  have  any  weight  herc>— that  assertion  which 
promises  the  hirge*t  saving  would  probably  lx*st  serve  the 
hoBourablL'  gentlcmHn''s  views  of  reform.  The  honourable 
gentleman  hasditdtovereti,  however,  tliat  in  Scotland  the  rate 
of  management  and  uillection  is  higher  than  in  England  ; 
and  he  at  once  ccmcludcs,  that  the  difference  grows  out  of 
some  abuse.  In  this.  Sir,  he  betrays  his  toUtl  ignorance  of 
the  subject.  How  can  he  suppose,  that  in  one  pari  of  the 
country,  poor  and  thinly  jiuopled,  a  small  revenue  can  be 
collected  at  the  same  rate  as  a  much  larger  sum  is  in 
another  part  of  the  country,  of  a  totally  different  descrip- 
tion? Does  the  hoiuiurable  gentleman  suppose  that  the 
revenue  of  a  Welsh  county,  or  a  Highland  district,  for 
instance,  is  collected  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  Middlesex .'' 

I  cannot  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  without  observing, 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  appears  altogether  to  forget 
tiiat  this  sum  of  2,800,000/.,  stateil  to  be  the  charge  for  the 
aunagement  of  the  revenue,  includes  many  senices  and 
expenses  which  do  not  belong  properly  to  the  mere  collec- 
tion of  the  taxes.  For  instance,  the  whole  establishment 
and  expense  of  the  Post-Office,  which  in  one  view  ought  to 
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be  considered  rather  as  an  undertaking  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  the  comforts  and  interest  of  every  class  of  societj^  I 
paid  for  by  every  man  in  proportion  to  the  use  and  advan- 
tage he  derives  from  it,  and  leaving  a  profit  to  the  state  l)y 
which  it  is  carried  on,  than  as  a  mere  tax,  with  which,  aA 
such,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  impose  and  levy  H  adj 
the  cheapest  rate  we  can.     In  tlie  customs,  too,  a  great j| 
part  of  the  establishment  is  fi-amed,  and  of  the  expenM 
incuned,  not  so  much  for  the  collection  of  revenue,  as  fori 
the  enforcement  of  our  Navigation  Laws,  and  of  tht  sysri 
tern  of  our  orjlonial  trade.     This  is  particularly  the  case  itt 
all  our  foreign  settlements,  and  in  mmo  dt^gree  at  home. 
All  the  uut-goings  in  this  department,  therefore,  arc  not  to 
be  charged  to  tlie  expense  of  collecting  duties  under  its 
management. 

In  the  course,  Sir,  of  liis  statement,  the  honourable  gen-j 
tieman  has  found  himself  called  vip>n  twice  to  compliment' 
the  system  of  economy  of  the  late  ministers.     A  com|MUPison 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  army,  tluring  the  year  they  wer 
in  office,  with  that  of  the  last  year,  afforde<I  him  the  first 
opjjoriunity.     In  making  this  comparison,   however,  the 
honourable  gentleman  forgot  to  state  that,  with  the  incree 
of  expense,  the  total  ntunher  of  the  army  hai!  also  propor- 
tionably  increased,  and  that  the  amount  of  force  employed 
on  foreign  service  was  mucb   greater ;  so  that  whaieveffj 
might  be  the  merit  of  economy  in  a  preceding  adminij 
tion,  the  present  one  is  not  to  Ik*  hlained  as  wanting  in  (hi 
respect,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  it  was  unwise  to  au| 
ment  tmr  regular  army,  and  impolitic  to  ranploy  a 
siderable  portion  of  it  in   active   operations  against  th*| 
enemy.      The   otiier    instance,   however,    the   honourable 
gentleman  thinks  conclusive.     During  the  reign  of  these 
economical  ministers,  he  says  the  charge  of  management 
and  collection  was  cMily  4/.  Sa.  per  cent.,  and  it  is 
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AL  12*.  9d* — an  increase  in  the  charge  of  collection  lo  the 
[•mount  of  ^00,000^.,  brought  on  by  the  profusion  of  the 
Ipresent  government.      If  the   honourable  gvntleman   had 
ibeen  l>ettcr  infumied  mi  the  subject,  he  would  have  bean 
|ObUgod  to  admit  that  this  increase  of  charge  wa*  owing  to 
fTery  different  causes.     ^Vhen  the  present   Board  of  Tn»- 
ktury  came  into  otfice,  they  found,  among  other  legacies  left 
,to  theni  by  their  pretlecessora,  a  very  detailed  n.'}K)rt  from 
le  Board  of  Kxciae  of  the  whole  of  their  establishuient. 
.3>  tluii  document  it  appeared,  tliat  the  salarioHof  theexciw 
sTs  had  not  been  raised  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
that  they  were  then  totally  inadequate  to  their  supposti 
,The  CommiflBiaacrs  of  Excise  represented,   in   the   inoal 
forcible  terms,  the  absolute  necessity  of  increasing  these 
aalaries,  as  the  only  mean*  of  securing  the  revenue,  by 
placing  the  oflicers  above  corruption ;  and  that,  if  the  aug- 
mentation wa8  any   longer  delayed,  a  general  system  of 
jluuty»  and  a  depeodance  on  the  parties  whom  they  wer» 
appointed  to  survey  for  loans  of  money,  or  assistance  of 
fiocne  description,  would   be  the  inevitable  result.     With 
.this  representation,  in  which  the  commissioners  who  made 
.it  had  no  personal  interest,  as  their  salaries  were  not  raised 
—with  the  example  of  Ireland,  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
mtu:h  lately,  before  our  eyej^— with  a  revenue  of  twenty 
millions,  and  a  system  of  collection,  hitherto  remarkable 
far  its  regularity  and  purity,  at  stake — and  with  such  a 
forcible  apjieal  from  the  officers  themselves  to  the  justice 
of  the  Treasury,  could  we  hesitate  in   aiceding  to   the 
propofled  augmentation  of  their  salaries  ?     It  was  granted  ; 
and  though,  upon  an  average,  it  did  not  exceed  15/.  to 
each  officer,  the  aggregate  increase  of  charge  was  consider-' 
ably  more  than  100,000/.  a  year. 

Another  great  and   unavoidable   augmentation  in   the 
charge  of  collection  arises  from  the  abolition  of  fees  in  the 
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Customs.     To  the  officers  who  have  hitherto  received  their       ^ 
remuneration  in  this  shape,  6xed  salaries  are  now  allotted) 
payable  out  of  the  revenue-     The  apparent  increase  <^       j 
charge  arising  from  this  alteration  is  very  considerable;        , 
while,  in  point  of  fact,  the  officers  receive  less  now  than 
they  did  before;  and  though  this  is  not  a  fit  opportunity        j 
for  going  at  large  into  the  subject,  I  have  no  hesitation  in        ; 
stating  to  tlie  House,  that  both  the  revenue  and  the  public 
have  received  great  benefit  and  accommodation  from  this        | 
salutary  regulation. 

These  two  circumstances,  of  an  increase  of  salary  to  the        i 
officers  of  excise,  and  of  the  abolition  of  fees  in  the  cua-        i 
toms,  would  alone  account  for  an  augmentation  of  charge        \ 
exceeding   2{X),(K)0/.  per  annum;  and   if  the  increa.se  of 
charge  upon  the  whole  collection  is  not  iTiore  considerable 
within  these  last  two  years,   it  is  owing  to  reforms  and  re- 
trenchments which  have  been  made  in  other  branches,  such 
as  the  reduction  of  poundage  in  the  office  of  taxes,  and 
the  abolition  of  certain  offices  in  the  customs  and  other 
branches,  the  continuance  <if  which  was  found  to  be  un^_^ 
necessary.  ^4V 

Two  other  savings  which  the  honourable  gentleman  has 
proposed,  remain  to  be  shortly  noticed.  The  first  is  of  a 
very  ningular  description — nothing  less  than  the  abolition 
of  the  Board  of  Auditors,  and  all  commissions  for  examin- 
ing and  stating  the  public  accounts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
honourable  gentleman  proposes  that  this  service  should  he 
performed  by  committees  of  this  House.  Extravagant  as 
this  idea  must  appear,  I  cannot  give  the  honourable 
gentleman  cretlit  for  being  the  first  to  suggest  it.  I  have 
seen  it  brought  forward  elsewhere ;  but,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  any  practical  result,  ajs 
with  a  design,  in  which  I  am  sure  the  honourable  gentle- 
man does  not  partake,  of  calumniating  this  House.     In 
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le  hands  of  others  it  has  been  used  as  a  pretence  tor 
lifting  the  metiibers  of  this  Houfle,  for  aocywig  them 
of  indifference  to  the  public  expenditure,  and  of  neglect 
^ilhltjr^  as  the  trustees  of  the  people,  for  not  looking  intn 
tkA  aeoouata.  Such  imputations,  for  auirht  I  know,  may 
answer  the  pur^xMea  of  those  who  are  aimiiij^  at  reform, 
by  working  upon  the  pussiimK  of  the  people,  and  the  pre- 
judiced of  the  i^Miranl ;  hut  I  am  convinced  that  there 
i»  not  one  gentleman  in  the  House,  or  tme  rational  man  in 
the  country,  the  honourable  gentleman  cxceptetl,  who  cau 
be  of  opinion,  that  the  public  accxiunts  can  lie  cHW'tually 
examined  by  committees  of  this  Hotise-  The  nece«tttry 
dutieH  vr'hich  are  already  imposed  upon  meutbcrH  of  Purlia* 
HtlBfeDt,  both  in  Uie  House  and  in  its  committees^  an;  of 
thcSDselves  sufficient  to  occupy  their  time. 

But  I  do.  not  refit  my  objection  upon  this,  liio  ox^ 
minatiou  uf  long,  complicated,  and  intricate  accouDts,  in- 
volving questioHH  refpecting  the  rates  uf  exchangis  the 
value  of  foreign  money,  and  a  thousand  other  difficidt 
points,  is  in  it8elf  a  sdence  requiring  the  uninterrupted 
attention  of  the  auditors,  and  of  able  accountants,  aiul  ex- 
perienced clerks  under  them.  Could  we  expect  these  qua- 
Hfiiatirm  and  this  assiditity  in  committees  of  this  Hou-se  ? 
CSoidd  cnnimttres  examine  parties  and  witnesses  u|)r)n  oath, 
and  carry  on  a  most  extensive  oorre^pondcnoe  with  them  in 
all  quarters  of  tlie  world  ?  This  exaauDAtkio  nf  acc<nints 
is,  of  all  others,  the  acrvicc  which  a  fliTctiiating  Inxly  of 
men  would  lie  least  competent  to  carry  on.  Further  :  could 
members  of  tliib  Hovae  be  divested  of  all  {larty-feeling — 
be  rendered  inaccessible  to  all  canvas  and  solicitation  ?  For 
such.  Sir,  ought  to  Ih.*,  and  I  beheve  is,  the  character  and 
situation  of  an  auditor.  In  bin  functions  there  is  much 
which  partakes  of  the  judicial  diaracter,  and  his  olKcial 
tenure  is  die  same  as  that  of  the  judge.     In  short,  I  am 
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perfectly  certain,  that  if  the  examination  of  the  public  ac- 
counts were  devolved  upon  committees  of  this  House,  those 
accounts  would  either  undergo  no  exaniination  at  all ;  or, 
if  they  were  looked  into,  it  would  omly  be  such  a  formal 
examination  as  would  afford  a  cover  to  fraud,  or  ooca-' 
sioualiy,  perhaps,  an  opportunity  of  gross  injustice  to  par- 
ticular individuals,  who  might  be  brought  before  us  as 'J 
accountants. 

'»•  The  honourable  gentleman  has  described  the  Board  of 
Auditors  as  not  discharging  their  duty.  In  this  he  is  niis-l 
taken.  The  establisliment  of  tliis  Board  was  greatly  en- 
larged by  tlie  late  Administration ;  and  it  ia  whimsical 
enough  that  die  honourable  gentleman  should,  almost  in 
the  same  breath,  praise  them  for  this  exCTtion,  by  which 
the  expense  was  more  than  doubled — ^not  improperly 
doubled — and  propose  to  abolish  the  establishment  al- 
together. The  fact  is,  that  within  these  two  years,  a  great 
many  of  the  accounts  in  arrear  have  been  audited,  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope,  that  tlie  whole  arrear  may  be  Atme 
away  in  a  few  years,  by  a  continuance  of  the  preaeiitj 
establisliment,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  ex] 
may  suggest.  .1 

The  other  saving  the  honourable  gentleman  purpofieft  to 
effect  is,  by  doing  away  the  whole  of  the  charge  now  stated 
in  the  printed  accounts,  under  the  head  of  Bounties,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  500,000^.  f>er  annum.  From  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  noticed  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  one 
would  almost  conceive  that  he  is  disposed  to  represent 
these  bounties  as  largesses  or  gratuities  arbitrarily  given, 
instead  of  being,  as  they  really  are,  drawbacks  and  encou-, 
rogements  to  our  manufactures,  and  some  of  our  most  es- 
sential branches  of  national  industry.  There  is  not  a  sl»il- 
ling  paid  in  this  way,  except  under  the  express  authority  of 
some  act  of  parliament,  or  which  could   be   withdrawn, 
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vriikMit  hivolviug  in  ruin  MMue  important  establiahnieot, 
oeaauw  great  national  object.  ■  > 

The  amount  of  our  public  tAxes  and  the  mod^  of  col- 
lecting tbeui,  havioi^  ftuen  brought  under  the  consiilerntioD 
of  the  IIuuKe,  by  the  speech  of  the  honourable  gentleman, 
1- trust  I  diall  be  cxctised  for  taking  this  opportunity^ 
stating  my  entire  concurrence  in  the  view  taken  of  our 
situation  in   this  resjx^t,    as    stated   by    a    right  hutiour- 

iable  gentleman,*  in  tiiu  course  of  the  presK-nt  session. 
*  \  agree  with  him^  that  great  as  is  the  amount  of  our 
present  taxes>  it  is  certainly  not  greater,  in  proportion 
•  to  the  means  of  the  country  to  bear  die  burthen,  than 
tiin  any  former  war;  whilnt,  in  every  other  respect,  our 
r  tttuatiaD  »  iniiniti^y  more  RatiNfai^tory.  I  am  aware  that 
'  the  sura  levied  annually  upon  the  people  of  this  counir)-, 
is  now  three  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  the  year  1793;  aod 
though  the  weight  of  this  taxation  is  severely  felt  \s^  some 
dasies,  and  expeeiaUy  by  those  who  poveess  only  unim- 
provable H\ed  iueomca — a  eircuiiistance  greatly  to  be  Rs 
gretteii,— I  maintain  that,  upon  tlie  whole,  the  present  ge- 
oeration  of  die  people  of  England,  oon&idered  as  a  nation, 
have  more  means  of  procuring  to  tliemselves  the  enjoyments 
^H-«f  life,  than  any  of  their  predecessora ;  that,  in  point  of 
^B  fact,  we  witnesK  daily,  in  every  part  of  die  country,  a 
I  greater  degree  of  luxury  and  a  greater  share  of  comfort, 

than  at  any  former  period ;  and  that  there  is  no  comer  of 
the  kingdom  in  which,  so  far  from  die  existence  of  any 
<  sjrmptoms  of  deterioration  or  decay,  we  have  not  seen,  with- 
rin  tlie  last  twenty  yeart»  the  most  certain  indications  of 
•  iaiproTerocnt— an  improvonlent,  however  retarded  by  con- 
-tinucd  war  and  increasing  burthens,  still  progressive,  and 
adding  every  year  mure  or  less  to  the  Htock  of  national 

•  Mr.  Windham. 
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wealth  and   public    prosperity.     The   actual   sum   levied 
ujKin  the  people  of  this  country,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, is,  I  admit,  larger  than  in  any  other  country  of  Eu-i 
rope;  but,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  I  am  fully* 
convinced  that  there  is  no  frreat  nation  on  the  continent,  i 
in  which  the  taxes  are  so  lightly  felt,  and  collected  with 
so  little  of  oppreBidon  and  vexation  as  in  this  country. 

This  observation,   Sir,   is  not  drawn   from  nie  by  any 
thing  that  has  been  said  by  the  honourable  getitlcinan; 
but  it  is  certainly  not  altttgether  foreign  to  the  subject,  and 
will  not,  I  trust,  be  deemed  misplaced  by  the  House,  as  I 
perceive  that,  out  of  doors,   |>ersons  professing  to  be  the 
zealous  co-operators  of  the  honourable  gentleman  in  schenie»J 
of  parliamentary  reform,  are  using  every  endeavour  to  in- 
cidcate  a  lieliff,   that  in  France  at  least,  the  taxes  are  few 
aiul  light,  and  collected  in  the  most  gentle  and  lenient] 
manner.     Are  those  who  would    delude  and   deceive  the 
j>eople  of  tlus  country  by  such  statements  aware  that  in 
France,  in  addition  to  that  most  dreadful  of  all  taxes  and, 
all  oppressions,  the  military  conscription,  and  to  a  thousand] 
other  arbitrary  and  vexatious  exactions,  personal  and  p&»H 
cuniary,  the  land-tax  alone  frequently  exceeds  one  half  of 
the  rent ;  that  in  France,  taxes  in  arrear  are  levied  by  a 
process  little  short  of  military  execution — by  the  quartering ' 
of  soldiers  upon  the  jjarty,  until  the  arrear  is  discliarged  ? 
This,  Sir,  is  no  imaginary  picture — it  is  no  other  than  a<| 
faithful  description  of  what  takes  place  under  that  rule 
military  despotism, and  what  w  ouhl  tm>  so<in  be  imitated,  per- ' 
haps,  in  this  country,  if  those  who  are  now  most  chunourous 
against  our  existing  institutions,  could  j>er8uade  the  people 
of  England  to  adopt  tlieir  plans  of  reform,  and  incur  the 
risks  and  dangers  of  a  revolution. 

Sir,  there  is  only  one  topic  more  on  which  I  will  trouble 
the  House  at  present.     The  honourable  gentleman  has  pp- 
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minded  us  of  the  declaration  of  a  gallant  admiral,*  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House,  that  on^third  of  the  whole  expense  of 
the  navy  might  be  saved,  without  prejudice  to  the  service. 
That  expense  is  now  nineteen  millions,  and  if  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  upoi)  the  strength  of  this  assertiixi,  has 
taken  credit  for  a  third  of  this  sum,  it  will  certainly  be  of 
main  assistance  to  him  towards  effecting  his  propcsed  saving 
€i  eleven  millions.  The  assertion,  I  am  afraid,  was  made 
in  this  House.  Whether  it  was  drawn  from  the  honourable 
admiral  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  and  when  he  was  off 
his  guard,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  declaring,  that  it  was  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  a»- 
sertion,  and  am  which  could  not  be  realized.  Since  it  was 
made,  that  gallant  admiral  has  been  in  office :  he  has  not 
only  been  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  but  what  is  called  the 
managing  lord — a  phrase  perfectly  well  understood  at  that 
Board.  In  this  situation  he  must  have  been  anxious,  not 
(Mily  from  every  feeling  of  duty  to  his  country,  but  from 
tiie  most  powerful  personal  motives,  to  make  good  his  as- 
sertion, and  to  establish  the  truth  and  solidity  of  it  by  his 
own  practice,  and  his  own  retrenchments.  Further — ^he 
must  have  been  goaded  to  it  every  day,  and  almost  every 
hour,  by  the  economical  administration  which  has  this 
night  received  the  praise  of  the  honourable  gentleman — an 
administration  under  which  the  gallant  admiral  served,  and 
the  members  of  which  had,  in  a  manner,  made  themselves 
parties  to  this  pledge,  not  less  by  their  boasted  professions 
of  economy,  than  by  the  cheers  of  approbation  they  gave 
to  the  original  assertion.  Well,  Sir,  what  was  done  ?  Were 
the  estimates  of  the  navy  diminished  .'*  Was  the  sum  re- 
quired for  wages,  for  wear  and  tear,  for  victualling,  less 
than  it  was  under  the  honourable  adniiraPs  predecessors  ? 
In  fact,  was  the  expense  lessened  at  all,  or  in  any  material 

*  Admiral  Markham. 
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degree  ?     It  certauily  was  not ;  and  the  honouraWe  atlmiral 
must  Iiave  found  out  his  mistake.     It  would  be  preposterous 
to  pretend  that,  in  an  cxpeniliture  of  nineteen  millions,  there 
exist  no  abuses  at  all ;  but  I  maintain,  that  when  they  are, , 
discovere(l»  they  are  corrected  ;  that  there  is  no  wilful  waste, 
countenanced  by  the  heads  of  departments ;  that  there  is  tis'i 
much  vigilance,  and  as  much  anxiety,  to  keep  down  ex- 
pense in  the  present  admiralty,  as  there  oould  be  during 
the  management  of  tlie    honourable   admiral;    and  that 
many  beneficial  regulations  have  lately  been  made  for  this, 
purpose;  but  that  no  such  saving,  as  was  rashly  stated  by 
him  to  be  practicable,  can  be  effected,  and  that  the  total/J 
expense  cannot  be  materially,  if  at  all,  diminished,  as  ]ong<: 
ak  the  war  compels  us  to  keep  up  our  navy  to  its  present>/{ 
estAbliahnient.  'i 

So  far,  therefore,  from  the  honourable  gentleman's  state-fij 
ment  having  derived  any  real  support  from  the  assertioiif^ 
of  the  gallant  admiral,  I  say  that  he,  as  1  trust  the  House 
and  the  public  will,  ought  to  take  a  warning  from  it,  to 
mistrust  his  own  assertions  ;  and  that  the  mischievous  us©> 
which  has  been  made  of  the  gallant  admirars  statemenf*' 
and  authority  out  of  doors  to  create  discontent,  ought  to 
have  been  a  lesson  to  the  honourable  gentleman  to  hesitate 
before    he    came  forward   here,  or  elsewhere,    with  simi- 
lar   assertions,    calculated  not  to  alleviate  any  real  pres« 
sure,  but  to  add  to  the  irritation  of  the  public;  not  to 
improve  our  resources,  but  to  increase  the  difficulties  and 
hazards  inseparable  from  a  protracted  war,  of  wliich  no 
man  can  foresee  the  issue,  or  determine  the  duration.  , 

The  seveml  motions  were  put  Knd  vgreed  U>. 


F'-hruary  i*!, 

[bu«e   hnvinf^  resolved  itself  into  ft  Committer  (it  "'"pplv,  to 

rhich   the  Army  EMimatPS  were  refenrd,  the  !^ecr«t»ry  »t  War, 

PaJmerfeton,  aAer  stating'  md  eic]^ainin|;f  the  several  heads  of 

Ihore  contained    in  the  Eatinuitea,  concladod  by  movini^   h>« 

re««lutwn, 

Mr.  Hdskibsow  began  by  expressing  the  reluctance  which 

r)c  felt  at  addre«8ing  the  Committee  in  the  presence  of  so 
inanj  honourable  members  vrho  were  more  competent  to 
disctiss  the  merits  of  the  subjects  l»efore  them  than  himselfl^i 
With  erery  disposition  to  do  justice  to  the  ability  dxi<tl 
Hgpbyed  by  the  noble  Secretary  at  War,  in  the  statement 
^Briach  he  had  that  evening  made,  he  felt  it  his  painfid 
^^Huty  to  declare,  that  in  that  statement  he  was  come  what 
^Biiaaf]{KMiled*  seeing  tiiat  it  did  not  realize  the  expectations 
^'ne  IdbkI  coteTtaioed  respecting  it,  ,'i 

•  In  the  autumn  of  ISO*',  the  dtath  of  the   Duke  "i   IVrtland,  t«>' 
ihtr  wit1»  th<»  re*iijfnation«  of  Mr.  Canftinp  and  Lord  Caftlervuifh, 
iWd  aOTcral  altvratiaos  in  the  Ministry.     On  tho  openinfr  nf 
ion,  ill  Jiuiuury    I  BIO,  it  was  thua  cooatituted: 
ti^  Coliini^t  MiniMrrt. 

Earl  Catndcn .„..«>.MV«»»M«M*MPre*idrnt  of  the  Council. 

Lturd  KIdon    ^ Lord  Chancvllor.  « 

Earl  of  NVc»tnior land Lord  Pri\-y  Seal. 

Eart  Ballinr  .     Prcnident  of  the  Board  of  Tradp. 

{First  Lord  of  the  Trea»urv>  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
Right  Hon.  Charles  Philip  York. ..First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Lord  MulgravP... M»terOenertkl  of  the  Ordnam-c. 

Right  Hon.  Richard  Ryder p"«^«7  oi  S.XMi^  for  the  Home 

^  l      Department. 

ManiuiaWeUealey   { ^^^  "^    ^'"'"    ^"'    ^'"^^^ 

_     .     -  ,  ,             ,  r  8ecretar\'  nf  Stale  for  the  Di-parl- 

Earl  of  Liverpool |     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^,^,,  ,^^  p^j^nj^.. 
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He  had  na  difficulty  di^tmetly  to  declart-,  that  he  looked 
upon  a  considerable  diiniuutidii  iti  our  military  expenditi 
as  essential,  if  not  indispensable,  to  the  existence  of  the 
country.     To  prove  this,  be  would  call  the  attention  <t 
the  Committee ;  first,  to  the  scale  of  the  public  expendlnj 
ture;  secondly,  to  tlie  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  exwl 
jKnses  of  a  protracted  warfare ;  and,  thirdly,  to  tin;  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  present  contest.     The  extraordiuary 
expenses  of  the  last  year  amounted  to  forty-seven  millionafj 
The  means  of  meeting  this  expenditure,  arising  from  th{ 
ordinary  revenue,  did  not  exceed  seven  millions :  so  tlw 
no  less  a  sum  than  forty  milHons  was  left  to  be  provided)] 
for  by  extraordinary  means.     The  war  taxes  amounted  t<kl 
nineteen  millions;  an<l  thus  a  sum  of  twenty-one  millions  wi 
to  be  provided  for  by  loans.     To  shew  the  progress  of  tb^l 
public  expenditure,  he  would  submit  the  following  facts  t<t'| 

Not  ft/  the  Cibiurt. 

Right  Hon.  Rt.  Saunders  Dunda-i,  Pri'sidi-ot  of  the  Board  nf  Cotilml. 

f  Vice   President   of  the    Bo&rd 
Rig-bt  Hon.Georg'e  Rose ,..■?     Tmde,    and   TreiwHrtr  of 

/      -Navy. 

Viscount  Paliuerston   ....i.«<..t.... Secretary  ot  War. 

Lord  CharlcB  Siimerstit "1  .'oiat    Payinaster-Gencriil    of   Uiq 

Right  Hon.  Charlea  Lnng  ......  J      Forcrs. 

E»rl  of  ChichoBter  T  t  •      ^  ^ 

Earl  of  Sandw'ioh ..„.  J  ♦■ 

Richard  Wharton,  Esq 1  „  .        „  .     «, 

Charles  Arhuthnot,  Escj. /  SecrcUnes  of  the  Treusur,-.  ^^ 

Sir  William  rJrant   Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs Attornoy-Opneral. 

Sir  Thomas  Plomer „ Solidtitir-GeneraJ.  'I 

Ministry  of  Ireland. 

Duke  of  Richmond  ....Lord  Lieulenant. 

Lord  Manners ..Lord  Chancellor.  ' 

Hon.  William  WeUesIey  Pole,    ...Chief  Secretary. 

Right  Hon.  John  Foster .....Chancelior  of  the  Excbe<)uer. 
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the  f  loininiltw.  In  178S2,  the  net  rcroiiits  aft\\c  revenue  were 
ten  millions ;  in  1792-*  llwy  anKMintcd  to  (iftecti  millions  ;  in 
1801,  they  were  thirty  millions;  and  in  1809  sixty  mil- 
lions. It  thus  appeared,  that  the  amount  of  the  taxes  wan 
tinies  what  it  was  twenty-i*even  years  ago,  four  time** 
it  was  sixteen  yeftrs  ago,  and  double  what  it  was  eight 
ago. 
Gentlemen  mtist  be  aware  that  some  limit  must  exist,  n^ 
ibe  extent  to  which  taxation  could  be  raised.  The  prc- 
ii  taxes  upon  consumption  eouid  scarcely,  he  presumotl, 
\he  carried  further.  The  direct  taxes  would,  perhaps,  ad- 
it of  some  increjwe,  Altho^lgh  thoy  were  nine  times  m' 
great  as  ihcy  were  in  1793.  It  only  remained,  therefore, 
for  them  to  diminish  the  scale  of  public  expenditure,  in 
order  to  avert  the  greatest  calamity  to  which  thv  country 
could  be  exp<i8ed— a  failure  in  its  finances.  As  in  the 
!^«ffair»  of  a  private  imlividual,  the  best  mo<le  of  conntcr- 
ig  this  evil  wa.s,  not  to  shrink  from  the  conteniplntion 
it,  but  to  look  it  boldly  in  the  face,  for  the  purpotte 
[of  adopting  the  best  means  of  averting  it. 

In  this  view  ol'  the  fiubject*  it  would  be  well  to  enquire, 
whetiier  any  inconveniences  that  nught  arise  from  a  redac- 
tion of  our  military  establitUiments,  wotdd  not  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  (inancial  advantagc«  that  would 
result  from  such  a  retluciion.  In  supjxjrt  of  iliis  opinion, 
the  honourable  gentleman  made  a  comparison  of  the  amount 
of  the  different  army  estimates,  from  the  year  1801  to  the 
present  time.  The  aame  preparation,  he  observed,  ik>w  con- 
tinued, and  in  an  aggiavated  degree,  thut  was  made  when 
the  enemy,  from  week  to  week,  was  expected  on  our  shores. 
In  the  amount  of  the  staff,  this  was  fK'culiarly  to  be  remarked. 
In  1801,  when  we  were  threatened  by  the  French  with  ii»-. 
stant  invusion,  and  when  Buonaparte  had  no  other  enemy 
to  contend  with,  the  whole  nxpcnse  of  the  staff  was  8.5,(XK)/. 
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For  the  present  year,  when  the  necessity  for  it  was  by  no  , 
means  so  urgent,  it  aiiiouatcd  to  S86,000/.     The  whole  } 
of  our  regular  force  at  the  present  moment,  was  about 
270,000  men.     Now,  ullowing  one-third  to  be  ineffective, ,« 
there  would  remain  180,000  regular  troops  for  the  defence}^ 
of  the  country  ;  so  that,  with  tlie  militia,  the  local  militia, 
&c.  four  hundred   thousand   men  might   imme<iiately  be  ( 
called   into  action.     Now,   when  the  usual   force  of  the 
country  was  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  numeroua^ 
ob^!tacleij  with  wliich  the  enemy  would  have  to  coutend,  iU) 
in  an  attempt  at  invasion,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  a  large  t 
portion  of  this  force  might  be  tlis|>ensed   with,  and  the  j 
seciuity  of  the  country  remain  undiminished. 

There  was  one  point,  however,  to  which  he  wished  par- 
ticularly to  c*all  the  attention  of  tJie  executive  goveninne&t. 
He  did  not  winh  to  tlu'ow  out  any  invidious  imputations; 
but  he  could  not  think  that  the  diflerent  military  deparu 
ments  were  adequately  superintended.  The  efforts  of  each 
department  appeared  to  him  to  be  carried  beyond  the  ne<-j 
cessity  of  the  case.  If,  in  building  a  manidon,  the  own«", 
from  the  want  of  a  settled  plan,  Muffered  his  workmen,  of 
every  description,  to  follow  each  his  own  notions  of  stresigtb, 
or  beauty,  or  usefulness,  his  materials  would  prove  insuffi- 
cient, and  his  edifice  become  disprojwrtioned.  In  the  ca- 
valry, for  inistance,  he  thought  a  considerable  reduction 
might  be  nmde.  The  practice  of  buying  for  the  anny 
horses  at  two  years  old  was  highly  inexpedient,  for,  by  the 
time  they  were  fit  for  service,  tlie  keep  of  each  would  liave 
cost  the  country  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  [Munds.  Il 
had  been  declared,  by  high  military  authority,  that,  8U|v< 
posing  an  invasion  to  take  place,  the  landing  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  effected  in  a  |iart  of  the  country  in  which 
cavalry  could  not  act.  The  suiwrabundance  in  this  branch 
of  the  service  was  confessed  by  tlie  noble  lord,  in  his  ad- 
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^iirisfiion,  that  it  was  impracticable  to  procure  horses  for  all 
the  meti.  Those  who  were  not  mounted  must  consctjuently 
be  inefficient ;  and  for  this  reason  he  wislicd  them  to  be 
retiuced  to  the  number  at  whidi  they  could  be  kept  in  an 
efficient  state. 

After  some  observatiODs  on  the  uaelessness  of  the  Manx 
Fencibles,  the  honourable  gentleman  proceetleti  to  jmr- 
licularize  the  excess  of  the  stafi"  in  Great  Hritain.  There 
were,  he  said,  in  Scotland  eleven  generals  to  coiinnand 
eWven  thousand  men.  Nor  was  he  aware  of  the  necessity 
for  any  staff  in  the  Middlesex  district,  conceiving  as  he  did, 
that  the  larg^c  staff  at  head-quarters  must  be  amply  suf- 
ficient fur  tiie  government  of  that  district.  With  respect 
to  the  wagfTon-train,  he  considered  them  an  annoyance 
when  on  foreign  service,  and  utterly  useless  at  home. 

After  stating  variouft  other  branches  of  the  service,  in 
vhich  the  expenditure  of  the  country  might  be  advon^ 
tagtously  curtailed,  he  observed^  that  some  honourable 
gentlemen  might  be  of  opinion  that  the  suggestions  he  had 
thrown  out  were  the  result  of  political  feeling,  and  others 
might  think,  that  if  he  entertained  these  opinions  formerly, 
\ui  ought  to  have  expresaed  them.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
t>pinioii6  which  he  had  just  stated  he  had  always  enter- 
tevtained ;  but,  when  in  office,  he  had  ccmsidcrod  it  his 
doxy  to  state  them  only  to  his  superiors,  conviiice<l  as  he 
waa,  that  the  revision  and  retrenchment  which  appeared  to 
him  flo  desirable,  could  be  iK^neticially  efJectetl  by  the 
executive  government  alone.  In  a  late  public  document, 
Buonaparte  had  anticipated  a  further  existence  of  thirty 
yeivs.  He  was  therefore  anxious  that  every  means  should  be 
adopted  to  enable  this  coimtry  to  maintain  the  contest  for 
that  period,  if  necessary,  and  thus  to  presene  and  secure 
her  independence  against  the  machinations  of  her  most 
inveterate  and  most  active  eneniv. 
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After  a  debate  of  some  Icnj^th,  the  sevcrul  roi>iolulions  were  agreed  Ui. 
On  ihc  bnnifiii};'  up  of  the  rcijort,  Mr.  Maurice  Fit/pcrald,  refeirinfj 
U)Mr.  lluHkisstm's  stutpmcnt,  t>bserve((,  that  it  coiitaii)i<dt(u>strDngPf>t 
evideocL'  uf  the  uece»sit}'  of  retrenchment,  coming  a-s  it  did  from 
the  best  infonaed  rann,  upon  thiitaubjccl>  in  thecountrj'.  Mr.  Whit- 
hrcad  added,  that  no  one  could  suspect  (hat  htmouratjle  niembi^r  of 
making  inconsiderate  and  ill-dipestcd  propositions  ;  »o  that  whenever 
he  came  forward  with  suggettions  of  econoiuioal  reform,  those  «ug- 
fostioiiB  were  entitled  to  tho  }»Teat09t  respect.  Entertaining,  ns  he  did, 
tlic  litpfUoHt  opinion  of  the  tulcnts  of  that  hooiiuralile  ci-unileman,  and 
of  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  every  branch  of  the  public  expen- 
diture, he  <"onsiderpd  his  secession  frnni  (he  administration  :i^  fn 
l»r  the  greatest  loss  it  had  sustained. 


THK    BUDGET. 

Motf  10. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Way*  wmI 
MeaiiH,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr,  Spencer  Perceval,  en- 
tered into  a  detail  of  the  expenses  of  the  current  year,  and  of  ih* 
means  and  aids  by  which  they  vrerc  to  bo  supplied.  On  the  fini 
roiwlution  being  put, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose.  He  said  he  did  not  know  whetlier 
his  right  honourable  friend,  in  his  very  able  statement, 
alluded  to  him  as  one  of  those  who  considered  the  ooiintrv 
in  a  falling  condition.  If  he  did  R)  allude>  it  must  have 
arisen  from  a  misconception,  M>eing  that  he  had  neillier 
thought  nor  said  any  such  tiling.  lie  believed  the  nation 
to  be  in  that  state  of  jtrogressive  improvement  which,  in  a 
country  wliere  property  was  so  well  protected,  could  onlj 
W'  checked  by  S4)me  convulsion.  What  he  had  said  wi 
that  it  would  be  difficidt  to  devise  new  taxes,  which  would 
not  be  extremely  ohjcctionabic ;  that  there  was  a  limit  to 
taxation,  and  that  we  had  nearly  reached  that  limit :  and, 
that  he  \va&  correct  in  all  thih,  the  btutement  of  his  nglit 
honourable  friend  most  fidly  proved.     Indeed,  his  rigltt 
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honourable  friend  must  himself  have  felt  its  forcCf  othiT* 
wise  he  cuuld  not  have  miule  up  his  mind  to  priTpu«c  lo 
the  Committee  the  mode  which  he  intended  lo  adirpt  lo 
■upply  the  means  of  the  current  year. 

He  had  heard  notliing  from  his  right  honourable  friend 
in  contmdiction  to  what  he  (Mr.  Huskisaon)  had  stated  on 
a  former  occa^itm ;  and  he  really  wished  that  fsomething 
positive  could  be  druwn  from  his  right  honourable  friend 
uprjn  this  subject,  lie  «'ished  to  know  whether  he  thought 
it  possible^  for  any  great  numlier  of  yearts  to  continue 
adding  from  a  millitm  to  1,200,000/.  aimually  to  the  public 
burthens? — whether  he  ima«^ned  that  this  would  be  suf- 
fidmt,  upon  the  present  plan,  even  if  it  could  be  pnKured? 
— and  whether  he  hoped  that  the  war  could  be  continued 
in  this  way?  His  right  h(jnourablc  friend  hatl  not  touched 
upon  tliese  points ;  but  he  thought  that  hi»  right  honourable 
friend  owed  it  to  the  Houj«  and  to  the  country,  to  utate 
what  his  views  were  on  the  subject,  supposing  the  war  to 
continue  for  a  number  of  years,  as  in  all  probability  it 
would  do.  Supposing  the  presumptions  balanced,  as  to  tlie 
long  continuance  of  the  war  and  the  speedy  conclusion  of 
peace— and  this,  he  thought,  was  a  very  sanguine  view  of 
the  subject — even  then,  lie  would  say,  that  it  Ixhovctl  us 
lo  kuk  at  our  means  of  supporting  it  for  any  great  number 
of  yean.  For  he  maintained,  that  without  a  reduction  in 
thr  xcale  of  our  expenditure,  it  would  Ix^  im^iossible  to  carry 
oa  the  war  for  any  length  of  time. 

Even  in  the  event  of  peace,  they  would  not  be  witlwut 
their  difficulties,  as  it  would,  in  that  case,  be  expected,  that 
a  considerable  share  of  the  public  burthens  »lKndd  1h?  re- 
duced. But,  when  his  right  honourable  friend  tofiL  a  jx»r- 
tion  of  the  .surplus  of  the  C^insoUdateil  Fund  to  meet  tlie 
odditioool  charge  of  the  present  year,  he  did  not  much 
improve  tiie  prospect  in  the  event  of  peace.     He  earnestly 
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advJReci  the  House,  therefore,  to  consider  well  the  nature  and 
extent  and  apjilicabilily  of  their  resources,  with  a  view  to 
peace  and  to  war.  It  was  inijKtssible  always  to  go  on  in  this 
way,  from  expedient  to  expedient;  satisfied  with  getting  over 
the  difficulty  of  one  year,  without  lotikuig  forward  to  tlie 
accumulating  difficulties  of  the  next.  He  entreated  the 
House  to  consider  what  must  be  the  inevitable  result,  if  they 
continued  to  pursue  this  course.     And  here  he  begged  Leave 

I  to  relate  an  anecdtite  which  was  current  in  France  prcrioufl  to 
the  revolution.  Some  one  having  asked  the  finance  minister, 
how  they  were  to  go  on  for  a  number  of  years  ?  he  coolly 
replied,  that  the  state  of  things,  bad  as  they  were,  would 
lost  their  time,  and  after  thein  it  was  no  great  consequence 
what  became  of  the  finances.  In  a  few  years  after  caioe 
tliat  hon"ible  catastrophe,  the  French  revolution  !  He  did 
not  by  this  intend  to  insinuate,  that  any  minister  of  this 
country  would  have  utteretl,  or  conceived,  bo  unworthy  a 
sentiment ;  but  he  did  think,  that  if  the  House  did  not 
take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  subject,  and  provide  accord- 
ingly, it  would  not  do  its  duty.  He  thought  that,  by 
timely  reductions,  ample  provision  might  be  made  fur  both 
alternatives  of  peace  and  war,  and  that,  too,  without  any 
diminution  of  our  projior  means  of  defence,  as  well  as  of 

•  tarrying  on  the  war.  11"  this  had  not  been  his  settled  con- 
viction, he  should  not  have  been  so  ready  to  come  forward 

_  with  his  views  on  the  subjecL  He  had  no  doubt  whatever 
that  this  might  be  done  He  did  not,  therefore,  in  saying 
this,  proclaim  the  secret  of  our  weakness,  but  the  vaeasate 
of  our  strength. 

He  would  nut,  at  that  time,  enter  at  length  into  the  sub-' 
ject ;  but  he  must  say,  that  in  the  next  .session  it  would  be 
the  Imunden  duty  of  parliament  to  consider  it  with  the 
attention    which  its  importance   demanded.      His   right 
honourable  friend  had  resorted  to  a  source  which  would 
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nut  avail  him  in  other  years.     If  he  could  hare  deviaeil 
taxes  which  wouhl  have  answered   hift  purpose*  it  would 
have  been  a  far  safer  course,  and  one  which  he  would  no 
•  doubt  have  adopted. 

Ue  oould  nut,  iie  said,  entirely  approve  of  the  manner  in 
«rhicb  bis  right  honourable  friend  propot<ed  to  diffray  the 
charges  of  the  loan.  The  consequence  would  be  the  neccs- 
iiity  of  adding  another  million  to  the  loon  of  next  year;  »o 
that  it  was  only  i^ifting  the  ground.  He  might  as  well 
have  placed  the  cliarge  u{iou  the  war-taxes.  With  regard 
tto  hi»  right  honourable  friend's  statement,  he  confessed  he 
'  traa,  upon  the  whole,  greatly  disappointed  with  it.  When 
the  ministers  bad  made  up  their  minds  to  ad  vise  his  lilajesty 
to  promiae,  from  tlic  throne,  that  the  estimates  for  the  cur> 
rent  year  **  Bhould  l>e  fonnc<l  with  all  the  attention  to 
economy,  which  tiic  support  of  his  allies  and  the  security  of 
his  dominions  would  permit, '^  he  had  expected  that  a  con- 
siderable reduction  would  have  taken  place.  He  woidd  not 
aay  that  any  very  great  diminution  could  l>e  maile  ;  lujt  he 
certainly  did  think,  that  a  reduction  to  the  extent  of  some 
millions  might  be  effected  without  injury  to  the  country. 

He  next  adverted  to  the  arguments  which  had  l}cen 
•dduced,  on  a  former  evening,  by  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
-Admiralty,  for  keeping  up  the  nvimWr  of  seamen  to 
1145,000  men.  It  had  been  said,  that  it  vfna  desirable,  not 
only  to  iiave  a  navy  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  na\'ies  of  the 
whoAe  world  at  sea,  but  also  a  considerable  reserve.  To 
tbe  i^eral  proposition,  that  it  was  ^  desirable,^  he  would 
■aaent;  but  then  he  must  balance  the  udvimtagcs  and  the 
dfiMMitaBtagei.  He  would  rejx^t  what  he  had  said  upon  a 
fbrmer  occasion ;  namely,  that  it  was  ttxi  much  the  practice 
with  the  several  officers  of  government,  to  look  at  the 
expenditure  in  their  several  departments,  as  applied  to  a 
&vourite  object  of  pursuit. — It  had  l)ecn  said,  that  we 
might  be  in  difHeultics,  with  regard   to  America;  but  it 
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had  not  been  stated,  that  there  was  any  particnlar  reason  for 
apprehension  on  that  head.  Then,  the  advantages  of  a 
large  reserve  had  been  dwelt  upon,  fmm  the  despatch 
which  had  been  evinced  in  sending  out  the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen.  But,  in  1801,  a  large  expetlition  luid  been 
sent  to  Copenhagen,  and  with  great  tiespatch,  when  tha 
numlKT  of  our  seamen  was  nuich  smaller,  mul  the  calls 
upon  the  service  of  the  navy  much  larger,  than  it  was  at 
present.  Before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  the  enemy  bad 
large  fleets ;  and  yet  the  number  of  our  seamen  did  not,  at 
that  time,   exceed  120,000. 

He  thought  that  the  distinction  between  the  present,, 
naval  war  and  former  wars  of  the  same  descriptioOt  wi 
not  sufficiently  attended  to.  The  object  formerly  was, 
depress  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  ;  but  now,  even  with 
200,000  seamen,  little  in  that  way  could  be  effected.  By 
the  injury  we  might  do  to  his  commerce  and  revenue,  wt^ 
might  formerly  have  expected  to  have  forced  the  enemy  tO; 
reasonable  tenns  of  peace.  Now,  however,  there  was  no 
hoiK  of  efTeciJng  this  by  any  such  means.  His  right  ho- 
nourable friend  had  asked,  what  progress  Buonaparte  had 
made  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  favourite  object^ 
the  attainment  of  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce?  But 
Buutiajmrte  had  changed  his  jwlicy  in  that  respect;  for  it 
seemed  now  to  be  his  great  object  to  destroy  comroeroiJj 
altogether ;  and  whatever  deficiency  might  thereby  be  occa*^ 
sioncd  in  his  revenue,  he  h:id  no  scruple  in  supplying,  by 
exactions  of  stMue  kintl  or  other.  He  had,  besides,  the 
command  of  nearly  the  whole  continent,  and  could  derive 
supplies  fmm  all  quarters  by  land.  In  urging  these  points, 
he  deprecated  any  thing  in  the  sliape  of  despondency,  ajs  to 
the  resources  of  the  country  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  felt 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  husbanding  those  resources 
aa  much  as  possible. 

The  Mvertl  resolutions  were  nffreed  to. 
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EjiKLTin  this  session,  Mr.Horner,  on  moving;  for  a  series  of  accounts, 
ttplanatory  of  the  present  state  of  the  Circulating  Medium  and  Bui- 
Ktm  Trade  of  the  countr)',  took  occasion  to  express  his  opinion,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  House  to  institute  an  immediate  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  present  high  price  of  the  precious  metals,  and  its  effect 
upon  the  value  of  the  paper  currency.  Accordingly,  a  few  days  after, 
on  the  motion  of  the  same  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  a  Select 
Committee  was  appointed,  "  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the  High 
Price  of  Gold  Bullion,  and  to  take  into  consideration  the  State  of  the 
CSrculating  Medium,  and  of  the  Exchanges  between  CSreat  Britain 
aad  Foreign  Parts."  Mr.  Huskisson  was  placed  upon  the  Committee, 
and  became  one  of  its  most  active  members.  On  the  day  previous  to 
^e  prorogation  of  Parliament,  the  Committee  made  their  Report, 
recommending,  that  the  Circulating  Medium  of  the  country  should 
ht  brought  back,  with  as  much  speed  as  was  compatible  with  a  wise 
and  necessary  caution,  to  the  original  principle  of  specie  payments, 
at  the  option  of  the  holder,  and  that  the  Bank  should  resume  its  pay- 
ments in  cash,  at  the  end  of  two  years.  A  considerable  degree  of 
clamour  having  been  raised  against  the  Report,  and  certain  doctrines 
li[^n  the  subject  of  our  currency,  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  principles 
an^  conclusions  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Huskisson  published,  in 
October,  the  following  pamphlet ;  which  ran  through  seven  editions  in 
the  space  of  a  few  months,  and  was  again  reprinted,  when  the  subject 
waa  revived  in  1819. 


VOL.  I. 


THE  QUESTION 


cencaaNiira  trk 


DEPRECIATION  OF  OUR  CURRENCY 

STATED    AND    KXAMINED. 


"  It  li  the  IntcKrt  nf  every  coontry  that  the  i^taiidmni  of  it*  Votmj,  oaea  aettW.  dM 
be  invlaUl^ty  and  iminuUbly  kept  to  jierpetnity.    Far  whenever  that  b  alteTVil,  opoo  what 
pretence  tnever,  the  PobUc  will  low  by  It. 

"  Men,  io  their  hargainsj  oontract,  not  for  dBnomhiatioiw  at  aooniki  bM  fa*  ttw  mtrwaU 
Value." — Lacka  on  Monqt, 


PREFACE. 

Feom  the  circumstance  of  my  having  been  a  member  of 
the  Bullion  Committee,  and  from  its  being  known  to  wreral 
of  my  friends  that  I  had  taken  a  part  in  the  discussion 
which  procedetl  the  Report,  I  have  been  pressed,  by  more 
than  one  of  them,  for  KMne  explanation  of  my  opinions 
respecting  the  state  of  our  currency  and  circulntitm,  ftnd  of 
the  grounds  on  which  those  opinions  are  founded.  Grati- 
fied to  find  their  attentkkn  awakened  to  all  the  importAoce 
of  the  subject,  and  with  my  own  feelings  fully  alive  to  k, 
I  committed  to  paper  the  substance  of  my  opinions,  in  part 
before,  and  the  remainder  very  soon  after,  the  publication 
of  the  Report. 

Pro))urtionate  to  the  general  interest  excited  by  that 
Rej)ort,  has  been  the  clamour  raised  against  it.  That 
clamour,  and  the  strange  doctrines  which  are  set  up  in 
opposition  to  the  principles  and  conclusions  of  the  Com- 
mittee, have  induced  liome  of  those  who  had  originally  re«l 
what  I  had  written  with  the  partiality  of  friends,  to  expreas 
a  wish  that  E  would  publish  it. 
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If  this  wish  had  not  been  fortified  by  other  coni!idera>- 
tions,  I  should  not,  by  yielding  to  it,  have  cxjjoswi  myself 
to  the  imputation  of  that  vanity,  to  vrhich  such  indiscreet 
compliance  is  generally,  and  perhaps  often  justly  ascribed. 
But  when  so  many  pens  are  employed  to  projiagate  what 
appear  to  me  moftt  false  and  dangerous  theories  upon  the 
subject  of  our  currency ;  when  several  of  those  who  have 
taken  upon  themselves  to  controvert  the  Rep«)rt  have  gone 
out  of  their  way  to  misrepresent  the  conduct,  and  to  cast 
l^bloquy  on  the  characters  and  motives  of  those  who  con- 
curred in  it ;  and  above  all,  when  the  many  evil  conit 
of  an  crroncoiw,  or  even  an  unsettled  state  of  the 
[jniblic  mind  upon  a  question  of  such  vast  importance,  are 
I  trust  that  I  shall  be  justified  in  submitting, 
what  was  originally  prepared  for  an  indulgent  and  limited 
aide  only,  to  the  examinatioa  and  judgment  of  a  more 
extended  and  impartial  tribunal. 

With  deference,  then,  I  venture  to  offer  to  the  public  an 
Dtion  of  the  course  of  reasoning  which  led  my  mind  to 
conclusion  which  I  have  formed  upon  a  question  in 
-which  the  public  has  so  deep  an  interest 

Any  man,   I  think,  who  has  read  the  pamphlet  of  Sir 

ttnclair,  or  the  speech  of  Mr.  Rimdlc  Jackson  to  tile 

>r8  of  Bank  Stuck  (as  rcpirtcd  in  the  news{)apers), 

admit,  that  I  have  not  unfairly  descrilied  the  attacks 

kich  hav«  been  made  uptya  the  Keport  of  the  Btdlion 

[Committee. 

Both  tbcae  productions  ap{ieared  long  after  the  following 
iratians  were  written.     To  enter  into  any  examination 
their  contents  is  not  compatible  with  tlie  object  and 
\Vi  of  these  introductory   remarks ;  nor   indeed,  if  it 
abould   I   bi^  templed  to  sucli  an  cTiamination,  not- 
•vithaUadiiig  the  circular  invitation  with  which  the  Right 
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Honourable  Baronet  is  said  lo  have  accompained  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  pam})hU't. 

When  among  other  theories  equally  extraordinary, — 
(whinisifally  dignifietl  with  the  name  of  crwrn*  in  the 
work  itself) — this  author,  before  he  is  well  clear  of  his 
preface,  lays  it  down  as  a  leading  principle,  "  that  the 
abundance  of  circulation  is  the  great  source  of  opulence 
and  i«lrength ;"  and  emphatically  styles  it  "  the  mine  of 
national  ]>rosperity  ;'' — when  he  defines  Money  tobe  '*  a  well 
regulated  pajier  currency  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
coin;'' — I  should  be  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  such  a.rwms. 
They  ajjpear  to  belong  to  that  class  of  projx»sitions  which 
have  been  sometimes  characterized  by  rhetoricians  as  being 
"  neither  true  nor  false;""  and  as  they  are  (to  me  at  least) 
wholly  unintelligible,  they  must  of  course  be  unanswerable. 

There  is,  however,  one  charge  against  the  Committee, 
much  dwelt  upjn  both  in  the  speech  and  in  the  pamphlet 
to  which  I  have  referred,  with  which  I  must  detain  my 
reatlers  for  a  few  moments.  It  is  that  of  having  made  a 
Report  directly  contrary  to,  and  altogether  inconsistent 
with,  the  evidence.  This  assertion  has  £urprise<l  me ;  and 
I  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  proofs  in  support  of  it. 

The  Committee  endeavoured,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
collect  and  place  upon  their  records  certain  yac/« ;  such* 
for  instance,  as  the  continued  high  price  of  gold  bullion, 
and  the  great  depression  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  Tr» 
any  evplanatumn  thai  were  offered  by  the  witnesses,  of  the 
causes  which  had  produced  this  state  of  things,  they 
listened  with  the  most  patient  attention ;  and  have  given 
them  a  place  in  the  Appendix,  in  the  words  of  the  parties 
examined.  But  when  these  explanations  appeared  to  the 
Committee  lo  be  either  unfounded  or  insufficient ;  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  experience  of  fonner  times,  or  by  the 
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:tual  state  of  facts ;  to  lie  inconsistent  with  each  other,  or 
rith  tlie  adoiissiuns  of  the  witnesses  themselves;  could  it 
the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  adopt  them  as  their  creed  ? 
^as  it  not  rather  their  duty  to  state,  in  what  respect^  in 
■rhat  degree,    aiul    in    what    instances   these   explanations 
ipeared  to  them  unfcmmied  tir  insufhcient ;  und  to  point 
>ut  the  circumstances  by  which  they  were  contradicted, 
id  the  inconsistencies  which  they  involved  ? 
It  was  indeed  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  consider 
rhether  they  would  appjint  such  a  Committee  at  all,  or 
fer  such  a  subject  to  such  a  mode  of  examination  :  and  if 
was  foreseen  that  the  promulgation  of  an  opinion,  such 
that   which    the    Committee    have    formed,    Mould    be 
ttended  witli  public    misclnef  (which  I  however  am  very 
from  thinking),   it  might,  in  that  case,  lie  matter  of 
gret  that  the  House  should  have  consentetl  tijits  »p]inint- 
lent.     But,  even  in  that  case,  nothing  can  be  more  imjust 
lao  to  impute  as  blame  to  Uie  members  of  the  Conmiittee, 
Iting  under  the  orders  of  tlie  House,  the  due  discharge  of 
duty  which   the  House  had  thought  proper  to  impose 
)n  them. 

In  the  execution  of  tlus  duty  it  became  necessary  to 
certain  the  principles  by  which  the  Directors  of  the 
ink  of  England  hml  been  gijvcmctl  in  tlie  issues  of  their 
tpcr  since  the  restriction. 

This  information  could  not  be  ol>tained  from  them  in 
ir  corporate  capacity :  it  could  only  be  ciillected  from 

who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Direction. 

This  forms    i)y    far    the   most    important    part    nf  the 

ridence :  because  the  supply  of  our  circulation  being  now 

>out  control  in  the  hands  of  Directors,  it  was  eitsentiid 

ascertain  bv  what  rules  and  principles  they  were  guided 

the  exercise  of  this  extensive  discretion.      Ilefore  this 

quiry,  these  rules  and  principles  were,  I  believe,  imknown 
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to  the  public:  they  wrere  certainly  tmknawn  tome.  The 
Committee  have  stated  thera  in  the  words  of  the  Governor 
and  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank ;  and  have  assigned 
reasons  for  thinking  that  they  do  not  afford  a  check  con- 
stantly and  sufficiently  operative  against  an  over-issue,  and 
consequent  depredation  of  Bank  paper.  Is  this  what  m 
called  making  a  Report  directly  contrary  to  the  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Jackson,  indeetl,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Committee 
ought  to  have  surrendered  their  judgment  altogether  to 
the  authority  of  those  witnesses  who  asserted,  that  Bank 
Notes  are  **  not  depreciated ;"  and  who  stated  as  the 
grounds  of  that  assertion,  that  *'  in  their  extensive  and 
various  transactions,  no  difference  exists  between  Bank 
Notes  and  coin.'"  As  Mr.  Jackson  is,  unfortunately,  not 
the  only  person  to  whom  this  inference  appears  to  be  con- 
clusive, it  may  be  regretted,  as  an  omission,  that  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  did  not  more  particularly  guard  against 
it.  Tliere  h  perhapa  no  part  of  the  question  which  is  capable 
of  being  settled  with  greater  ease  and  certainty.  The  ex- 
perience of  our  own,  as  well  as  of  all  other  countries,  hai 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy  the  proposition,  that 
if  one  part  of  the  currency  of  a  country  (provided  «uch 
currency  be  made  either  directly  or  virtually  a  l^gal  tender, 
according  to  its  denomination)  be  depreciated,  the  whule 
of  that  currency,  whether  paper  or  coin,  must  be  etfUaUy 
depreciated.  This  proposition,  I  trust,  the  reader  will  find 
satisfactorily  made  out  in  the  following  pages. 

Whilst  I  anv  aware  that  T  must  despair  of  convmcnig 
persons  so  entirely  at  ^-ariance  with  the  first  principles  of 
political  economy,  there  is  another,  and  I  hope  a  larger  dass, 
to  whose  understandings  the  following  observations  niu«t 
appear  superficial  and  unnecessary.  They  certainly  contain 
nothing  which  is  new ;  or  which  can  be  striking  or  interest- 
ing to  any  readers  of  that  class.     A  diBctnsion  which  gtjes 
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to  the  first  principles  of  our  money  syBtem,  and  in 

rbich,  at  the  risk  of  «  wearying  repetition,  the  wuue  propo- 

sitioa  U  illustrated  in  sevetul  different  niodeH,  must  uppcar 

l^fluperfluous  to  persons  who  are  already  well  acquainted  witli 

^ftfluMe  principles ;  and  whose  own  ingenuity  wouhl  MJpply 

^!^en»  with  illustration*  n>ore  apt  than  any  that  I  have  been 

able  to  fumiHh. 

But  I  am  convinced,  as  well  from  the  experience  which  I 
ived  from  the  entpiiries  carried  on  in  the  HuUion  Coni- 
littee^  at  from  every  thing  tliat  has  since  come  under  my 
ration,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  public,  includin|^ 
(even  in  the  limited  circle  of  my  own  acquaintance)  many 
of  excellent  understandings,  have  cither  overl<x>kef  I  the 
lenta  of  the  whole  question ;  or,  more  prolmblv,  have 
sever  turned  their  mitul»  to  the  coum^  of  enquiry,  which, 
IffBopuiy  pursued,  mu*t  have  prevcnte<l  some  of  the  mis- 
IB  now  atioat  on  this  subject.    To  the  want  i>f  this 
>wledgc,  to  tl»e  want  of  time,  or  opportunity,  or  inclina- 
m  to  attain  it,  much  of  the  error  which  prevaiU  in  some 
luarteris  and  of  the  doubt<i,  uncertainty,  and  apprehension 
rhich  exist  in  many  others,  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  Ix*  ascril)ed. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  question,  surely,  no  man  who 
icA  any  interest  m  |iublic  affairs,  more  e^iecially  if  he 
"-have  any  legislative  duty  to  discharge,  will  hesitate  to  ac- 
quire that  knowledge ;  and  to  overcome  any  diMncIination 
that  he  may  feel  from  the  natural  dryness,  <ir  8upposecl  in- 
^^tricacy  of  the  question.     The  necessary  infonnation  is  to  !» 
^^■sily  obtainetl,  by  resorting  to  the  hi.^tory  of  our  currency 
^Bd   former  periods,  and  to  those  authors,  in  our  own  lan- 
^■■UAge,  who  are  looked  up  to  as  of  the  highest  auUiority  in 
foliticHl  economy.     To  which  I  may  add,  tliat,  since  the 
«f;Uation  of  the  question  in  rarhumoot,  several  excellent 
publications  on  the  sitbject  have  made  their  appearance. 
Of  most  of  these  publications  however,  including  even 
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the  very  able  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Ulake,*  I  cannnt  help  ob- 
serving, that  they  appear  to  nic,  both  to  supjMjse  a  degree 
of  elementary  infonnation  in  their  readers,  which  all  do  not 
possess  ;  and  to  take  for  granted,  on  the  part  of  their  oppo*. 
oents  in  the  arri^ument,  a  concession  of  principles,  which 
have^  indeed,  been  long  since  established  as  fundamental 
truths,  but  which  have  been  again  called  in  question  on  the 
present  occa^iion.  To  revert,  therefore,  to  first  principles^ 
and  to  endeavour  to  prove  again  what  has  been  already  ad 
often  proved,  may,  as  I  presume  to  think)  be  a  useful* 
though  humbles  help  in  the  discussion  which  now  agitates 
the  public  opijiion  of  the  counti'y. 

They  who  think  with  me,  that  Jt  is  by  the  establishment 
of  sound,  and  the  detection  of  false,  principles,  upon  points 
of  general  interest  and  leading  importance?  in  political  eco- 
nomy, that  the  greatest  benefits  are  secured  to  nations,  or 
the  greatest  calamities  avertetl  from  them,  will  not  find  fault 
with  the  mode  in  which  I  have  ventured  to  treat  the  subject. 
They  will  even  pardon  the  rej)elitionR,  which  I  have  found 
unavoidable,  when  tliey  consider  that,  in  a  question  of  a 
complicated  nature,  but  iidmitting  (as  I  conceive)  of  strict 
proof,  one  mode  of  arriving  at  the  truth  is  more  easily  ap- 
prelvended  by  stime  minds,  and  another  by  others ;  and  that 
in  contentions,  where  interest  ami  prejudice  take  a  part,  il' 
is  not  enough  to  establish  a  jiro|)osition ;  it  is  also  necessary 
to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  by  wldch  it  is  al- 
temptetl  to  lie  controverted. 

Having  once  tnade  up  my  mind  to  submit  these  remarks' 
to  the  public,  I  could  not  think  of  withholding  my  name. 

•  "  Obaen-ations  on  the  Principiea  which  regulate  the  Course  of  Er^ 
clianpi%  and  oti  Ihi;  present  doprwiuled  Stale  of  our  Currency.     By 
W,  Blukc,  Esq."     This  jinrtiphlct  contains  the  most  cOinplctt"  pxposl- 
lion  of  the  M'hole  doctrine  of  vxchnnj^e  (hat  I  have  uiet  with  in  »»y 
lauiguage. 
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J  ani  anxious  to  meet,  upon  a  fair  and  equal  footing,  those 
penoDtt  who  have  publicly  attacketl  the  Jle^Mirt  uf  the  C'onu 
raittee.  I  wish  to  draw  from  them,  either  an  admission  of 
ic  principloR  which  I  «tatc — or  a  clear  and  explicit  cxjxv 
ition  of  their  own.  If  they  admit  the  principles  slated  by 
me^  it  is  for  them  to  reconcile  their  own  deductions  to  thoM 
priiiciples,  »o  admitted  ;  and  to  disjirove  mine.  If  the  dif- 
ference between  us  \>e  as  to  principles,  U-t  them  Iny  fairly 
before  the  public  those,  on  which  their  theory  is  built ;  and 
shew  the  practical  consequences,  to  which  their  own  prin- 
ciples would,  in  their  own  opinion,  lead. 

I  may  add^  tJiat  none  of  the  considerations  which  Home- 
times  disincline  men  iu  public  life  from  this  nuxle  of 
declaring  their  aentimeotf,  apply  in  the  present  instance. 
'^The  question  is  already  necessarily  before  the  public.  Tlie 
parliamentary  discussion  of  it  h  unavoidably  at  Kinnc  dis- 
tance.  It  is  plain  that  the  opinion  of  the  public  will  not 
remain  so  long  altogether  suspended  :  and  besides  it  is  a 
subject  upon  which  many  persons  would  rather  collect  their 
ideas  and  form  their  decision  in  the  leisiux?  of  the  closet, 
than  in  the  warmth  of  debate. 

m  I  hare  yet  another  reason  for  avowing  my  opinions  as 
Openly  an<l  as  early  as  possible.  If  I  know  my  own  mind, 
those  opinions  have  been  formed  as  coolly  and  dispassion- 
ately, as  they  could  have  been  ujwn  any  p>int  of  abstract 
BCience:  and  I  should  have  felt  it  as  impossible  to  avoid 
coming  to  the  ctmclusion  to  which  I  have  been  le<l  upon 
this  subject,  as  to  refuse  my  assent  to  the  demonstration 
uf  any  problem  in  mathematics.  I  say  this  the  rather, 
because  I  see  (and  I  sec  with  deep  regret)  an  attempt 
made  to  create  political  divisions  on  this  subject :  and 
to  array  particular  parties  against  principles  wliich,  surely, 
•re  not  to  be  classed  among  the  articles  of  any  political 
creed,  or  to   be  considered  as  connected  with   the  sepa- 
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rate  interests  of  any  party  : — ^principles  which,  if  fal»e, 
may  be  disproved  by  calm  argument,  without  tlie  aid  trf 
influence  or  combination ;  but  which,  if  true,  cannot  be 
refuted  by  clamour,  and  coubl  not  be  over|jowered  by 
numbers  or  authority*  without  nuteri&l  hazard  to  th« 
interests  of  the  country. 

So  far  as  I  know,  and  as  I  believe,  this  attempt  has  not 
hitherto  lieeii  successful.  The  speech  of  Mr.  JElandle 
Jackson,  though  it  injputes  party  spirit  to  others,  is  ob- 
viously dictated  by  nothing  more  than  a  corporation  spirit: 
a  distinction  wliieh,  fortunately,  is  too  plain  to  be  nu»- 
understood-  As  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  only  other 
avowed  autlior  of  sucli  imputations,  it  would  be  looat 
unjust,  both  to  liirn  and  to  mankind,  to  suppose  him  die] 
organ  of  any  other  sentiments  than  his  ovra. 

Fatal,  indeed,  would  it  be  for  the  country,  if  tliose  who 
are  to  decide  upon  this  question — (a  question  which,  while 
it  IS,  on  the  one  hand,  w  abstract  as  not  to  allow  to  error 
the  apology  of  passion,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  affects,  in 
its  practical  consequences,  the  interests  and  the  comforts  of 
every  class  of  society )— could  be  persuailed  to  regidate  their 
conduct,  upon  this  occasion,  by  any  feelings  of  political 
partiality  or  hostility-  I  trust  that  such  feelings  will  not 
be  allowed  to  disturb  and  exasperate  this  diacuseion  :  and» 
as  to  myself,  I  am  most  anxious  to  declare  and  record  dit 
opinions,  while  these  feelings  have  not  yet  made  any  pro- 
gressj  and  while  the  course  of  party  politics  (tf|  idobI 
unfortunately,  party  pohtics  are  at  any  period  to  mix  thenw- 
selves  with  the  subject)  is  yet  unascertained. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  already  detained  the  reader  too 
long  upon  points  which  are,  iu  some  decree,  of  a  personal 
nature  ;  especially  as  there  is  one  other,  more  entirely  per- 
sonal, perhaps,  on  which  I  must  request  his  indulgence  for 
a  few  sentences.     In  discussions  of  tax  AOiic&ble  nature 
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lich  have  arisen  with  those  for  whom  these  observatiant 
Tcrv  ariginaUy  intended,    I   have   Ix^en   asked    (ami   the 
question  may  possibly  l)e  repeated  in  a  less  amicable  man- 
pr),  **  Why  I  did  not  give  to  the  public  an  earlier  warning 
the  Rubject, — why  not,  while  I  was  myself  in  office,  and 
;fore  the  evil  had  grown  to  its  present  height  ?"" 
My  an«wer  is,  Krst,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  trace  effects,  the 
istence  of  which  is  manifest,  up  to  the  causes  whirii  pro- 
luced  them  :  hut  that  it  would  have  been  another,  to  fore* 
all  the  pntiKible  cnn^sequences  of  a  new  measure ;  esp^ 
eially  when  thosie  consequences  were  liable  to  be  produced, 
or  to  be  varied,  by  circumstances  of  which  one  had  do 
knowledge.     To  the  perspicacity,  which  alone  could  have 
qualified  me  for  such  foresight,  I  do  not  pretend ;  but,  no- 
thing more  than  diligence  and  imfiartiality  was  required  to 
{ualify  for  the  task  of  that  enquiry  and  examination  which, 
rhere  the  c^vnclusion  is  as  plain,  as  to  my  understanding  it 
appears  in  the  present  instance,  could  not  fail  to  lead  to 
Hiitnnvictiou. 

^^'  I  answer,  secondly,  that  neither  I,  nor  any  man,  with 
^Krhom  I  ever  had  intercourse,  official  or  private,  upon  the 
^■tabject,  at  any  time  con^Hdered  the  restriction  of  Bank  psy^ 
ments  as  any  other  than  an  exix-dient,  originating  in  neces- 
^M«ity;  and  determinal>lewhene\'erthat  necessity  shmild  cease, 
^■^jor  could  I  have  imagined,  till  the  examinations  before  the 
^■Committee  produced  the  disclosure,  that  there  existed  any 
^HUSvidual  who  viewed  it  as  an  improvement  in  our  money 
'Vjrt^em,  or  who  could  look  witJi  satisfaction  to  the  poi^tibility 

of  its  indefinite  continuance. 

^V     I  answer  further,  that  thoaeconaequences  of  this  measure 

^■which  are  developed  in  the  Re|>ort  of  the  Committee  did 

^■•iwt  arise  till  a  late  period.     Up  to  that  period,  the  foreign 

exchanges  were  not  unfavourable ;  and  the  market  price  of 

gold  not  materially  above  the  Mint  price : — two  circum- 
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stances,  of  wljich  1  felt  assured  that  the  Bank  Directors 
tifver  tost  sight  in  regulating  their  issues.  During  tlie  sus- 
pension of  cash  payments,  a  permanent  depression  of  thos^ ' 
exchanges,  or  a  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  appeared  to  be 
pointed  out  to  them,  by  the  principles  of  their  institution, 
and  by  the  course  of  all  former  experience,  as  the  ob\'ious 
and  best  criterion  of  any  tendency  to  excess  in  the  amount 
of  their  paper.  It  was  therefore  natural  to  conclude,  that, 
in  regulating  their  issues,  they  constantly  and  carefully 
watclied  these  indications  of  the  value  of  their  notes.  Per- 
sons more  conversant,  than  I  could  be,  with  the  course  of 
business  at  the  Bank,  and  whose  opinions  might  naturally 
be  supposetl  to  have  great  weight  with  sonic  of  the  Direc- 
tors, whilst  they  urged  the  importance  of  this  criterion, 
appeared  to  entertain  the  same  confidence  with  myself,  that 
to  all  practical  pxir]X)ses,  it  was  duly  ohserveth*  It  was  not 
till  the  Lommittce  were  furnished  with  the  evidence  of  the 
Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank,  that  I  found 
that,  in  regulating  the  amount  of  their  issues,  the  Bank  had 
no  reference  to  this  criterion. 

Before  that  declaration  was  made,  I  own  that  my  opi- 
nions upon  the  whole  subject  were  much  more  undecided. 
When  the  great  fall  in  the  foreign  exchanges  first  took 
place,  I  ascribed  it,  without  hesitation,  and  perhaps  without' 
much  reflection,  altogether  to  the  effect  of  the  violent  niea« 
sures,  political  and  commercial,  adopted  on  the  Continent;* I 
and  to  the  suspension  of  our  comnierciid  interc4)urse  with  the 
United  States.  When  that  fall  had  continued  for  near  a 
twelvemonth,  doubts  arose  in  my  mind  whether  the  cause 
of  its  long  continuance  might  not  be,  that  the  Bank,  from 
too  much  indulgence  to  their  customers  at  some  particu- 
lar moment,  had  somewhat  impitnidently  extended  their*  i 

'I 
•  Scc^  *'  Am  Enquiry  into  the  Nulurc  axid  Effet't*  of  the  PH(M!r 

Credit  of  Gri-at  Brilain      By  Uenry  Thornton,  Esq.  M.V." 


issues,  aod  too  much  delayed  restoring  them  to  a  proper 
;vel.  But  aa  I  »ti11  took  for  granted  tliat  they  had  not 
)st  sight  of  the  criterion  above-mentioned,  my  doubUt  went 
further. 

Such  was  the  state  of  my  mind  at  the  time  when  I  retired 
rotu  office.  Kvory  mouth  which  passed  from  that  time, 
rhilst  our  exchanges  were  growing  worse,  and  the  price  of 
old  rising  (notwithstanding  llmt  our  ex|)edition  to  the 
/ontinent  was  terrainatcd,  and  our  |xx'xniiary  aid  to  Austria 
Uscontinued),  could  not  fail  to  increase  the  doubts  which  I 
id  begun  to  entertain. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  very  soon  after  the  open- 
of  the  last  session,  the  subject  was  taken  up  in  Parlia- 
ment.    When  the  Conmiittee  was  ap{x>inted,  I  gave  to  the 
Inquiry  all  the  attention  in  my  jxjwer.     The  general  prin- 
iples  which  I  carriwl  with  me  to  that  Committee  were  the 
ime  which  I  now  profess :  but  the  infonnation  which  has 
rae  to  a  more  specific  and  particular  application  of  them 
llras  chiefly  derived  from  what  came  out  in  tiie  investigation, 
'hen  I  found  that  the  principle  of  regulating  the  issues 
and  ascertaining  the  value  of  their  pajKT  by  a  reference  to 
miejuced  stafidnrdy  and  even  the  existence  of  such  a./ij;ed 
/,  were  either  altogether  overUioked  by  the   Dank, 
By  could  scarcely  lie  unknown  to  them)  or  utterly  disro* 
irded  in  their    practice, — my  astoniahmoiit   was  great 
indee<l.     From  that  moment  I  was  more  at  a  loss  to  explain 
myself  why  the  evil  was  not  greater,  than  to  account  for 
present  extent. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  atld,  that  my  individual  eftbrts would 
jt  have  enabled  rae  to  follow  in  all  its  practical  lx!arings  a 
ibject  of  such  extent  and  intricacy,  without  a  far  more  re- 
ular  and  careful  attention  than  was  compatible  with  the 
icessant  occupation,  and  multiplied  duties  of  such  public 
Situations  as  it  has  Ixren  my  lot  to  fill : — and  this  is  far  from 
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the  only  instance  in  which  the  studies  and  self-examination 
of  retirement  have  shewn  to  me  how  great  in  ahnost  every] 
respect  (assiduity  perhaps  excepted)  were  my  own  deficient 
cies  in  office. 

I  can,  however,  conscientiously  declare,  that  whatever 
humble  means  I  may  possess  of  discriminating  between  i 
truth  and  error,  Ijetween  degrees  of  probability  and  strict 
proof,  between  conjecture  and  certainty,  liave  been  recently ' 
and  anxiously  employed  in  the  re*«xamination  oi  the  opi- 
nion wliich  I  supported  in  the  Committee. 

October  23,  1810. 


THE    QUESTION, 

ice.  &0. 

TirE  various  definitions  of  the  word  money^  and  the  diffe- 
rent acceptations  in  which  that  word  is  used  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life,  have  contributed  to  produce  much  of 
the  doubt  and  uncertainty  Aviuch  prevail  at  thb  momeot 
reajjecting  the  state  of  our  currency. 

Motley,  in  the  popular  sense,  is  frequently  consitlered  AS 
liaNnng  no  other  value  than  one  purely  arbitrary  and  con-j 
ventional.     It  is  sometimes  defined  to  be  the  represefii 
of  all  other  commodities ;  and  sometimes  the  cotnmoit  ■ 
sure  of  them.     These  definitions  are  both  incomplete,  as' 
applied  to  money  ,*  because  they  are  equally  applicable  to 
every  description  of  currency,  whether  consisting  o{  the 
precious  metals,  of  pajier,  or  of  any  other  article. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  motiey  to  possess  iiitrin^  value. 

The  quality  of  representing  commodities  does  not  nece»-J 
sarily  imply  intrinsic  value ;  because  that  quality  may  be 
given  either  by  confidence,  or  by  authority.     The  quality 
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being  a  oomtTHm  measure  does  not  neceeasrily  imply  iiw 
TaUws  Any  more  than  Uie  |K»sfles6ion  of  a  foot-rult 

liea  the  power  of  Acquiring  whatever  it  enables  us  to 
easure.     Money,  or  a  given  quantity  of  gold  or  silvc^r,  in 
ooi  only  the  common  meagure,  and  commofi  represenifUitte 
of  ftU  oilier  commodities ;  but  also  the  oommcn  and  uni- 

•ml  equivaterU. 

Pa/per  eutrrvncy  has,  obviously,  no  intrioBic  value. 

A  primusHory  note,  under  whatever  fonn,  or  from  uhat' 
ever  source  it  may  iatue,  represents  value.  It  does  so,  in 
as  much  as  it  is  an  undertaking  to  pay,  in  moneyy  the  stuni 
lor  which  it  is  issued. 

>  The  money y  or  coin  of  a  country,  is  so  much  of  its  capital. 
Paper  currency  is  no  part  of  the  capital  of  a  country — it  is 
ao  much  circulating  credit. 

Whoever  buys,  gives — whoever  sells,  receives  such  a 
quantify  of  pure  gold  or  silver  as  is  equivalent  to  the  article 
bought  or  sold  :— or  if  he  gives  or  receives  paper  instead  of 
moneys  he  gives  or  receives  that  which  ia  valuable  only  as  it 

inilatea  the  payment  of  a  given  quantity  of  guld  or  silver. 
60  long  as  this  engagement  is  punctually  fulfilled,  paper 
will  of  course  pass  current  with  the  coin  with  which  it  ia 
thu*  oonstantly  interchangeable.  JBoth  moneyt  therefore^ 
aad  paper,  prvmissory  tiS  money,  arc  orjmmon  meantr&M  wad 
representoHvea  of  the  value  of  all  conimodities.  But  monm, 
e  is  the  univeraal  equivalent ;  paper  currettcy,  is  the 
•seniatite  of  that  money. 

Of  paper  currency^  however,  there  are  two  sorts :  the  one 
resting  upon  eonfideencx,  the  other  upon  authority .  Paper 
resting  upon  rortfiftencet  is  what  I  have  described  as  ctrcv- 
ioHag  credit ;  and  consists  in  engagements  for  the  payment, 
nn  demand,  of  any  specific  suni-s  of  money  :  which  engago- 
■MOta,  from  a  general  trust  in  the  issuers  of  such  paper, 
they  arc  enabled  to  substitute  for  money  in  the  transactions 
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of  the  oommunity.     Paper  resting  upon  avthoriiy,  is  wliati' 
in  commou  language,  is  called  paper  ntoney ;  and  consists 
in  engagements  issued  anil  circulated  imder  the  sanction^ 
and  by  the  immediate  intervention  of  tlie  public  j>ower  of 
the  state- 
Paper,,  such  Bs  alone  used  to  be  current  in  Great  BntaiiK| 
l>efore  the  Restriction  on  the  Bank,  was  Ktrictly  circiilatin/f 
credit.     The  paper  current  in  Auxtria,  Rubsia,&c.  i»  pro- 
perly denorainated  paper  tuouey. 

The  division  and  subdivision  of  tlie  precicms  metals  into 
various  shapes  and  sizes;  the  proportion  of  alloy  mixed  with 
them  in  the  coins  of  different  countries  ;  the  f>tanip  aifixcd 
upon  such  coins,  and  the  names  by  wliich  they  pass  current, 
are  tilings  in  their  nature  arbitrary  ;  and  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  may  be  made  by  tlie  sovereign  power  of  each'K 
inde[x^ndent  st^te.  By  any  alteration  in  these  particulars,^ 
the  price  of  all  other  couunodities,  or,  in  other  urords,  th« 
amount  or  denomination  of  money  in  which  their  value  ii 
slated,  may  be  altereil ;  but  these  changes  cannot  afiect  the 
relation  which  the  value  of  the  btdlion  contained  in  the  coin 
bears  to  that  of  such  commodities* 

Pr'ue^  therefore,  is  the  value  of  any  given  article,  fn  the4 
CJ/rri^Mcy,  by  reference  to  which  that  aiticle  i«  measured;/ 
antl  nuist,  of  course,  Ijc  varied  by  any  variation  in  the  quan^i 
tUy  of  gold  or  silver  contained  in  such  currency. 

Suppjsing,  for  instance,  the  currency  of  a  coiratry  to  con-' 
sist  of  gold,  and  that,  without  any  variation  in  the  relative  I 
proportion  of  this  metal  to  that  of  other  articles,  the  c/ayu>*>t 
mtnation  of  the  existing   coin  f^hould  be  raised,  or  its 
standard  lowered,  in  any  given  proportion,  the  prices  of  all 
commodities  woiJd  rise  in  the  same  proportion;  although' 
the  real  value  of  every  such  commodity,  measured  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  quantity  of  g^jld  in  such  coin,  woidd  remain 
the  same.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantitv  of  gold  in  j 
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ich  a  countrv  (considered  for  the  mofment  ahatractediy  frooi 
Hs  interoourse  with  other  countries)  should  be  iAcrcaaed  in 
any  given  prnportion,  the  quantity  of  other  articles  and  the 
demand  for  them  remaining  the  same,  the  value  <»f  any  ^iven 
cunnnotlity,  inea^ured  in  the  c<iin  of  that  eountry,  wt)Mld  l)e 
iocmiapd,  or,  in  other  words,  the  relative  value  of  gold  to 
<itlier  commodities  would  lie  decreaaetl  in  the  wime  propor- 
tion; although  the  defutminofimi  and  »tnndard  ot  the  coin 
ahould  remain  unaltered,  and  although  no  addition  should 
hove  been  made  to  tJie  actual  amount  of  that  coin. 
^L'  It  must  l>e  almocit  HuperH>ious  to  observe,  that  by  denmnU 
^^ttation  is  meant  the  R]iec"jfic  name  under  which  a  piece  of 
metal  of  a  givei^  quantity  is  known  in  the  »tate  of  coin ;  an<l 
that  xtandard  in  the  precise  ^waw^jTy— ascertained  by  weiijht 
^■■nd  /tmf;i«M8«— Hxe<l  by  law  for  pieces  of  each  denomination. 
^■*Ku^  tlie  standard  ^iwuem  of  our  gold  coin  is  eleven  jMirt* 
|pf  pure  gold  and  one  of  alloy ;  and  the  denominatUm  of  a 

piece  weighing  Sdwts.  9^grs.  is  a  guinea. 

L     It  follows  fn»m  this  that  the  right  and  duty  of  coining, 

l^lrhich*  in  every  indc|K'ndent  .state,  is  one  of  the  nioRt  inu 

portant  attributes  and  functions  of  sovereignty,  consists  in 

^Kflixing  to  certain  pieces  of  the  precious  metals  a  utamp  ; 

^^lli^  becomes  to  the  subjects  of  that  testate,  tmd  to  all  the 

r    %ttAdU  a  poblic  voucher,,  that  each  piece,  according  to  ita 

denimiination,  is  of  the  weight  and  fineness  fixed  by  thd*^ 

law  of  that  state.     The  public  honour  and  integrity  of  the 

^^jegi&litture  are  pledged   to  the   fidelity  and  exactness  of 

^B)e  voucJicr,   which    is   thus  issued  in  the  name  of  the 

Sovereign* 
^ft  There  is  not,  therefore,  nor  can  there  Ix-,  any  diftVrence 
^^batever,  Ix'tween  any  given  coin,  and  an  uncoined  piece  of . 
the  same  metal  of  e<ju«l  weight  ami  fineness,  except  that  thfl''' 
^Himntity  of  tl»e  former  is  actnirately  ascertained  and  publicly 
proclaimeil  to  all  the  world  by  the  ^tamp  which  it  l)Cara.  ", 
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To  apply  these  general  observations  to  the  particular 
money  of  this  country  : — 

I  assume,  as  admitted,  that,  in  Great  Britain,  gold  is  Uie 
scale  to  which  all  prices  are  referred,  and,  since  the  39th  of 
the  King,  the  only  lkoal  tender,  except  for  payments 
under  S5/.  I  likewise  assume,  as  unquestionable»  botli  in 
fact  and  in  law, 

1st,  That  a  pound  of  gold,  of  our  standard^  is  coined  into 
44  guineas  and  a  hali^  and  that  any  person  may,  at  the 
King^s  Mint,  procure  any  quantity  of  gold  to  be  so  coined, 
free  of  any  ex]>ense  whatever  ;  the  officers  of  the  Mint  being 
obliged  to  return,  in  coin,  precisely  the  same  quantity 
which  may  have  been  deposited  with  them,  without  making 
any  cliarge  for  the  conversion  of  it  into  money. 

2dly.  That,  by  law,  these  guineas  which,  when  fresh 
from  the  Mint,  weigh  6  dwts.  9|f  gra.  each,  cease  to  be  a 
legfii  tender  if,  by  wear  or  otherwise,  they  are  reduced  bdow 
5  dwts.  Sgrs.,  which  is  a  diminution  in  their  value  of  a  small 
fraction  more  than  one  per  cent. 

Consequently,  the  law  of  England,  before  the  year  1797, 
distinctly  secured  to  every  man,  that  he  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  take,  in  satisfaction  of  a  legal  debt,  for  every 
guinea  of  that  debt,  less  than  5  dwts.  8  grs.  of  gold  of 
standard  Hneness ;  and,  as  distinctly,  that  he  should  not  be 
obligetl  to  receive,  as  the  representative  of  a  guinea,  or  a 
guinea^s  worth,  any  article  or  thing  whicli  would  not  pur- 
chase or  procure  that  quantity  of  gold. 

Such  was  the  state  of  our  current  coin  before  the  year 
1797. 

The  Bank  of  England,  as  every  body  knows,  is  a  char- 
tered Company  of  Merchants,  whose  promissory  notes,  for 
more  than  a  century,  have  constituted  a  very  large  propor* 
tion  of  the  circiduHng  credit  of  this  country.     From  tl»e 
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institution  of  that  Company  up  to  the  year  1797}  there  had 
been  no  interruption  to  the  convertibility  of  their  notes  into 
money;  nor  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State,  in  any 
thing  that  concerned  the  issue  or  circulation  of  tht>so  notes. 
This  Company  were  simply  tlie  Bankers  of  the  State,  and, 
by  a  condition  of  their  charter,  its  agent  for  the  payment  of 

e  dividends  due  to  the  public  creditor. 

In  1797,  in  consetiucnce  of  a  demand  upon  the  Bank  for 
gold,  continued  for  a  time,  and  in  a  degree,  altogether  un- 
usual, and  arising  from  a  combination  of  untoward  cir> 
curastances  and  events,  partly  political,  and  partly  com- 
mercial, the  Directors  of  that  inHtitution  felt  tliem«;lves 
bound  to  state  to  the  Government  the  unprecedented  diffi- 
culties and  embarrassments  of  their  situation. 

It  is  but  justice  to  them  to  remark,  that  they  did  not 
resort  to  this  measure,  till  they  hod  trietl,  and  found  un- 
availing, all  those  means  of  checking  the  drain  of  cash, 
which  had  been  effectual  on  former  occasions.  On  these 
former  rxxasions  tJie  Directors  had  uniformly  found,  that  to 
iessen  the  amount  of  their  issues  of  paper,  was  the  sure 
ode  of  checking,  and  ultimately  stopping,  the  demand  for 
gold.  It  was  natural  for  them,  as  practical  men,  to  follow 
their  established  couriic  ;  but  when  they  found  tliat,  inote^d 
of  abating,  the  drain  increased  every  day,  in  proportieD  as 
PPlhey  contracted  the  amount  of  their  paper,  it  was  equally 
BAtoral  for  them  to  mistrust  their  own  experience. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  remedy  which  was  applied  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  Bank  and  of  the  Country,  was  an  Act 
for  the  temporary  suspension  of  cash  payments. 

It  is  material  to  understand  precisely  the  nature  of  the 
change  which  this  act  created  in  the  state  of  our  circulation ; 
a  change  of  the  magnitude  of  which  no  man  was  more  sen- 
rible  than  the  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  propose  it  to 
Partkment. 
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This  act  did  not  repeal  any  of  the  farmer  regulations  to 
vhich  I  have  adverted,  and  which  are  the  foundation  of  our 
money  system.  Neither  did  it  make  Dank  notes  a  legal 
tender.  It  did  not  alter  in  any  resjH>ct  the  existing  state 
of  the  law,  cither  as  ti>  the  weijrht  or  the  fineness  of  the 
gold  coin;  or  the  act  of  the  JiOth  of  the  King  It  merely 
suspended  other  provisions  of  law  (liiaving  in  themselves  no 
reference  to  our  circulation,  or  immey  system),  hy  which,  in 
default  of  payment,  the  jxtmiu  anil  goods  of  a  debtor  ajc 
made  liable  for  his  debt.  This  liability  it  suspendetl,  ia 
cases  where  a  tender  shall  have  been  made  to  the  creditor 
of  the  aniotmt  of  his  claim  in  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

If  it  had  been  proposed,  at  once,  to  make  Bank  notes  a 
legal  fender^  and,  in  direct  terms,  to  enact  that  every  man 
should,  thenceforward,  be  obliged  to  receive  them  as  equi- 
valent to  the  gold  coin  of  the  realm,  witliout  reference  to  the  j 
quantity  of  gold  bullion  which  might  be  procured  by  a' 
Bank  note  of  any  given  denot/miafion ; — such  a  proposition 
woidd  have  excited  universal  alarm,  and  would  have  forcibly 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  the  public  to  the 
real  nature  of  our  circulation,  and  to  the  }x}S8ible  conse- 
quences of  such  an  innovation.  But,  certainly,  nothing  of 
the  sort  was  in  the  contemplation  of  any  man  when  the  first 
suspension  act  was  passed.  That  it  was  then  considered 
and  proposed,  as  an  expedient  which  would  be  but  of  short 
duration,  the  course  of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  abun- 
dantly indicates. 

Such  being  the  original  character  of  the  measure,  it  \s 
not  extraordinary  that,  in  that  crisis,  Parbaiiient,  without 
i\i!uch  hesitation,  and  without  any  suspicion  of  the  ultimate 
possible  consequences,  should  have  aiforded  a  temporary 
protection  from  arrest  to  a  debtor,  who  should  have  made 
a  tender  of  payment  in  Bank  notes.  But  if,  in  the  year 
1797,  it   liad  been  foreseen  that  this  tem|H>rary  expedient 
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would  Ik?  atteiiiptetl  to  be  converteil  into  a  »yfttom  for  an 
indefinite  numl»er  of  years;  and  tliat»  under  this  system,  in 
the  year  1810,  every  creditor,  public  or  private,  subject  or 

['alien,  to  whoni  the  law,  as  it  then  stood,  and  m  it  now 
titands,  had   Mrured   the  payment  of  a  (x>und  weight  of 

'standard  ffAd  for  every  46i.  14*.  6ct  of  hi»  ju»t  demand^ 
would  be  oblige<l  to  accept,  in  full  satiiifactiuD,  about  10^ 
ounces,  or  not  more  than  seventeen  nbiUings  In  the  pound, 
with  a  prospect  of  a  still  further  reduction  in  every  s-ulwe- 
quent  year; — it  is impotisible  to  conceive  tliat  the  attention 
and  feelings  of  Parliament  would  not  have  been  alive  to  all 

'the  inilividual  injustice,  and  ultimate  public  calamities,  in< 
ridcnt  to  such  a  state  of  things ;  and  that  they  would  not 

[tavc  provided  for  the  termination  of  the  restriction,  before 

rat  should  have  wrought  ho  much  mischief,  and  laid  the 

'Ibundatioti  of  m>  much  confusion  in  all  the  dealings  and 

ftransactionii  of  the  community. 


Wfuther  the  actual  state  of  things  be  such  an  1  have 
*jiist  descrilKnl,  is  the  question  upon  which  tlie  public  ulteu- 
tkio  is  now  fixed  : — and  to  which,  I  conceiTC,  there  can  be 

H|l>ut  one  answer.     If  the  reader  shall  gn  along  with  me  in 

^Vthe  following  statement,  tliat  answer  will  appear  to  him  as 

^Bobvioux  as  it  does  to  me. 

^K  Ist.  A  pound,  or  twelve  oimces  of  gold»  by  the  law  of 
this  countrv',  is  divided  into  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half, 

L   Sdly.  By  this  division,  which  is  made  at  the  public  ex> 

S  and  without  charge  for  coinage,  nothing  is  added  to 

value  of  the  gold  ;  and  nothing  taken  away  fnum  it. 

ddly.  A  pound  of  gold,  therefore,  and  46/.  1  'kr.  Gd.  Ijeing 

equivalent,  being  in  fact,  the  same  thing  under  diffcreut 

dames,  any  circulatittg  credit  which  purports  to  sepctaiettt 
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ought,  by  the  law  of  this  countiy',  to  be  ex- 
changeable at  will  for  a  pound  of  gold. 

4thly.  No  alteration  has  been  made  in  this  state  of  the 
law  except  by  the  Act  of  1797. 

5thly.  The  professed  and  intended  operation  of  the  Act 
of  1797  was  not  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  gold  for  which 
any  specific  amount  of  circulatintf  credit  ought  to  be  ex- 
changeable, but  merely  to  suspend^  for  a  time,  the  option 
of  the  exchange. 

6thly.  But  the  sum  of  46/.  14*.  6d.  in  our  present  paper, 
will  procure  in  exchange  for  gold,  only  10^  ounces  of  that 
metal : — A  pound  of  gold  is  now  exchangeable  for  56t.  in 
paper  currency.  Any  commodity,  therefore,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  a  pound  of  gold,  is  also  equivalent  to  56/.  in  paper. 

It  follows,  that  the  difference  between  56^.  and 
46/.  14s.  6</.  or  between  12  and  10:J;  ounces  of  gold,  arises 
from  the  depreciatiim  of  the  paper  ;  and  is  the  measure  of 
that  depreciation,  as  well  with  respect  to  gold,  ihe  unweTsal 
equivalent^  as  to  every  other  conmiodity. 

Thiise  who  differ  from  me  in  opinion,  must  be  prepared 
to  deny  some  one  of  these  facts,  from  which,  if  not  dis- 
proved, the  conclusion  necessarily  follows.  They  mtuC 
either  shew,  that  I  have  mistated  the  permanent  laws  of 
the  realm  which  regulate  our  coinage,  and  determine  our 
ie(fnl  tender ;  or  they  must  shew,  that  gold  is  not  the  basiit 
of  our  money — that  its  value  is  not  measured  by  its  quan- 
tity— that  the  value  of  that  quantity  is  varied  by  its  con- 
version into  coin.  But  these  are  propositions  which  no  roan 
who  has  ever  looked  at  the  subject  will  attempt  to  maintain. 

Otherwise  they  must  shew,  that  the  intention  of  the  lafH- 
pornrij  law  1797  was  different  from  that  which  I  have 
ascribed  to  it ;  and  that  it  was  intended,  by  that  law,  either 
to  lower  our  standard,  to  alter  our  legal  tender^  or  to  leave 
us  without  any  standard  At  all.     But  even  if  they  should 
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be  able  to  shew,  that  the  intention  of  this  temporary  law 
was  to  make  any  one  of  these  alterations,  still,  hy  the  esta- 
blishment oi  their  proposition,  they  will  not  invalidate  but 
confinn  the  conclusion  which  I  have  stated.  They  will  only 
have  established,  by  their  own  arguments,  the  fact  of  the 
depreciation,  and  will  no  otherwise  have  varied  the  question 
ariiung  out  of  it»  than  by  making  it  appear,  that  such  de- 
preciation of  our  currency  was  not  the  unforeseen  conse- 
quence, but  the  prcmetlitatetl  result,  of  an  act  of  the  Legi»- 
la  tare. 

Although  these  appear  to  be  the  only  imaginable  grounds 
y  on  which  any  exception  can  be  offeretl  to  my  statement, 
fthey  are  such  as  will  not  Ix-  taken  by  any  man  who  does 
justice  to  the  character  of  the  legihlature,  or  has  any  recol- 
lection of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  passed  the  Act 
of  1797. 

It  would  be  monstrous  to  imagine  ttiat  it  could  ever  be 
in  the  contemplation  and  intention  of  either  House  of  Par- 
liament, that  Bunk  notes,  at  their  present,  or  at  anv  less 
value,  to  which  they  might  possibly  be  reduced,  should  be 
a  legal  tender.  To  entertain  such  an  opinion  woultt  be  to 
impute  to  Parliament  a  design  to  practise  a  deception,  and 
to  encourage  a  fraud.  What  would  have  been  the  consis- 
teticy,  what  the  integrity  of  a  Legislature,  which,  leaving 
uiurepealed  and  unmixiified  the  regulations  which  take  away 
the  character  of  a  legal  tender  from  every  guinea  weighing 
less  than  5  dwts.  8grs.,  would  give  it  to  a  Bank  note,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  security  for  the  same  denomination,  but  the 
real  value  of  which  is,  at  tliis  moment,  4  dwts.  14  grains,  or, 
in  other  words,  about  three  sliillings  less  than  the  lightest 
guinea  which  is  allowed  to  pas.s  in  payment  ? 

If  such  be  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1797,  let  us  see,  by 
a  comparison  of  that  eflect  with  the  whole  purport  and  ten- 
dency of  all  the  antecedent  laws,  which  regulate  and  govern 
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our  currency,  Avhat  is  the  present  legal  state  of  that  cur- 
rency;  and  what  the  situation  of  the  subjects  of  this  realm, 
iimler  the  whole  system  as  it  now  stands. 

By  law,  a  guinea  which  weighs  less  than  5  clwtn.  8  grs. 
is  no  kmgiT  a  j^viinea.  It  is  deprived  of  its  tjuality  of  coin. 
It  can  no  longer  be  tendered  as  money.  But  it  maybe  sold 
for  what  it  will  feteli  in  the  market  as  btUlioTti  for  the  pur- 
|K)se  of  iK'ing  melted  down. 

By  law,  it  is  an  offence  punishable  witli  severe  ])eoaItiea 
to  melt  a  guinea  weighino:  more  than  5  dwta.  8 grs.;  or  to 
retluee  it,  by  clipping,  filing,  or  any  other  process,  below 
that  weight. 

By  law,  a  guinea  of  that  weight  cannot  be  exchanged  for 
more  than  the  sum  of  21*.  which  sum  in  paper  citrrenry  is 
worth  at  present  4  dwts.  14  grs.  of  gold.  To  sell,  or  to 
buy  guineas  at  a  higher  rate  than  ^Is.  each  in  Bank  paper, 
is  an  oflence  highly  punishable. 

For  this  last  oB'ence  a  man  has  recently  been  tried  and 
convicted. 

If  the  guijieas  purchased  by  him  had  been  light  guineas^- ^ 
viz.  guineas  weighing  upon  an  average  5  duls.  7^  gra,* 
each,  he  might  have  bought  and  »old  them  without  incur- 
ring any  j>enalty. 

The  state  of  the  law,  therefore,  is  this — The  possessor  of 
a  heavy  guinea,  which  is  intrinsically  worth  about  24«.  Qdm 
in  Bank  |>a}K'r,  who  »houkl  exchange  it  for  more  than  91sA 
of  that  j)ii|)er,  would  be  liable  t<j  fine  and  impristmment.  "^ 
The  more  fortunate  possessor  of  a  tight  guinea  is  entitled 
by  law  to  exchange  it  for  what  it  will  fetch,  wluch  would 
be  about  24«.  3rf. 

A  light  guinea,  therefore,  cried  down,  no  longer  current^,; 

•  Frtim  tlie  evidence  of  IMr.  Merle,  page  4L)  of  the  Appendix  tn  the 
Rep«irl  of  llip  Bultirin  Conunittce,  it  appears  that  tliis  fs  the  aTCTBgv" 
weight  of  liglit  guin«uH. 
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no  longer  a  U^ftl  tender^  is,  at  the  present  tnoni^t^  ittore 
valuable  than  a  f^iiinea  nf  fulf  weighty  in  the  proportion  of 
24».  3d.  to  21*. 

The  light  guinea,  by  melting,  is  converted  into  6  dwts. 
'^  grs.  of  bullion. 

The  heavy  guinea  lieing,  by  law,  incapable  of  being  con- 
inio  bullion,  or  of  being  reducctl,  by  a  diminution  of 
qimntityy  into  the  more  valuable  sha]ie  of  a  Ught  guinea,  is 
e({uivalent  to  4  dwts.  l  +  grs.  of  gold.  The  diHerenee  of 
vulue  in  favour  of  the  light  guinea  is  17^  grains  of  gt»ld. 

This  is  the  |>reHent  stale  of  our  currency ;  and  the  ope- 

tion  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regulateti. 


Is  it  poftdble  to  conceive  that  this  is  the  state  of  things 

kh  tlic  Legiilature,  in  pas.sing  the  Act  of  1797,  ha<l  it  in 

ntemplation  to  prcKluec  ?     Is  it  one,  which,  having  been 

uced  unintentionally,  does  not  ret|uire  «uch  an  alteration 

would  bring  back  the  currency  of  the  country  to  an 

a^^reeinent  with  its  ancient  legal  s^tandard  ? 

for  my  own  part,  I  oonfem  that,  if  absolutely  driven  to 
the  neceirity  of  deciding  between  the  alternative,  of  suffer- 
ing  the  present  state  of  things  to  continue,  or  of  resorting 
once  to  the  stale  and  vrretched  ex]>edient  of  either  raising 
denomination,  or  lowering  the  standard  of  our  currency, 
in  any  fixed  and  limited  proportion,  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  prefer  the  Utter.  This  expedient,  I  admit,  tliough  not 
unfrequently  practised,  in  fonner  and  less  enlightened  pe- 
riods of  tlie  history  of  this  and  other  nations,  is  now  uni- 
venally  and  justly  reprobated  and  condemned  as  too  dis- 
graceful in  its  principle,  and  too  ruinous  in  its  policy,  to  be 
rted  to,  even  by  governments  the  most  arbitrary  in  their 
temal  administration,  and  the  most  destitute  of  more 
substantial  resources.     Yel,  let  qic  ask  any  of  those  who 
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would  have  been  startled  at  such  a  proposal,  what  would 
be  the  real  difference  between  a  state  of  law,  which,  either 
leaving  the  guinea  at  its  present  weight  and  fineness,  shouklri) 
raise  its  denomination  to  24*.  6(/. ;  or,  leaving  it  at  its  pre^U 
sent   denomination,  should  lower  its  standard  to  4  dwt8.i6 
14  grs. — and  a  state  of  law,  which  obliges  every  man  tO'*l 
receive  the  latter  quantity  of  gold  as  21«.,  or  to  give  24*.  6rf. 
for  the  former  ?  w 

One  difference,  indeed,  would  be  this:  that,  the  injuryb 
once  done,  the  fraud  once  committed,  the  extent  of  the  eviliti 
would  be  known  and  ascertained.     Prices  at  home,  «nd>K 
abroad,  once  acconnuodated  to  the  change  in  the  value  rf  • 
our  currency,  ail  uncertainty,  and  consequent  speculation 
upon  a  farther  derangement,  would  cease^     Creditors,  an- 
nuitantfl,  and  all  who  possess  incomes,  fixed  in  their  amount^? 
by  a  contract  of  any  description,  would  be  able  to  measure  • 
the  extent  of  their  loss.     All  future  leases,  and  bargains  for  . 
time,  would  be  made  with  a  reference  to  this  definite  alte^ 
ration  in  the  common  measure  of  all  exchangeable  commo- 
dities.    Salaries  and  wages  of  every  description  would  be 
more  speedily  and  more  pro|>ortionably  compensated  for  the 
change.     The  existing  evil,  on  the  contrary,  of  which  the 
present  measure  may  be  reckoned  at  about   15  per  oellC.^\ 
is  indefinite,  uncertain,  and  fluctuating,  though  progretnive  » 
in  its  growth.     It  has  consequently  a  greater  tendency  xal 
derange  and  unsettle  all  the  transactions  of  society,  and  to 
depress  the  lalxiuring  classes,  and   all  who  derive   their' 
incomes  from  saloi'y  or  wages  of  any  description.     It  !»•'' 
creases,  at  the  same  time,  the  foreign  expemliture  of  Go- 
vernment, in  proportion  to  the  fall  of  the  exchange ;  one 
its  domestic  expenses,  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
of  all  commoditieu  at  home.  It  adds,  in  the  same  pr 
to  the  amount  of  our  annual  loans  and  taxes.     A  saving, 
is  true,  accrues  to  the  State  from  paying  the  wages  of 
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yilour,  talent,  inUustry,  and  labour,  in  a  depreciated  cur- 
TCMj,  and  from  tlie  reduction  which  is  tlms  made — really 
though  not  nominaUy — in  the  value  of  the  dividend  })aid  to 
the  public  creditor.  But  it  is  et^ually  true,  tliat  thei^e  unfair 
and  unintended  savings  to  the  State  are  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  it*  increased  expenditure  : — whilst  this  in- 
ritiirrl  exixmditurct  and  the  increased  taxation  necessarily 
ctMuequent  upon  it<,  doubly  aggravate  the  evil  on  those 
chnBMof  the  rxmiiiiunity  at  wiiose  expense  thetie  savings  are 
inades  by  talcing  from  each  a  greater  proportion  of  their 
already  depreciated  income,  for  the  payment  of  all  the  other 
charges  of  the  State. 

The  propositions  which  I  have  stated  appear  to  rae  «». 
clear  and  oonclusive,  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  saying 
any  thing  njore  oti  this  part  of  the  question.  But  the  doubt 
and  confusion  which  prevail  in  the  niindH  of  many  senidblc 
peraoDS  and  the  sophistry  to  which  they  have  been  induced 
to  liilcn,  from  the  want  of  clear  and  precii^e  ideas  on  thia 
eukject,  are  quite  extraordinary.  There  are  thof-e  who 
miOO  as  if  they  had  persuaded  theni.selves,  and  who  endea* 
vour  to  persuade  others,  that  Bank  paper  is  the  real  and 
Jived  measure  of  all  commodities ;  and  that^oM  is  only  one 
of  the  articles,  of  which,  in  ct^nunon  with  others,  the  value 
is  to  be  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  this  invariable  standard 
and  wmicersal  equivalent^  Bonk  paper.  So  widely  extended 
is  the  error  in  this  respect,  that,  however  much  in  contra- 
diction with  some  of  their  own  principles,  it  pervades,  more 
or  leas,  nearly  tlie  wliole  of  the  evidence  of  the  rcsp(H:table 
merchants  who  were  examined  before  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee. For  instance,  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  Chambers, 
a  gentleman  who  deservedly  enjoys  the  reputation  of  great 
intelligence  and  extensive  information  in  the  commercial 
world,  we  find  the  following  evidence  : 
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'  *-«♦  At  the  Mint  price  of  dnndard  gold  in  this  coimtry, 
how  much  gold  does  a  Bank  of  England  note  for  one  jmund 
tepresent  ? — 5  dwts.  3  grs.*" 

**  At  the  present  market-price  of  4/.  12*.  per  ounce,  how 
much  gold  do  you  get  for  a  Bank  note  of  one  pound  ? — 
4  dwts.  8  grs."" 

"  Do  you  consider  a  Bank  of  England  note  for  one  pound» 
"under  these  present  circumstances,  as  exchangeahle  in  gold 
ft»r  what  it  represents  of  that  metal  ? — I  do  not  conceive 
gold  to  he  a  fairer  standard  for  Bank  of  England  notes  than 
indigo  or  broad-cloth/' 

Question  repeated. — *'  If  it  represents  twenty  shillings  of 
that  metal  at  the  coinage- price,  it  is  not.'^ 

In  these  answers  this  leading  doctrine  is  manfully  and 
ingenuously  asserted  and  maintained ;  and  all  who  stand 
«p  for  the  undepreciatetl  value  of  Jlaiik  paper,  iiowever  dis^ 
gxiisetl  their  language,  must  ultimately  come  to  the  sanu' 
issue. 

Mr.  Chambers  plainly  avow.^i,  that  "  He  does  not  con- 
ceive gold  to  be  a  fairer  standard  for  Bank  of  England 
notes  than  indigo  or  broad  cloth'' — and  that  "a  one  pound 
note  does  not  represent  twenty  shillings  of  that  metal  at  the 
coinage  price.'* 

These  answers,  to  my  understanding  at  least,  completely 
give  up  the  whole  of  the  ca.se. 

If  "  gold  be  not  a  fairer  standard  for  Bank' of  England 
-notes  tlian  indigo  or  broad  cloth,""  I  could  wish  to  learn 
what  18  the  really  fair  standard  ? 

If  "  a  one  jwund  note  tloes  not  represent  twenty  shilling> 
of  that  metal  at  the  coinage  price,"  what  does  it  really 
represent  ? 

Need  I  recall  to  atiy  man's  recollection  the  obvious,  and, 
as  I  till  lately  imaginetl,  undisputed  grounds  on  wldcJi  the 
precious  metals  havt\  not  in  this  country  only»  and  by  our 
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sy&tem  of  laws,  but  in  all  civili^ied  countries^  aiul  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  been  received,  by  the  conuiiun  cunssent  uf  man- 
kind, as  the  fittest  standard  for  nieasurina;  the  value  of  all 
other  conmuxlities ;  and  employed  a»  the  univer&al  equiva- 
lent for  efFet- ling  their  exchange? — That  the  precious  metals 
are  less  bulky  in  proportion  to  their  value^that  they  are 
accurately,  easily,  and  almost  infinitely  divisible — that  they 
are  less  liubject  to  dee^iy — less  likely  to  Hiictuate  in  iheir 
supply, — less  liable  to  Iw  ccmnterfeited  or  adulterated, — 
more  homogeneous  and  uniform  io  quality,  than  either 
indigo,  or  broad clothy  or  any  other  known  eomuiodity  ? 

Gold  in  this  country  (as  silver  at  Hamburgh)  is  really 
and  exclusively  the  fi\ed  measure  of  the  rising  and  failing 
value  of  all  other  things  in  reference  to  each  other.  The 
article  itself,  which  forms  this  standing  measure,  never  can 
rise  or  fall  in  value  witJi  reference  Ui  this  measure — that  is, 
with  reference  to  itseif.  A  jx>und  weight  of  gold  never  can 
be  worth  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  golil ;  and  being  divided, 
in  tills  country,  into  44^  pieces,  called  guineas,  an  ounce 
of  this  gold  will  always  Ix?  worth  one-twflfth  of  tliis  sum, 
^r  3/.  17«-  10^.  The  trutli  of  these  projx>sitions,  which 
cannot)  I  conceive,  be  called  in  question,  would  not  be 
affected  by  any  imaginable  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  country.  By  such  an  increase  or 
diminution,  indeed,  the  value  of  all  other  things  (the  quan- 
tity of  tliose  other  things  and  the  demand  for  them  eon- 
tinuing  the  same),  would  be  increaseil  or  diminished  in  the 
same  proportion,  with  reference  to  gold;  but  gold  itseli* 
would  still  remain,  just  as  much  as  before,  the^.rerf  measure 
of  the  rising  and  falling  value  of  all  other  commodities,  in 
reference  to  each  other. 

A  bank-note  is  not  a  commodity :  it  is  only  an  engage- 
ment for  the  payment  of  a  certain  specified  quantity  of 
money.     It  caimot  vary  its  value  in  exchange  for  any  cono- 
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motiity,  except  in  reference  to  the  general  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  value  of  such  commodity  in  gold,  and  in 
the  precise  proportion  of  that  increase  or  diminution.  Gold, 
therefore,  is  the  test  by  which  the  value  of  bank-notes  must 
be  tried  ;  and  if  a  one-jioiind  note,  being  an  engagement  to 
pay  Sdwts.  3grs.  of  gold,  is  worth  in  the  market  only 
4dwtB.  8grs.  as  ntated  by  Mr.  Chambers  in  his  evidence,  it 
is  etjually  worth  only  4dwt9.  8grs.  in  exchange  for  any 
other  commodity. 

It  follows  from  tbis, — that  a  general  increase  of  prices  in 
all  the  ordinary  commodities  of  any  country  is  not,  in 
itself,  an  indication  of  the  depreciation  of  its  currency. 
Such  an  effect  may  arise  from  other  causes.  It  could  not 
fail  to  be  produced  by  an  increase  of  the  precious  metals. 
But  any  considerable  or  durable  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
precious  metal  which  forma  the  standard  of  that  currency 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  thing  but  the  depreciation  <rf 
such  currency ;  even  if  the  price  of  all  other  commodities 
should  be  falling  at  the  same  time-  This  would  happen  in 
any  country  if,  at  the  same  period,  when  its  currency  is 
depreciated,  in  any  given  proportion,  the  supply  of  the 
precious  metals  were  diminished,  or  tbe  demand  for  them 
increased,  in  a  greater  proportion. 

The  currency  of  a  country  may  be  depreciated  fn>m  two 
different  causes: 

Ist.  By  the  standard  coin  containing  a  less  quantity  of 
the  precious  metal  which  forms  that  standard,  than  it  is 
certified  by  law  to  contain. 

S!dly.  By  an  excess  in  the  amount  of  that  currency. 

A  great  depreciation,  arising  from  the  first  cause,  took 
place,  in  this  country,  in  King  William''8  time,  when  the 
quantity  of  precious  metal  actually  contained  in  our  coin 
was,  upon  an  average,  nearly  80  per  cent,  less  than  that 
coin  was  certified  to  contain.      A   smaller  depreciatioiu 
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Aiisixig  from  the  same  cause,  waa  felt  early  in  the  pt««ent 

Irfeign,  when  tht;  quantity  of  gold  contained  in  our  guineas 
iwas  reducwl  by  long  wear,  or  otherwise,  from  four  to  five 
jper  cent,  below  the  quantity  they  were  rerfified  to  contain. 
,To  this  evil,  within  these  limits,  it  was  then  thought  ne- 
ceMary  to  apply  a  remedy.  That  remedy  was  the  general  re- 
^■|jCoinage  of  our  gold  in  1 773. 
^^      Since  that  period   the  first  cause  of   depreciation   has 

, ceased  to  operate  in  this  coiinlrj'. 

^^      The  existing  depreciation,  therefore,  must  be  occasioned 

^Kby   excess.      Depreciation  from  excess,  if  tlie  coin  of  a 

^Heoountry  be  maintained  at  its  standard,  cannot  take  place  to 

^^k^ay  amount,  or  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  unless  the 

currency  of  such  a  country  conwsts,  partly  of  paper,  and 

partly  of  the  precious  metals :  except  indeed  in  the  extreme 

case  of  tliat  currency  consisting  wholly  of  paper,  without 

any  reference  to  its  value  in  coin. 

If  the  circulation  of  any  country  were  performed  ex- 
clusively by  gold,  for  instance,  and  the  supply  of  that 
metal  in  such  a  country  were,  from  any  imaginable  cause, 
doubled)  wliilst  the  quantity  nf  gold,  and  the  demand  for  it, 
should  continue  the  same  in  all  other  parts  of  tlie  world, 
the  value  of  gold  in  such  a  country  would  be  diminished. 
Thia  diminution  in  the  value  of  gold  would  appear  in  the 
proportionate  rise  of  all  commodities :  but  gold  being  so 
much  cheaper  in  the  country  in  which  its  quantity  liad 
been  thus  increased,  it  would  be  bought  by  other  countries, 
and  exported  from  that  coimtry,  till  its  value  was  restored 
again  to  a  level  in  tJic  different  parts  of  tJie  world. 
^  If  the  circulation  of  a  country-  were  supplied,  partly  by 
gold  and  partly  by  paper,  and  the  amount  of  that  circular 
tion  were  doubled  by  an  augmentation  of  that  paper,  the 
effect  upon  prices  at  home  would  be  the  same  as  in  the 
formez;  caae.     But  gold  not  becoming  by  this  augmentation 
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of  currency  more  abundant,  in  sucli  a  country,  than  ii 
other  parts  of  the  world, — as  a  emmnodity^  its  relative  val 
to  otiier  commodities  would  remain  imalterwl ; — as  a  aym 
modify  also,  its  price  would  rise  in  the  same  proportion 
that  of  other  commodities,  although,  in  the  state  of  rotw, 
of  which  the  dmomination  is  fixed  by  law,  it  could  only 
pass  citrrent  according  to  that  denominatmi.  . 

When  paper  is  thus  augmented   in    any   country,    the 
exportation  of  the  gold  coin,  therefore,  will  take  place; 
not  because  gold,  as  a  rommadiftf,  is  become  more  abundant 
and  less  valuable  with  reference  to  other  commodities  in 
such  a  country ;  but,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  value 
as  currenci/  remaining  the  same,  while  its  price  in  that  cur- 
rency is  increased  in  common  with  the  prices  of  all  othi 
commodities.     So  far  as  such  exportation  takes  place,  the 
dhuiuutiun  whicli  it  effects  in  the  total  amount  of  the  cur 
rency,  has  a  tendency  to  support  the  value  of  the  remaii 
der,  just  as  much,  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  if,  in  th 
case  of  the  circulation  consisting  wholly  of  gold,  first 
augmentation,  and  then  an  ex|xvrtation  to  the  same  amoun 
had  taken  place,  according  to  the  first  supjx)sition. 

An  excess  of  paper  has,  in  the  first  instance,  the  same 
effect  u|X)n  jirices  as  an  excess  of  the  precious  metals,  to 
the  same  amount,  would  have  in  any  particular  country. 
But  it  does  not  admit  of  the  same  relief:  it  cannot  rigkt 
itself  by  exjwrtation. 

The  currency  of  a  country,  then,  is  depreciated, 

1st.  If  its  standard  coin  contains  less  of  gold  or  silver 
than  it  is  certified  to  contain.     In  that  case,  the  papetjflH 
as  represe?iHtnf  that  coin,  is  idso  depreciated,  and  precis^ely 
in  the  same  degree  as  the  coin ; 

2dly.  If  the  standard  coin  lieing  of  fidl  weight,  the 
paper  which  represents  that  standard  coin,  and  is,  or  pur- 
|xjrts  to  be,  excliangeahle  for  it,  is  not  exchangeable,  at  the 
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time,  for  so  large  a  quantity  of  gold  or  silver,  as  is 
itained  in  the  coin  which  it  represents.  In  that  casc» 
the  coin,  though  undiniinished  in  value,  must,  as  part  of 
the  currency,  partake  of  the  depreciation  of  the  whole. 

Consequently,  if  the  coin  Ije  itself,  as  coin  depreciated, 
the  paper  which  circulates  with  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
depreciated  to  the  same  degree.  But  if  the  coin  be  unde- 
preciated as  roin,  and  there  be»  notwithstanding,  a  deprc*- 
ciation  of  the  general  currency,  the  cause  of  that  depreciation 
can  only  be  in  the  paper  :  and  tiiat  cause  can  be  no  other 
than  the  excens  in  which  that  paper  is  issued. 


shall  now  pro<eed  to  state  some  of  the  assertions,  and 
to  examine  some  of  the  arguments  and  explanations  of  those 
who  maintain  the  sound  and  undepreciated  state  of  our 
present  currency. 

The  first  ami  principal  of  these  arguments  and  assertions 
is  one  which,  if  it  ctiuld  be  estahlisheil,  would  at  once 
preclude  all  further  discussion.  It  is  tJiis:  "  That  there 
fin  be  no  excess  of  Bank  of  Knglond  paper  in  circulation, 
Itt  long  as  it  is  issued  only  in  the  discount  of  bills  of 
undoubted  solidity,  founded  in  real  mercantile  transactions, 
and  payable  at  fixed  and  not  distant  dates  (sixty  or  ninety 
days  at  the  utmost),  or  upon  loan  to  government  for  puljlic 
securities.''  The  limits  of  the  latter  description  of  ad  v;mces 
are  not  quite  so  accurately  defined,  but  the  principal  cri- 
terion seems  to  }ye  **  Government  not  Iwing  able  to  tlisjwsc 
^£6uch  securities  to  better  advantage  in  the  open  market.'"* 

^**  Virt*  examinatiDn  of  Mr.  Pe«rw»,  the  prp«ont  (iorrrnor  of  tfif 

Bank.     Bullinn  Report,  page  IH,  ,\ppen<iix. 
^Blt  i<  now  inanv  venrH  nince  1  hati  ocessinn  to  liM^k  into  tlie  'i'rratt»ie 
Vrihe  fuinoiyt  Mr.  Lbw;  and  from  not  having  it  nt  hnnd,  I  have  un 
•ipportunity  of  r^fwrrinjf  to  it  at  lhi»  moment.    But  1  h»ve  a  con- 
fident rtwillertiiio,  Ihnt  thrrv  ex'tntu  n  verytmni;  r«»Henih1anee  between 
th»  prinripl»»«  on  whirli  Iih  relehrnted  Sehenii*  wa-t  fuunded,  and  thi» 
rOL.  I.  G 
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Now  admittinfT,  what  the  Bank  itself  liawever  states  to 
be  inijKJSsible,  that  any  extent  of  experience,  or  any  degree 
of  caution,  can  be  sufficient  to  guard  them  against  ever 
discounting  bills  which  do  not  ftdly  answer  the  alx)ve  de- 
scription— it  must,  I  think,  be  matter  of  aiHonishment  to 
any  man  whose  attention  has  been  at  all  turned  to  these 
subjects,  that,  in  the  new  state  in  which  the  Bank  of 
Kngland  has  been  placed  since  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ment?;, they  could  rely  upon  this  mode  of  regulating  their 
advances,  as  a  perfect,  steady,  uniform  and  adequate  check, 
against  any  excess  in  the  issues  of  their  notes. 

The  confidence  with  which  this  doctrine  was  stated  and 
maintained  by  the  governor  and  deputy-governor  of  the 
Bank,  as  well  as  by  several  eminent  merchants  (not  in  the 
Bank  direction)  I>efore  the  Bullion  Committee,  is  a  strong 
proof,  not  only  how  much  great  corporate  establishments 
are  wetlded  loan  existing  system,  and  long-established  rules 
of  action,  however  inapplicable  to  a  new  state  of  things; 
but  hoAv  slow  and  reluctant,  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
individuals,  otherwise  of  observing  minds  and  excellent 
understandings,  are,  to  call  in  question  and  examine  the 
truth  of  early  impressions,  adopted  upon  authority,  and 
follower!  fn>m  usage.  This  tardiness  and  reluctance  arc 
naturally  increased,  when  interest  is  manifestly  on  the  aide 
of  the  existing  system. 

The  directors  of  the  Bank,  governing  themselves  by  the 
rule  above-mentioned,  had  continued  for  a  century  to  issue 

leadin^r  dnrtrine  of  (he  Bank.  I  mention  this  not  invi(lioii!<lv,  biit 
by  way  of  caotiun  t<i  those  practical  men,  who  see  nrtthing  in  the  R«- 
port  nf  the  Bullion  Committee,  lut  the  production  of  teild  thrmiftt, 
»nd  speculative  poUtkians.  I  i^hould  he  glnd  to  know  under  vhat 
eXwm  oi  theorittty  and  in  what  order  oi  politirinns,  they  would  haw 
ranged  any  man,  who,  before  the  year  1797>  should  Lave  veaturrd  tn 
recommend,  jm  a  flafe  system,  the  principles  by  which  the  Bank  nam 
professes  to  regulate  its  practice  ? 
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iheir  notL^,  without  those  issues  having  ever  led  to  an  excess 
paper  circulation,  at  least  of  any  continuance.  But  then, 
luring  the  whole  of  that  century,  their  paper  was  conver- 
tible into  cash,  at  the  option  of  the  holder.     Tlie  security 
agaiust  excess  was  not  in  their  rule,  hut  in  this  corrective. 

Their  profits,  as  a  Bank,  dc']K.'udiug  on  Uie  amount  of 
their  issue»,  it  was  tlieir  interest,  at  all  times,  to  make  tho^e 
issues  a.s  large  as  possible  ;  in  this,  the  public  had  a  suffi- 
cient security  that  the  supply  of  paper  should  not  l>e  less 
than  the  demand.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the 
obvious  and  plain  interest  of  the  Bank  to  guard  itsdf 
against  direct  and  positive  loss  :  and  in  this  the  public  had 
another,  and  not  le»is  adei^uate,  security,  that  those  issues 
should  not  be  carried  to  excess.  The  tendency  and  result 
of  such  excess,  if  continued,  for  any  time,  wimld  infuUibly 
have  been  the  rise  of  the  market  price  of  gold  above  the 
Mint  price;  and  the  consequent  return  of  such  excess  of 
paper  to  the  Bank  in  deutanil  for  guineas.  This  demand 
would  have  imposed  upon  the  directors  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  and  coining  gold  at  a  loss ;  until,  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  their  notes,  they  sliould  have  restored  their  value 
to  a  level  with  the  standard  of  money. 

By  the  conflicting  action  of  these  opposite  interests,  the 
currency  was  kept  at  its  proper  amount,  and  in  its  regular 
course.  But  one  of  these  interests  having  ceased  tn  operate, 
it  is  as  vain  to  expect  tliat  the  uncontrolled  action  of  the 
other  should  continue  to  prinluce  protisely  the  same  effect, 
as  it  would  be,  in  mechanics,  to  ex|)ecl  that  a  botly  impelled 
by  two  powers,  acting  in  different  directions,  would  con- 
tinue in  the  same  line  of  motion,  if  one  of  those  powers 
were  withdrawn. 

The  circumstance  of  the  Bank  confining  its  discounts  to 
••  bills  of  undoubted  solidity,  and  founded  in  real  mercan- 
tile transactions,"  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  tlie  ques- 
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tion  of  suHitiency  or  excess  in  the  amount  t)f  their  notes  in 
circulation.  The  "  reality  of  the  triinsaction."^  in  which 
the  bill  originates,  and  the  "  solidity'"  of  the  holder,  who 
by  the  dejwsit  of  such  a  bill,  obtains  an  advance  of  notes, 
are  prudent  considerations  with  the  Bank,  in  their  character 
of  a  mercantile  company,  but  they  evidently  afibrd  no 
security  to  the  public,  that  bills,  though  uniting  both  these 
qualities,  may  not  be  discouutetl  to  excess. 

The  shtirtness  of  the  date  of  any  such  bill,  *'  sixty,  or 
at  most  ninety  tlays'  date,"  is  another  prudent  banking 
]>reiaution  :  and  so  long  as  the  currency  of  this  country 
conlhiued  in  its  s*>und  and  natural  state,  this  regulation 
may,  indeed,  have  been  fairly  considered  as  forming  a  part 
of  the  security  of  the  public  against  any  durable  excess  of 
pa}]er.  It  gave  the  Rank  a  power,  in  the  case  of  a  drain  of 
guineas,  to  diminish  expeditiously  tlie  amount  of  theic 
issuea  by  contracting  ttieir  discounts,  to  shorten  the  dur9n 
tion  of  the  run  upon  them,  and  to  restore  the  value  of  their 
pajwr  without  any  large  sacrifice  of  their  g*>ld. 

Now,  however,  that  they  cannot  be  assailed  with  any 
such  indication  of  excess — now,  that  they  have  every  motive 
for  enlarging  their  discounts,  and  no  inconvenience  to 
apprehend  from  such  an  enlargement,  this  regulation  is  onlv 
of  consequence  to  themselves,  as  bankers,  duly  careful  of 
their  own  interest,  in  selecting  for  discount  the  best  and 
safest  bills;  but  it  is  altogether  without  avail  for  protect- 
ing the  public  against  the  evils  of  a  permanent  excess  in 
the  circulation  of  their  notes. 

The  present  governor  of  tlic  Bank  (for  whom  as  a  pef^ 
sonal  friend  I  have  the  most  sincere  respect)  having  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Bullion  Committee,*  stated  that  "  in 
his  view  of  the  restrictum  on  ca^h  payments,  no  ptmtirr 
inconvenience  would  be.  likely  to  result  from  its  being  made 

•  Rrport  of  the  Bullion  Cominitlec,  p.  112^  Appcudix. 
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n  permanent  meaxure^*  it  may  appear  to  him,  perhaps, 
rather  extraordinary,  that  I  should  reeur  to  the  aid  of  his 
Vgument>^  and  to  the  weigiit  of  his  uuthiirity,  in  supptirt 
and  illuBtratiun  of  the  projxjsition  which  I  have  now  ^tate<l; 
namely,  that  the  security  to  the  Puhlic  against  any  excess 
in  the  circulation  of  Bunk  pfi}x;r  was  the  certainty  of  such 
excess  being  returned  u[Km  iheni  for  gold  ;  and  that  tliia  is 
the  only  check  by  which  the  amount  of  their  issues  can  be 
permanently  kept  within  its  proj>er  le%el. 

In  his  evidence,  adverting  to  the  jjossibility  of  an  exces- 
sive issue  of  paper  by  the  country  banks,  he  says — **  This 
excess  (of  country  pa[ier)  in  my  opinion,  would  no  sooner 
exist  in  any  nmlerial  de^ee,  than  it  wcjidd  be  corrected  by 
its  own  operation,  for  the  holders  of  such  pajx^r  would 
immediately  return  it  to  the  issuers,  when  they  found  that, 
in  conaequetiffe  of  the  over-issue,  its  value  was  reduced,  or 
likely   to  Iw  reduced  below  par :  thus,  though  the  l>alance 

*  In  a  eubitoijuctit  cxatnitiUliuti  ihU  opinion  wa«  expLuitcU  by  Mr. 
PeiirM, jo  the  fullowtn^  manner; — 

"  I  have  alrciidv  ftnled,  xh^X  1  am  not  nwarr  of  uny  po«itivp  incon- 
▼enietice  resulting^  from  the  present  opomtion  of  the  Restriction  BiM, 
or  ILke^ty  to  result  from  its  befnif  rrndertd  pennanent,  except  aa  far  as 
nxnrAn  an  expect&tiun  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  it  wilt  be  rrmovrd; 
but  iJiiA  circuiuntance  it,  in  my  opinion^vnAential,  and  cannot  be  kept 
out  of  view  in  any  considernlton  of  the  Hubj^ct.  Whether  it  would 
bv  adriiable  to  secure  the  public  against  a  liability  lu  the  recurrence 
of  the  inconveniences  that  led  to  the  Restriction  Bitl,  by  sacrificing^ 
their  feelinps  on  this  point,  and  absolutely  removing:  all  expectation  of 
ita  betnjf  only  a  t4>mp<jrary  measure,  appears  to  me  to  be  entirely  a 
palitical  qoeatinn,  nn  which  1  do  not  conceix'O  myaolf  ijualifind  to  |(ive 
^Bl  opinion  ;  but  I  may  tcnture  to  observe,  that  public  credit  and  public 
'^tjpinion  alH'sys  go  hund  in  band,  and  that  the  one  is  invariably  intlu* 
e«ced  by  the  other." — Appendix,  p.  120. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that,  abstractedly  of  "  this  exjiectntinn  nn  the 
part  of  the  pulilic,**  the  present  fiovcmi>r  id  of  opinion,  that  '*nu 
poaitive  inconvenience  would  bo  likely  to  result  from  the  ra^ti-ictiun 
bring  rendered  perniitticnt." 
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sliglitly  and  tmnsiently  disturbttl,  no  conatler- 
able  or  pormaueiit  ovet-is-suf  could  pi)ssibly  take  place."* 

Now,  what  is  the  state  of  a  country  bank  ?  It  will  not 
be  denied  that  it  has  the  same  interest,  and  the  sanie  ten- 
dency, as  the  Bank  of  England,  to  make  its  issues  as  lar^ 
as  possible^  But  then  a  country  bank,  from  its  being  liable 
at  all  times,  to  pay  its  notes  in  those  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  is  placetl  precisely  in 
the  same  situation,  by  this  check  upon  the  amount  of  it6 
iiisues,  as  the  Bank  of  England  itself  was,  by  the  necewity  , 
of  paying  in  guineas,  before  the  restriction.  If,  in  <u^H^| 
particular  district  of  the  kingdom,  the  circulation  of  whicli 
is  supplied  by  country  paper,  an  excess  were  to  exist  as 
compared  with  the  circulation  of  the  metropolis,  which  is 
exclusively  supplied  by  bank-notes,  the  holders  of  »uch 
pajx'r  would  immediately  return  it  to  the  issuers,  and  would 
demand  Bank  of  England  }>aj>er,  or  what  is,  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  same  thing  in  effect,  bills  upon  London. 

Wliilst  nearly  eight  hundred  country  banks,  rivals  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  of  each  other,  are  exerting  every 
endeavour  to  put  forth  their  notes,  what  is  it  but  the  check 
created  by  this  power  in  every  holder  of  their  paper  to 
.demand  bank-notes,  or  bills  upon  London,  that  prevents 
any  local  or  partial  excess,  and  keeps  the  circulation  of 
every  district  in  the  kingdom  upon  a  |>ar  with  that  of  tlic 
metrojjolis  ?  Certainly  not  the  description  of  securities 
on  which  the  country  banks  make  their  advances :  for,  in 
this  respect,  they  (at  least  many  of  them)  are  less  prudent 
than  the  Bank  of  England,  and  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  "  good  bills  of  exchange^  founded  on  real  mercantile 
transactions,  and  payable  at  short  and  fixed  dates."  Yet  it 
is  admitted  that  they  cannot  make,  or  jjermanently  main- 
tain in  circulation,  any  over-issues  of  their  paper.    On  thi* 


Report  of  Ihc  Bullioo  ConuniUee,  p.  127,  Appendix. 
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point  there  is  no  diff<?rencc  of  opinioD  in  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Bullion  Committee.*  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
putetl,  80  long  as  the  country  |)a])er  is  interchangeable  at 
jMtr  writh  that  of  the  Bank. 

Again,  what  was  it,  before  the  restriction  act,  but  the 
check  created  by  the  power  in  the  holders  of  bank  paper 
,to  demand  gold  for  it  from  the  issuers,  which  prevented 
any  uiaterial  or  durable  excess  of  bank  paper  ?  This 
check  was  constantly  ready  to  be  applied,  if,  "  iji  conso- 
quence  of  an  over-issue^  the  value  of  1)ank-notes  was  re- 
duced or  likely  to  be  reduced  below  par,"^  in  reference  to 
the  price  of  bullion,  eitlier  here,  or  in  the  other  jmrts  of 
Europe;  the  cireidation  of  the  Dank  of  England  l)eing,  in 
this  respect,  to  that  of  Europe,  what  the  circulation  of  a 
country  bank  is  now  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Thus,  as  it  is  most  correctly  expressed  in  the  words  of 
the  governor  of  the  Bank,  "  though  the  balance  might  be 
slightly  and  transiently  disturbed,  no  considerable  or  j>er- 
nianent  over-issue  could  jxissibly  take  place." 

The  circulation  of  country  bank  paper  being,  therefore, 

exact  proportion  to  that  of  the  Hank  of  England,  it  fol- 
lows, that,  in  whatever  degree  the  issues  of  the  latter  shall 
be  excessive,  the  former  nuist  partake  of  such  excess  ;  and, 
.consequently,  that  no  regulation,  affecting  or  restraining 
oountry  banks,  could  be  of  the  smallest  avail   towards 


•  After  the  conrlusive  evidence  of  the   present   CidvernoT  of  the 

Bank,  uiid  uf  the  other   writnesees    who  were  exaiiiitied  hefcirc  the 

lulltou   rmnmittee  on    thix  nubjert,  \    hnve  heen  rather   Biirpriaed 

find  the  ph>prietor«i  of  Bunk  stock  kt  their  t»te  meeting-  (vi  far 

the  ftenxe  of  that  meeting  can   bo  collected  fruoi   the   language 

uf  their  learned  orator)  disposed  to  cuutra^t  the  nparing^  amount  of 

U^eir  utCii  notea  with  the  profuse  emission  of  paper  by  the  countrjf 

\j  azid  to  charge  the  tamr  exclusively  with  any  excess  in  lite 

'amooiit  of  oar  circulation. 
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(liiiiinifilung  the  total  amount  of  the  paper  circulation  of 
tiiis  country,  si>  long  as  thi;  Buiik  of  England  kImiU  oon^ 
tinue  to  act  iijxin  it^  prtsfut  system.     If,  in  any  one  di<i- j 
trift,  or  in  all  the  districts,  where  country  ^Miper  now  circuw  J 
latc.s,  one-half  of  it  were  withdrawn  or  put  down,  its  pli 
woulil  be  supplied  by  some  other  paper  :  otlicrwise*  the  pnitJ 
jKirtion  liutwcen  the  circulation  of  ihc  nietr<ifM>lis  and  that  of  ] 
the  {liritricts  so  affected  woulil  he  destroyed.     The  result,.] 
tlicrcfore,  of  any  intervention  of  the  legislature  for  this  fMH^l 
pose,  beside  being  highly  objectionable  as  an  interferonceJ 
with  the  rights  of  iiulividuaLsand  of  private  property,  would 
b^',  only  to  iuid  several  millions  more,  and  principally  in 
small  notes,  to  the  amount  of  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England ; 
leaving  the  present  evil  exactly  as  it  is: — a  change  which 
would  open  a  wide  door  to  forgery,  and  be  attended  with 
many  other  public  disadvantages. 
J,,  Whether  security    should    be    required    from   country 
bankers,  before  they  are  licensed  to  issue  paper,  is  a  sub- 
ject which  it   would  be  foreign  to  my  ]Hirpose  to  disci 
Such  security,,  in  a  few  instances  |)er]iaps,  might  imj 
the  degree  of  credit  which  they  might  have  a  right  to  ex. 
pect  with  the  public.     But  this  subject  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  present  question  ;   which  is  siniplvj — whether  there 
be  an  excess  of  paper  now  in  circidation,  and  from  what 
causes  arising?  and  not — what  may  be  the  degree  of  c< 
fidence  to   which  the  issuers  of  any  siuh   paper  may  b^l 
respectively   entitled  ?     The    depreciation   occasioned   by^ 
such  an  excess  would  be  just  the  same,  if  every  countri 
bank  were  notoriously  a»  solid  and  tis  ri^'h  as  the  Bank  ci\ 
Enffland.* 


*   This  if*  a  part  ni  the  subject  whitvli  it  is  mHteriitl  should  be  wrll«l 
iinder^ituod  ;  because  iiiaiiv  pcrsoriii  wi(iie$>.sing  tbe  (peat  muUipiics* 
ttim  nf  cuuntn,'  bankn  within  thcne  two  last  yean,  are  disposed,  at 
first  view,  lu  think  ihwi    in  thum   if*  tlic  root  of  the  evil.     Let  the 
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The  explanationit  which  have  been  offered  by  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  high  price  of  go\d  in 
England  is  not  connectetl  with  any  excess  in  the  issue  of 
bank  paper  are ;  first,  that  tlie  irnniediate  and  operative 
cause  i*  a  great  searcitv  of  g<ilt'»  and  a  consequent  demand 
it  ou  the  continent :  and,  secondly,  that  speculation  in 

e  purchase  of  it  in  this  country  has  been  carried,  and  is 

Idling  on,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  consctjuencc  of  the 

of  exchange  with  ihe  continent  having  been  for  the 

la«t  two  years,  and  still  continuing,  so  much  against  this 

untry. 

In  these  explanations  every  thing  h  assumed.  First,  it  is 
a.sriUitied  that  g«>ltl  i^^  very  dt-ar  on  the  continent. —  Dear,  in 
Imnge  for  what  ?  For  the  gold  coin  of  the  continent? 
Such  an  assertion  would  l>e  ridiculous. — Dear,  in  exchange 
for  any  depreciated  (wiper  ?  This  is  verj'  probable  in 
ieveral  })artsof  the  continent,  but  is  surely  not  the  criterion 
to  wiiich  vre  shall  be  referred. — Dear,  in  exchange  for  all 
otJMT  coniniotlities?  Ir  this  a  fact.''  Where  is  the  evi- 
dence of  it  i*  Are  cloth,  com,  iron,  or  any  other  leading 
articles,  twenty  per  e^nt,  cheaper  on  tlie  continent,  than 
tbey  were,  if  paid  for  in  gold  ?     Certainly  not.     And  if 

est  stock  b«  restored  to  its  natural,  heahhy,  and  sound  stAt«,  and 
[the  riiuntf)-  will  huve  nothing  to  apprehend  from  these  rami(ionU(>n« 
|«f  cre«)it  ami  ein'ulatioii.  No  Apet-ial  interference  willi  them  ivuiild, 
Lvn  my  opinion,  be  reijuisile  or  heneflria), 

Thi*  Tteport  of  Jlip  Bullion ComniiUec  has  been  ihc  subject  nf  luiich 
■rtful  nii-representation  ;  sometimes  aicribinu  to  ihe  members  of  that 
l^oolnuttee  •  wmA  to  put  an  end  to  paper  credit  altogether ;  some- 
times an  opini&n,  that  it  ouf^ht  to  t»e  redurt'd  lo  the  name  amount  M 
in  1797.  Nothings  like  »ueh  a  wiJt/i,  or  Nuch  tin  aftiuioH,  can  lie  col- 
tecled  from  the  Report.  On  the  contrary-,  it  Bpeak!<  in  the  atrongest 
IcniM  of  the  advantsgen  nf  an  extensive  circulating:  credit,  and  ex- 
fvciBlT  •tate*,  that  sny  increase  in  it*  numcricul  araotjnti*,  of  itself^ 
lOO  proof  whBtc\"er  of  it*  brinp  in  exeewf. 
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they  were  sooa  the  continent,  has  nut  the  drain  lasted  long 
enoug^h  tu  bring  matters  to  a  level  and  produce  the  same 
effect  in  tliis  country  ?  Has  the  price  of  commodities,  in 
this  country,  fallen  within  these  two  years  ?  Is  not  the 
contrary  notoriously  the  fact  ? 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  we  have  bank-notes  as  a  substi* 
tute  for  gold,  and  that  it  is  by  an  abundant  supply  of  them 
that  prices  at  home  are  raisetl  and  improved.     Be  it  so. 
In  proportion   as  commodities    are   dear    in  bank-notes, 
bank-notes  are  cheap  in  res|)ect  to  commodities.     Gold, 
are  toltl,  is  scarce,  and,  therefore,  must  be  dear^  whetherl 
measured  in  those  same  conimotltties,  or  in  any  thing  else.] 
What  is  this  argument,  on  the  part  of  those  who  deny  thaj 
depreciation  of  bank-notes,  but  to   tell  us,  in   the 
breath,  that  gold  is  rfe«r,  that  bank-notes  are  cheap,  but] 
that  bank-notes  are  of  the  same  value  as  gold  ? 

Nothing  appears  to  me  to  indicate  that  the  value  of  goldy 
in  reference  to  ordinary  conmiodities,  has  increased  in  the 
general  market  of  Europe.  Tlie  annual  produce  of  the  gold  i 
mines,  it  is  true,  appears  not  to  have  been  so  large,  during 
the  last  half  century,  as  at  some  former  periods;  but  the 
supply  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  any  diminution  of 
late  years. 

The  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  may  have  been,  in 
some  trifling  degree,  increased.     The  quantity  of  silver  | 
lately  imported  from  America,  has  been  unusually  ]ai^{ 
while  the  demand  from  the  East-Indies  and  China  has 
altogether  ceased  :  nay,  I  am  informed  that  a  large  supplvi 
of  dollars  was  imported  from  the  latter  country,  by  thei 
fleet  recently  arrived  from  Canton.     Every  presumption, 
therefore,  is,  that  the  value  of  silver  continues  progressively, 
though  slowly,  to  decrease  in  Kuro|)e. 

This  alteration  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  precious  i 
metals,   may   render   it    necessary,   hereafter  [Krhape,   to 
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rchangf  the  pnijxirtion  whicrh  they  now  bear  to  each  other  in 
)ur  Mini  regulations. 
In  France,  where  the  currency  is  chiefly  «ilver,  an  alte- 

rratiun  appt'ars  to  have  been  recently  made  in  the  gold  coin, 

ito  the  effect  of  raising  its  proportion  to  that  of  silver,  from 
[$^y  to  aliout  15j.  According  to  Mr.  (Irefulhe^s  evidence, 
thi«  slight  alteration  apjH*ars,  very  nearly,  to  have  put  an 
^nd  to  the  premium  which  before  existed  on  the  gold  coin. 
In  England,  the  present  proportion  of  our  Mint  is  about 
loj.  to  one.     If,  at  any  future  period,  it  ahould  be  thought 

'necessary  to  raise  that  proportion,  the  alteration  would  per- 

laps  be  be«t  effected  by  lowering,  in  whatever  degi-ee  it 

light  be  necessary,  the  standard  price  of  silver,  so  as  to 

leave  that  of  gold,  which  is  our  currency  and  legal  tender, 

'alwayg  fixed  and  invariable.* 

It  is  not,  however,  to  a  diminished  prcxluce  from  the 

'  mines,  but  to  a  greatly  increased  demand  occasioned  by  the 
wants  of  the  amnes,  or  to  the  practice  t»f  hoarding,  or  to 
that  the  alleged  high  price  of  gold  on  the  continent 


"  It  was  once  D>y  intention,  in  the  coarse  of  this  liisriifision,  to 

have  made  some  obsenatiuna  on  the  otate  of  our  silver  coin,  and  the 

niany  Mriotis  inconveniences  which  are  brought  upon  the  commanity 

fptfticBUrly  upon  the  lower  claatM)  from  it*  scarcity,  aa  well  aa 

from  ita  deba»onient ;  and  also  to  have  stated  my  ideaa  on  the  subject 

of  a  new  »ilver  coinage.     Bat  a  von'  little  reflection  will  satisfy  every 

jpeader  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  and  so  long  as  we  have  no 

sUmdard  of  value  for  our  curreocy,  it  would  be  absurd,  and 

Jmoat  impracticable,    to  send  into  circulation  any   new   coinage. 

P^be  present  evil,  therefore,  admits  of  no  remedy ;  but  will  rather 

>,  so  long  as  the  depreciation  of  our  currency  is  suffered  to 

rontiitue:  when  that  shall  cease,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider 

what  should  be  done  in  respect  to  our  silver  coin.     The  want  of  it 

li«  an  evil  of  no  trifling  tntHntnt  in  our  money  system,  but  secondary, 

well  in  point  of  importance,  aji   in  order  of  time,  to  the  i|uestion 

jw  under  eonsideration. 
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is  imputed.  The  rhange  in  the  projwrtion  of  gold  to 
silver,  by  the  recent  alteration  in  France  before  stated, 
appears  to  have  been  rather  less  than  two  per  cent. 
Now,  for  many  years  before  this  alteration,  and  conse- 
quently before  the  high  price  of  gold  in  England,  there  was  * 
at  Paris  a  premium  or  agio  of  about  one  and  a  half  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  gold-  This  a^o  is  now  stated  to  be  re-' 
doced  to  one-(juarter  at  the  utmost.  Consequently,  all 
the  rise  that  can  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the  temporary 
causes  to  which  the  present  demand  for  gold  is  attributed 
cannot  exceed  three-quarters  per  cent. 

It  i»  true  that,  both  at  Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam,  there 
appear  to  have  been  occasional  fluctuations  to  a  greater' 
amount,  and  that,  for  certain  short  periods,  a  larger  pre-' 
mium  is  said  to  have  been  given,  sometimes  for  gold  in 
bars,  and  sometimes  for  some  particular  coin  ;  though  very 
far  within  the  limits  of  the  difference  between  the  Mint  and 
market  price  in  London.  This  must  have  been  owing  to 
some  particular  circimistance,  having  a  temporary  effect  on 
those  markets:  other^^ise  the  agio  at  Paris  would  soon 
have  been  aft'ectotl  in  the  same  degree ;  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  case. 

But  facts  are  not  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
explanation  ;  it   furnishes  abundant  argument  to  destroy' 
itself.     It  will  scarcely  be  contended  by  any  one,  that  the* 
commerce,  the  manufactures,  or  the  internal  prosperity  of  ^ 
the  Continent,  have  so  rapidly  increased,  of  late  years,  us' 
to  reqtiire  any  great  and  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of 
its  circulating  medium.     If,  from  any  peculiar  and  tem- 
porary circumstances,  a  disposition  exists  to  prefer  gold  to ' 
silver  as  that  medium,  it  cannot  well  be  denietl,  that,  in 
proportion  as  silver  is  discarded  (especially  whilst  the  sup- 
ply from  America  is  more  than  usually  abundant,  and  the  * 
demand  from  Asia  stop|Kxl),  wArr  <il  least  ought   to  Ik- 


oKPftKciATloy  oy  Tiir.  ccjuucxct.  B» 

irticularijr  ekeap,  in  exdunge  ibr  imdeivedatcd  bank- 

of  tbe  full  sUndard  value  of  the  coin  uf  ihtii  rvtJin. 

fow,  u  this  tbe  c&se  ? 

Gold,  we  know,  has  men  ao  much  abore  this  newly 

[ifestabluhed  paper  standard    m   to  be  worth  •!/.  12«.  per 

iQce  in  that  poper*     Has  not  the  {vice  of  lolrer  riccti  in 

riv  tlie  flune  proportkm  ?     The  preaest  market  price  of 

1%-er  of  standard  fineness  i»  about  5*.  lO^d,  per  ounoe; 

rhich   ounce,   by  the   Mint   regruUtkUf   is   divided   inti> 

9,  2d.  oolj.     If  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  that  of  nlver 

aomevhat  increaaed,  as  there  ia  fcnaon  to  bdieve ;  if  it 

in  coMequcnoe,  be  thought  expedient  lo  vary  the 

tioo  of  oar  Mint  fitm  lo^  to  15^,  the  dep««daa(Hi 

our  papcTt   measured  in  stiver,   would  then  be  verjfL 

Iv,  if  not  altogether,  as  great,  as  it  now  is,  if  moisuicd 


Lfet  us  now  briefly  inquire  what  aid  the  qoestioo  of  our 
trhifgf  can  affbid,  in  expbuiatioii  of  the  dtf- 
reen  llie  standard  of  our  caisp  and  ihc  actual 
lue  of  our  currency. 

Reelecting  the  nature  at  exchange,  and  what  is  under^ 
to  be  the  real  par  between  two  countries  there  is  no 
nnt  ia  dispute.    The  reo/  par,  it  is  admitted  on  all  tade^ 
in  the  equaliitf  of  either  of  the  prtdmu  mwfimh 
tred  in  the  retpeetire  currencieg  of  the  two  ctmaUriat. 
all  tbe  merchants  who  were  called  bdbr«  tbe  HuHion 
ittee  concur  with  the  rtatcment  at  tbe  Report.     In 
[substance,  they  are  likewise  all  agreed  with  the  Rcfiovi 
much  the  admissirm  ia  at  variance  with  some  of 
ir  own  aignments),  that  tbe  rmti  depramon  of  the  ex> 
can  never  exceed,  tor  any  length  of  time,  the 
of  tran^iorting  bullion  from   the  debtor  to  tbe 
creditor  oountry.    Nothing  can  morw  stroogl}'  coofiim  the 
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truth  of  this  last  |x>Hition,  than  the  o-idence  and 
tions  funiished  to  the  Committee  by  Measrs.  Grefuihe  and 
Goldsinid ;  which  prove  that,  at  the  period  of  the  present 
year,  when  the  quoted  rates  of  exchange  with  tlie  Cootiuent 
were  most  unfavourable^  llie  real  fall  tlid  not  nrnttrialiy* 
if  at  all,  exceed  this  amount :  consequently,  the  diiferenoe  I 
between  the  loss  on  the  real  and  the  rmnmial  rates  of  those 
exchanges  was  to  \m.  ascribed  to  souie  other  cause. 

Two  very  erroneous  opinions  on  this  subject  are  most 
generally  received  in  the  theory  of  the  mercantile  world  : 

1st.  That,  whenever  the  cxchanfije  is  apiiinst  any  country, 
the  natural  and  general  course  of  balancing  tlie  account  is 
by  a  payment  in  bullion. 

2dly.  That  the  balance  of  these  payments  in  favour  of 
any  country  is  finally  to  be  measured  by  what  is  called 
the  balance  of  trade ;  or  the  excess  of  exjwrts  above 
imports. 

!•  These  two  positions  lead  to  a  third,  which  is  the  fashioo* 
able  doctrine  of  the  day  ;  namely, 

Sdly.  Tlmt  the  balance  of  pai/mefita  may,  for  a  timei 
be  very  much  against  a  country,  although  the  balance  of 
trade  is,  at  the  same  time,  very  much  in  its  favour:  that 
is,  that  a  country,  buying  for  ready  money,  and  selling  at 
long  credits,  may  be  exporting  a  great  quantity  of  it$ 
bullion  ;  although  a  much  greater  quantity  is  actually  du« 
to  it,  and  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  adjustment  of  its  aof 
counts,  when  these  credits  coniie  to  maturity.. 

Such  is  affirmed  to  be  the  present  situation  of  thi« 
country,  and  the  true  explanation  of  the  very  depreaaed 
state  of  our  foreign  exchanges. 

The  Brst  of  these  positions  is  so  little  conformable  to 
truth,  and  to  the  real  course  of  business*  between  nations^ 
that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  article  of  general  consunp 
tion  and  demand,  which  forms  the  foundation  of  so  few 
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operation?  of  trade  between  the  different  countries  of 
£uro{)e  afl  bullion :  and  that  the  operations,  which  do 
take  place^  originate  almovt  entirely  in  the  fresh  Ruppliet 
vhich  are  yearly  poured  in  from  the  mine«  of  the  new 
orld  ;  and  are  chieHy  confined  to  the  distribution  of  those 

pplies  through  the  different  parts  of  Europe.  If  this 
i\y  were  to  ceue  altogether,  the  denlinga  in  gold  and 

ver,  as  objects  of  foreign  trade,  would  be  rery  few, 
and  those  of  short  duration. 

To  establlBh  and  illustrate  this  view  of  the  subject,  let 
us  suppose  that  in  consequence  of  purchases  made  by 
Kngland  on  the  Continent,  greater  than  had  lieen  made  by 
the  Continent  here,  or  in  payment  of  any  debt,  service  or 
demand,  billH  upon  England  are  offered  for  sale  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Continent ;  and  that  the  supply  of  such  bills 
exceeds  the  demand.  Their  price,  like  that  of  any  other 
article,  under  similar  circumstances,  must  fall ;  and  the 
Icx^ange,  which  we  will  suppose  to  have  been  before  at 
paTf  will  of  course  turn  against  England  ;  but  to  this  fall 
there  arc  limits  in  the  competition  of  the  buyers.  This 
competition  commences  a.H  soon  as  those  bills  are  offered  at 
MJch  a  price  as  enables  a  buyer  to  use  the  credit  which  he 
obtains  upon  England  by  the  purchase  of  such  a  bill, 
cither  as  the  means  of  paying  for  any  goods  for  which  he 
has  already  contracted  ;  or  ef  buying  others,  so  as  to  afford 
Him  the  prospect  of  a  profitable  employment  for  the  capital 
engaged  in  the  transaction.  Much  of  the  skill  of  a  general 
merchant  consists  in  the.se  calculations ;  and  his  intelli- 
gence  is  aided  by  a  C4>m])arison  of  jtrices  current :  as  well 
as  by  the  peculiar  means  of  information  which  he  may  be 
able  to  procure  from  any  other  sources,  respecting  the  slate 
of  supply  and  demand  in  the  different  markets  of  the 
world.  Now,  of  all  the  articles  of  trade,  bullion  is  the 
itttt  likely  to  offer  this  temptation  to  the  purchaser  of  a 
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bill  of  exchange ;  because  its  price  is  more  steady  and 
uniform,  and  always  nearer  to  a  level  (from  which  it  never 
long  departs),  than  that  of  any  other  commodity,  in  the 
different  markets  of  Europe.  In  projKirtion  as  these  bills 
are  bought  at  a  greater  difference  below  par,  is  any  holder 
of  them  enabled  to  buy  goods  cheaper  in  England.  For 
instance,  if,  for  one  hundred  ounces  of  gold  at  Hamburgh, 
of  any  given  weight  and  fineness,  he  obtained  an  assignment 
for  one  hundred  and  five  ounces  in  London,  it  is  clear  that 
this  is  equal  to  a  preiniuni  of  five  jjer  cent,  on  the  purcha^ 
of  such  goods-  An  unfavourable  course  of  exchange,  con- 
sequently, operates  as  a  bounty  upon  all  exports,  and  as  a 
tax  upon  all  imjwrts.  This  l>oimty  and  this  tax  necessarily 
excite  a  competition  to  export,  and  a  diminished  disposi-> 
tion  to  import ;  by  the  joint  effect  of  which,  in  all  ordi- 
nary cases,  without  any  transmhtntm  of  hullion,  the  real 
exchange  is  brought  back  to  its  par,  and  probably  rises 
above  it.  In  its  turn,  this  rise  is  checked  and  counteracted 
by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes;  and  thus,  like  the 
mariner's  compass,  the  exchange  is  in  a  state  of  frequent 
variation  ;  but  of  variation  confined  within  certain  natural 
limitSi  If,  indeed,  a  fall  in  the  real  exchange  exceed  these 
limits,  which  are  confined  to  the  actual  evpentte  of  trans- 
mitting  hitllinji  from  the  debtor  to  the  vredit(rr  eounfry, 
particular  individuals  will  export  bullion.  They  will  be 
induced  to  do  so  by  a  profit  much  smaller  than  would 
tempt  them  to  a  sfieculation  in  any  other  merchandize, 
because  such  profit,  however  small,  is  in  this  case  quick 
and  certain.  But  this  exportation  of  bullion,  in  the  ordi- 
nary transactions  of  trade,  instead  of  being,  as  is  siippofted, 
the  habitual  uhkIc  of  a<Ijusting  accounts  Ix'tween  one 
country  and  another,  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and,  when  it 
occurs,  can  never  continue  long,  because  the  transtnisdiH) 
of  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  that  meUd   wdkh 


the  standard  and  currency  of  a  ccnmtry,  not  only 

es,  like  that  of  any  ol)»er  commotlity,  to  dimhiiith  in 

80  much  the  balance  of  ^ebt  to  other  countries ;  hut  Itke^' 

to  force  the  exportation,  and  to  diminish  the  iinpjrta- 

of  id\  other  goods ;  and  thu«  more  rapidly  to  improve 

Ib^exchani^^  than  the  cx{H}rt  of  any  cither  conitnodity  to 

o  nine  nnount.     Ab  the  exehflBgc  miproTea,  the  expurta- 

ion  of  huUion  of  course  ceaaes. 

4  The  pirinciplc  and  its  application  arc  the  t^ame,  whethel* 
CMiCsisplate  ooly  one  traniiaetiun,  or  embrace  the  ogj^ns 
mult  of  all  the  different  transactions  in  trade,  and  of 
«U  Miboidies  and  gowcuiawut  espmliture  abrtiad,  on  the 
ona  hand,  and  payilMBtt  to  b«  nMuk  here,  on  the  other,  as 
well  a»  all  other  cause*  and  speculations  iniluelioteg  the  bill 
et  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 
The  circumstances  of  the  exchange  between  Iivijuni  ami 
real  Britain  in  tlie  years  1803  and   l8()4i,  aa  stated  in  the 
able  Report  of  the  Committee  ap^xiintt'd  by  the  House 
«f  Commons,  m  the  latter  of  theee  years,  **■  to  enquire  intil.  ' 
Hie  state  of  Ireland,  as  to  its  circulating  paper,  its  specv^,  ' 
md  U.6  current  coin,  and  the  exchange  l)etwecii  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  GrMt  Britahf,"  affbrd  a  striking 
QhMtnUioo  of  the  doctrine  which  T   have  endeavourod  to 
^  explaim  and  of  the  fallacy  of  that  theory  which  refert  all 
^  the  vari*mons  of  exchange  tr>  the  Balnnee  of  PayHten$» 
and  the  Balance  o/  Trade. 

TIk'  coroincrciaJ  intercourw  between  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  is  ex])osc<l  to  no  political  interruption; — the  trade 

J       between  them  in  bullion    is  free;— tijc  stttn<lard  of  both 

^HDotmtriefl  ia  the  same  ;<->- the  transfcar  of  coin  {rout  one  to  the 

^^  other  is  liable  Ut  no  interruption  er  restraint ; — the  actual 

(pen&e  of  transporting  it   was  proved  before  that  Coin- 

tte*.*  not  to  exceed  one  per  cent.  ;^t  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 

titled,  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  exchange  between  any 
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two  countries  could  not  material ly,  or  for  any  length  of 
tunc,excee<l  this  actual  expense ;  and  although  the  exclmngc 
had  been  for  several  months  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent- 
against  Dublin ; — although  it  was  proved  that  what  in  called 
tfie  Bdlnnce  of  Trade  was  iu  favour  of  Ireland ; — although 
there  was  no  reason  to  holieve  that  there  was  any  tranft- 
mission  nf  guineas  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  ; — although 
the  exchange  between  London  and  the  north  of  Ireland 
(BelfjiHl),  in  which  no  paper  currency  existed,  instead  of 
l>eing  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  against,  was,  during  the 
same  months, about  one  per  cent,  in  favour  of  Ireland;* — 
although  this  fact  alone  incontrovcrtibly  proved  that  the  reft/ 
exchange  was  in  favour  of  Ireland,  and  consequently  that 
there  could  he  no  exportation  of  gold  from  it ; — althougli 
it  was  a  necessary  conset|uence  of  thi»  state  of  things,  that 
the  exchange  lietwecn  Dublin  and  Belfast  was  from  nine  to 
eleven  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  latter  (just  as  in  the  laat 
century,  and  from  a  similar  caui$e,  it  had  been  from  four 
to  six  jier  cent,  in  favour  of  London  and  Newcastle 
against  Edinburgh)  ; — although  it  was  impossible  for  the 
merchants  and  Bank  Directors,  examined  iK^fore  that  Com- 
mittee, to  controvert  these  fa<!t9,  or  to  reconcile  them  with 
their  own  doctrines  and  adminsions; — still,  nearly  all  of  them 
profcHsed  to  be  thoroughly  convincctl,  that  fh^ire  could  be  tu* 
exi-esa  or  dejtreciation  of  Bank  pajter  in  Ireland.  They 
persisted  in  ascribing  the  fall  of  the  exchange  altogether  to 
die  Daiance  of  Paiftnents  ami  the  Balance  of  Trade  i 
and  rejected  ail  explanation  which  connected  that  fall  with 
the  depreciation  of  Irish  paper. 

Now,  if  under  these  circumstances  Irish  paper  was  not 
depreciated  in  1804,  with  reference  to  the  currency  of  ol 

•  In  thcmiddloof  Fohruan,-,  1801,  for  insinnrt',  tho  Pxchanjg* 
DuMin  iipmi  London  wan  \1\ — tlint  of  ndluflt  upon  London  7{ 
f'ide  Appendix  to  tbc  Report  (»f  1804,  pages  lvM>  and  \i$. 
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itries,  it  follows,  that  Enjrlish  paper  was  then,  witli 

ICC  to  the  Mtme  criterion,  at  from  eight  to  ten  pr  tint. 

premium.   Does  any  man  believe  this  to  have  been  the  cose? 

HSf  there  be  any  man  who  docs,  he,  and  he  alone,  has  a  right 

^BId  maintain  that  our  paper  (having  in  some  way  or  other 

^Mince  got  rid  of  that  preminm)  is  now  nt  par, 

^V    Soon  after  the  Report  of  18()4,  the  amount  of  issuea 

^Msf  the  Bank  of  Ireland  being  reduretl,  the  exchange  with 

^"Dublin  was  gradually  impmved  ;  and  the  Directors  of  the 

circulation  of  that  country  have  since  kept  the  de]iriciation 

of  their  paper  generally  upon  a  level  with  that  of  English 

paper. 

Wliat  the  currency  of  Ireland  was  in  1804,  as  compurcd 
with  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  currency  of  the  United 
Kingdom  now  is,  with  reference  to  that  of  Hamburgh  or 
Amsterdam.  The  arguments  and  preconceivetl  theorit^  t>f 
those  who  stood  up  for  the  undiminished  value  of  the  one, 
were  the  same  as  are  now  resorted  to  by  tliosc  who  deny 
the  depreciation  of  the  other. 


tioi 
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If  the  readier  should  concur  with  me  in  the  few  observa- 
tions which  I  have  ventured  to  submit  to  his  judgment,  he 
ill  now  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  just  estimate  of  what 

called  the  Balance  of  Trade. 

If  one  c<)untry  have  a  claim  upon  another,  the  ht>lder8 
of  that  claim  have  but  two  ways  of  using  it :  either  they 

U  leave  tlie  amount  in  the  debtor  country,  as  so  much 
'capital  to  be  vested  there  at  interest,  or  employed  in  such 
other  manner  as  they  may  think  proper  ;^-or  they  will  with- 
draw it.  The  latter  is  so  much  the  more  usual  course, 
that,  in  the  magnitude  of  the  o|>erations  of  this  country  at 
least,  we  may,  except,  ]x.Thaps,  from  very  temjjorary  circum- 
stances, consider  the  former  as  having  little  or  no  influence 
tile  exchange.       Now,    no  claim  can  aiisc   from  one 
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country  upon  another  (except  in  the  way  of  tribute  or 
exaction)  which  is  not  founded  in  some  equivalent. 

An  excliange  of  0qui\>alent8  is  die  foiuidiition  of  all  cw»- 
mercey  from  the  simple  barter  of  tlie  untutored  Indian,  tai 
the  most  complicated  and  extennive  operations  of  the  Loo* 
don  merchant.     No  nation,  therefore,  can  permanently  ex^' 
port  to  a  greater  value  than  it  imports,  as  far  as  exports 
and  imports  are  createtl  by  a  emmiierciul  intercourse  witbj 
other  nations.     But  a  considerable  part  of  our  importB 
not  derived  from  commerce.     From  our  colonies,  a  great' 
proportion  of  them  is  in  tlie  nature  of  rent  remitted  in 
kind,   to   the  owners  of  colonial    estates  who   reside  ii), 
England ;  to  whicli  are  to  lie  added,  as  farther  exceptions, 
the  produce  of  our  fisheries ;  atid  of  any  portion  of  our 
territorial  revenue  in  India,  or  of  the  savings  of  public 
servants  civil  and  military,  in  that  quarter,  sent  home  in, 
gootls.     If  these  returns  were  abated  from  the  sum  total  of 
our  imports,  the  annual  Balance  of  Trade  in  our  favour,  »s 
atated  to  Parliament,  would  appear  still  more  consider 
Yet,  taken  for  any  length  of  years,  no  part  of  this  balaneej 
is  created  by  our  comnaerce.     For  every  tiling  that  we  re- 
ceive, through  that  channel,  an  equhat4rnti  and  no  moie^  is 
retumed.     All  that  we  send  out,  above  the  amount  which 
is  thus  retumed,  is  drawn  from  us  by  the  remittance  of  iIm 
proiit  of  foreign  capital  vested  in  this  country,  or  is 
be  accounted  for  under  the  several  lieods  of  our  foi 
expenditure.     A  great  balance  of  trade,  therefore,  instead 
of  being  the  natural  criterion  of  increasing  wealth  at  home* 
is  only  a  certain  indication  of  a  great  expenditure  abroad. 
It  is  an  indication  of  wealth,  only  in  the  same  way  as  any 
other  great  expenditure,  by  proving  the  power  and  ability 
of  the  country  to  sustain  it. 

Whilst  it  is  true,  however,  that  the  vaunted  Balance  of 
Trade,  i^r  the  excess  of  our  expcMrts  above  our  imports,  is 


not,  m  it  ha»  bpcn  Npraomtcd,  and  is  frcn^rolly  lielie^cil, 

the  tneamm  and  the  re0llitatum  of  the  proHt  derivvd  to 

us  from  our  forei^  trade,    but  is,  in  fiict,  only  capital 

fletit  out  of  the  country  for  nliich  no  capital  is  returned  to 

it;  it  i*  by  ao  tntans  to  he  inft?rre<l  that  this  expenditure 

i«  without  €'<iuivalent,  th«)Upfh  withimt  conimercia]  return  : 

[««tiil  less  that  it  is  not  l)cneficial  to  tlu:  country,  or  tbot 

the  sum  wi  exjionded  could  be  employed  in  any  mmuier 

e(|ually  conducive  to  its  interests.     Nor  is  it  to  he  inferred 

I  that  the  not  incurring  this  expenditure  abroad  would  be  a 

>  'd^ar  saving)  or,  perhaps^  any  saving  at  all. 

It  must  he  ob^noufi  to  every  one>  that  the  two  gfeat 
rlieadft  of  this  expenditure  are  our  annies  and  fleets  abroad, 
id  subftidicji  to  foreign  states.     Our  soldiers,  our  nailon^, 
the  public  servant?!  of  every  description,  eo  far  as  they  are 
|>  furnished  abroad  with  whatever  is  necessary  fat  themselves, 
'or  for  the  operations  in  which  they  are  engaged,  give,  to 
those  by  whom  they  are  sup^^ietl,  assignments  ujwn   the 
I         produce  of  thi«  country.  These  assignment]!,  like  any  other 
^■t^biUb  of  exchange,  are  converted  into  whatever  articles  the 
^■t^timaCie  holders  i^  them  find  it  most  to  their  advantage 
^^to  export  from  this  country.     If  tliis  head  of  our  foreign 
^^'expenditure,  therefore,  were  reduced  by  the  recall  of  all  our 
^^  ptiUic  servants,  civil,  naval,  or  military,  now  maintained 
abroad  ;  still,  if  the  sanu?  number  were  to  l>e  maintained  at 
home,  the  real  saving  to  tl»e  country  would  not  bear  any 
^Loinsiderable  ])ro|x)rtion  to  the  reduction  in  our  foreign  ex- 
^"  penditurc.     The  Balance  of  Trade  would  be  tliminished  in 
proportion  to  that  reduction ;  but  such  diminution  would 
^hob%'iou$Iy  Ik?  no  proof  whatever  of  the  declining  pros|x?rity 
of  the  country. 

A  subsidy  to  a  foreign  state  may,  or  may  not,  lie  politi- 
cally wise ;  but,  in  the  view  which  is  here  in  question,  it 
Must  be  conaideretl  as  being  paid  for  a  service  to  be  per- 
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formed,  which  is  held  to  be  equivalent  to  tlie  expense  in 
curred.     The  Mathholding  such  a  subsidy  would,  in  many  „j 
ciises,  be  obviously  ihe  very  reverse  of  economy ;  but  it 
seems  quite  as  obvious  that,  in  whatever  mode  it  be  re- 
mitted, it  must  augment  to  that  amount  what  is  calie<l  the  , 
Balance  of  Trade  in  our  favour. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked,  if  commerce  is  nothing  more 
than  an  exchange  of  c^wioa/cw/*,  and  the  Balance  of  Trade, 
taken  for  any  length  of  time,  only  the  measure  of  our  r 
foreign  expenditure,  in  what  way  is  a  country  enriched  by 
trade  ?  To  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  ask  this  question, 
I  would,  in  the  first  place,  reply  by  putting  one  or  two 
others.  What  is  the  internal  tratle  of  any  country,  that 
is,  the  trade  carrietl  on  between  different  districts  of  the 
same  state  within  the  limits  of  its  territory*  but  an  ex- 
change of  equivalents  ?  Is  this  a  trade  by  which  the  one 
gains  and  the  other  loses  ?  by  which  Yorkshire  is  enriched 
at  the  exjjense  of  Kent  ?  Then,  if  our  internal  trade  be  an 
exchange  of  equivalents^  what  is  the  distinction,  in  this 
respect,  between  it  and  foreign  trade  ?  \^  hat  takes  away 
this  character  from  the  latter  ? — and  what,  after  all,  is  the 
latter  ? 

To  the  question — how,  then,  are  we  enriched  by  Trade? 
the  answer  appears  to  me  as  obvious,  as  it  is  consistent 
with  this  doctrine. 

The  mind  and  faculties  of  man  are  constantly  engaged 
in  pursuit  of  his  own  happiness,  and  in  multiplying  tlie 
means  of  subsistence,  comfort,  and  enjoyment.  Trade, 
which  effects  the  exchange  of  a  part  of  tlic  [>roductions  of 
the  soil,  industry,  and  talent  of  any  one  country,  against 
those  of  the  soil,  industry,  and  talent  of  all  other  counlriet^^™ 
is  the  great  instrument  of  multiplying  these  means.  Byl^B 
the  aid  of  this  exchange,  not  only  those  natural  prtxluc- 
tions,  which  Providence  has  distributed  in  abundance  iu 
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one  portion  of  the  globe,  and  refused  to  some  otiier,  are 
renderttl  common  to  &11 ;  but  the  Hi>il  of  every  country,  ami 
of  every  {lortion  of  every  country,  is  left  at  liberty  to  Ixj 
ciiltivtitcd  |>rindj>iilly,  or  wholly,  if  neceMary,  in  ruisinjr 
those  productions  fur  which  it  is  best  calculated  and 
adapted  ;  those  which,  by  experience,  it  has  been  found  to 
afford  of  the  best  quality,  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and 
at  the  least  expense  of  capital  and  lalx>ur.  Lalxiur  or 
capital,  employed  in  manufactures,  is  enabled  to  avml 
itself  of  local  situations  and  natural  advanta^^es  (for  in- 
stanec,  a  stream  or  a  co&l-mine),  and  to  adajit  itself,  ex- 
clusively, to  those  pursuits,  iu  which,  from  any  peculiar 
disposition,  dexterity,  ingenuity,  «r  fortuitous  discovery, 
the  people  of  any  particular  country,  or  any  ]iarticular 
part  of  them,  may  excel.  The  advantage  derivetl  from  the 
division  of  lalxnir  is  well  known.  What  is  cftccted  by  the 
o|>eration  of  that  prijiciple,  for  a  single  undertaking,  is,  by 
the  aid  nf  commerce,  effccteil  for  the  whole  world.  Com- 
merce enables  the  fxipiitation  of  each  separate  district  to 
make  the  most  of  its  peculiar  advantages,  whether  derivetl 
fnaii  nature,  or  acquired  by  tin?  application  of  industry, 
talent,  and  cajiital ; — to  nmke  the  most  of  them  for  its  own 
consumption ;  leaving,  at  t!ie  same  time,  the  greatest  pos- 

Iriblc  remainder   to   be  given  in  exchange  for  any  other 
Commodities  produced  more  easily,  more  abundantly,  or  of 
l^ttCT  quality,  in  other  ihstricts  of  the  world.     It  is  thtis 
lliat  a  country  is  enrichttl  by  cttmnicrce. 
Apply  this,  for  example,  to  England.     Much  is  requirttl 
f«T  the  subsistence,  much  for  the  comfort,  much  for  the 
^■Mnjo}'ments  and   luxury,   of  the  people  of  this  country. 
^BNow,  if  we  could  not,  or,  by  a  mistaken  jMility,  would  nt)t, 
^P|irocure  salt-meat  frtmi  Ireland  ;  a  country,  in  which,  we 
will  asHume,  that^  from  ita  sajierior  ]msture,  one  acre  will 
as  many  cattle  as  con  be  fed  u]x>n  two  in  this  country ; 
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it  i$  obvious  that,  if  we  Htill  wanted  to  consume  the  name 
quantity  of  meat,  a  larger  p<x*tioa  of  our  soil  must  be 
allotted  to  pasture.  Consequently,  we  should  have  less 
of  corn,  hops,  or  some  other  article  of  our  present  growtli. 

Ill  the  some  way*  if  ^ve  had  resolved,  that,  inbteiul  of' 
impirting  sugar,  we  would  make  it  from  beet-root,  the 
sweet  mapl&<tree,  or  any  other  vegetables,  which  could  bo 
raised  in  this  climate,  we  sliould  be  obliged  to  allot  a  great 
portion  of  our  tioil  to  their  growth ;  and,  after  all,  wii 
should  have  very  little  sugar ;  and  we  should  have  muclv 
lc63  of  other  produce  than  we  now  have,  together  with  &o< 
abundant  supply  of  sugar.  The  same  observation  will; 
apply  to  hemp,  or  to  any  other  article  principally  imported 
from  other  countries. 

X'crtain  small  states,  which  have  been  enriched  by  otnxv. 
merce,  form  no  exception  to  the  truth  of  these  observationSii 
Favoured  by  natural  advantages  of  siituation  ;  pursuing  ai 
more  enlightened  commercial  policy  than  their  ueighboun; 
deriving  commercial  siecurity  from  their  own  ]X)litical  wealc' 
ness,  and  from  the  jealousy  and  wants  of  more  powerfui 
nations ;  tliey  became,  when  trade  was  little  undorstotid  awli 
less  esteemed,  the  carriers  for  all  tlie  other  parts  of  Uio 
world.     Great   c^ipitals  were  recjuisite  for  this  purpoee; 
and  I)eing  thus  concentrated  in  certain  spots,  they  were 
gradually  increased  by  thrifty  management,  till  the  owners 
were  enabled,  by  successive  accumulations,  to  employ  partl^H 
of  their  wealth  in  advances  to  the  countries  with  whichi  ^  ^ 
they  traded,  and  thus  to  become  partners  in  the  pro<luce  of 
those  nations.     Venice  and  Amsterdam,  each  in  the  days 
of  its  prosperity,  may  have  lieen,  what  London  now  i<^-» 
the  foctiSy  in  which  tlte  grcatc>t  mass  of  capital  is  drawn^ 
together;  the  largest  em|X)rium  of  the  goixls  and  produoQl 
of  all  other  countries ;  and  the  fountain-head  of  comoM 
civdit. 
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The  preat  profits,  which  centre  in  these  capitals  of  the 
trading  world,  an?  the  result  of  wealth  jrradually  accinnu- 
lated,  or  tempted  from  other  quarters,  by  better  prospects 
of  advantage,  and  by  amfidenco  in  a  more  assured  stale  of 
pro|>erty.  It  is  this  wealth  which,  in  tiie  first  instance, 
cruateti  the  trade,  and  not  the  trade  the  wealth*  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  profits  and  accumulation  uf  wealth 
mode  by  tlie  mercantile  community  in  any  one  of  tlu-ni,  or 
the  incidental  advantage  of  such  accunuilatinn  to  the  jvu*- 
ticuJar  coiuitry ;  the  beneiits  conferred  on  all  individuals, 
and  all  countries,  whose  pro<luction8  were  exchangtxl  by 
the  intervention  of  their  capital,  industry,  and  tolentay 
wlore  reciprocal,  and  to  each  equivalent.  r 

Every  aildition  to  the  productions  of  a  country,  whether 
ultimately  consumeii  at  home  or  not,  adds  equally  to  its 
tntsia!)  (»f  commercial  exchange  with  other  countries.  To 
improve  agriculture,  tlierefore,  is  to  extend  commerce : 
and  every  new  channel  opened  to  the  latter,  aflbnls  addi- 
tional encoiiragcmeut  to  the  former.  It  i*  thus  that  they 
bijtli  contribute  to  the  wealth  nf  a  country  ;  and  that  the 
improvement  of  thai  wealth  in  most  effectually  consulted 
by  leaving  to  every  part  of  the  world  to  raise  those  pnv 
ductiouH  for  which  its  sc»il  and  climate  are  best  adapted. 
Yet,  such  is  the  barbarian  ignorance,  or  detestable  |X)Iicy, 
which  presides  in  the  councils  of  France,  and  sways  those 
of  continental  Eurojw,  that  we  are  hoastingly  told  of  whole 
difltricts  in  Italy  and  Provence,  naturally  fertile  in  other 
rich  productions*  l>(-'ing  devoted  to  the  raiinng,  at  va«t 
expense,  of  a  little  very  bad  cotton.  We  hear  of  princes 
in  Germany  devising  wretched  substitutes  for  coffee,  or 
planting  forests  f>f  sweet  maple,  and  sinking  great  capitals 
in  the  ert-ction  tif  works  for  the  manufacturing  of  migar : 
and  all  titis,  at  the  same  time  that  the  natural  prtKluctiont* 
of  their  agriculture,  those  liebt  suited  to  their  soil  iuid 
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climate,  in  exchange  for  wliich  these  articles  might  be  pnv 
eiaxxl  in  abundance,  are  rotting  in  the  fields  for  want  of  a 
market. 

if  it  were  in  the  nature  of  violent  passions  and  )iead- 
strong  power  to  take  lesstms  from  experience,  Buonaparte 
|)erhaps  would  begin  to  perceive,  that  the  mercantile  8up^i 
riority  for  which  he  envies  and  hatejs  this  country,  growsyi 
not  so  much  out  of  commercial  regulations,  as  out  of  a 
system  of  laws,  which  affords  |if  rfect  protection  to  property? 
admits  of  no  degrading  distinctions  in  society,  encourage* 
industry,  fosters  genius,  and  excites  emulation,  and  is  sup- 
jxjrted  by  that  moral,  manly,  and  national  character  of  our 
people,  wliich  is  only  another  of  the  many  advantages  de- 
rivetl  from  that  system :  that  the  wealth,  which  is  employe<l 
in  commerce,  is  the  result  of  long  accumulation,  uninter- 
rupted by  popular  violence,  or  arbitrary  exactions ;  that 
so  long  as  these  blessings  are  continuetl  to  us,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  as,  on  the  other,  hit;  warlike  pursuits  abroad, 
and  capricious  regulations  at  home,  conspire  to  drive  com* 
merce  from  the  Continent,  the  ca[)itals  engaged  in  trade 
will  seek  protection  and  employijient  in  England  ;  and  Ujat, 
whilst  he  is  thus  engaged  in  adding  incalculably  to  the 
misery  of  Euro|X",  by  debarring  it  more  and  more  from  the 
benefits  and  enjoyments  which  commercial  intercourse 
affords  to  mankind,  the  blow  aimed  at  this  country,  is 
counteracted  by  the  coiu"se  which  lie  pursues;  and  the 
national  capital  and  resources  of  Great  Britain  are,  upon 
the  whole,  perhaps,  rather  increased  by  the  vtry  system  on 
which  he  has  founded  the  vain  hope  of  reducing  us,  either 
to  submission  or  to  ruin. 

Tliese  few  observations  wt>uld  suggest  ni.any  uu>re  cm 
this  intexesting  and  important  branch  of  political  economy. 
But  I  am  aware  that  I  have  already  been  guilty,  in  some 
degree,  of  a  digiession  from  my  subject  i  to  which,  how. 
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ever,  I  have  been  temptetl  by  a  persuosion,  that  ihcrc  is  no 
political  question  on  which  the  prevalence  of  falste  prin- 
ciples is  so  general,  as  in  what  relates  to  the  nature  of 
conmiercc,  and  to  tlic  pretended  Bahnce  of  Trade;  and 
that  there  are  few  which  have  le<l  to  a  ^ater  numJKT  of 
practical  mistakes,  attended  with  consequences  extensively 
prejudicixU  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

In  this  country,  our  parliamentary  proceedings,  our 
public  documents,  and  tlie  works  of  several  able  and  pipu- 
lar  writers,  have  combined  to  propagate  the  impression, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  our  riches  to  what  is* 
called  the  Balance  of  Trade.  This  impression,  winch  has 
q>read  through  Kurof)e,  has  contributed,  nut  a  little,  every 
irhere,  to  suggest  the  impositioo  of  unnecessary  restraints 
upon  trade,  and  perhaps  to  render  acceptable  for  a  time, 
even  to  the  nations  who  were  suffering  from  it,  the  wihl 
attempt  to  exclude  British  commerce  from  liie  Continent. 
The  jealousy,  which  our  general  pro6]ierity  creates,  is 
enhancxtl  by  a  notion,  that  it  is  altogether  tlie  effect  of  our 
commerce.  Whilst  our  merciiants  are  imUvidually  reputed 
pre-eminent  for  good  faith  and  fair  dealing,  the  opinion 
eatertained  of  us,  as  a  nation,  is,  that  we  are  little  short  of 
sharpers  in  trade ;  and  that  whatever  we  gain  by  it  is  so 
much  loi»t  to  those  who  ileal  with  us.  For  the  countenance 
given  to  this  opinion,  prejudicial  to  every  country,  but  not 
least  so,  to  ourselves,  we  have,  I  think,  more  to  answer 
than  the  most  envious  of  our  neighbours.  Our  true  policy 
would  surely  Ik.-  to  profess,  as  the  object  and  guide  of  our 
commercial  system,  that  which  every  man,  who  has  stutiied 

le  subject,  nmst  know  to  be  the  true  principle  of  com- 

;— /Ad  interchanye  uf  reciprocai  and e^uivaletit  ftene' 

We  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 

to  enrich  one  party  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

This  is  a  puqxise  at  which,  if  it  were  practicable,  we  ought 
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not  to  aim  ;  and  which,  if  wo  aimed  at  it,  we  could  not 
accomplish.  Let  us  wit  then  disclaim  a  virtue  which  w\.», 
jx'rforce,  must  practise.  The  boast  of  wcfdth  growing  out 
of  ime([iial  advantages  would  l>e  but  a  x^idgar  Ixiast,  ev<.«n 
if  it  could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  rest  on  a  real  fouixU- 
tion.  Our  legitimate  pride  should  consist,  not  in  the 
superiority  of  the  means  witli  which  Ptx)vidt«nce  h&a  blest 
us  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  our  own  comimroe, 
but  in  the  consciousness  thai  those  means  caniiot  he 
e  mployctl  for  j>urposes  purely  selfish,  and  that  we  do  not 
ilesire  bo  to  employ  them.  Our  national  character  is  to  be 
exalted  in  the  eyew  of  foreigners,  not  by  a  self-cmnpIaooBl 
display  of  our  own  prosperity,  but  by  shewing  to  saiToiind- 
ing  nations,  that  they  have  an  interest  in  that  pffospcrity, 
and  that  we  prize  it  the  more,  not  because  we  beUeTc  it  to 
Ik?  exclusive,  but  Ix-cause  wo  know  il  to  be  communicable. 


To  come  back,  however,  to  the  subject  of  Foreign 
Exchange.  I  liave  hitherto  proceedetl  up«>n  the  siippoai. 
tion  of  the  money  of  any  two  countries,  between  which 
exchange  is  establisheil,  retaining  their  relative  weight 
fineness,  according  to  the  standard  of  their  respective 
Mints,  upon  which  the  par  between  them  was  origlni 
settled.  If,  in  either  country,  the  standartl,  or  the  denof 
nation,  be  altered,  whilst,  in  the  other,  they  remain 
8amc ;  of  course  the  real  par  will  l>e  altered  in  the  Name 
Ijroportion,  although  this  alteration  will  most  probably  be 
crtectcd  witliout  any  variation  in  the  mode  of  stating  the 
course  of  the  exchange;  just  a»  a  shilling  h  still  called  ft 
shilling  in  Ireland,  although  its  current  value  ha.^  long  since 
been  raised  from  twelve  to  thirteen  pence.  This  gives  ri*e 
to  what,  in  the  Hejwrt  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  is  calletl 
the  computed  par.  Even  without  any  change  l>eing  tnatlc 
by  law  in  the  tttandard  or  denomination  of  the  curretic?  of 
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filler  coiintrv',  this  par  would  jt^ldom  be  found  porfuclly  to 
^^coord  with  the  real  ptur ;    liecauM.'  the  degree  of  wear 
night  Ixr  difi'frent  in  the  two  currenckM>  or  even  in  dlH'ereiit 
l|MXtioQ»  of  the  sanic  currency.     It  i«  only  when  lx>th  con- 
.Uin  the  full  quantity  ruquirttl  by  the   Mint  rcguIatiuuH  of 
ibe  res^i«>ctive  countries  or  arc  etiualJiy  dinnnislied  by  wear, 
thfti  tjie  ogmftHitd  and  tbe  real  par  ore,  in  fact,  exactly  the 
.flWifiek     Tbe  retU  par  will  «lso  vary,  where  the  stundanl  of 
ihc  one  eoui»try  is  guld,  and  that  of  the  other  silver,  with 
i^ery  fluctuatitm  in  tJ>e  rcLitive  value  of  these  two  raetals. 
Xhe  ivgulation  by  wliich  our  gold  coin,  if  reduced  nuire 
a  i>utall   fraction  above  one  per  cent,  ceases   to  lie  a 
tender,  would   prevent   the   foreign   exchange  from 
,bei»g  afiiected  to  any  greater  degree,  by  the  wear  or  clip- 
ping of  our  coin  ;  even  if  the  currencies  of  other  cuuntriw 
were  oonttaotly  of  their  full  stmidard  weight  and  Hooigw. 
It  is  owing  to  this  regulation  tliat   the  exchange  bMBUM 
much  itea(U(Y,  and  was  more  generally  in  our  favour,  after 
re-coinagc  of  our  gold  in  1773. 
Nu  alteration  can  be  made  in  tlie  standard,  or  denominn- 
jiiU  ol'  tin?  eurreucy  of  any  (x>untry,  without   the  precipe 
I  of  it  upon  tlie  value  of  sach  currency  being  ininio>. 
llBtely  and  generally  known  ;  and  a  corresponding  oltem- 
as  immediately  euituefl  in  the  rates  of  exchange  with 
countries,  tiiough  tlie  former  u)ode  of  ctm^puUng  it 
atiU  be  continued.     In  Ireland  tlio  titandard  ia  pre- 
ly  die  same  as  in  England  ;  but  tlie  denomination  oi 
iihilling  being  raihcd  in  the  former  country'  to  thirteen 
the  exchange  is  at  the  rttul  pttr  when  it  is  Htated  to 
eight  and  one-third  againut  Iceland :  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  standard  of  our  gtild  were  loweretl  in  England  one- 
.twelfth,  whilst  it  renuune<l  the  same  in  Ireland,  or  if  the 
iuoniinaUon  of  our  shiUing  were  mixed  to  thirteen  pence, 
or  that  of  our  guinea  to  22«.  9(<.,  the  effect,  in  eitlier  case, 
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would  equally  be  to  do  away  this  cmnpttfed  differenc 
against  Ireland.     It  would  be  very  easy  to  multiply 
ainples  of  similar  alterations  in  the  currency  of  different  I 
countries,  attended  with  a  corre8|xmding  effect  upon  theit 
respective  exchanges. 

Although  our  present  situation  is  somewhat  different 
fn»in  that  which  would  arise  from  an  alteration   in   the  I 
standard,  or  in  the  denomination  of  the  coin,  tlie  effect  oA'j 
our  foreign  exchange  is  precisely  the  same. 

Our  gold  coin  is  not  materially  deteriorated  by  clippin| 
or  wear ;  nor  has  its  standard  been  lowere<l,  or  its  denokj 
mination  raised :  hut  for  coin  we  have  substituted  a  paperj 
currency;  which,  from  being  issued  to  excess,  and  fromi 
that  cause  only,  no  longer  actually  represents  the  quantit]^! 
of  gold  which  it  purports  to  represent. 

The  following  case  will,  perhaps,  illustrate  this  part 
the  subject. 

Suppose  twelve  ounces  of  gold,  of  standard  finenesjs, 
be  converted  at  Paris  into  French  currency,  and  thatfj 
with  the  pnK-eeds,  is  bought  a  bill  of  exchange  up 
I^oiidon  for  561,  sterling.  If,  at  the  same  moment,  ihit 
last  sum  in  English  currency  (Bank  notes)  would  purchasu 
exactly  twelve  ounces  of  standard  gold  in  London,  the 
real  exchange  of  Paris  upon  London,  it  is  admitted,  would 
be  at  par.  If  that  sum  would  purchase  twelve  ounces  and 
a  half,  the  real  exchange  would  be  agahist  London :  if  it 
would  purchase  eleven  ounces  and  a  half  only,  the  real 
exchange  would  be  in  favour  of  London.  Now,  twelve 
ounces  of  gold  being  equal  to  forty-four  guineas  and  a 
lialf,  or  ¥il.  14v?.  Grf.,  the  difference  lietween  that  sum  and 
5&.  would,  in  the  first  supjwsition,  be  the  measure  of  the 
df  j)reciation  of  the  latter  sum  in  Bank  pa]M?r.  In  the  same 
manner,  that  depreciation  may  be  calculated  in  the  two 
other  instances. 
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In  the  first  case,  the  loss  uix)n  the  exchange  arises  solely 
from  the  depreciation  of  the  paper,  and  is  exactly  equal 
to  it.  In  the  second,  the  1o«h  on  the  exchange  in  greater 
iJian  the  depreciation  of  the  |>apcr ;  in  the  third  less :  the 
difference,  one  way  or  the  other,  being  half  an  ounce  of 
gold,  or  U  18«.  lli</. 

Whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  real  exchange  with  the 
Continent  be,  at  this  moment,  for  or  against  this  cotmtrj, 
it  may  be  difficult  accurately  to  determine.  If  the  dif- 
XereDoe*  here,  between  the  Mint  and  the  market  price  of 
gold,  such  as  can  be  legally  exported,  be  less  than  the 
loss  on  the  computed  exchange ;  the  presumption  is,  that 
the  refjl  excl^ange  is  against  us,  in  nearly  tlie  amount  of 
lltat  difference. 

It  lK?ing  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  our  currency  has 
no  value  in  a  foreign  aiuntry,  except  in  pn>portion  t<i  the 
quantity  of  gold  which  it  actually  contains,  or  which  can 
be  procured  for  it  by  purchase  in  the  market ;  I  could 
wish  that  some  of  those  who  have  made  this  admisflion,  but 
who  do  not  mlmit  the  depreciation  of  our  pajier,  would  ex- 
plain, distinctly,  what  it  is,  other  than  that  quantity^  which 
determines  the  value  of  such  currency  aiTiongst  ourselves  ? 
Is  it  any  thing  in  the  coinage  ?  Those  who  allow  that 
forty-four  guineas  and  a  half,  new  from  the  Mint,  and 
46/.  14ns.  Gd.  in  bank-notes,  are  egtial  valuetty  and  who 
CUinot  deny  the  fact  that  66/.  in  notes  will  not  buy  one 
grain  more  of  gold  than  is  contain«.*d  in  those  forty-f<mr 
guineas  and  a  half,  will  hardly  contend  that  any  thing  is 
gained  by  the  coinage.  In  truth,  their  pt>sition,  as  to  tlie 
undiminished  value  of  oiu-  currency,  can  not  be  maintained 
At  all,  unless  they  can  make  out  that  two  unequal  quan- 
tities of  the  same  article  an^  i-qual  to  one  another  :  and,  if 
they  can  succeed  in  this,  they  may  jw  well  raise  the  guinea 
to  the  value  of  Hvt-  guineas,  and  declare  all  our  shillings 
crowns  at  once. 
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But,  after  all,  the  subject  of  ft/teign  exchange  in,  of 
itself,  of  little  interest  or  iiii}X)rtance,  compared  with  the 
question,  to  which  it  is  incidental,  of  the  diminished  or  un- 
(liniini^khcd  value  of  our  ciimnoy  at  honie.  It  is,  indeed, 
coiiuected  with  the  question  of  depreciation  only  as  it  is  t 
symptom  of  that  depreciation.  Whetlier  it  be,  ob  hoR  been 
contended  by  me,  and  is,  I  think,  satisfactorily  made  out, 
a  symptom  consequent  upon  the  existence  of  the  disease  t 
or  whether,  as  othern  contend,  it  is  the  prcdia|X)sing  causa 
of  it  ;-»in  either  case,  the  di&ease  equally  exists,  and  cquaUy 
demands  a  remedy.  To  talk  of  postponing  the  remedy 
until  this  symptom  shall  cease,  is,  in  fact,  to  perpetua(«^y| 
tile  disease.  ^^^ 

In  King  William's  time,  the  same  disease-^a  depreciation 
of  our  currency — was  accompimied,  as  it  is  now^  willi  a 
corresjMinding  depression  of  the  foreign  exchan^.  Then, 
as  now,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  wialied  to  inTert 
the  rehttion  which  these  two  evils  really  bear  to  each  othif  i 
who  maintained  that  the  hi^h  price  of  bullion,  as  measond 
in  j)ur  currency,  was  produced  by  the  unfavourable  coonc 
of  the  foreign  exchange;  and  who  would  fain  have  re- 
commended to  parhamtnt,  rather  to  wait,  in  helpless  expec- 
tation, for  the  disa])}>taruuce  of  the  evil  over  which  tb^^#^ 
Irtui  no  controul,  than  to  apjily  theniMrlves  to  the  gnevaad^H 
which  it  was  in  their  power  to  redress.  But  parliameDt, 
at  that  time,  felt,  that  whatever  might  be  the  depresnoa  of 
the  foreign  exchange,  it  was  tlieir  first  duty  to  deal  with 
the  manifest  evil  in  the  state  of  otu*  currency,  from  a  coo* 
viction  that  it  was,  not  only  a  question  of  policy,  but 
strictly  of  gootl  faith. 

That  it  M  a  question  of  good  faith,  can  any  man  douitt, 
when  he  considers  that  the  stamp  aifixed  to  our  coin  is  nik. 
tiling  more  than  a  guarantee  given  by  the  Sovereign  that, 
iu  weight  and  fineness,  the  money  of  the  country  ia  in  exact 
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iformily  to  tlic  standard  fixed  by  law  ? — when  h^  cotv 
ders  that,  for  the  express  puqxjse  of  making  this  guaranty* 
>mpleti'ly  effectual,  the  law  which  makes  that  money  a 
d  tender  has,  at  the  saftie  time,  denoimcc<l  the  «rvereflt 
Itics  against  tliosc  who  shall  imitate  or  countcTfeit  such 
Ip  ;  and  takes  away  the  character  of  legal  tender  from 
any  {wrtion  of  that  money  so  stamped,  if,  fn>m  any  acci- 
mt  or  ciifumstance  whatever,  the  quantity  of  gohl  cer- 
tied  by   the  stamp,  is  reduced  in  a  greater  ])roj)ortiofi 
lan  aiiout  one  one-tenth  per  cent.  ? — 'that  the  value  of 
ir  money  lieing   thus  aceurately  ascertained  and  deter- 
all  pecuniary  c<MUract»    and  bargains  have  been 
?,  and  all  engagements  accepted,  in  the  full  confidence 
BMarance,  that  the  public   faith  eo  firmly  pledged, 
strongly  sanctioned,  and  so  cautiously  guarded,  would 
?ver  be  violated  or  impaired  ? 

Does  it  nut  follow  from   these  premises,  that  any  oon* 

trivance  which,  under  the  same  denomination  of  money  to 

^Hirhich  this  guarantee  applies,  should  compel  any  individual 

^Hb  accept,  in  payment  of  a  legal  debt,  a  smaller  quantity 

^Vf  gold  than  is  certiHed  by  the  stamp  to  be  contained  in 

audi  denomination,    would  be  a   violation  of  the  public 

faith ;  and  a  loss,  to  him  as  cretlitor,  of  whatever  may  be 

the  difference  l>etwccn  the  quantity  of  gold  to  which  he  is 

enlitletl  under   the  guarantee  of  tlie  sovereign,  and   the 

quantity  containetl  in  the  currency  in  which  he  is  actually 

paid,  or  which  can  be  procured  for  it  at  the  time  of  such 

ryment  ? 
In  truth,  there  is  but  one  security  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  faith  of  a  country  in  this  respect ;  and  that  is, 
pre-iorve  the  standard  of  itti  currency  immntnhte  and 
iriotalAe.     I  have  already  shewn,  that  the  intention  of  the 
Act  of  1797  was  not  to  introduce,  or  authorize  any  varia- 
tion of  our  standard.     Practically,  for  a  neries  of  years,  it 

VOL.  1.  I 
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hatl  no  such  effect.     Within  a  late  periotl  such  an  effect  h«i 
IxHin  produced.     The  stundurd  of  our  currency  hafr  bee9< 
virtually  altered ;  and  that,  which  no  legislature  would 
advisedly  have  consented  to  do,  or  could  have  done  with- 
out violating  the  obligations  of  justice,  has  been  una<lvisedlj 
and  innocently  done  by  tlie  Corjwration  of  the  Bank.    N< 
that  the  Bank  were  aware  that  they  were  exercising,  any,j 
more  than  the  legislature  had  it  in  contemplation  to  tran!»fc 
to  tliem,  any  such  |K>wer.     Yet,  it  is  obvious  that  while  in' 
principle  and  in  law  our  standard  remains  the  same>  in 
practice  and  in  effect  it  is  lost.     If  a  foreigner  had  at  any 
time  inquired,  what  was  the  standard  of  our  currency  ?  ths 
answer,  at  any  period  from  the  time  of  the  Tudora*  do^ 
wards,  would  have  lieen  to  refer  him  to  the  unvaried  letter 
of  the  statute,  as  strictly  executeil  in  the  regulations  of  oiur 
Mint.     The  answer  to  such  a  question  must  now  be  sought 
in  the  current  price  of  bullion  in  the  market,  and  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Bank. 

Admitting  these  evils,  however,  it  may  yet  be  said,  that 
the  restriction  is  but  a  temporary  measure,  which  once^' 
remaved,  every  thing  will  return  to  its  projier  level.    True: 
— but  if  it  be  much  longer  continued^  what  confusion  and 
derangement  must,  in  the  mean  time,  ensue  in  all  the  tranftw 
actions  of  society  ?     True : — but  the  very  evils  Avhich  thi»' 
measure  has  created,  and  which  it  alone  keeps  alive,  arc 
assigned  as  the  reasons  for  continuing  it,  so  long  as  they, 
exist.  True,  again,  it  is,  that  tliis  is  a  temporary  measure  ;T, 

•  The  Inst  alteration  in  our  Htandarii  wbh  made  in  the  43d  of  Eli»i^ 
ht'th,  when  it  was  luwerert  between  tlirce  and  four  ppr  cent.  "*' 

+  I  tniot  there  is  no  doubt  of  this  fact,  but  I  am  sorry  to  see  tb«f  * 
the  Bank  proprietors  (if  their  scntimonts  ran  he  collected  from  the 
report  of  their  proceedinf,^  at  (heir  last  {general  meeting)  entcnain  •'•' 
different  expectation.  " 

An  uninformed  stranji^er,  from  reading  the  arcount  of  th«>iie  pn>* 
rcedinga,  would  be  led  to  conclude,  that  the  pmposal  of  the  Btillion 
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ttid^  out  of  thn  very  circumstance' ^pr^o^'^Mt  important 
considerations  for  thosH:'  who«e  hieh  offict:  it  is  to  adminii«ter 

Ml 

^^R/oinmitte«  to  allow  the  BHnk  two  years  to  prepare  for  the  resumption 
^^Bif  cash  ps>tiien(8,  is  a  direct  and  pr|Y>K»  infrln^tnent  of  tbe'T  charter. 
^^DU  wv  ccMMleltinpd  hi*  a  plmi  of  romprUnnn  and  ftij'ttAlife.     The  orator 
^B^f'lhe  Bank,  on  rlmt  iicriu«in»,  •tovmed  tti  prefer  evnn  tlieir  diMiiluti^m 
as  a  tradings  i-onipuuy,   to  thi*  reftuiii|>tiun  of  the  fiinctioD*  for  whioh 
ley  were  ortgiauily  instituted.     **  Let  iiuvcratiiciil"  (b«  ia  reported 
have  said)  "  pay  us  the  eighteen  intliions  they  owe  w,  and  we  will 
lake  up  the  reiuainin^r  (wo  millions  by  8ub«rriptioa  amonK^  otiraeU'ea 
jthiOan  hour,  so  m  immediately  to  diacharf^  nil  our  Dole*.*' 
[tm  t«p\y  to  this  lofty  langiiRf^v,  T  would  obserr^t — lat,  that  no  one 
ifpeets  the  Bank  of  being  insolvent,  or  of  having  oinde  any  advane«« 
without  vrry  (;oo<l  andaioplo  vecurity  ;  that  no  man  ba«i  insputrd  th« 
pprt'Qiatioa  of  their  notes  to  any  suiipicioii  that  their  concerns  ««   a 
are  not  protsperous,  and  that  their  nianageinent  fur  themselves  ia 
}t  extremely  prudent ; — 2dly,  that  if  the  Bank  Proprietors,  as  a  budy^ 
Id,  after  mature  consideration,  be  disponed  to  petition  Parliament 
leav*  to  stirrender  their  charter,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  iii' 
finding  other  members  of  the  community,  who^  upon  a  transfer  to 
■H^ia  of  that  charter,  and  the  other  advantages  of  tlie  Bank,  would  be 
^HMtrfectly  ready  to  make  i^ood  any  advances  from  the  Bank  to  (luvero- 
^HCient,  and  to  take  upon  themselves  the  whole  concern,  without  refus- 
^^njf  to  resume  cash  payments  at  the  expiration  of  t>ro  years.     But  I 
inust  add,  that,   while  on   the   one   hand,  T  should  be  ver>'  sorr^-  to 
wiMMM  sach  a  tnuisfer,  on  the  other,  I  have  not  (he  nmallcftl  appr<f*' 
I^^P^i^n  that  the  Bank  Proprietors,  when  they  shall  come  to  weigh  Oa^ 
^^bfumeot*  of  their  Lcaniad  advocate,  will  put  it  in  the  power  of  aai|ii 
other  body  of  men  to  acquire  the  advantapes  which  (hey  now  derive — 
list,  from  the  exclusive  privileges  of  their  charter; — 2dly,  fntm  their 
tin^  the  agents  of  tbe  state  in  all  pecuniary  matters; — 3dly,  from 
|tr  tveing^  the  Bank  of  depoait  to  which  all  the  money  arisinif  from 
receiptor  the  revenue,  or  issued  for  the  expenditure  of  tht-  ntutr, 
tged. 
^Witb  raapect  to  tho  turn  of  eighteen  milliona,  which  wax  said  to  b« 
b;^  GovemmeDt,  it  would  have  been  well  if,iit  tb«  same  time,  that 
aggregate  was  so  ostentatiously   announced,  some  of  th«  heads  of 
thai  debt  bad  bcvn  stated.  Such  an  explanation  would  have  prevented 
many  unfounded  inferences,  which,  to  Ihe  projadico  of  guverniueut, 
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justice; in  equity,  and  to  whose  care  anill  custody  are  com- 
mitted the  protcctiiHi  and  preservation  of  proj>erty  belotigt-} 
ing  to  the  most  helpless  classes  of  society. 

have  beo^n  dmwn  from  that,  stntemont  in  other  qnarters  ; — fts  if  (wc 
fices  to  such  an  ttmount  had,  since  the  restriction,  anti  in  <*oiise<|iitni 
of  the  facilities  which  it  nfFordotl,  been  made  by  the  Bank  to  the 
Government,  On  the  contrary-,  [  believe,  there  never  was  a  period 
of  war  in  which  Government  were  less,  or  so  little,  indebted  npon 
tinnting;  securities*  to  tho  Bank  as  at  the  motnent  6f  Mr.  RandV 
Jackson's  assertion. 

The  first  and  Itirgest  item  of  which  thM  suit)  of  eighteen  lailHoiM  i« 
made  up,  is  the  advance  originally  made  by  the  Bank  of  iheir  eapkal 
slock,  amounling;  to  J 1 ,686,000/.,  three  per  cents. :  which  advance  hu« 
been  carried  nn  upon  each  succi-ssivo  renewal  of  their  charter.  This 
advance  has  no  more  connexion  with  the  issues  of  the  Bank  than  any 
other  three  percent,  stock  which  Mr.  Jackson,  or  any  of  the  proprie- 
tors may  possess  individually ;  or  than  the  whole  masa  of  the  funded 
debt  of  the  conntrj-.  This  stock,  though  ultimately  liable  for  lh«ir 
eng^agemcnta,  is  no  part  of  the  securities  npon  which  (heir  notes  «r« 
issued ;  it  is  the  subf><^ption  capital  of  the  company,  and  the  repay- 
ment of  it  is  not  due  or  demandnble,  tilt  the  expiration  of  the  pr«««At 
charter  in  U^3. 

The  next  sum  consists  of  two  advance?,  of  three  nrillions  eacli !  th« 
first  k'nt  in  1800,  for  six  years  without  interest,  as  the  price  of  the  IwU 
renewal  of  their  charter  ;  and  conlSnu'ed,  since  the  expiration  of  tksl 
period,  ot  nn  interest  of  three  ]»er  cent.:  the  other  advanced,  withnni 
any  interest,  under  an  ngreeinent  with  Oo\*emTnent  made  in  18t)8. 
Both  these  advancM  are  in  cmtsideratron  of  the  profits  hcvruiiig  4» 
the  Bank;  from  the  deposit  of  the  pnhtjr  balances  in  their  hands. 
These  deposits,  it  is  (juitc  obvious,  have  no  connexion  with  thp  rirt* 
lation  of  the  Bank ;  and  Wrttitd  be  eontinued,  to  nearly  the  mMc 
amount,  if  that  circulation  were  restored  to  its  s4>und  state.  The 
averag^o  amount  of  these  deposits  exceeds  t/*n  Miiiona  iteHiu^. 

No  part  of  this  advance  of  six  millions  is  d&mandailr  aTrtil'tfhc 
months  after  the  lerminntion  of  the  war. 

The  difference  between  the  aimoitnt  of  ititorwt  "(mid  ti>  the  Bank 

on  this  advance,  and  the  amount  of  lejffll  inten  -  .mi 

that  sum,  is  correctly  stated  by  Mr.  Jackson  tii  m. 

ThuB  are   1 7,f ii^f^.^ WA   out  of  the  T8,00(>,(H>t>fc  ^o  confidently,  b«n 

prematurely,  called  for  by  Mr.  Jackson,  disposed  of. 
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If  the  nature  of  our  money  be  such  as  I  have  statoti ; — 
the  laws  of  England,  by  which  iu  standard  is  fixed, 

The  sma]]  remainder  of  nny  debt  from  the  Ooremment  to  the  Bank 
m^iflts,  either  nf  the  unlinur>-  annual  advaoc«  on  lb«  land  and  malt, 
e  repayntent  of  which  i»  amply  secured  hy  those  taxes,  their 
eckly  produce  beinj^  npprupriatcd  for  that  purpose,  uutil  lUa  whole 
ico  t)f  t^ach  yi'ar,  principle  and  interest,  i»  repaid;  or  uf  any 
icea  which  tlte  Bank  may  have  vuluntanly  made,  hy  the  pMrcha«c 
fixdie^Dcr  hilk,  (or  the  repayment  of  wt^icb,  with  interest,  they 
ve  the  same  necurity,  and  are  upon  the  »amc  footing,  M  any  indt*, 
*l  who  m»y  purchase  aucb  hitJo  in  the  niarkat. 
|j  Witii  rvspevt  to  the  «um  of  ^\0,{iOOl.  annually  saved  to  the  public 
o  the  advance  of  iho  «t>  miiiioits,  mode,  a«  I  have  stated,  in  con- 
eratiun  of  a  depoAit  in  the  Hank  auiounliii^,  upon  h  pennaneni 
'ora^^e,  U)  more  than  tcu  milliom  ;  I  must  be  allowed  to  exprof^v  my 
et  and  surprise,  that,  at  a  g-cnoral  meeting  of  the  Bonk  propric- 
i,  Mrherv  the  very  directors  with  whom  the  agrvetnent  for  this 
vanc«  h»«)  hevn  so  recently  made  on  the  part  of  the  Batik  vi-erc, 
uhably,  present  (and  surety  the  conditions  and  nature  of  such  an 
ag^reepuMtt  must  be  known  to  ail  the  dirvctors),  it  should  have  been 
tnore  than  insinuated,  without  contradiction  from  any  quarter,  tlint 
this*  sacrifice  of  :ilO,OUO/,  per  annum,  is  made  by  the  Bank  to  (Jovem- 
nent,  in  consideration  ui  the  advantage  wliicb  the  Bank  derives  from 
(lu!  auspeiision  of  cash  payments.  The  words  of  Mr.  Jackson,  as 
■lated  in  the  report  uf  his  speech  (Mamin|r  Chronicle,  iilst  Septem- 

J,  are 

t  "  But  when  the  Committee  determined  eo  earnestly  to  recommend 

the  reauouption  of  cash  payments,  and  a  compulsive  measure  upon  this 

titutinn,  it  would  have  been  but  becoming  in  tlicm  to  roconimeud, 

•  preliminary  step,  the  repayment  to  the  Bank  of  the  eighteen  niil- 

due  from  the  public,  and  also  the  restoration  of  the  210,0(iO/. 

vcd  from  the  Bank,  in  consequence  uf  the  supposed  advantages 

ultin((  from  the  non-payment  of  cash.     This  was  a  line  of  prweed- 

ing  which  at  least  oommou  justice  should  have  urged  the  Committee 

to  prop<»«e.'* 

Fortunately*  the  correspondence  on  this  subject  between  Oorem- 

lent  and  the  Bank  in  li«W  was  laid  before  Parliament,  and  is  pub- 

By  a  reference  to  that  eorrespoiuleuce,  everyone  mav  satisfy 

liiMt  tku  sum  is  tlic  price  paid  by  ihv  Bank  for  the  use  of  the 
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guarded,  and  guaranteed,  have  been  correctly  described  by 
me  (and  ujkhi  these  points,  so  well  understocxl,  and 
long  settled,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opintOD)  4— rif  it  he 
of  the  essence  of  those  laws,  that  every  legal  bargain  for 
money  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  payment  of  the  stipu- 
lated quantity;  I  cannot  lielp  suggesting  a  doubt,  whether 
tlie  many  important  pecuniary  interests  committed  to  the 
care  of  our  courts  of  equity  may  not  be  wrongfully  dete- 
riorated by  the  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  our  cur- 
rency ? — Whether,  for  instance,  an  old  lease,  at  the  rent  of 
a  thousand  guineas  per  annum,  being  virtually,  though 
not  in  terms,  a  contract  on  the  port  of  the  lessee  to  pay  in 
each  year,  at  the  very  least,  26607..  ISdwts.  Sgrs.  of 
gold  (allowing  each  of  these  thousand  guineas  to  be  of  the 
lowest  standard  weight  permittetl  by  law),  that  contract 
can  be  equitably  fulfilleti  by  the  payment  of  2S0  ounces  ? — 


public  bttliuiL-ea,  und  vo^iiu  other  Bcvouat  whatever :  to  which  I  niny 
add,  thut  it  was  the  opmion  of  several  ]>er$an»  in  tlif  Ilouao  of  Cvoi- 
mous,  and  pHrticiilwrly  of  Ibe  Ipadinp  meniUers  uf  ihe  Committee  of 
Finance,  in  tronsetjiient't?  of  whose  Rp|><>rt  this  bargain  was  made, 
tduC  the  advance  obtained  from  tbe  Bank  was  not  adequate  to  t]i« 
ad\'aotB|rcB  wliich  they  derived  from  the  agreetnent. 

Be  tb&t  as  it  may,  I  must  decidedly  {Jfotent  ttptinst  the  ai 
th»t  Government  Ima,  at  any  time,  deoiauded  or  received  Xroip,! 
^Bnnk  any  participation  in  the  profito  which  accrue  to  tliem  from  tbe 
Buspension  of  citab  paymcntB.  Every  administriition,  I  am  sure,  sinc« 
l7-'7»  will  join  nte  in  repcllin^f  this  insinuation;  and  in  maintaining 
thnt,  whatever  meiwares  Pjirliament  may  think  proper  to  ^dopt,  in 
cuntscquence  of  tbe  Iteport  of  the  Bullion  Comniitteey  tbvir  delibera- 
tions canoot  be  induunced  or  fettered  by  any  direct  apneenicnt,  or 
jmplit'd  underBtanding^,  with  respect  to  the  continuance  of  the  ai)«p«e- 
aion.  Nolbiiig^,  in  fact,  has  ever  passed  between  Government  und  tbe 
Bank  which  can  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  Legislature  from 
fixinf''  the  period  for  the  rpstiniplion  of  cash  pa>-meni«,  Without  refer- 
ence to  any  other  consideration  than  the  interest  and  the  iiafetx'  of  tbe 
country. 
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^^  vWTiethcr,  even  during  the  exwtence  of  this   fempfrrftry 
"'^Testriction  law; — which,  be  it  always  remembered,  is  to 

k0ea8«  tnsix  months  after  the  termimition  of  the  war,  at)d 
mtuU  be  so  constnied  and  contemplated  by  every  c»urt, 
kithcr  of  justice  or  e<)inty» — •'v  thousand  guineas,  weighing 
toy  thing  «hort  of  HGii  ounces,  would  entitle  the  lessee  to 
a  discharge?  Hy  a  t&nder  of  that  which  h  equiralent 
ottly  to  S20  otuices,  it  is  true,  that  he  is  now  protected 
against  the  process  of  the  court ;  but  in  eqiiityy  is  he  en- 
titled to  a  discharge?  Will  he  be  entitlc<l  to  it  next  year, 
^BV  thAt  which  he  may  tender  «houId  1m>  equivalent  to  twenty 
"  ounces  only  ?  Will  he  ho  entitled  to  it  the  day  after  the 
signature  of  a  peace,  although  it  is  admitted  and  notorious 
that  hix  months  after  that  day,  the  law  would  compel  him 
to  pay  266  ouncM  F 

I  know  not  whether,  by  p<i*isibility,  any  man  can  have 

reflectetl  upon  tills  subject  so  little,  or  to  so  little  purpose, 

as  to  object  to  the  doubts  which  I  have  now  suggested, 

that  they  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  it  belongs  to  the 

rovince  of  courts  of  equity  to  lake  care  that  the  value  of 

T^money  should  never  be  altered.     Nothing  so  absurd  ever 

entered  my  imagination.    The  value  of  the  pri^ious  nietola, 

relatively  to  other  commodities,  rannot  be  fixed.     It  is 

'•object  to  be  affected  by  the  same  circumstances  of  abund- 

ce,  scarcity,  supply  or  demaiiil,  as  afl'ect  the  value  of  all 

pother  articles.     That  it  has  greatly  decreased  within  the 

period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  America  is 

jlrtorious — that  it  continues  to  decrease  slowly  and  pro- 

•g^mnvely,    I  am   also  tHt<[)ose<l   to   believe.     This   is  an 

inconvenience,  but  is  not  an  injustice,  to  a  creditor.     All 

that  he  has  any  right  to  expect,  all  that  his  contract  stipu- 


ites  and  the  law 


guarantees,  is,  that  the  quantity  shall  Iv 
it  li»c  value  of  that  */u««/i7(/ shuU  continue 
invariably  to  bear  a  proportion  relatively  as  favourable  to 


)e  some:  not  thut 
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that  of  other  commodities.     The  reverse  might  have  bee» 
the  case :  still  he  would  have  Ijeen  entitled  to  the  some 
qtwntity.     True  it  is,  that  the  natural  and  progresaive 
diniinution  of  the  value  of  money  is  peculiarly  felt  by  thai.' 
class  of  the  eommuQity  wliich  dept^nds  for  suppc^t  upott'^ 
fixed  incomes;  true  it  is,  that  the  unavoidable  increases- 
taxation  adds  to  this  peculiar  presBure.     The  more  incum- 
bent is  it  upon  the  Legislature  not  to  aggravate  this  pres- 
sure by  prolonging  a  system,  which  in  its  efltcts  gready 
outsteps  the  natural  courso  of  events  ;  and  not  to  augmeiitil 
the  amount  of  the  necessary  deductions  from  income,  by 
one  which  adds  nothing  to  the  revenue  of  the  state.  j 


One  or  two  observations  of  thoue  who  maintain  that  there 
is  notliing  wrong  in  the  present  state  of  our  currency  re- 
main to  be  noticed.  'i^^ 

From  the  aliettors  of  the  present  state  of  things,  whofl^H 
they  have  been  referred  to  the  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  ] 
all  ordinary  commodities  n»  a  very  stronf)  indirafiwi  of  the 
depreciation  of  our  currency,  I  have  often  hcanl  tlu^M^ 
answer, — "  that  this  is  sufficiently  accountctl  fi>r  liy  thfli^H 
progressive  diminulion  in  the  value  of  the  preciouti  mi^tals, 
that  is,  by  their  increaginq  oJmndonce.  Wlieti  the^ 
tiersons,  in  conset|uence  of  this  answer,  have  been  refer 
to  thf  high  price  of  these  precious  metals  tbeiujielves, 
purchased  in  our  currency,  as  a  Tuore  certain  <md  ui 
vocal  proof  of  its  dqireciation,  their  answer  has  Iteco/] 
"  that  this  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  scarcity  o4'  tlieMJ 
metals."  r 

■*'  But,  because  gold  that  can  be  sworn  off  for  exportation, 
IS  worth  about  three  shilbngs  per  ounce  more  in  our  marked , 
than  gold,  of  the  same  fineness,  which  cannot  lie  legally  ex^l 
jxirtod,  an  inference  is  drawn,  that  gold  must  lie  dcarar^ 
abroad  than  in  England,  not  only  by  thi«  difference,  bul 
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^  all  the  expense  of  trnnsportiii^  it  to  tltc  Continent; 

tliat  this  circumstauci-  accuuntii  for  it)*  scarcity,  am) 

consecjuent  high   price  here.     Thin  ioforeoce  has  already 

l)ccii  art  fully  examined,  and,  I  think,  (]i}>)io«e(l  of,  in  a 

former    part  of   this    enquiry^   tiiat    1    ^hali,  at    |>resenl, 

conttait  myself  witJi  ofieriag  what  ap{x;ar9  to  uie  the  real 

explanation  of  the  fact  with  which  it  h  here  connected.       ^| 

-^#U|OB'the  iUf^riction  law,  and  ihe  issuing  of  one  and 

^tmhsi^pimnd  noten;,  the  (|uantity  of  ^Id  coin  in  circulation 

^Bl&8  rapidly  dinnniH]K*d  ;  and,  within  these  last  two  yoarg, 

gptfaffw  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.    For  auine  years, 

^wior  to  the  autumn  of  1^8,  the  price  of  standard  gold 

^Brus  pretty  steady  at  4A  ]iex  ounce,  and  this  wa*  the  buy- 

^BDff^  prictt  at  the  Hank.     Towards  the  end  of  that  year,  the 

price  rone    very   rapidly^  and    lia»  .ninee   continued,    with 

trifling  AucluationH,  at  about  4</.  \0s.  per  ounce  ;  the  Bank 

declining,  however,  to  ofl'er  more  than  il. 

>Iti»> within  tliis  la^t  fx^riod.  principally,  that  the  dif- 

:e  in  price  between  g«>Id  that  could  be  sworn  off  for 

Ltion,   and    that  wdiicli    wa^   confinetl    to  the  horn 

market^  lui»  onsen. 

INowt  the  demand  for  gold,  like  the  demand  for  any, 
'other  coinniodity,  depends  upon  the  consumption  ;  and  the 
price  i»  regulated  by  the  demand.  The  consumption  in 
England*  before  the  Hesitriction,  was  either  for  the  pur- 
poses of  our  manid'Acturee,  or  for  coin.  The  quantity  use^l 
in  the  former  was  very  inconsiderable,  and  probably  still 
concinues  imwUcretl,  The  great  demand  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  and  keeping  up  a  certain  amount  of  gold 
currency ;  and  the  great  purchasers  were  the  Bank.  This 
demand  has  altogetlwr  C4.'aHed ;  and  the  purchases  of  the 
Bank.,  for  these  last  two  yearn,  must  have  been  suapended. 
The  fact,  I  know,  ii»  not  in  evidence ;  but  a  comparison  of 
Miffictuntly  warruutti  the  hiference.  Hence  it  ap|>ear». 
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tliat  the  markot  of  this  country,  for  internal  consumption, 
is  fallen  oft'  almost  to  nothing,  whilst  the  tnaiket  of  the 
Continent  remains  just  as  brisk  as  before.  The  necessary 
result  is,  that  whatever  gold  there  may  be  in  England,  or 
may  come  to  Kngland  in  the  course  of  trade,  and  which 

.can  be  legally  exported,  goes  to  the  better  market.  It 
possesses  a  primkgey  which  the  law  has  taken  away  frooi 
other  gold ;  and,  under  the  present  circumstances,  this 
privilege  makes  it  inor^  valuable.  There  is  nothing  »uir- 
jirisiug  in  this^  any  more  tlian  there  would  be  to  find  that 
a  better  price  was  given  for  e'Vportnble  coff'ee,  for  instance, 
if  that  privilege  were  given  only  to  a  certain  limited 
quantity,  and  tlie  remainder  of  tlie  sitock  in  hand  were 
confined  to  the  comjmratively  small  consumption  of  this 
country. 

The  only  way  to  stop  this  exjwrtation  of  gold  is,  that 
the  Bank  should  give  the  market  price,  and  revive  tl\e  use 
of  it  in  circulation.  If  that  price  bo  ninety  shillings  per 
ounce,  ninety  sliillings  must  be  given :  but,  in  proportion 
as  tlic  value  of  their  notes  in  circulation  shall  be  raised  by 
the  gradual  withdrawing  of  the  present  excess,  that  price 
will  diminish,  until  it  shall  be  restored  to  the  Mint  price, 
and  their  notes  consequently  to  par.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  excess  of  Hank  pa]>er  shall  continue  progressively 
to  increase,  ninety  :>hillings  will  soon  oea$e  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient price  for  an  ounce  of  gold ;  and  cither  more  must 
be  given,  or  it  will  continue  to  be  carried  to  otlier 
markets. 

*^  The  difference  between  the  market  and  the  Mint  prio^flH 
it  is  true,  will  be  just  so  much  loss  to  the  Bank  u{X}n  all  the 
gold  which  they  may  now  buy,  whenever  they  shall  re- 
sume cAsh  payD)ent8 :  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  this 
iliffcrenoe  is,  at  this  moment,  just  m  much  loss  to  the 
liolders  of  their  notes,  and  that  the  latter  have  no  chanoa 


■" 

m^ 


thst  compensation  which  the  Dank  hns  so  amply  se* 

red  to  itself,  by  the  increased  amount  of  its  issues  since 
the  Rciitriction. 

It  is,  therefore,  because  the  use  of  gold  has  been  super- 
ceded by  the  present  state  of  our  currency,  whilst  the 
over-iaeue  of  that  currency  has  diininiiihed  its  relative  value; 
and  because  the  Bank  of  Englan<i,  not  niakin^^  a  sufKcicnt 
allowance  for  that  diminishetl  value,  has  ceased  to  offer 
the  market  price,  that  expmtaUe  gold  is  of  more  value 

an  that  which  cannot  legaJIy  be  ivnt  out  of  the  country. 

If  tlie  law  which  prohibits  the  melting  of  our  gold  coin, 
and  ilH  exportation,  either  as  coin  or  in  bars,  could  Ikj 
much  enforced,  the  difference  of  price  would  Xx  greater 
than  it  now  is  ;  but  every  one  know»  how  easily  both  these 
provisions  arc  evaded,  and  how  impossible  it  is  tu  make 
tlicm  effectual.  I  have  therefore  no  doubt,  that  there  has 
l)een  sent  to  the  continent  within  these  last  two  years,  partly 
In  bara,  and  partly  in  coin,  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold 
not  exportable  by  law ;  which  woidd  have  remained  in 
^England,  if  the  Bank  f>irectors  hud  raise<l  their  buying 
rice,  in  proportion  as  the  vuJuc  of  their  jwper  was  depre- 
ciated.* 

*  Any  Bank,  of  which  the  profits  are  proportionate  to  the  aniotint 
issuer,  and  M'hich  has  nothing  to  consider,  in  Tnakinp  tliosv 
,  bat  iht?  4|tiBlity  and  character  of  th^  socuriticR  tipon  which  its 
are  advanced,  must  have  a  naloral  tendency  to  a  continual  in- 
i»e  of  its  paper.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  pxtrernely  prohabltf, 
,  for  «nme  con»ider8hlc  time  before  the  depreciation  of  our  paper 
cutrency  was  materially  mjirkcd  by  the  high  price  of  |rold  btillion, 
be  amount  of  Bank  issues  waa  in  excess.  But  the  full  effect  of  thia 
CrXFcm  was  not  so'si^nsibly  feh,  because,  so  Innp  as  oui'  currency 
tfnnfliaced  of  a  nirture  of  pold  and  paper,  th«»  fornipr  would  pive  way, 
jKtdi  either  be  cxprtrted,  or  melted  down— and  by  t\nin  fj-radnaliy  mak- 
rppm  for  the  augmentation  of  paper,  the  value  of  the  latter  would 
,  in  a  great  degree,  sustaJncd.  But  when,  by  the^^c  nuccesaire 
.Uons  to  the  auiuuiit  of  Bank  of  Enf^laud  and  country  paper, 
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But  the  Hank,  I  muy  be  told,  ci>uld  not  buy  guineas  for 
more  than  twenty-one  shillings  each.      Be  it  so:  but  il^l 

nenjly  lUe  wbole  of  the  pold   had    been  shoved,  out  of  circulnlinn, 
whilst  the  same  dhpositioD  and  motives  to  increase  th*  i' 

paper  still  fontinued,  tho  effect   of  anv  bucIi  further  increase  wmiid 
be  inure  rapidly  and  seriously  felt  in  the  diiniiiiHhpd  ^Tilue  of  our  re- 
VtUuing-  currency.     By  an  tinfortnnate  ooineideoce  of  circTiiin«laiKre«J  ] 
a  disposition  to  apply  for  a  le^eat  inorease  of  discounts  waa  excite4'j 
in  the  tncrcantilf  world,  much  about  the  »aino  time  when  the  g^reates^ 
part   of  our  guld  hud  alrtudy  been   driven    away;   \u\d  the  facility 
with  \vhich  these  dliscoiuits  were  efTected,  must  have  cootributed,  iq  i 
thi«  state  of  things,  to  accelerate  the  depreciation  of  oar  currency. 

I  cannot  help  oh8er\-ing',  nn  thi;'  orcnsion,  that  I  have  lately  *?cn| ' 
with  regret,  that  an  issue  of  fltfcOn-shiUini^  pioees  (I  hApe  to  a  \>etj 
limited  amount)  bus  boon  tandc  hy  the  Eank,  Suph  isM^a  of -cain 
^u  auswer  t^o  good  purpose,  sp  long  m  the  value  of  Lhejr  paper  il 
kept  niatorially  below  par :  for  it  is  impossible  that  guld  should  con- 
tinue in  circulation,  and,  the  quantity  of  it  remaining  in  the  ha^idf] 
of  the  Dank  is  thus  fruitlessly  diminished.  ^ 

♦*^The  stamped  dollars,  though  issued  ikt  five  shilHrtg^  e»ch,  whirli 
is  somewhat  more  than  their  value  at  the  present  price  of  silver,  will 
in  )ik;Q  manner  (as  indeed  they  do  every  day),  though  from  a  di^erent 
reason,  disappear,     I  say  from  a  different  reaaon,  because  it  v  true  { 
that  for  a  one-pound  note  you  may  purebase  more  silver  bullion  thiu) 
is  contained  in  four  stamped  dollars.     But  each  of  these  dollars,  now 
worth  about  4s.  9d.,  is  a  substitute  in  cirrulation  for  five  shillings  of  I 
our  silver  coin,  worth  upon  an  average  aboat  three  shillings.     An^ 
man,  thorefore,  who  excbtAgcs  five  of  these  •hillLDcrs  for  a  dollar, 
^ain!)  about  sixty  per  cent    The  profit  on  the  purchaao  of  «ilw«r  buJr 
lion  would  be  somewhat  greater;  but  the  dollar  is  preferred, becawp  J 
it  is  in  the  way  of  the  shillings  which  would  otherwise  m  a  great  de*i 
gree,  soon  cease  to  be  current  in  circulation.     This  is  no  ima^inarj  * 
casCf  but  a  practice  which,  more  or  less,  is  going  on  every  day.    66 
long  as  our  silver  currency  shall  bi^  suffered  to  continue  in  its  present 
state,  the  industr\'  and  ingenuity  of  individuals,  however  restrained 
by  law,  will  not  be  wantitkg  to  keep  up  and  supply  its  circulation. 
This  dcba^sed  currency  will  drive  away  any  other  which,  under  the  < 
same  dcnumiuulton,  posiie^':iCs  u  much  greater  intho^ic  value,  iuet  its  < 
our  pajicr  drives  away  the  gold. 
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^ht  havej[»iveli  4i.  10*.  for/^old  in  Iwirii :  and,  if  ihit^  hail 

ttiii  Bank  price,  tliv  guiDeas   which   have  now  gone 

)ruad,  either  in  bars,  or  in  coin  (the  latter  to  be  melted 

l)road),  would  have   found   their  way,   as   bars,   to  the 

lars  of  tlie  Bank. 

This  is  precisely  what  happened  before  the  Restriction 

[law>  whenever,  from  a  temporary  over-issue  of  paper  (to 

irhich  the  Bank,  from  the  nature  of  its  institution,  must 

I  be  over  prone),  the  market  price  of  gold  was  raised,  for  a 
i^oxi  time,  above  the  Mint  price.  Guineas,  notwithstand- 
ing the  law,  were  immediately  melte<1,  and  the  Imrs  sold 
tu  the  Bank  at  the  advanced  price ;  whiiht  other  guineas 
were  demanded  from  them,  which  were  melted  in  thetf 
turn,  if  the  dffferenco  of  price  lasted  so  long ;  giving  to  the 
^H  tnelter  a  profit  equal  tn  that  difference,  and  to  the  Bank  a 
^P  warning  to  reduce  the  amount  of  their  paper.*  Thus,  the 
^B  golJ  (*oin  did  not  go  abroad,  uud  though  KUiall  quantities  of 
^B|t  were  occasionally  melted  down,  no  scarcity  of  coin  vras 
r       ever  felt  for  any  length  of  time.  4 

Much  less  would  it  have  gone  abroad  within  these  two 
I  last  years,  if  the  demand  and  use  for  gold  in  this  wiimtry 
continued  the  some ;  or  if  the  Bank  price  had  at  all 
;orrcspi>nded  to  the  market  price ;  ftjr  it  ap|>ear8,  by  the 
evidence  annexed  to  the  lleport  of  tiie  Bullitm  Committee, 
that,  owitig  to   political  circumstances,  the   expense  and 
c"'<ilf  tfansporting  gold  to  the  Continent  have  been  more 
ian  (louble  what  they  were  Ijefore  the  year  1797;  nnd  it 
I  must  lie  obvious,  that  any  increa.setl  charge,  in  tliis  resix'ct, 

V  !  ,  . 

if^rat^  as  a  tax  to  discourage  ex|)ortation.-)- 

'  O^  thu  ffubject  t]i«  i;eadfr  in  referred  to  Mr.  Thorriton's  •*  Kssny 
I  on  Pftper  Credit/'  p.  125,  &r. 

"t  Owing  to  a  prt'&t  proportion  of  our  ptiinoo'*  boinp  lurkrd  up  in 
the  Bank,  or  boarded  by  itidividunis ;  to  Uie  diHiculty  '>f  «*ollef  titii( 
mich  as  are  still  in  circulation ;  lu  the  isxpeoM,  probably,  of  pur- 
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For  these  two  last  years,   therefore,  if  the  restriction ' 
law  had  not  been  in  force,  we  should  have  had  a  grealet" 
security  against  our  coin  being  exported,  than  at  anj  for 
mer  peritwl :  hut,  owing  to  that  law,  and  to  the  conseqti^n^ 
conduct   of   the   Bank,  a   certain  exjwrtation  has   takenTl 
place,  and  will  be  continued,  more  or  less,  so  long  as  tl 
same  circumstances  shall  continue,  in  spiti^  of  thoite  law«it 
by  whidi  we  in  vain  endeavour  to  restrain  it.     Those  lawf^ ' 
indeed,  it  nuight  be  easily  shewn,  would  l»e  jwejudicial  to 
the  public  interest,  if  they  could  be  made  t^ffectual.     Fail- 
ing in  their  object,  they  are  still  highly  objectionable,  aa 
holding  out   a  strong   temptation   to  perjury.      On  lhi» 
ground  alone,  their  rejueal  would  be  desirable.     They  are' 
inconsistent  with  the  true  principles  of  commerce*  and  with ' 
the  long  established  policy  of  the  most  enlightened  com- 
mercial states  of  Europe  ;• — states,  whose  currency,  arnid^t 
all  the  political  calamities,  and  military  exactions,  to  which 
they  have  been  subject  for  the  last  iifteM  years,  has  suf- 
fered no  debasement,  nor  ever  made  way  for  a  system  of ' 
paper  currency,  not  convertible  in  to  specie  at  the  option  of  ' 
the  holder.     Respecting  these  laws,  all  that  I  have  further 
to  oljserve  at  present  i.s,  that,  however  desirable  it  may  be 
that  the  guhl  coin  which  has  been  exported  within  thea^ 

I 
cbasiD;;  tlicm  at  a  premium,  and  tlie  cbiir9:e  and  risk  of  sending  then 
ubruad;  the  whole  quantity  of  our  gold  exported  has  not,  I  conceive, 
been  very  larpe,  and  certainly  nut  to  such  an  amount  a«  there  wouW  J 
be  any  drfficully  in  replociiifr  by  purehaaca  in  the  market  hero,  or  in 
the  foreign  markets  whteb  are  open  to  us,     I  Hhnuhl  very  ranch  dooht  ••' 
whether  the  quantity  of  |;old  which  has  been  cxportpd,  by  an  eviswo 
of  die  law,  oan  exceed  from  two  to  three  intlliim.<i  atcrling. 

*  Such  as  HoUand  and  lltuiibur^h.  A  Hiiniiar  policy  prevaiU 
in  the  United  States  of  America;  whilst  Spain  and  Portugal,  who 
possess  the  mines  from  which  the  precious  metals  are  drawn,  have 
always  endeavoured  by  the  scA'crest  penalties,  and  always  in  vmin,  to ' 
prevent  thoir  being  exported. 
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toro  years  had  been  kept  at  )iun»e  by  a  difierent  syettin 
poUcy,  the  eagerness  for  enforiring  those  laws,  recently 
mamfested  by  the  very  {jersonv  who  »ee»  in  the  present 
^system  of  our  curreivcy  nothing  hut  sound  wi<MJcmi  and 
advantage,  aj>f)eani  peculiaHy  whimtdcal  and  ab- 
31  Under  this  system,  gold,  a  commodity  of  universal 
value,  and  of  which  wc  formerly  possessed  a  great  deal, 
ceases  to  be  of  use  here,  except  to  a  very  limited  amount. 
*  Yet,  in  pruportion  as  the  system  which  they  applaud  be- 
j        coBoet  every  day  more  complete,  do  they  feel  a  perverse, 
but  unavailing,  anxiety  to  keep  at  home  so  much  dead  and 
^_  unproductive  capital,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  exchanged 
^7 abroad  for  other  couxuiodities,  for  which  there  is  a  bene- 
ficial use  and  demand  in  tliis  country. 
^_     So  long  as  the  present  system  is  persevered  in,  there  can 
^Hl)e  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  quantity  of  our  gold  coin 
^^^ill  rather  diminish,  uud  that  the  smaU  aiuomit  which  Htill 
I       remains  in  circulation,  if  not  hoarded,  will  be  exported. 
Fortunately,  there  it*  quite  as  little  doubt  that,  whenever, 
by  the  termination  of  this  system,  gold  .shaU  l)ecome  again, 
in  fad,  what   it   is    now   in    law — f/ie  foundation  and 
standard  of  our  currency,  it  will  again  make  its  appear- 
I        ance;  and  that  when  we  shall  have  a  use  for  it,  we  shall 
I        be  at  no  loss  to  procure  a  supply  adetpiatc  to  the  demand. 
L  Bullion  is  a  commodity  for  which  we  must  pay,  as  we 

^Bdo  for  any  other  which  we  want.     But,  for  the  same  reason 
^^that,  of  all  articles  of  trade,  it  is  that  wJiich  it  is  the  most 
difiicult  for  us  to  keep  at  home  by  any  operation  of  law, 

know  that  it  is  not  in  demand ;  so  would  it  be  that  which  it 
firould  be  impossible  for  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers 
to  prevent  us  from  importing,  in  proportion  to  the  use  and 
demand  which  we  might  have  for  it  here.  If  a  supply  Ik? 
necessary  for  our  circulation,  it  must  be  procured,  and 
may  be  procured,  by  an  exchange  of  other  commodities 
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which  we  can  spare,  just  in  the  sauic  way  aa  hemp,  fur 
stance,  an  article  of  whiuh  it  is  at  least  as  mucli  the  ii 
tercst  of  our  eneuiies  to  intercept  the  supply..  But,  in  as 
much  as  gold  in  the  state  of  coin  is  so  much  capital  en* 
gaged  in  an  unproductive,  thougli  necessary,  empioyraeul,  it 
cannot  be  tlie  wii^  of  any  man,  conversant  with  this  sub- 
ject, to  proscribe  the  circulation  of  pajjcr,  or  not  to  aliui 
and  even  countenance,  it  to  the  fullest  extent;  only  taking 
care  that  all  such  circulation  siiould  be  cooctirrent  with 
the  standard  coin  of  the  realm,  and  that  such  paper  should 
l)e  ke]tt  invariably  at  paty  by  Ix-uig  ajustiuitly  exchangL^* 
able  for  that  coin  at  the  option  of  the  ln)lder. 


It  will  he  objected  to  me,  perhaps,  that,  in  this  arguiu^u 
I  appear  to  have  assumed,  tliat  guineas  were  proscrilnJ 
and  excluded  from  circulation;  whereas,  they  are  still 
current  at  tlieir  standard  price.  This  objection  naturally, 
brings  me  to  the  other  main  defence  of  those  who  stand  up 
for  the  undiminished  value  of  bank-notes  ;  nanielv,  **  llial 
commodities  have  but  one  price,  whether  [laid  for  in  golJy 
or  bank  paper  ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  latter  caunot 
be  depreciated." 

Tliis  argument  is  altogether  fallacious  :  whilst  the  fact 
on  which  it  is  founded  affords  the  real  explanation  of  the 
disappearance  of  our  gold.  That  our  gold  coin  is  not' 
cried  down  and  prohiI)itt>d,  is  imquestionably  true;  and 
that  the  value  of  the  gold  contained  in  a  guinea,  in  iti^ 
state  of  coin,  ami  when  used  as  currency,  i»  only  on©*' 
twentieth  more  than  that  of  a  pound-note,  is  not  denied. 
But  then  the  (piestion  is  this — is  bank  paper  or  gold  ouT' 
standard^  If  jiapor,  then  the  value  of  a  guinea  ought  to 
be  measuretl  by  if;  and  the  dernwmmtitm  of  the  guita^n 
being  Hxed  by  law  at  only  one  shilling  more  tlian  a  pound- 
note,  its  vakie  can  only  be  one-twentieth  more  ^luu  tluil  uf 
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I  the  note,  be  the  latter  worth  what  it  may. — If  gol<l,  a*  I 
contend,  and  as  I  have  been  all  along  contending,  then  a 
tmc-pound   note   ought   to    be  exchangeable   for  twenty 
twrnty-one  parts  of  the  tptantity  of  gold  contained  in  a 
l^inea.     That  it  is  not  so  exchangenblc,  is  undi»})Uted. 
That,  measured  by  this  standard.  Bank  paper  is  depre- 
chited,  is  undeniable :  and  it  is  only  by  making  that  p8]x?r 
a  nominal  standard,  under  the  prDtoction  of  law,  tliat  the 
—  4  value  of  coin  exchanged  for  commodities,  in  the  ordinary 
^^Aealings  of  the  community,  becomes  referable  to  this  fic- 
titious standard.    The  consequence  is,  that  our  coin  is  depre- 
I        ciated  as  currenry  to  a  level  with  the  paper  with  wbich  it 
circulates; — that  twenty  guineas,  for  instance,  circulating 
upon  this  footing,  lose  as  ntrrenn/  the  value  of  all  the 
gelid  which  they  contain  above  the  quantity  which  might 
be  ])urchase<l  in  the  market  by  twenty-one  bank  notes  of 
one  pound  each.* 

•  Th*  very  able  and  elaborate  Essay  of  Mr.  Thoniton,  *'  On  the 
Nature  and   Eflefta  of  Paper  Credit,"  was  puMi<«hed  in  1802.     In 
this  \rnrk,  to  which  I  have  already  had  oerafiion  to  refer,  thr  rratler 
will  find  the  true  prineiptes  of  Political  Eeonomy  anitcd  with  the  prae- 
tieal,  1  nii(;ht  nlmoflt  sny  hcreditnry,  knowledge  of  s  well-inCnrnied 
merehont,  and  the  exlenxive  experience  of  A  great  London  Imnker. 
In  applyin{(  thene  prini-iples  lo  the  actual  state  of  our  circotation  in 
1U02,  Mr.  Thornton  was  led  to  the  natinfactorycoacluBion,  that,  from 
tbe  date  of  the  restriction  up  to  that  period,  our  currenry  had  mit 
Keen  niateriallv  depreciated ;  perhaps  not  at  all.     This  wna  the  fair 
deduction  from  the  faeU  to  which  his  prinriplea  mere  then  applied. 
,        From  the  application  of  the  same  principlea  to  a  ditTerent  ntute  of 
I      fkrts,  Buch  m  were,  at  that  time,  matter  uf  Hupposition  only,  the  di- 
prvfialioo  of  Our  curreDcy,  it  wa*  sliewn  by  Mr.  Thnniton,  would  he 
the  neet-j^-^ary  inference.     ITie  ease  which  lie  then  supposed  is  now 
realised  in  all  its  partA.    Everj  argument  by  which  he  proved,  in  1802, 
that  our  paper  was  more  than  m^-irnt,  e«|unlly  prove*  its  r^rrxs  in 
1810.     But  .Mr- Thornt/in  did  not  even  stop  here.     In  1802,  he  ap- 
piWa  aJmoat  to  have  foreseen  and  antioiputed  sonie  of  the  Wading- 
VOL,   I.  K 
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No  wonder,  tlien,  that  guineas  cannot  be  retained  in  cir- 
culation. By  nieltinf^  down,  or  bv  exportation,  the  gold 
they  contain  is  restored  to  its  intrinsic  value,  and  relieved 
from  the  depreciation  attached  to  it  by  law  in  its  state  of 
currency. 

Laws,  however  severe,  cannot  alter  the  inherent  and  «*- 
Bential  qualities,  which  determine  the  relations  of  value. 
They  may,  indeed,  impose  the  same  detiotninaiion  upon 
values  essentially  different,  but  the  difference  will  not  be 
the  less  j>erceived  ;  for  no  restraint  upon  human  actions 
can  ])ernianently  or  effectually  countervail  the  nature  of 
thin^.  When,  therefore,  the  currency  of  a  countr>'  con- 
sists partly  of  gold  of  standard  weight,  and  the  remainder 
of  a  paper  ciirrency,  in  fact  depreciated,  but  clothed  by 


abjections  wUieh  would  be  ael  up  ap;»in9t  hia  cbncliiaioiu  in  1^1,0:-:— 
tljis  1X1  particular — that  tliu  Jeterioration  of  our  gold  coin  ti>  Uie  lev^l 
of  the  dojireciiaion  uf  our  paper,  would  be  confidently  offered  a»  k 
proof  that  the  latter  was  not  depreeiuteiL  His  words  nre  these: — 
"  Our  coin  itself,  when  paper  is  depret-iated,  passei  not  for  what  tli( 
pold  in  it  is  worth,  but  at  the  paper  price  ;  ihouffh  this  is  not  ^enenlly 
obsen-cd  to  be  the  case.  It  is  the  maintenance  of  otir  general  o«- 
chiutfes,  or,  in  other  wordn,  it  is  the  ugreement  of  the  Jliffr|>ric* 
with  the  bullion  price  of  ||:uld,  which  seeua  ta  be  the  tnijc  proof 
that  the  circulating  pupc-r  i?*  not  depreciated.'' 

It  L<t  hi|2;-hly  fortunate  for  the  country  at  this  moment,  that  the 
Bullion  Committee  had  the  lienefit  of  Mr.  Thornton's  most  active 
assistance ;  and  not  leas  so,  that  tlie  legislature  possesses  in  him,  tM>l 
only  a  member  unconnected  tt'ith  party,  but  one  intiiaBtely  ac«]U«iiiU<l 
with  the  whole  bu&ine^s  uf  banking^,  with  all  the  details  of  ciminwr- 
cial  credit,  and  all  the  bearings  of  our  money  vystem. 

The  praclical  use  of  such  kunwledg^e  in  public  life  cannot  be  more 
forcibly  illustrated  than  by  slatiup,  that  the  countrj'  is  alrrody 
indebted  to  Mr.  Thornton  for  the  sugf^estionfl  contained  in  the  Second 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Finance  respecting  the  Bulk.  Tfie 
consequence  uf  those  suggestions  bae  been  s  saring  to  the  pnhtic 
exceeding  250,000/.  per  annum* 
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with  the  character  of  a  legal  tender,  the  tUnormfiathm 
fur  such  pa}x*r  currency  being  the  same  as  for  iht- 
in^  the  latter  \iill  have  an  irresistible  tendency  to  escape 
from  the  depredatiuD  in  which  it  is  by  law  retained,  ao 
long  as  it  continue!«  in  the  character  of  coin ;  and,  either 
by  melting  or  exportation,  it  will  recover  its  intritisic  value. 
This  doctrine  will,  jwrhaps,  be  best  illustrated  by  re- 
ference to  a  remarkable  period  of  our  history,  and  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Engliiih  Parliament  at  a  period  to 
which,  by  conmion  consent.  Englishmen  look  back  as  a 
time  when  the  theory  of  our  government,  in  all  its  parte, 
was  best  tniderstood,  and  the  principles  of  justice  and  good 
faith,  on  which  all  free  governments  must  rest,  were  most 
Bcropulously  practised  ; — a  period  illustrated  by  great 
names,  both  in  the  science  and  in  the  practice  of  {wlitics, 
and  which  has  this  further  recommendation  to  our  atten- 
tion, that  it  resembles  our  own  times  in  one  striking  parti- 
cular,—that  of  having  hoan  distinguished  by  a  most 
anxious  and  energetic  struggle  for  our  independent  exist- 
against  the  jxiwer  and  pretenaioos  of  France.  1  refer 
reign  of  King  William. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  current 
of  this  country  had  been  reduced,  by  clipping  and 
practices,  al)4;iut  thirty  l>er  cent,  below  the  standard 
the  Mint.  At  that  time,  the  pieces,  new  from  the  Mint, 
no  more  value  aa  currencif  than  this  debaseil  coin : 
h  no  man,  I  apprehend,  could  now,  by  any  sophistry, 
ver  ingenious  convince,  either  himself  or  his  neigh- 
bour, that  the  latter  was  really  of  the  same  value  as  the 
former.  One  consequence  wa.%  that  the  pieces  of  full  weight 
sappeared  as  fast  as  they  were  issued,  just  as  our  guineas 
disappear ;  another,  that  the  exchange  was  pernia- 
lly  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  against  this  ctmntry, 
as  it  is  now  from  fifteen  to  twenty  ;  a  third,  that  guineas 
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(silver*  being  the  then  legal  tender^  and  the  silver  coin 
that  which  was  debased)  rose  to  thirty  shillings  each,  a« 
they  have  runo  risen  to  upwards  of  twenty-four,  measured 
in  our  new  legal  tender  Bank  [>aper ;  and  a  fourth,  that 
silver  which  could  be  sworn  off  for  exportation  was,  us  ex.^ 
ptfTtahle  gold  is  now,  at  a  premium. 

But  how  little  do  nations  profit  by  experience  !  The 
same  fallacious  explanations  which  arc  now  given,  were  then 
ofl'erttl  to  the  public.  The  same  delusive  plans  of  relief 
were  suggested.  The  balance  of  trade  or  the  balance  nf 
parents  were  said  to  be  against  us.  To  this  was  attri- 
buted the  unfavoural>k*  course  of  exchange,  the  export*- 
tidH  and  melting  down  of  the  standard  coin,  and  the  high 
price  of  bullion  at  home,  Tlie  remedy  pn,>po8ed  was,  in 
the  language  of  the  day,  **  to  raise  the  value  of  our  money*** 
witli  a  reference  to  the  scarcity,  and  consequent  high  pric* 
of  bullion  ;  and  the  specific  plan  suggested  was,  to  coin  an 
ounce  of  silver  into  6«.  3rf.  instead  of  6*.  3<f.  These  doc- 
trines and  this  plan  were  supported  by  official  characters  of 
the  greatest  reputation  and  practical  knowledge,  nnd  by 
persons  of  tlie  moat  extensive  experience  in  trade.     Fortu- 

*'"•  For  an  acpount  of  tlie  circtiinstancM  which,  in  the  course  of  ftik 
last  century,  gradually  kd  to  the  Hubslitution  of  gold  for  silver,  as  tt 
sole  legal  standai'd  and  tender,  I  hn^  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  Ihp 
very  clear  and  eatisfactory  treatise  on  our  Coin,  contained  in  a  Letl 
from  the  late  Earl  of  Livcqutal  to  the  Kiu^.     But  this  suhiiilitution, 
however  produced,  has  taken  place  without  any  alteration  in  the  tceij//t( 
or  finemst  of  either  of  the  precious  metala  in  ot^*  respective  coin*. 
and,  consptjuenlly,  without  creating  any  difference  in  their  relarit* 
vnluc  t»  earh  other,  as  tixed  by  law,  and  the  lung  established  regulf 
tions  of  our  Mint.     It  is  obvious,  therefore,  from  thift  statement, 
well  a.s  from  the  facts  I  have  already  mentioned,  respecting  the  maxki 
price  nf  silver,  that  ihc  change  in  our  lepal  tender  has  notJung  to  iM 
Hith  the  depreciation  of  our  paper ;  and  that,  under  the  like  circum- 
stance* of  excess  in  the  amount  of  Bank  u^sues,  that  depreciatioo 
would  have  been  juwt  the  same,  if  no  such  ch«nge  had  occurred. 
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Bately,  the  fallacy  of  them  was  detected  and  exposed,  and 
I  the  government  of  tlial  day  was  rescued  from  the  adoption 
of  a  pretended  remedy,  which  would  have  perpetuated  the 
injui^tice,  aud  aggravattd  the  caljimitiea  for  which  it  was 
cootidently  offered  aa  a  cure.* 

ThL'  present  state  of  our  currency  is,  in  its  principle,  aud 
kk  its  consequences,  precisely  the  same  as  tiie  caso  which  I 
have  now  descrilied.  The  effect  is  the  same,  wlicther  the 
currency  of  any  country  being  wholly  metallic,  consists  in 
part  uf  a  coiii,  of  full  staiulard  weight,  and  in  part  of  a 
OMQ,  wluch,  under  the  same  denominaHou,  should  be  mate- 
rially deteriorated  either  in  weight  or  fineness;  or  in  part 
of  a  ci>in  of  the  fonncr  description,  and-  in  part  of  a 
de[)reciated  paper,  discliarging  the  functions  of  money  in 
the  same  manner,  with  the  same  denomination^  and  under 
ihe  same  authority  of  law,  as  the  Ught  coin. 


•  It  being  then,  as  I  conceive,  placed  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  our  paper  currency  is  depreciated  ;  that  its  deprecia- 
tion is  to  Ije  a.scribed  ttlto|yjether  to  an  excestrf  in  the  issue 
of  that  paper,  and  tliat  without  the  Hestriction  law  no  such 
excess  could  imve  existed,  or  at  least  have  been  permanently 

*  T  would  earneatly  wish  to  rerommend  to  my  nadera  to  look  at  the 
i«rritings  of  Mr.  Locke  on  this  inibject.  The  nrjifUTncnt*,  by  which  that 
j^Teat  roan  waa  enabled  to  ctrnvince  Lord  S^ompra  of  the  real  nature  of 
to  «v{I,  are  worthy  of  their  atU'ntion.  The  sanction  of  two  aueh 
i»ines,  and  of  the  Parliament  of  1605,  which  had  the  wisdom  and 
'BrmncM  to  adopt  ihpir  ad>-icc,  in  npite  of  all  the  interested  misrcpre- 
"aentations  of  that  period,  will  shew  that  the  d<»olrini'fl  whieU  1  have 
ittt'inpted  to  eslaMish  cannot  fairly  he  conaidered  as  either  new  or 
"dangerooA. 

'  t  It  ran  scarcely  be  ncceMary  to  protest  ag'ninnt  any  idea  of  ihe 

'depreciation  boinjf,  in  any  depree,  to  be  aurribed  to  a  vnmi  of  con- 

'fidrace  in  the  solidity  of  the  Bank.    A  corporation  ori^nally  poHsea^ed 

f  of  a  jpreat  capital,  since  increased  by  immense  profits,   which  never 

■yUakee  an  advance  but  upon  the  best  eccariliea,  and  which  mi^ht  call 
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maintained ;  it  followg,  that  the  repeal  of  that  temporary 
law  is  the  i>bvious  remedy  fur  this  evil.     The  precautior 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe  in  removing  that'] 
restriction,  and  the  precise  period  when  it  oup;^ht  to  cease^ 
M"e  points  w|>on  which  it  would  ill  become  me  to  anticipate  j 
the  decision  of  parliament. 

I  shall  content  myself  with  offering  a  few  obfiervations 
on  the  practicability  of  the  n>ea.sure,  and  with  noticing  sucb' 
objections  as  have  either  occurred,  or  been  suggested,  to  me-* ' 

In  considering  the  great  and  general  importance  to  the 
whole  country  of  reverting,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  former 
system  of  cash  payments,  it  must  be  recollected,  tliat  therer  I 
are  two  parties  more  nearly  and  ])articularly  concerned  in 
the  present  discussion ;  namely,  the  Bank,  and  the  conuner* 
cial  interest.  ' 


in  the  whole  of  those  advances  within  three  months,  can  never  h$ 
exposed  Ut  any  such  suspicion.  iJ 

/'npir  vionct/  isaupd  ld  the  name  uf  the  State,  in  tiid  of  its  OWB-J 
Exchetjucr,  and  in  compulsory  pajinent  of  ila  expenses,  such  9*  bus 
hf^n  resorted  to  in  various  parLs  of  the  world,  is  happily  unkno\*Ti  ii 
this  country.  Such  paper  is  in  the  nnture  of  a/or(^ loan,  nhich,  in 
itoelf,  implies  &  want  of  credit.  From  this  circumstance  aiont,  it 
faJU  below  jwir;  and  its  finit  depreoiatiuii  is  &oun  accelernted  by  the 
necessity  of  aug:mentinp^  the  issues  in  proportion  to  their  dinunivbed 
value.  Thus,  an  excess  of  paper  co-operates  H-ith  public  mistrust,  to 
Bug;inent  its  depreciation.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  paper  issued  by 
the  American  Cong^-ess  in  the  war  for  their  independence ;  mori 
recently  of  the  assi</Tifils  in  France  r  and  such  is  now  the  »tat«  «f  tbc 
paper  of  the  Banks  of  Vienna  and  Petersburifh.  W bereas,  tbc  state 
of  our  currency,  in  reg^ard  to  its  diniinishcd  value,  is  no  other  than  it 
would  be  if  our  present  circulation,  being-  retained  to  the  same  amount^ 
were,  by  flume  sudden  spell,  all  changed  to  (^old,  and,  by  another  spell. 
not  less  surprising,  such  part  of  that^^old,  as,  by  ita  excesa,  created  ft, 
proportionate  diminution  in  its  value  here,  with  reference  to  its  value 
in  other  countries,  could  not,  by  exportation  or  otherwise,  find  its  way 
out  of  our  separate  circulation.  It  ia  excess  not  reliovabie  by  expor- 
tation. 
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Witli  respect  to  tiie  tormtr,  it  may  perhaps  be  incon- 
sddeffttvly  supposed,  tiiat,  in  ca»e  ajiy  s{)eciHc,  tliough 
remote?,  period  should  be  tixt-d  for  tlic  tcnninatiou  of  the 
restriction,  tJie  intrrests  of  that  corporation  wtmld  leatl  the 
Directors,  within  the  hhortc^t  potable  time  after  the  passing 
of  a  law  for  that  purpose,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  their 
ixfluesi  until  their  notes  should  have  been  so  raised  in  value, 
a$  to  enable  llvem  to  purchase  gold  at  a  price  not  exceeding 
that  of  the  Mint.  Unquestionably  it  is  in  their  jxjwtT  to 
dibct  sucb  a  diminution  yery  rapidly.  If  the  separate 
advantages  uf  any  {lart  of  tlie  comnuinity  could,  in  a  matter 
of  this  imp-.rtance,  1h?  held  distinct  from  that  inlerejit  which 
must  be  iiiiiDiinn  to  all«  in  guarding  against  any  general 
pnaMire  of  public  distress,  those  dawes  who  suffer  most  by 
the  depreciation,  witlumt  deriving,  even  indirectly,  any 
profit  from  it,  and  not  the  Bank,  would  he  most  lienefited 
by  their  pursuing  this  line  of  conduct.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  neither  the  great  profits  which  the  proprietor*  of  the 
Bank  stock  have  dtrived  from  the  restriction,  nor  any  cir- 
cumstances by  which  they  stand  connected  with  the  goven»- 
ment,  or  the  trade  of  the  country,  would,  of  themsclvesy 
entitle  the  puUie  to  expect  that  the  Directors  should  inakt 
imy  poftitivc  and  considerable  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of 
their  constituents.  But,  how  far  would  this  be  the  case, 
should  they  pursue  a  more  moderate  course  ?  I  assume 
Uw-t,  in  ihe  event  of  a  period  for  the  ojiening  being  fixed, 
the  Bank  woidd  find  it  necessary  to  buy  gold.  In  order 
to  purcha.He  it,  they  would  be  obliged  to  give  the  market 
|>rier;  and  I  admit  that  the  difference  between  that  price 
and  that  of  the  Mint  would,  ultimately,  be  so  much  low;  to 
the  Bank.  But  then,  inde|xrndt;ntly  of  the  profits  which 
they  have  made  of  late  years  by  an  enlarged  circulation, 
unattended  with  any  sacrifice  for  the  purchase  uf  gold,  it 
is  obvious,  that,  in  whatever  proportion  above  the   Mint 
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price  their  future  purchases  might  be  loatle,  in  the  same 
propt>rtion  must  their  issues,  bearing  interest,  he  above  ihe 
auiuunt  which  ought  to  be  in  circulation,  or  which,  in  factnj 
they  would  be*  iiblo  to  maintain  in  circulation,  if  the  r«>tric-{ 
tion  did  not  exist.  Suppose  ont*  million  in  gold  to  be  bouglitt , 
at;  an  average  of  ten  per  cent,  above  the  Mint  price,  in  tho 
course  of  the  first  year  after  the  Bank  shall  have  receited 
notice  of  a  ilcfiuite  period  for  the  resun)ptiou  of  cash  payi 
ments : — if,  durin<^  thut  year,  the  Bank  should  have  in  cir?^ 
culatioii,  upon   an  average,  two  millions  of  paper,  be\nand 
the  pro[K>rtion,  which,  but  for  the  restriction,  it  would  hav«<  i 
been  able  to  issue,  the  iuimcdiate  and  accruing  profit  from 
the  interest  on  the  latter  sum,  would  be  exactly  equal  U> 
the  cmitiugent  loss  u{)on  the  }>urchase  of  the  gold,  wbeif] 
cash  payments  should  be  resumed. 

Without,  tlierefore,  exposing  the  proprietor*  of  Banit 
stock  to  any  material   loss,  or  probably  to  any  loss  at  all^i' 
the  Directors  may  eifect  a  reduction  in  their  issues,  gradu> 
ally  and  slowly,  by  appjrtioning  that  reducticm  over  ncarlyi 
the  whole  time   which  the  law  may  assign  to  them  to  prc»«H 
pare  for  the  opening.      In  the  same  roatmer  they   uiayol 
during  the  whole  of  that  period,  and  witliout  forcing  the 
market,   be  adding  to  their  stock   of  gold,  of  which  tL«v. 
noiuiucd  price  would  continue  to  fall,  in  proportion  as  the 
amount  of  their  notes  was  brought   nearer  to  its   pro])er 
level.     This  balance  of  profit,  from  excess  of  issues  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  loss  upon  their  |)urcliases  of  gold  on  the 
other,  fluctuating,  perhaps,  in  a  trifling  amount  one  way  or" 
the  other,  would  of  course  cease  altogether,  so  soon  as  the 
paper  should  be  restoretl  to  the  value  it  purports  to  repi 
sent. 

The  Bank,  therefore,  as  a  trading  comj»any,  would  have] 
very  little,  or  jHrhaps  m>  inducement  to  make  a  sudde 
aad  violent  reduction  of  its  issues;  such  as  might  derange 


prilMB,  and  cligtress  trade,  or  dpd^tc  !o  the  |«*jua5d<*'of  the 
§idt  credit  and  legitimate  dealingi*  of  the  coiriniunity.  In 
all  the  other  relations  of  life  and  public  duty  in  which  the 
Directors  stand,— «»  merchants  of  the  first  eminence,— «» 
men  attached  to  the  prosperity  of  their  covmtr>',  and  studious 
to  prt»j*ervo  that  high  estijnation  in  which  they  are  justly 
and  um%'ersally  held,  they  would  find  the  most  poMrerftil 
motives  for  adopttnp^  a  moderate  and  cautious  Kne  of  con- 
duct, in  the  reduction  of  their  issues. 
I  It  will  not  escajKJ  the  reader,  that,  in  the  view  which  T"' 
bare  taken  of  the  mode  in  which  the  interests  of  the  Bank 
would  be   aftocteti    by    the  necessity  of  purcli  Id 

odder  the  present  circvnnstances,  the  argument,  li>  ..  n..  h  I 
hare  endeavoured  to  shcM*  that  it  would  be  attende<l  with 
oo  real  sacrifice,  is  derived,  not  from  a  com|)arison  with 
Ukllb  present  situation  and  adxTuitnges,  but  of  what  their 
Notation  and  advantages  would  have  been,  from  the  circu- 
lation which  they  would  now  have  been  able  to  maintain, 
if  no  inferruption  ha<!  taken  place  in  their  cash  payments. 
Thin,  and  not  their  probent  scale  of  profits,  it  must  be 
obvious,  is  the  fair  compariMn.  These  profits  are  in- 
civAscd>  not  only  by  an  amount  of  issues  carried  beyond 
Its  ))r(yper  litnits;  but  by  the  Bank  lidng  relieved  alto- 
gi»lhcr  from  the  necessity  of  purchasing  gold  in  proportion 
to  that  circnlalion,  or  intleed  of  purchasing  any  gold  at 
all* 

*  AUhrmgh  the  meai(ur«  of  the  lo«s  be  different,  in  pnociple  and 
hi^dq^ree,  it  U  m  aiticb  •  diminution  of  profit  to  the  Rank,  to  pur- 
ckriaegold  at  3i.  l^*.  lOfC  w  «t4/.  10*.  or  any  otb«r  price.  The 
nute«  iwuied  for  »uch  purclia^cn  are  the  only  p«rt  of  their  cirntlatiun 
from  which  they  derive  no  profit.  All  their  other  isaues  are  upon 
vecurities  hearing  interciit.  As  m  Qiuik,  therefore,  their  policy,  at  ni) 
time*,  inUHt  he  that  the  propnrtiun  of  Iheir  tiotea  ii^ouod  for  the  former 
purpose  »hould  be  as  sinall,  and  for  the  latter  as  larg^e  a«  positible. 
$tiU  better  far  them,  if  thia  baying  of  gold  ran  be  diopcniied  with 
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Another  difficuky  may  be  started  against  the  propoaatj 
for  fixiug  a  period,  however  distant,  for  die  resumption 

altof^cther.  Tliis  1ai<t  advantage  appears  to  be  ensured  to  ttie  BaniC^ 
««  lonp  a«,  by  an  excess  i)f  cirrulation,  the  market  price  of  goW 
shall  be  higher  than  4/.  per  ounce,  which  the  Directors  have  fixef 
Hpon  for  their  buying  price.  By  every  addition  to  thetr  circulatioo^ 
therefore,  tliey  not  only  secure  t(»  the  Proprietora  of  Bank  etock 
atigmentiition  of  pniiit  proprirtionate  to  the  increase  of  that  eir«a)i 
tion ;  they  also  efTectually  ^ard  a^iost  any  drawback  to  that  profit 
by  permanently  riiuintainin|r  the  price  of  go!d  above  4/.  per  OQlM«« 
This  courne  of  proceeding  if,  at  once,  so  in(remoiia  and  an  MBiple^ 
in  its  operation  »o  effectual,  and  in  its  application  so  coiapletfliiy  in 
the  power  of  those  who  are  exclusively  benefited  by  it,  bo  lon^  M 
the  restriction  law  shdl  continue,  that  it  ici  nut  very  surprising  that 
the  Proprietors  of  Bank  i<tock  should  be  disposed  to  resist  any 
gestion  which  touches  that  law  ;  and  to  prefer  the  notind  discretie. 
of  the  Directors,  unfettered  by  the  cOntroul  of  ca«h  payments.  '1 

Ever\'  one  must  be  aware  how  ver^'  neHr  this  state  of  things,  now 
openly  avowed  as  a  s^nRtcn),  and  almost  rluimed  as  a  right,  comes  to 
a  state  of  paper  money,  according  to  the  definition  which  has  been 
given  of  poper  money.  It  is  paper  rendered  current  by  the  autho- 
rity, though  not  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  It  consists  of 
loans  advanced  iit  intereitt:  that  interest  bein^  altogether  for  tkfl  be- 
ne6t  of  the  corporation  of  the  Bank.  I  may  be  t«ld,  however,  that 
there  is  no  resemblunce  between  Bank  notes  sod  pa|^er  money,  be- 
cause these  notes  circulftto  entirely  upon  vimjidt-nce.  To  which  1  an- 
swer, that  the  Inw,  which  virtually  inakeH  Bank  paper  a  legal  tender, 
la  much  forces  it  into  circulation  in  this  countrv,  as  paper  moany 
could  be  forced  in  any  other  cituntry,  by  any  law,  which  might,  in 
tlie  most  direct  l«rrus,  make  the  paper  of  .such  a  country  a  legal 
tender.  Whether  the  government  first  originate  the  paper  flmDney  in 
pajinent  of  its  own  creditorsj  and  compel  ull  other  persons  to  recesve 
it  from  them ;  tir  whether  it  authorize  a  Bank  to  advance  kiana  of 
such  money  for  its  own  profit,  and  compel  all  other  persons  to  receive 
it  from  those  who  obtain  such  advances,  there  is  no  difference  as  Id 
the  degree  of  compulsion.  I  may  odd,  that,  in  both  cases,  such  paper 
will  be  received  in  the  purchase  of  all  commodities  by  a  reference 
U»  the  price  of  the  precious  metals  in  tbnt  paper ;  and  consequently 
that  the  principle  which   determinee   the  current  %'alue  of  Bank 
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payments ;  namely,  that  the  directors  of  the  Bank, 

tvrithstaoding  any  decision  of  Parliament,  may  increase 

le  amount  of  their  paper,  or,  at  least,  may  not  «o  reduce 

it  amount,  as  to  be  prepared  for  the  ojjening,  when  the 

that  may  be  fixed  for  it  shall  arrive ;  and  that,  by  this 

ient,  they  might  compel  Parliament  to  grant  them  a 

irther  term  in  the  restriction. 

That  any  provision  which  Parliament  can  make  for  ter- 

knd  of  paper  money  rr^pectiTely,  is  the  name.     Confulmcr,  in 

■  peiue  in  which  it  ii  here  used,  i«  only  the  meniiore  of  that  value. 

ift^.tiare  thoug'ht  it  iifle«N«ry  to  tta(«  thae  tnueh,  becauM  tho  HMcr* 

that  "  a  Bank  nota  ia  never  forced  into  nrotriatiM,"  ia  •<»- 

lly  pat  forward  aa  an  irrefraf^le  proof  that  thoM  DOtaa  oamiBt 

be  depreciated.     May  I  be  allowed  to  ask,  whether  tiie  Dank  do  nut 

ay  the  public  dividends,  and  whether,  ander  the  law  for  raising'  the 

Voperty  Tax,  they  do  not  pay  them  at  the  rate  of  eig'hteon  (hillings 

fnr  even,'  twenty  shillings  fltipotated  for  in  the  contrart?"   What  would 

^^be  tbooght  of  the  lo^ic  of  any  man  who  should  tetl  th«  public  cre- 

^Hpitor,  that  be  ia  not  con>p«Ued  to  take  eijirbteen  abillini^  in  the  poand* 

^Hbecauae  he  ia  at  lib«rt>'  to  abstain  from  receiving  \ik  dividend  at  ailP 

^^^ut  if  he  d(Hw  recei>'e  his  dividend,  he  is  compellable  to  leave  two 

ahillingfi  in  the  pound,  or  ten  per  cent,  in  the  bands  of  the  Bank,  in 

troat  for  the  oae  of  the  State.     He  is  ctjually  rnmpelled  to  receive  the 

remumng  cig^hteen  Hhtllinrrs  in  Bank  paper,  aubject,  however,  to  the 

aaane  option  of  not  receiving  thetn  at  all.     A  pB)'inent  in  such  paper 

i*,  ai  this  moment,  a  xirtnaJ  deduction   from   hin   dividend  of  three 

shiiling«  nore,  or  of  fifteen  per  cent.;   jui<t  aa  much  a  real  and  a 

forced  dedijction,  aa  if  it  a'erc  made  directly  from  eighteen  abilliniBfa 

^i^f  standard  money,  under  all  the  powers  and  penaltiea  of  the  Property 

^^■dcI.    The  pnblic  creditor,  therefore,  receives  fifteen  shilling  in  the 

^^Bowid  of  standard xterlin<f  mnm^  KnA  no  more.     If  the  Bank  of  Enfr- 

^Blknd  were,  to>murrow,  to  '\>vf.\xv  such   an   amount  of  note*  nn  would 

redace  Khu  paftr pound  \a  value  to  oae  sbillinit'a  worth  of  ^old,  every 

■taa  would  beoofii^//<vf,  just  as  much  as  he  is  nnvn,  when  it  is  still 

worth  seventeen  shilUn|pt,  to  receive  those  paper   pounds  for  twenty 

PilitBga  each. 
Prapoeterous  aa  this  extreme  case  may  appear,  there  is  no  aecanty> 
the  law  now  «tandp(,  against  such  an  issue,  except  in  the  diaaretUm 
of  tfacBank. 
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ininating  the  restriction  will  be  so  far  incomplete,  that  it 
will  not  necessarily  carry  along  with  it  the  means  of  en- 
forcing its  own  object,  is  certainly  true.  This  objection, 
however,  to  the  specific  j)criml  HUg^gestetl  by  the  Bullion 
Committee,  would  equally  apply  to  any  other  proposal 
founded  on  the  principle  of  assigning  some  fixed  determii 
nation  to  the  operation  of  the  restriction  law.  But  this 
difficulty,  like  that  which  would  arise  from  an  over-rapid 
diminution  of  Bunk  paper,  rests  on  a  supposition  {M)£«ible 
certainly  J  but  most  inijrrobable.  They  are  both  extreme 
cases.  Neither  of  them  stated,  nor  contemplated,  by  those 
who  concur  in  the  principles  and  suggestions  of  the  Re» 
|>ort :  though  intimated  in  languiige  too  plain  to  be  mis- 
understood, by  those  who  profess  themselves  mo&t  anxiout 
to  prevent  any  change  in  the  present  system.  As  far  as 
these  insinuations  aflect  the  character  of  the  Bank,  tiiey 
may  do  mischief,  as  coming  from  persons  professing  to  be 
friendly  to  that  institution.  The  conduct  of  the  Directors, 
under  whatever  arrangement  may  be  finally  adopted  by 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  will,  I  am  confident,  fully  shew 
that  all  such  insinuations  are  entirely  unfounded. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  our  trade  may  be 
aflVctcd  by  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  no  arg\iraent 
has  been  offered  to  shew,  and  no  statement,  I  am  persuaded, 
can  be  produced  to  prove,  that  any  serious  diiBculty  or 
pressure  is  likely  to  arise,  if  the  excess  of  our  circulatioo 
shall  be  withdrawn  in  that  gratlual,  cautious,  and  almost 
imperceptible  manner,  in  which  this  change  may  be  effected, 
in  case  two  years  shall  be  allowed  for  the  purpose.  This, 
l>e8ides,  is  a  perio<l  within  which  every  adventure  now 
pending  will  prubably  be  completed,  and  every  credit 
now  outstanding  brought  to  maturity.  Every  merchant, 
consequently,  will  have  ample  notice,  and  full  djxie  to 
regulate  his  dealings,  and  to  bring  his  affairs  within  such 
a  compass,  com}>arttl  to  liis  capital  and  slate  of  credit,  at 
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ht  -may  think  prudent  and  necessary.  No  one  will  be 
tAefti  by  surprise.  There  will  be  do  sudden  f,iill  in  the 
pric^  of  gfxtds ; — no  rapid  fluctuatiouii  in  the  inarketH,  Our 
currency,  I  am  ftanguitie  enon^i  to  !io|X',  may  l>e  brougbi 
back  to  its  sound  state,  if  not  altogether  without  difticulty 
in  Kmie  quarters,  at  leant  with  mueh  less  ilifficully  than 
has  beoi  experienced  within  these  few  lasit  uumtiis,  from 
the  conswjuetices  of  the  s|K*culation  and  over-trailing, 
Ofvated  and  fostered  by  the  excess  of  tiiat  currency. 
.<  Some  persons,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
Miritticrce,  or  with  any  of  the  details  or  bearings  of  tho 
«Aject,  I  am  told,  dismisH  the  Bullion  lUjwrt  with  a 
ghort  remark,  *'  that  it  recunimeuds  what  is  impossible ; 
for  that  gold  cannot  be  procured."  To  this^  I  think  I 
havtt  already  given  a  suiiicient  answer,  uniesa  the  prin* 
whidi  regulate  the  purchase  and  sale  iif  the  precious 
a  are  now  become  altogether  diH'ercnt  from  thoae. 
which  have  hitherto  appUed.  invariably  to  alt  commoilities 
which  can  be  the  objects  of  liarter.  I  niay»  however,  fur- 
ther observe,  that  gold  does  not  form  the  Iw^is  of  the 
currency  of  any  other  country  ; — that  the  quantity  of  gold 
in  Europe  is  not  less  now,  and  is  probably  greater,  than  it 
Was  at  any  funncr  period ;  that  the  price  has  not  riiscn  on 
the  Continent ; — that  it  is  to  be  purchased  in  the  markets 
there;  in  the  markets  of  Africa  ami  America;  in  our  own 
'ket<  UV  in  these  markets,  the  Bank  will  buy  pnv 
ivelv,  and  through  pmper  agents,  whatever  gold  bul- 
may  be  obtained  without  raisitig  the  price  against 
',  a  very  large  quantity  may  Ir*  procured  in  two  years, 
and,  npon  the  whole,  at  a  fair  price.  But  then,  in  order 
ascertain  what  is  a  fair  price  for  gold,  we  must  take  its 
ative  value*  to  silver  such  as  it  now  exists. 

•  8uppo<»inff  thai  value,  as  it  apprarH  by  the  cTidene*  of  Mr.  Gre- 
^lh«  aild  othem,  to  Iju  on  ihn?  Continent  fifteen  sad  s  half  to  one; 
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It  is  no  s?ecret,  that  the  Bank,  soon  after  the  Restriction, 
bought  and  iiiijwrted  a  very  considerable  supply  of  gold. 
It  has  since  issued  very  little.  To  these  facts,  I  may  add 
my  confident  oj>inion  (though  this  of  course  can  be  only 
matter  of  opinion),  that  it  is,  therefore,  actually  possessed 
of  a  large  stock  of  gold.  This  stock,  even  without  any 
addition,  would,  of  course,  be  brought  nearer  to  the  pro- 
portitMi  which  it  ought  to  l»ear  to  the  amount  of  notes  n^ 
sued,  us  the  latter  is  gradually  diminished. 

A  great  quantity  of  gold,  which  is  now  hoarded,  would 
also  make  its  appearance,  if  guineas  were  restored  to  their 
use  and  value  as  currency.  In  this  respect,  the  country  is 
in  the  same  .situation  as  it  wa«  in  King  William's  time, 
when  our  metallic  currency  was  so  much  depreciated.  Be- 
fore the  determination  to  restore  that  currency  to  its 
standard,  pieces  of  full  weight  were  as  scarce  as  guineas 
are  now  ;  but  when  that  determination  was  taken  and  car- 
ried into  effect,  a  great  quantity  of  good  money,  which  had 
been  hoarded,  was  brought  back  into  circulation. 

In  opposition  to  all  these  grounds  of  confidence,  th»t  the 
difficulty  of  resuming  cash  payments  will  not  be  so  great 
as  is  generally  imagined,  it  has  been  stiitod,  that  the  it»- 
creasc  of  our  commerce  and  of  our  revenue  requires  a  vjut 
increase  of  currency. 

It  might  easily  be  shewn,  indeed  it  is  obvious,  that  in 
country  at  once  rich  and  free,  in  which,  from  these  ad- 
vantages, joined  to  the  long  enjoyment  of  public  tranquil- 
lity, credit,  either  verbal  or  written,  transferable  or  dor- 
mant, is  extended  to  all  the  transactions  of  society,  ope^- 
rations  to  a  much  greater  amount  may  be  carried  on  with 

then,  fifteen  and  a  half  ounces  of  silver  are  equal  to  3/.  \T».  l(%i,,  M^ 
!o  nn  ouncp  of  gold.  In  Bank  paper,  fifteen  and  a  half  ounces  of 
standard  bUvct,  »t  the  present  market  price,  which  is  about  5s.  lO^d, 
p«r  oance,  cannot  be  purchased  for  less  than  niiiety-an«  nhilling^. 
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^  proportion  of  curix^ncy  which  would  be  altogether  iiu 

'kulHcient  for  the  same  opt^raliuns  in  anotlicr  country,  not 
possessing  these  benefits,  or  in  which  they  might  be  lett 
firxuly  established,  or  less  amply  enjoyed.     In  thiii  coun- 

|try,  where  they  are  all  united  in  the  highest  degree,  the 

^genuity  «f  iudividuali»,  especially  of  our  merchants  and 
kicen,  J0  constantly  at  work,   to  devise  new  means  of 

.tubstituting  credit  for  the  actual  intervention  of  money, 
•nd  to  find  fresh  expedients,  either  to  supply  its  place,  or 

')lo  ecoDomize  the  use  of  it,  in  their  dealings  with  one 
AJQOther.  If  this  were  a  proper  occasion  for  such  a  de- 
tail, it  might  easily  be  shewn,  that  in  this  way  many  im- 
provements have  been  made,  of  late  years,  in  the  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  banking  and  commercial  concerns  of  the 
o)etro|K}lis,  all  teuduig  to  introduce  a  greater  economy  in 
use  of  money.     The  quantity  of  currency  therefore,  r&- 

'^uisite  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  and  distributing 
the  commodities  of  a  country,  is  not  to  lie  measured  by 
the  extent  of  its  wealth  and  commerce,  compared  with  tlie 
weidth  and  commerce  of  other  countries,  or  with  its  own, 
jftt  former  ^leriods.  Neither  is  tliat  (quantity  to  be  raea- 
ired  by  the  public  revenue.     In  proof  of  this  asaertioD, 

[^  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  this  country,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  a  minute  statement  of  the  course  of 
ptooecding  at  the  Exchetpter,  although  it  is  by  such  a  de- 
tail that  the  proof  would  be  most  completely  established, 
it  i«  Ruiiicient  to  state,  that  in  the  evening  of  each  day,  the 
whole  receipt  of  the  revenue  within  that  day,  is  carried  to 
the  Bank ;  and  that  from  the  Bunk  the  whole  amount  of 
IMch  receipt  may  be,  and  probably  is,  sent  into  circulation 
again  on  the  following  day.  in  the  discount  of  commercial 
or  government  securities.  If  tlie  daily  receipt  of  the  Ex- 
chc<juor  be,  upon  an  average,  increased  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  it  by  cvo  means  follows,  that  any 
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ibing  like  a  proportionate  increase,  or  indeed  that  any  irery 
oonsiderable  increase  in  the  whole  amount  of  the  circulci. 
tion  would  be  requisite,  in  consequence  of  this  increase  in 
the  revenue,  llid  any  man  before  tlie  Restriction,  ever 
dream  of  enquiring  into  the  numerical  amount  of  Bank 
issues,  and  of  regulating  and  adjusting  that  amount  by  the 
quarterly  account  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  by  the 
annual  return  of  our  Imports  and  Exports?  What  is  tiic 
link  whicli  connects  the  value  of  puj>er,  regulated  in  its 
amount  by  some  such  numerical  scale,  with  that  of  th6 
precious  metals  ?  By  what  standard  of  value  is  that  scale 
to  be  increased  or  diminished  ?  Is  that  standard  to  lie 
sought  for  in  artificial  checks  and  banking  regulations — 
bye~lavf&  of  the  Bank  Corporation,  made  not  for  the  object 
of  restraining  their  loans,  but  for  their  own  protection 
against  the  risk  of  insolvency  in  those  tt>  whom  such  loans 
are  advanced  ? 

But  even  if  it  were  admitted,  that  a  much  greater  nu- 
merical amount  of  money  is  necessary  in  consequence  of  the* 
increased  revenue  and  commerce  of  the  country,  it  by  lUT 
means  follows,  that  this  augmentation  would  require  to  b^' 
made  in  the  metallic  part  of  our  currency.     Circulating' 
credit,  either  in  the  shape  of  bank  notes,  or  in  some  otlier' 
description  of  security,  will  always  be  preferred  to  coin  itlC* 
all  the  large  operations  of  trade.     For  all  considerable  \^if» 
ments,  paper  ]X)ssesses  many  obvious  advantages  over  mo- 
tollic  currency.      In  other  respects  it  is   also  more  con- 
venient.    The  actual  holder  of  a  note,  convertible  at  will 
into  cash,  knows  that  the  guineas  wtiich  that  note  repi 
sents,  and  which  it  can  always  command,  are  not  liable  ti 
be  under  weight,  or  to  become  so  by  wear  in  his  posscj^siun 
while  every  person  who  may  receive  that  note  in  succession 
equally  knows  that,  without  the  trouble  of  weighiog,  or  Uie 
risk  iyf  deception,  it  conveys  the  same  title  to  him. 
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^L,  Xhe  BuUbn  Committed  proposes,  that  the  «nall  notes  of 

^P^te  Back  of  England  i»houId  nut  Iw  witiulrawn  tiU  a  cer-- 

taiA  period  after  the  rei»uniptiun  of  cji»h  f)«y«i«iti.     If  tJut? 

precaution  should  l>e  adoptwl,  I  have  Do  chniht  tluit  m.mv 

of  those  isnudl  noM  will  continue  to  circulate  till  the  end 

of  .that  period,  from  the  preference  which*  in  many  io-i 

staiic^^  will  be  given  to  them  over  gi>ld.*  ^ 

It  has  lieen  s^u^gested,  as  another  objection  agMM^icffm 

ininating  the  lU'^triction  law,  that  u  state  of  circiuMteniMl 

^■pijght,  by  (xiKsibility,  arise,  in  which  it  might  be  propevn 

^tq  re-enact  tliat  law.  „» 

I  admit  that  it  is  possible,  in  tlic  present  extraordinary} 

^atate  of  the  world,  tliat,  in  the  course  of  events  a  ivcur->» 

of  similar  circumstances,  of  general  alarm,  comuieiHt^ 
pressure,  and  sta^ation  of  individual  crtnlit,  such  as 
»tad  in  1797,  may,  at  some  future  |ieriod,  again  compel 
le  Government  of  this  country  to  afFortI  to  the  Dank  a 
temporary  protection  against  the  demands  which  may  be 
le  ujx>n  it  for  gold.     For  it  must  be  obvious,  tJint  iJo,| 
uk,  however  cautious  and  prudent,  can  pos^bly  dList^,; 
ler  with  advantage  to  itself  or  to  the  country,  unless  itl^,| 
Milation  of  paper,  upon  an  average,  shall  considerahly^i 
tceed  the  amounts  of  its  deposits,  iu  cat>li  or  bullion,  for,^ 
?ting  the  jwssible  demands  that  may  l>e  made  upon  it.  i . 
cotuicquencea  of  suddet)  public  alarm  comiot  be  moa- 
They  baiHe   all   ordinary    calculation.      Cash   ia^ 
iten  withdrawn,  not  because  the  circulation  is  excessive^^ 

*  The  withdrawing  of  the  small  notes  is  ■  mcitBiire  •uggcstt>d  bj  | 
ieid<>ration9  of  public  expi'dlency  whicli  ou^rht  to  outweigh,  per- 
«,  ihp  eronomical  •dvantapcs  which  iho  country  ilerives  fr«»ni  the 
<»f  them.     It  iti  not  necf?<8iiry  at  present  to  t^nniine  the  qup«itiot» 
^tliiB  compu-ati^-c   view,  dUmugh  !   owu  that  I   very   tuueh  doubt 
iHT  country  bonka  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  »a«ue  QOtea  as  low 
two  pounds, 
vol..  I.  L 
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but  by  the  country  banks  and  the  town  bankers,  fifr  the 
purpose  of  meeting  poBsible  demands  upon  them,  And  b^ 
tlie  community  at  large,  cither  directly  frdm  the  Bank^  or 
imlirectly  through  the  former  channel^  for  the  pur]x>se  of 
htiardiug,  from  the  dread  of  some  inuiginarv'  or  contingent 
danger.  In  such  a  crisis,  every  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  bank  paper,  is  so  far  from  checking  the  drain,  that  it 
aggravates  the  general  distress;  ljecau.se  the  gold  which  ife 
taken  out  of  the  Bank,  insteaxi  of  being  substituted  in  cif*] 
culation  for  the  notes  withdrawn  from  it,  U  for  the  mo^tj 
|>art  locket!  up,  and  thus,  in  proportion  as  the     '  t 

and  straightened  circulation  wants  life  and  aid,  it 
every  day  more  embarrassed,  whilst  each    new    calamity] 
pnKluced  by  eueh  a  state  of  things,  contributes  to  spreadi 
and  incremie   the   general    apprehension.      It  is  the» 
manifest,  that  by  a  jiossihle  combination  of  circumst 
the  Bank  might  be  driven  to  part  with  its  last  guinea,  not 
only  without  having  checked  the  drain,  but  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  increasing  it,  in  projKirtion  as  the  amount  of  their 
notes  was  diminished.    At  such  a  nvoment,  the  preservalicm 
of  the  Bank  from  actual  failure,  though   an  important, 
is  but  a  secondary  consideration : — ^that  of  the  country  is 
the  first.     The  possible  cases,  however,  which  may  call  fbr 
such  an  intervention  of  power,  are  not  capable  of  beitlg 
foreseen  or  defined  by  law.     The  necessity  may  not  oceur 
again  :  if  it  should,  the  application  of  the  remedy  mwst 
be  left  to  those  who  may  then  be  at  the  head  of  afTair?, 
subject  to  their  own  responsibility,  and  to  the  judgment  of 
Parliament.     But  I  must  observe,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  knowledge  to  Ik*  derived  from  the  experience  of  1797, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  two  last  years  on  the  oth^r, 
shall  be  more  generally  spread  through  the  country,  and  as 
the  principles  of  our  monied  system  and  of  circulating 
credit  shall  be  letter  known  and  more  generally  under- 
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«tnod,  w'lVL  the  recurrence  of  such  a  crisis  be  rendered  less 
|>rolMiblef  the  danger  of  it  more  easily  met  and  overcome, 
•lul  the  nature  of  the  retncdj,  as  well  as  the  extent  to 
^I'hich  it  may  l»e  used,  more  fully  ascertained.  It  is  a  prut 
^ible,  temporary,  and  tranMcnt  intemiyrtioii  of  the  ordinary 
[^■our»e  of  our  circulation,  of  which  we  arc  coui]K*I)ed  to 
meet  the  risk,  in  order  to  insure  to  ourselves  the  habitual, 
xtemiaoeot,  and  incalculable  advanta^r(><)  uf  an  extensive  and 
jiecure  circulating  paptT  crtniit.  This  is  the  lesson  we 
«lM>uld  learn  from  the  use  of  the  Restriction  in  17iy7,on  the 
one  hand  ;  and  from  the  inconveniences  to  which  the  abuse 
A>f  it  has  led  on  the  other. 


I     It  has  been  objected^  that  the  conset^uenees  deriveil  from 
4hc  arguments  which  pro\e  the  depreciation  of  our  cur- 
l  rcocy,  if  pushed  to  their  full  extt-nt,  would  go  to  establish 
:.a  title  in  persons  wlio  suffer  from  being  paid  in  tliat  depre- 
dated currency,  to  some  compensation  for  the  dilfereiice 
between  the  jiavnient  rt*ceivtHl,  and  the  amount  in  standard 
, money  of  their  just  and  Ugal  demands.     According  to  the 
principles  of  strict  justieCf  it  may  indeed  be  UDj^oseible  to 
Ldeny  tliat  this  compensation  is  due  to  them.     The  injury 
I'.iirhich   they  now  sustain,  by  lieing  paid   in  bank-notes,  is 
K^precisely  of  the  same  description  as  if  they  were  ct>nipelledl 
,lo  receive  in  payment  clipped  and  light  coin.     In  the  latter 
^^^aiae,  every  man  would  agree  that  such  coin  ougbt  to  pass, 
not  by  tale,  and  according  to  its  denomination,  but  by 
^.weight  only.     To  the  former,  the  same   principle  might 
^^jKpply,     But  no  arguments  are  to  Ix*  looked  at  with  more 
suspicion  tlian  those,  which,  from  tiie  acknowledged  im- 
possibility of  attaining  to  jH-rfetUtin,  would  infer,  that  it  is 
)^l>8urd  to  atteiujit  the  nearest  possible  appniximation  to  it. 
,  Jf  &  system   be  erronoius,  the  very  consequences  of  its 
errors  generally  constitute  the  most  powerful  impe<Hmenl 
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t<>  a  correction  of  it.  But  if  that  irapetlimcnt  were  to  be 
lield  conclusive,  the  result  would  be  no  otlier  than  thi^-^ 
that  the  errors  of  inadvertency,  when  they  have  pre\'aile<l 
for  a  certain  time,  are,  uptm  a  discovery  of  their  nature,  to 
be  persevered  in,  from  deliberation  and  choice.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  result  would  be,  that,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  injustice  having  Iieen  inntK-endy  done,  and  a  ceiw 
tain  degree  of  injury  unavoidably  sufferett,  the  awakened 
consciousness  of  that  injustice  and  that  injury,  should  only 
lead  to  an  advised  confirmation  of  the  system  by  which  they 
have  been  produced.  Any  man  who  will  give  the  slightest 
Ci>nsideration  to  the  subject,  will  see  that  it  h  not  possible 
to  redress  tlie  inconveniences  which  have  been  sustained ; 
and  to  every  man  of  sober  understanding,  "  that  it  is  iai> 
possible,""  is  a  sufhcient  answer.  But  tlic  future  is  within 
our  power.  The  Legislature  can  prevent  the  continuance 
and  augmentation  of  the  evil ;  and  it  is,  ihereibre,  its 
bounden  duty  to  do  so. 


T  I  am  uot  sure  that  soniepersons  will  not  be  found  who,how- 
ever  unable  to  deny  that  the  depreciation  of  our  paper  is 
proved  beyond  all  doubt,  will  still  be  disposed  to  maintain 
that  the  evil  of  such  a  state  of  things,  great  as  it  is,  iBinore 
than  compensated  by  some  greater  public  advantages.  It 
will  be  incumbent  upon  them  to  shew  what  those  advan- 
tages arc,  that  ought,  in  their  judgment,  and  in  their  nKK 
rality,  to  outweigh  the  strongest  claims  of  justice,  and  ihe 
plainest  dictates  of  public  honour;  and  distinctly  to  point 
out  to  what  extent,  and  by  what  classes  of  the  cooouiKmHy, 
they  are  enjoyed,  I  purposely  forbear  again  adverting  to 
live  various  classes  and  descriptions  of  persons,  subsisting 
upon  fixed  incomes,  whom  I  have  already  shewn  to  bo  prc- 
eininently  (though  they  are  not  exclusively)  sufferers  from 
the  prefsent  stale  of  things. 


^L'  Ffrsi 


DCPRBCJATIOM   Or  THE  CURRENCY. 


' '  Ffrst,  then^  is  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  landed  interest 
lat  the  present  system  should  be  continued  ?     Surely  this 
|)art  of  the  community  is  too  just  to  wish  for  profit  to  be 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  otherp,  even  their  nearest  rela- 
tions  or  friends ;  too  enlightened  to  countenance  a  system 
which^  progrewive  in  its  nature,  would,  if  unchecked*  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  subversion  of  all  property.*     One  large 
clasK  of  landed  proprietors  indeed — those  whose  lands  art 
(U!tually   under   lease — being  for  the  remainder  of  tliose 
lewnce  within  the  description  of  persons  of  fixed  income, 
suffer  in  the  same  manner  as  other  persons  which  that  class 
comprdiends      They  even  8uflcr  more  ;  inasmuch  as  the  re^ 
served  rent  is  generally  subject  to  repairs  and  outgoings*, 
the  expense  of  which  is  of  course  increased  in  pn>jx>rtion 
to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  in  which  it  is  jwiid.     In 
math  a  t^ate  of  things,  landlords  will  be  naturally  di»in. 
^^flioed  to  grant  new  leases.     Is  this  the  way  in  which  the 
^■cheapness  of  paper  is  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
^■their  estates  ?     So  far  fnjm  it,  that  every  landlord  must  lie 
^■••atisfied,  by  a  moment's  reflcctit»n,  that  the  advancvmeut 
of  agriculture  is  best  securwl  by  holding  out  a  fair  induce- 
ment to  the  employment  of  capital  in  this  most  essential 
branch  of  national  industry' :  and  that  it  is,  by  the  real 
improvement  uf  the  land,  and  not  by  a  mere  nominal  in^ 
xmtae  in  the  annual  rent,  that  he  must  measure  the  rise  in 
the  value  of  his  estate.     If,  by  go<xl  husbandry,  the  pro- 
^■aduceof  an  estate  be  doulilod,  its  real  value  will  be  propt>r- 
^Bxonably  increased  ;  but,  ii'  the  prt»duce  remain  the  sjune, 
snd  the  increased  rent,  in  Bank  paj>er,  be  not  exchangeable 
for  a  greater  (juantity  of  gold  than  the  kniUord  was  en- 


i 


*  If  tvor  there  was  a  pro|)aBiUon  untTersvlly  true,  ihw  hw  proved 
elf  to  be  «o  in  all  countries  in  which  pnprr  curreticy,  from  any 
rnbi nation  of  circunuitunceii,  bus  been  suflercd  tu  grow  into  h  iMtjHf 
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titled  to  rtx-eive  umler  the  oltl  rL'nt,  the  real  value  of  the 
estate  will  be  any   thing  but  augmented  by  such  a   m^j 
in  the  rent.*  j 

Secondly ^  is  the  coiTiinerciid  class  really  benefited  by  tlii»j 
state  of  thin<rs  ?     It  is  inipossibte  to  deny  tJiat  some,  andj 
f>erhaps  many  individuals,  connected  with  trade,  have  d< 
rived  advantage  from  the  greatly  increased  facility  irbich 
has  prevailetl,  within  these  two  or  three  last  years,  of  obp 
taiiuu<r  credit  ujhju  the  discount  of  cunmiercial  tjecuriti«»s}i 
and  that  a  few  who  have  been  fortunate,  in  watching  thewl 
i)p|>ortunities,    and   in  boldly  avaihng  themselves  of 
facility,  have  made  great  and  rapid  profits  by  their  specu- 
lations.    But  whether  the  mercantile  body  of  this  country, 
considered  in   the  aggregate,  has  reajjed  any  substantiAl 
advantage,  or  will  ultinmtely  derive  any  benefit,  from  the 
hUjierubimdaace  of  paper  currency   is,  to  me   at  least,  a 
much  more  doubtful  tjuestion.     It  is  impossible  for  any 
observer  erf  events  accurately  to  discriminate  between  the 
adventures  to  which  tbis  excess  has  given  rise,  or,  at  k 
a  principal  aid  and  .support^  antl  those  which  have  iheir^ 
foundation  in  the  mercantile  capital  and  industry  of  the 
country,  and  would  have  been   carried   to  the  same,  or, 
perhaps,  to  a  greater  extent^  if  the  amount  of  discounts  and 
circulation  had  been  kept   within  those  limits  which  are 
compatible  with  the  sound  state  and  undepreciated  value 
of  our  currency.     That  some  speculations  which,  it  ma] 

*  The  price  of  land  {either  to  rent  or  Kelt),  like  thut  of  all  other 
objt'cth,  is,  (►f  course,  raised  in  proportion  to  the  deprecialion  of'our 
currency.  But  the  preBtest  part  of  the  increawd  v«liie  which  1»iiiied 
property  ha«  ac<|uired  within  thene  last  ten  ye«r«  i«,  1  believe,  iar- 
lunately  for  the  prosperity  of  this  country',  of  u  more  durable  and 
KubRtantial  niiture,  nnd  is  fairly  to  be  accounted  fur  by  the  y^revX  int- 
prmeniriitH  made  in  the  science  and  prBctice  of  Hjjrifullure;  by  whirh 
the  produrtionM  of  utir  soil  have  been  both  anieiioraled  in  cjuaJity  mai 
increased  tn  quantity. 
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bd  fairly  presutntnl,  Ik-Ioo^  to  the  former  class,  have  tiiniMl 
CHit  unfortunate ;  whilst  others,  which  are  still  pending, 
are  of  precarious  issue,  is*  I  am  afraid,  an  opinion  btit 
too  well  founded,  and  one  to  whi«h,  I  apprehend,  recent 
knd  passing  events  have  made  many  converts  among  those 
who  have  the  liest  practical  knowledge  on  thew  subjects. 
'    The  convulsions  of  the  world  hare  thrown  a  principal 
part  of  the  trade  of  Europe  and  Anjerica  into  new  channels. 
The  first  who  explored  those  channels,  and  had  the  addres8 
to  elude  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  l>eset  the  ap- 
proaches to  them,  were  eminently  successful.    Their  exporta 
were   inadequate  to   the   demand   abroad ;    their  returns 
une<]ual  to  our  wantH  at  home.     Great  profits  were  the 
♦result.      This  result  Iwcame   generally    known,   and   the 
temptation  was  irresistible.     Not  only  tlie  original  adven- 
»turers,  in  most  instances,  re-emharked  largely  in  the  same 
jmrsojits  ;  but  hosts  of  new  ones  spnmg  up  in  every  corner 
of  the  kingdom :  every  one,  anticipating  a  gain  like  that  of 
I  "die  first  speculations,  became,  of  course,  anxious  to  pro- 
I  cure  cre<lit  to  the  greatest  possible  amount ;  negotiable 
['-'securities  were  multiplied  in  every  shape,— discount  was 
1  sought  for  in  every  quarter, — ingenuity  waa  at  work  to  mul> 
*  tiply  the  meatis  of  obtaining  and  affording  accommodation* 

\,j    I*  It  b«M  been  «$.)d«  that  »ny  step  which  mmy  be  taken  toworda  the 

resuioption  of  cash  payuienta,  wuuld  tmmodial«ly  ciimpel  the  nuik 

Directors  to  reduce,  in  a  v<>ry  gn-at  dr^ec,  the  amount  of  their 

accotnmodalion  to  the  merchants  :  «ad  acme  peraom  have  gone  mi  far 

I  j«  to  inaiiiuale  that  they  wouid  probably  oeaae  to  discount  altoe0hor. 

^1  Til*  abetttfTi  of  the  present  Hyvleiu  have  uaed  Ihia  liuiguaj^c  with 
(uuch  Kucceoi,  m  the  neaaa  of  creating  aa  alanii  in  the  luercaotDe 
world.  To  me  (here  appears  to  be  no  ncceaeity  for  mokin^f  any  sud- 
dea  or  violent  diminution  in  their  discounts  :  indeed,  there  is  do 
n*aaoa  why  they  ou^ht  not  be  coolitmed  to  the  same  amount  aa  at 
|W«aantt  Every  fatrility  that  coidd  be  required  would,  no  doubt,  be 
afforded  by  parliament  in  this  respect.   The  whole  of  the  six  millions, 
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SO  long  as  the  sales  were  brisk,  so  long  as  the  demand, 
both  for  raw  inateriais  and  inauufattured  goods,  continued 
to  increase,  and  prioe«  to  rise  in.  the  home  market,  ever]prj 
thing  went  on  smoothly,  as  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
manufacturer  and  merchant,  as  of  those  to  whom  they  wc 
indebted  for  the  discount  of  their  bills.     It  was  then  thatji 
all  these  partial  discovered  to  what  a  degree  the  «uspen^ioii| 

atlraDced  in  consideration  of  the  deposits  of  public  money,  if  oc 
•srj',  mifrht  he  repBid;  and,  instead  of  this  advance,  an   annual  «nin 
might  he  paid  hy  the  Bank  to  the  poblic,  equivalent  to  the  savrn^  oi 
the  interest  of  this  loan.     This  repavrnent  would  aiTiird  to  tho  Bi 
morta  than  a  sufficient  latitude  i'»r  gradually  reducing'  their  circuli 
tiun  without  any  dimiuution  wlialever  of  their  commercial  discount] 

But  this  is  a  niirrow  vivvr  uf  the  question.  Tbe  root  of  the  evil  is  notj 
ill  the  discounts  of  the  Bunk.     Their  power  of  giving  an  increaseoj 
accommodation  to  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  the  extent  to  whie&l 
it  is   now  carried,  depend  mni-e  mti  the    fn-e«tlv  increased  amount ( 
the  baltuiees  deposited  by  (ruvemment  in  their  handa,  and  ivhteh  aM* 
lent  out  a^ain  upon  g'ood  bills  of  exchange,  than  upon  the  eal»T|^ 
amount  of  their  circulation.     The  amount  of  these  deposits  i^inde^j 
pcndctU  of  the  amount  of  the  latter,  and  would  not  be  affected  by  'l 
reduction ;  whilst  the  effect  of  that  reduction,  in  raising  the  value  of"] 
their  paper,  would  be  precisely  the  same,  whether  it  were  broughlj 
about  by  a  diminution  of  their  loans  to  Govennnent  or  to  mdividt]&i<r, 
because  it  in  to  the  afrgTeg:ate  cxceas  uf  their  issues,  and  not  lo 
particular  nature  of  the  secorities  on  which  they  are  made,  that 
depreciation  ta  to  be  ascribed.     That  excess  affords  a  facility  to  thc 
abuse  of  credit,  and  pives  birth  to  wild  adventures  in  other  quartera : 
tlioiie,  I   admit,  will  be  checked  by  a  diminution  in  the  total  amount.^ 
of  their  currency ;  althoug^h  it  should  he  eflfiected  nithout  any  dimU 
nulion  in  the  scale  of  commercial  discounts  at  tlic  Bank  of  Engli 
But  hare  wc  not  seen  enough  of  the  ultimate  effects  of  this  arti 
facility,  and  these  forced  speculations?     To  those  who  still  shot  theil 
eyes  to  the  melancholy  but  instructive  lessons  which  we  have  lalelyJ 
received  in  this  respect,  it  would  be  useless  to  offer  any  other  proofta 
of  their  danj^erous  tendency.      They  would   remain    unconvinced 
even  if  all  the  fidlies  of  the  South  8ca  adventure,  or  of  the  Missi- 
sippi  scheme,  were  acted  ovor  Bgaii). 
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f^ftsh  payments  afTorded  facility  and  security  to  th6ex^ 
tfftflKi  of  this  di-soription  of  cretlit :  but  the  cum-ncy,  in 
which  the  discounts  were  effected,  became  deprcciatet!  in 
pro[K>rtion  to  the  rapid  increase  in  its  amount.  If  trade 
continued  in  its  ancient  and  accustomed  course,  and 
le  R]»irit  of  rash  adventure  had  not  been  excited  by  new 
prospects  of  extravagant  gain,  then?  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  expense  of  discount,  aided  by  the  strict  adherence 
the  Bank  to  its  long-established  regulations,  and  by  the 
luctance  to  engage  in  country  Iianks,  which  had  been 
created  by  the  disasters  of  1793  and  1797>  might  have 
afforded,  for  some  time  longer  (as  they  had  for  several  year* 
fter  the  restriction  was  first  imptised),  a  sufficient  guard 
linst  any  very  material  excess,  or  any  great  depreciation 
our  currency.  But,  on  this  occasion,  the  directors  of  the 
ink  ap{>ear  to  have  considere«l  the  increased  eagerness 
discount  as  requiring  some  increased  indulgence  on 
their  part ;  and,  j>€Thap8,  whilst  trade  appeared  so  flourish- 
Ig,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  they  should  consult  their 
fair  interest  as  bankera  in  this  respect. 
The  amount  of  their  paper  was,  in  consequence,  con- 
ierably  increased,  although^  by  the  great  and  sinud- 
taneous  augmentation  in  the  circulation  of  country  banks, 
the  use  of  Bank  paper  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mctrop«ilis 
^became  every  day  more  circumscribetl.  .Under  these  cir- 
irostances,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  goods,  which,  at  first, 
was  the  effect  of  an  increased  demand,  was  soon  considera- 
bly aided  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  as  well  as 
by  the  power  which  the  facih'ty  of  di»count  afforded  to  new 
speculators  (calculating  upon  a  still  further  rise)  of  keep, 
back  their  purchases  from  market.  Thus  the  diminu- 
)n  in  the  value  of  our  ciirrcncv,  brought  on  in  a  great 
mea.sure  by  this  mfyrcantile  drlujtifm,  has,  in  its  turn,  Ixnjn 
le  of  the  principal  means  by  which  the  latter  has  been 
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kept  up  and  supported  iu  t}ie  home  market.  M^oj  a 
speculation^  probably,  witlvin  these  two  last  years»  for 
which  the  party  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of  commercial 
acuteiiess  and  great  foresight,  was  principally  founded, 
however  unconatiously  to  himself  at  the  time,  in  th?^^ 
decreasing  value  of  our  currency.  '^^| 

In  making  use  of  the  words  *'  mercantile  delusion,^  as 

applicable  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  trade,  whicli  has 

been  created  and  fostered,  within  the  two  or  three  last  years, 

by  die  circumstances  which  I  have  statetl,  I  £fe\  that  it 

r  would  be  incumlx-'nt  up>n  nie  to  offer  some  more  enlarged 

-lexplanation  of  the  subjet^t,  if,  unfortunately,  many  rec«nt 

'occurrences  did  not,  at  once,  establish  the  facts,  and  justify 

the  tenns  I  have  applied  to  tliera.    In  the  nature  of  things^, 

such  a  speculation  could   not  continue  uiuversally  and  Ul^^H 

'  interruptetlly  fortunate.     The   markets,   at   first   scantil^^ 

supplied,  would  soon  be  overstocked.  Some  of  the  adven- 
I  turers,  from  being  too  late,  others,  from  ignorance  or  mis- 
conduct, extravagance  or  niisfortiuie,  would  fail-  The 
chain  was  sure  to  give  way  in  some  of  its  links ; — ^great  and 
nimierous  failures  are  the  consequence,  suspicion  and  alarm 
become  general,  securities,  hitherto  negotiable,  can  no 
•  longer  find  tliscouut,  many  of  tlie  discoimters  themaelves 
&re  rtiiued,  and  all  |)ut  upon  tlieir  guard,  the  markets  fall, 
goods  are  forced  upon  sale,  when  all  are  afraid  to  buy ; 
and,  whilst  the  fortunate  few  retire  upon  wealth  rapidlv 
accumulated,  thousands  are  left  to  lament  the  ruin,  whicb 
delude<l  by  the  exaniple  of  such  rapid  success  on  the  one 
hand,  and  tempted  by  the  facility  of  overtrading  on  the 
other,  tliey  have  brought  ujwn  themselves. 

I  may  tliereforc  be  allowed  to  doubt,  whether  a  v«y 
great  prop)rtion  of  the  more  recent  speculators  to  South 
America,  as  well  as  to  Malta,  Heligoland,  and  the  Baltic, 
do  not  repent  that  they  ever  became  acquainted  with  the 
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tale  of  a  few  early  adventurers,  or  were  so  easily 
'ith  the  means  of  en^raging  in  similar  risks,  to 
an  extent  out  of  atl  proportion,  either  to  the  amount  of 
their  capitals,  or  to  the  demand  from  abroad ;  and  whether, 
okiouitely,  the  legitimate  advantages  of  commurcc,  as 
well  as  the  real  interests  of  tlie  trading  and  manufaC' 
turing  classes,  triU  not  be  injured,  rather  tlian  advanced, 
by  the  consequences  of  the  protracted  suspentdoD  of  cash 
payments. 

This  part  of  the  subject  reminds  me  that  a  few  words 
ore  still  necesaary  respecting  what  is  called  the  **  Baiatice 
of  Paymenis^  with  foreign  countries,  to  which  I  have  ad- 
verted in  a  former  part  of  tlicse  oliser\ations.  I  then  left 
to  the  reader  to  judge  for  himsielf  how  far  this  fa-shionafate 
doctrine  affords  a  sufficient  ex|)lanation  of  the  long-con- 
tinued depression  of  the  foreign  exchange,  and  of  the  high 
price  of  bidliun  at  home. 

That  a  nation,  like  Great  Britain,  po<»sessed  of  great 
commercial  capital,  should  alFord  long  credits  to  other 
countries,  where  capital  is  wanting,  and  wlicre  the  rate  of 
interest  is  consequently  much  higher,  is  certainly  very  na. 
tural,  and  it  is  an  obvious  advantage  to  us  in  trade.  But 
these  credits  are  given  in  succession,  and  some  are  daily 
coming  to  maturity,  whilst  others  are  created;  so  that,  al- 
though the  different  parts  of  the  world  are  constantly  in- 
-ddMted  Co  this  country,  tlie  aggregate  amount  of  those 
debts  cannot,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  very  mate- 
rially vary. 

But  it  is  obvious,  that  if,  from  any  peculiar  circum- 
stances, an  unusual  facility  of  disooimt  exists  at  Itome, 
whilst  abroad  an  advance  in  price,  far  exceeding  the  rate 
a£  interest  here,  is  given  for  goods  sold  upon  long  credits, 
or  k  praportiunat£  abatement  made  upon  those  bought  by 
us  for  ready  money,  the  balance  of  debt  to  this  country 
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may  l>e  somewhat  increased,  and  the  exchange  thereby  rei 
dercd  unfavourable  for  a  short  time.  This  fall,  if  our  ci 
rency  were  not  depreciated,  could  not  exceed  the  expense 
of  transporting  bullion  to  the  Continent,  or  continue,  as  it 
has  done,  for  two  years.  "Within  that  period,  too,  it  may 
be  remarked,  the  longest  of  those  credits  must  probably 
have  come  round,  and  consequently  there  would  now  be  an 
end  of  the  art^unient. 

Besides,  the  increase  of  foreign  debt,  and  whatever  fall 
of  the  exchange  it  may,  at  one  time,  have  occasioned,  are 
to  be  ascrilied  to  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  our 
paper;  for,  if  the  Bank,  when  it  was  liable  to  pay  its  notes 
in  cash,  had  enlar«;ed  its  issues,  till  the  market  price  of 
bidlion,  and  consequently  tlie  course  of  exchange,  were 
materially  aflected,  these  circumstances  would  have  com- 
pelled them  to  make  a  tiiniinution  in  the  amount  of  their 
discounts.  That  diminution,  by  rendering  money  more 
scarce  at  home,  would  have  prevented  merchants  from 
extending  their  credits  abroad,  and  induced  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  accelerate  the  payment  of  those  that  were 
becoming  due.  The  effect  would  have  been  to  assist  in 
improving  the  foreign  exchange,  till  it  was  restored  to  its 
projier  level,  and,  with  it,  the  facility  of  discount  at  home 
to  its  ordinary  course.  This  increased  Balance  of  Debt 
(on  which  is  founded  the  pretended  '*  Balance  of  Pof- 
metttSf')  is  therefore  only  a  further  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  harmony  of  the  whole  system  is  destroye<l  by 
the  derangement  of  one  of  its  pai'ts,  and  an  additional 
reason  for  restoring  the  value  of  our  paper  cxirrency  to  the 
.standard  of  our  coin. 


I  will  not  add  to  the  length  of  this  discussion  by  exam- 
ining more  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  part  of  the  community 
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hare  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  continued  ddbMemcnt  of 
our  currency.    Tlmt  they  are  not  necesboriiy  cx}xised  to  the 
same  injury  as  is  cost  u{Kifn  the  other  classes  of  the  coin* 
munity  I  am  ready  to  admit ;  but  then  let   tliem  recollect 
ill  the  ties  by  which  they  are  connected  with  those  clasites, 
nd  that  the  durable  prosperity  of  tlie  one  cannot  be  built 
i)[>on  the  distress  of  the  other. 
^H       TJie  business  of  a  merchant  is  to  buy  cheap  and  sell 
^rdear.     Hi»  general  wish  i^  to  lie  able,  for  this  ]>uqx)sc>,  to 
c<itntnand  as  large  a  credit  as  possible.     He  must  conse- 
^Bnuently,    upon   abstract   principle,  be  favourable  to  any 
^H|(yRtem  which  is  likely   to  give  facility  to  the  discount  of 
^H||innniercial  securities.     Hit*  interci^t,  tlierefore,  appears  to 
^^pe  the  same  as  that  of  the  banker ;  whose  profit  increafl^s 
with  the  extension  of  t^ucli  discounts.     His  skill  and  his 
^_;«ucces&  depend  upon  his  rapidly  converting    cralit  into 
^Hgoodn,  and,  thereafter,  reselling  thoKe  gixxls  at  advanced 
^Bp«ice».     Generally,  therefore,  a  merchant  is  a  large  posses- 
sor or  creditor  of  pruduce,  and  a  debtor  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  sum  Hith  which  it  was  purchased.     If  the  ciir- 
rency,  in  which  that  debt  is  to  be  liquidated,  be  progres- 
sively decreasing  in  value,  Im  profit  upon  every  transaction 
Inriil  be  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  increased  deprecia- 
tion of  the  ciu'rcncy.     Hut  i^  thi^i  the  fair  profit  of  trade? 
Ij^re  these  the  gains  to  which  the  unsophisticated  meaning 
if  our  laws,  the  clearest  principles  of  justice  on  which  they 
ire  founded,  the  sacred  obligations  of  public  faith,  of  which 
ttiey  are  t!ie  }>]le<.lge,  and  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
whole  community  are  to  be  sacrificed  P    Is  this  tlie  descri|>- 
^flion  of  trade,  or  rather  of  gambling,  which  ought  to  find 
^"fHcnds   among   the  real  merchants,  or  advocates  in  the 
Legislature,  of  this  country  ? 

Besides,  the  continued  success  of  such  a  trmle  dejx:nd» 
upon  the  progressive  increase  of  the  depreciation  of  our 
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currancy.  In  the  more  probable  case,  of  a  fluctuating 
depreciation,  liable  to  l>e  increased  or  diminialied  by  every 
change  in  the  councils  of  the  Bank — by  any  extensive  or 
sudden  failures  of  country  banks, —  or  by  the  doubts  aDd 
sus^ncions  to  which  all  currency,  if  not  referable  to  goCM 
ctitabliHhed  and  certain  criterion  of  value,  must  be  ob* 
noxious, —  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  long  before  every  merchoni 
(if  he  be  realty  worthy  of  that  name)  must  -vrish  for  aome 
JLved  slaudfirtl,  by  which  he  may  ascertain  the  value  of 
his  commodities,  may  regulate  his  purchases  and  sales,  and 
measure  the  extent  of  his  engagements — before  he  must  be 
convinced  that  paper,  "  though  never  issued  except  in  the 
discount  of  perfectly  good  bills,  founded  in  real  mercantile 
transactions,"  may  yet  lie  carried  to  excess— that  its  real 
use  and  benefit  (and  they  cannot  be  prized  too  highly)  are 
not  in  what  it  adds  to  the  currency  of  a  country,  but  in 
what  it  saves  of  expense  in  providing  it.  That  from  the 
profit  incident  to  the  issues  of  such  paper,  the  public  derive 
a  sufficient  security  that  the  wants  of  our  circulatitm  iriil 
be  constantly  supplied  :  but  that  the  full  ami  safe  enjoy- 
ment of  this  convenience  essentially  depends  on  the  assur- 
ance that  such  paper  shall  be  strictly  circtilating  cmdii ; 
— that  it  Khali  retain  its  value  in  conformity  to  our  own 
standord^  and  thereby,  in  reference  to  the  currency  of  otluer 
countries; — and  that  nothing  but  its  interchangeablcBBit 
with  cash,  can  now  restore  that  assurance,  or,  at  any  time, 
peraianently  maintain  it. 


Lastly,  is  it  the  interest  of  the  Government  which  c^ 
for  this  system  ?  This  question  can  hardly  be  put  with- 
out seeming  to  imply  an  admission  which  every  man  mi 
be  anxious  to  deny — that  there  can  be  an  interest  in 
Government  separate  from  that  of  the  community.  We 
are  told,  however,  that  the  taxes  could  nut  be  raised  ;  that 
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,(be  loans  for  c^trryitig  on  the  war  could  not  he  negotiated  ; 

id  that  the  whole  of  our  finance  i«  a  superstructure,  built 

the  basts  of  our  present  paper  currency.     These  are 

'Jbssertions  wholly  unsupported  by  proof.     Why  could  ntit 

the  taxes  be  raised?     How  were  they  raised  Ijeforc  the 

2striction  ?     Would  not  the  real  wealth  and  capital  of  tJio 

Coutttry)  as  well  as  its  population  nnd  industry,  continue 

the  same?  and  what  are  the  taxes  but  a  ^ven  proportion 

^^of  the  annual  income,  which  the  |K>oplc  of  this  country  de- 

^■fivc  from  their  soil,  their  industry,  and  the  employment 

^Blf  their  capitals  ? 

^^^  It  is  true  that,  the  price  of  all  articles  being  restored  to 
^^vhcir  proper  relative  value,  the  taxes  u{K>n  conKUinptioii 
"would,  in  reality,  bear  a  somewhat  hijijher  proportion  to  the 
prime  cost  of  the  commodities  upon  which  they  attach, 
than  they  do  at  pret^ieut ;  but  not  higher  than  they  did 
when  they  were  first  im[>osed.  Besides,  as  this  eU'ect  would 
\k  pnxluced  without  any  real  augmentation  of  burthen, 
persons  of  a  fixed  income  would  lie  able  to  consume  more, 
^—and  those,  whose  incomes  have  increased  in  proportion  to 
^|W)e  depreciation  of  money,  would  not  (even  should  their 
incomes  thenceforward  Ik*  nominally  diminished  in  the 
aame  proportion)  he  reduced  to  consume  less  than  at  prt^ 
wtit.  The  case  of  the  assessed  taxes,  it  must  be  admitted, 
would  1)6  somewhat  different,  some  of  them  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  an  od  valorem  duty ;  but,  u|K>n  the  whole, 
there  could  Im?  no  very  material  or  permanent  diminution 
in  their  amount.  The  ad  vaJoretn  taxes  upon  the  transfer 
of  property,  such  as  the  auction  duty,*  and  the  stamps 

^^^  *  This  duty,  in  the  year  ended  the  5th  of  April  1808,  produced 
^^Bs2,570/.,  sod  in  the  year  ended  the  5th  of  April  laat,  363,434/.,  being 
^Hait  aui^ientation  of  one-third  :  although,  rertainly  in  the  luit  year, 
^V^erc  wtK  nn  pretsure  in  tlte  country  to  force  property  into  the  markot. 
The  auction  duty  ia  under  the  managemeut  of  th«  Excise;  and  it  is 
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upon  conveyances,  would  certainly  suffer  a  nominal  dimi- 
nutioii ;  but  these  branches  of  the  revenue  are  not  very 
considerable  in  their  auiount,  and  are  the  only  portioaj 
our  permanent  iucome  which  eould  be  much  aflected,  Tl 
property -tax,  beiii^  also  an  ad  valtrrein  duty,  would 
liable  to  some  diminution,  but  as  a  great  part  of  this  tax 
is  levied  u|x>n  |>ers(>iis  of  fixed  incomes,  the  falljng-ofT,  ill 
the  first  instance,  woukl  nut  be  considerable,  and.  woult| 
soon  be  made  up  by  the  growing  wealth  of  the  coyntry.*,^ 
Why  could  not  any  loans,  that  may  be  necessary,  be 
negociated?  Is  it  not  the  amount  of  capital,  compared 
with  ilie  demand  for  it,  and  not  the  amouTit  of  circulation, 
which  regulates  the  rate  of  interest  in  a  country  ?  An^ 
what  is  it  that  supports  the  public  credit  of  a  country,  ex^ 
cept  general  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  its  resources, 

not,  perhaps,  undw^'n  lofj  fht*  dttentinn  of  those  who  may  wish  to  look 
ftt  the  diliVrence  in  the  first  consecjnences  of  a  depreciuliou  in  tbo 
currency  of  a  country,  n[]on  the  prtc(?!<  uf  labour  and  propi>rty  respec* 
tively,  that,  whilst  the  prodiu-e  of  this  tax  has  increased  more  thsa 
thirty  per  rent.,  nio^t  of  the  other  taxes,  in  the  same  collection,  being 
upon  general  consuDiptlon, — surh  aa  malt,  British  spirits,  candle*, 
sonp,  and  g:1asi>,  have,  within  the  same  period,  been  rather  decreasing; 
and  others, — »ucb  tu  beer,  leather,  salt,  8cc.  have  been  Tery  nearfy 
statiunary.  The  increased  produce  of  taxes  of  this  class  miut  %w»H 
an  increase  in  the  vra^cs  »nd  satarles  of  labour  and  industry-,  propor- 
tionate to  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  currency  in  which  tho«c 
wages  are  paid.  To  whatever  de(^ee  that  increase  has  already  taken 
place,  and  in  proportion  as  it  may  lipcomc  general  (if  the  \a\\ic  and 
atundard  of  our  money  shall  remain  oasettled),  the  nominal  benrdt 
of  it  will  probably  be  felt  in  these  branches  of  the  public  revenM, 
TTiis  appears  to  me  a  very  stronp  proof  that  the  effects  of  »  d^pi*4 
ciation  of  carrencv  upon  m\1.  the  transactions,  and  upon  all  the  can- 
forts  of  life,  are  not  merely  imaginary. 

*  I  have  ali-eadv  observed  in  how  many  M'ays,  and  to  what  a  de 
nor  ptiWic  expenditure  tK  ineren.sed  by  the  present  state  of  our  ctri^ 
Tency;  uiid  thut  the  savingfs  vrFiich  fonii  some  set-off  to  that  incraMC^ 
are  aeitfaer  honourable,  nor  juat,  nor  likely  to  be  |»eiinanent. 
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dborarter  for  punctuality  and  f^ood  faith  in  its  cn- 

lents?    Are  bank-notes,  not  convertible  into  cash,  the 

St  of  tht-  wlidity  of  our  resources  ?     Are  payments,  made 

a  currency  referable  to  no  fixetl  standard  of  value,  the 

itial  criterion  of  punctuality  and  good  faith  ? 
It  U  true  that  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  our  {uper 
ive,  in  the  first  instance,  a  tendency  to  raise  the  price  of 
ie  public  securities,  which  enables  the  government  to  lior- 
)vr  money  on  terms  nominally  belter ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that,  from  these  same  causes,  the  amount  of  the  loans 
[ujsite  for  the  public  service  is  increased,  and  who  does 
that  tlie  latter  effect  compensates  the  former  ?     It 
so,  in  the  very  year  in  which   the  loans  are  made. 
But  if  we  consider  its  operation  on  posterity  ;  if  we  con- 
fer that,  in  order  to  effect  a  small  nominal  saving  tutw 
rate  per  cent-  at  which  our  Umns  ore  borrowed,  we 
fe  to  pay  for  all  time  to  come  an  increased  amount  of 
Iterest :  that  wc  contract  to  pay  the  more,  because  that 
itract  is  made  in  depreciatetl  paper  ;  but  that  those  pay** 
are  hereafter  to  l)e  made  in  undepreciatcil  m«>ney, 
V'^ho   does  not  see  the  improvidence  of  such  a  system  ? 
Oko  doe«  not  see  that  we  purchase  the  show  of  what  i>,  at 
t,  a  fallacitms  and  temporary  facility,  at  the   ex|>ense 
more  than  necessary  accumulation  of  real  and  pcmia- 
?nt  burthen  ?      Can   any  one  believe,    that   considerate 
len  will  much  longer  look  to  the  public  funds  of  the 
»untr)",  as  a  safe  imd  proper  de|»osit  for  any  permanent 
rovifiion,  which  they  may  1^  en.ibleil  to  make   for  their 
ies,  if  the  princijiles,  on  which  the  value  of  our  cur» 
•ncy  now  rests,  shoidd  either  be  countenanced  and  sup- 
irted,  up<in  system,  as  beneficial  tu  the  state,  or  defended 
id  continuetl,  as  a  necessary  evil  atbiiitting  of  no  remedy  ? 
*bis  consideration  alone  forms  a  most  important  part  of 
the  subject,  with  a  reference  to  the  policy  of  the  present  sys- 
voL.  r.  at 
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tem,  and  cannot  be  too  seriously  weiglied  by  those  who  tniwt 
ultiiiiately  decide  upon  the  whole  merits  of  this  great  iljues- 
tion.  In  coming  to  this  decision,  let  them  also  look  to  the 
character  and  honour  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  impression 
which  that  decision  will  not  fail  to  make  in  other  countrie*. 
Foreigners  wilt  not  be  influencetl,  either  by  interest  or  pre. 
judice,  in  forming  their  judgment  respecting  the  ^alue  of 
our  paper.  If  they  see  all  the  symptoms  of  a  depreciatet! 
currency,  sucli  as  they  have  witnessed  in  different  parts  of 
the  Continent,  they  will  not  doubt  that  our  paper  also  is 
depreciated  ;  and  they  would  by  degrees  conclude  (if  all 
fountlation  for  such  a  conclusion  be  not  speedily  done  away) 
that  tlie  change  in  our  monied  systeu],  by  which  we  have 
virtually  made  pajwr  a  legal  tender  (however  in  its  origin 
the  evil  may  have  l)een  unsuspected,  or  may  slil]  be  pal- 
liated in  its  progress),  will  ultimately  produce  the  sttrae 
disasters,  which  have  marked  tfie  course  and  termination 
of  similar  attempts  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Respecting 
the  predictions  of  our  avowed  enemy  on  this  subject,  I  am 
little  solicitous ;  but  from  the  dread  and  mistrust  whiieh 
prevail  in  every  jiart  of  Enro{>e,  of  any  thing  which,  in 
principle,  bears  so  near  a  resemblance  to  paper  mtmtyy  I 
am  convinced  that  tlie  state  of  our  currency,  if  not  speedily 
rectified,  will  be  a  stnirce  of  disquietude  to  all  those  wliose 
hearts  and  wishes  are  really  with  us  in  this  great  contest.' 
Nor  must  we  allow  ourselves  to  hope  that  our  national 
cliaracter  for  strict  integrity,  antl  for  a  rigid  adherence  to 
goo<l  faitli  in  all  our  engagements,  would  not  suffer  by  the 
protractetl  duratitm  of  the  present  derangement  in  our  cur- 
rency. By  a  refined,  and  perhaps  overstrained,  seoie  <«f 
our  obligation  in  this  respect,  we  have  exempted  that  part 
of  the  interest  of  our  public  funds  which  belongs  to 
foreigners  from  the  projiurty-tax — and  shall  we  feel  do 
scruples  in  jiaying  that  interest  in  a  currency,  of  which  the 
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;preciatioa  unavoidably  exposes  tliem  to  a  mudi  heavier 

lucdon  ?  How  can  we  expect  ttutt  our  dealings  and 
contracts  will  continue  to  be  looked  to  with  the  sanic  un- 
confidence,  and  to  l>e  held  in  tlie  sanie  high  esti- 

itaaa,  if  that  upon  which  they  all  turn,  and  by  which 
leir  amount  is  measured,  instead  of  being  accurately  a&< 
certained  and  invariably  fixed,  is  referable  to  do  establisheil 
fttandard  of  value  whatever,  and  liable  to  fluctualions  from 
causes  over  which  the  foreigner  can  liave  no  control  ?  His 
apprelicnsion!^  will  socwi  outstep  the  reality  of  the  evil,  and 
his  speculations  oa  its  future  progress  will  contribute  to 

l^gravate  its  present  pressure. 

The  occurrence  of  some  general  alarm,  arising  from  prc- 
tions,  or  attempts  which  may  he  rnmle  by  tiie  enemy 
against  this  country,  or  possibly  from  some  internal  cause, 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  consideration  of  this 
subject 

The  difficulties,  incident  to  such  a  state  of  things,  were 

ifined  in  1797  to  a,  stagnation  of  sales,  and  to  an  inter- 
ipdon  of  creilit  in  all  the  larger  transactions  of  trade  and 

the  conrununity,  but  they  were  not  felt  in  the  exchange 
and  distribution  of  commodities,  in  the  common  dealings 
by  which  the  daily  wants  of  society  are  supplied.  But 
what  would  be  the  result  of  any  general  interruption  of 
con£denee  in  paper  currency  at  the  present  moment,  ac- 
companied as  it  would  necessarily  be,  with  an  anxiety  to 
part  with  tliat  currency^  and  a  refusal  to  accept  it  in  pay- 
it  for  commodities  on  almost  any  terms?*  In  proj>ortion 

confidence  would  be  suspended,  would  power  be  substi* 
tuted  to  give  circulation  l*)  our  pa|>er  ? — from  the  absolute 


Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  distress  which  ^ntild  result 
>ra  »uch  K  state  of  thinp«,  by  the  sudden  inconvenience  wliith  has 
lely  been  felt  in  some  smnll  district"*  «)f  the  kingdom  in  whieh  ihe 
itry  bonkj,  by  which  their  eirciilalion  was  supplied,  have  failed, 
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necessity  of  the  case,  I  apprehend  that  it  would — and  what 
power  ?  Not  indeed  that  of  the  State,  as  in  despotic 
countries,  but  the  power,  probably,  of  every  possessor  of 
a  small  note,  pressed  by  his  own  wants  and  by  th(»se  of  his 
family,  against  the  possessor  of  t!ie  coimnodities  bv  ^v)ju>h 
those  wants  might  he  supplied. 

But  I  have  said  enough,  perhaps  more  than  enough, 
both  as  to  the  certain,  and  the  ]>os8ible,  consequences  of  the 
continuance  of  the  evil.  I  feel  that  it  is  more  than  time  to 
bring  the  subject  to  a  close.  Let  it  only  be  remembered,  by 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  consider  this  great  question,  that 
the  existence  of  the  evil  cannot  be  disguised.  It  is  too  late 
to  determine  that  we  will  not  avow  it,  even  to  each  other ; — 
a  policy,  which,  thougli  it  sometimes  tricks  itself  in  the 
garb  of  wisdom,  is  not  a  manly  iiolicy,  nor  one  that,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  can  ever  be  long  successful. 

To  recommend  helpless  acquiescence,  or  t<j  attempt  lo 
palliate  the  iiii:*cluef,  is  to  hold  out  to  all  the  world  a  dis- 
couragnig  picture  of  the  real  situation  of  this  coimtryt 
It  is  to  represent,  as  our  only  support  in  the  conflict,  this 
system,  which  is,  in  fact,  but  the  lengthened  and  distorted 
shadow  of  our  real  wealth ; — to  represent  the  duration  |^^| 
this  system,  unsubstantial  as  it  is,  as  forming  the  real 
measure  of  our  resources. 

Resources  of  a  far  diiFerent  character  this  country  pos* 
.^Bsaes  in  abundance.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  immensie 
and  increasing  produce  of  its  territory  : — in  the  unwearied 
extension  of  its  manufacturing  industry : — in  the  elastic  and 
expansive  force  of  its  legitimate  commerce : — all  mutually 
aiding  and  fostering  each  other ; — all  fed  and  put  in  motion 
by  capital,  the  genuine  growth  of  progressive  accumulation, 
and  not  the  factitious  result  of  any  artificial  contrivance. 

If,  from  the  currency  of  a  country  tlius  circumstanced, 
the  precious  uietals  have  altogether  disappeared,  it  is  idle 
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f»  rappose,  that  such  a  dissppearanoe  can  be  the  effect  of 
tliitiiral  causes; — it  is  absurd,  either  to  exaggerate  the 
process  hj  which  they  are  to  be  re-acquired  into  an  effort, 
w  a  sacrifice,  or  to  suppose  that  any  other  process  can  be 
neeessaiy  for  that  purpose  than  that  of  restoring  things  to 
their  natural  course. 


THE    REGENCY    BILL. 
January  21,  1811. 

The  House  having,  on  the  31  st  of  December,  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  consideration  the  State  of 
the  Nation,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Perceval  mored 
tie  fftUoving  Besolutiom,  as  the  basis  of  ao  intended  Bill  for  regu- 
lp|tiiiy  the  office  of  Regent : 

Jl.  "  That  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  exercise  of  the 
^yal  authority'  during  the  continuance  of  his  Majesty's  illness,  in 
snch  manner,  and  to  such  extent,  as  the  present  circumstances  and 
Ha  argent  concerns  of  the  nation  appear  to  require,  it  is  expedient 
Ulat  His  Rojral  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  being  resident  within 
the  realm,  shall  be  empowered  to  exercise  and  administer  the  Royal 
Authority,  according  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  in 
tbif  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  and  under  the  style  and 
tiUe  of  Regent  of  the  kingdom ;  and  to  use,  execute  and  perform,  in 
tbe  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  all  authorities,  preroga- 
^Ves,  acts  of  government,  and  administration  of  the  same,  that  belong 
'toihe  King  of  this  Reidm,  to  use,  execute,  and  perform,  according  to 
-^Ik  lam  thereof,  subject  to  such  limitations  and  exceptitms  as  shall  be 
,yiii|vided. 

,  2,  "  That,  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  the  power  so  to  be  given  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  PHnce  of  Wales  shall  not  extend  to  the 
gruifing  of  any  rank  or  dignity  of  tlie  peerage  of  the  realm  to  any 
jftfrson  whatever,  except  to  such  person  or  persons  as  may  perform 
•Mue  singular  naval  or  military  achievement. 
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3.  "  ThBt,  fur  a  time  to  be  limited,  the  said  poww  shall  not  ejt« 
tend  t*i  the  granting  of  any  office  whatever  in  rcvernion,  or  the  grant- 
ing; of  any  office,  Bttlurv',  or  premium,  for  any  other  term  than  daring 
his  M«jesty*8  pleasurPt  except  such  offices  as  are  by  law  re<jtiir«J  to 
be  granted  for  life  or  daring  g^ood  behaviour. 

4.  "  That  BHch  parts  of  hii»  Majesty's  pHvat«  property  as  are  not 
vested  in  truHteos,  »hall  lie  vested  in  ti-usteea  for  the  benefit  of  Ua 
Majest)'.  1 1  HI 

5.  "  That  the  care  of  his  Majesty's  royal  person,  during  the  COR- 
tintiance  of  his  Majefity's  illness,  shall  be  committed  to  the  Queen's 
most  excellent  Majesty ;  and  tlietj  for  a  time  to  be  Hmitod,  her  Ma- 
jesty Hhalll  have  the  power  to  remove  from,  and  to  nominate  and  ap- 
point RQch  persona  as  she  shall  think  proper  to,  th«  several  offion 
of  his  Majesty's  household ;  and  to  dispose,  order,  and  manage,  all 
other  matters  and  things  relating  to  the  care  of  hL»  Majesty'*  royal 
person,  during  the  time  aforesaid ;  and  that,  for  the  better  eaabliog 
her  Majesty  to  discharge  ibis  important  task,  it  is  also  expedient, 
thai  a  Council  shall  be  appointed  to  advise  and  a-«sist  her  Majesty 
in  the  several  matters  aforcf^aid  ;  and  with  ponder,  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  may  see  cause,  to  examine,  upon  oath,  the  physic iaiu  and 

'others  attending  his  Majesty's  person,  touching  the  rtate  o£  hit  Ma- 
jesty's health,  and  all  matters  relative  I  hereto," 

On  the  first  Beeolution  being  put,  the  honourable  William  Lamb* 
moved  aa  an  amendmcnti  that  the  words  "  subject  to  suchlipiitatioat 
and  exceptions  a»  shall  be  provided,"  be  left  out.  After  a  powvrfiJ 
speech,  in  support  of  the  amendment,  from  Mr.  Canning,  the  lloute 
dinded :  for  the  amendment  3011 ;  against  it  224.  Tlie  second  RcM- 
tution  was  only  carried  by  a  majority  of  Fixtcen,  and  tlie  third,  by  • 
nuyorityof  nineteen.  The  fourth  was  agreed  to  without  a  diviaioo; 
trad  the  discussion  upon  the  fifth  was  postponed  till  the  following  day, 
the  1st  of  January,  when  Earl  G owe r  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  to 
omit  that  part  of  it  from  the  words >  "  Queen's  moat  excellent 
Majesty,"  and  (o  insert  in  the  room  thereof,  the  words  "  together 
with  snch  direction  of  Kih  household  as  may  be  suitable  for  the  rare 
of  his  MajeAty^s  roj-al  person  and  the  maintenance  of  the  royal 
dignity."  Tlie  amendment  m'bs  supported  by  Mr.  Canning,  Lord 
CiwtlercBgh,  Mr.  WbilbroBd,  Mr.  VN'ilberforce,  and  Lord  Milton; 
Hnd  on  a  division  the  renolution  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  226 
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■gaiiwt  213.     A  bill  founded  upon  Uteae  rv^olutiona  W9»  brought  in 
.^  Uie  16tbu    Sundry'  aiuendnienU  proposed,  ia  the  catnraittee,  by  the 
tion,  were   rejected   by  aaiall  miniatvriiiJ  mnjoriiies.     On  the 
(icing  rcpurted, 

Mr  Hdskisson  said,  lie  would  very  shortly  state  the 
general  m'W  which  he  enteriained  «f  the  objects  of  the 
UiU.  The  first  object  was,  to  make  provision  for  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  royal  person,  and  for  maintaining  about 
hiui  that  degree  of  state  and  dignity  which  were  suitable 
to  his  present  situation.  Tlie  second  object  was,  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Regent  as  much  of  the  executive  power  and 
influence  as  might  be  thought  necessary,  in  onler  to  render 
the  govertnnent  strong  aiui  efficient  for  public  purpose. 
The  third  and  last  object,  in  his  mind,  wn»  to  make  mle- 
^uate  provision  for  the  re-assuniplion  of  the  royal  authority 
the  restoration  of  his  Majesty's  health,  and  thereby  pre- 
ent  any  endwrrassment  U)  a  future  executive  govemment. 
Having  these  three  important  objects  in  view,  he  had 
voted  for  the  Ilesoluticms,  as  they  had  come  amended  out 
the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  and  he 
turally  concluded  that,  in  the  framing  of  the  Bill,  sdl  of 
woidd  have  been  .strictly  adhered  to.  As  the  Bill, 
however,  now  stood,  the  second  object  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  lost  sight  of.  For  in  the  clause  of  the  Bill  as  it 
now  stood,  they  seemed  to  him  to  haw  xtrijiped  the  Regent 
of  that  portion  of  power  and  influence,  which  were  india- 
pensably  necessary  to  enable  him  effectimlly  to  carry  on 
the  affairs  of  government  with  vigour;  and  had  given  to 
j,lhe  Queen  more  than,  in  his  opinion,  was  really  necessary 
tfo  nccomplish  the  security  and  aeconuuodation  of  the  royal 
•^rson,  with  the  state  mressary  to  the  King  in  his  present 
circumstanrcs,  and  tt)  enable  him  to  resume,  ujwn  liis  re- 
covery, the  royal  functions  and  authority.  This  was  the 
great  ground  of  his  objection  to  tliis  part  of  the  Bill.     It 
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placeil  under  the  contrul  of  her  Majesty  some  of  the  oiHees 

of  the  household,  which  did  not  seem  at  all  necessary  to  his 
Majesty's  perstinjil  comfort  and  dignity,  and  which  did  not 
go  to  secure  his  Majesty's  return  to  povrer.  If,  therefore, 
these  offices  were  ivithheld  from  the  control  of  the  Regent, 
and  were  not  in  themselves  necessary  to  the  care  of  his 
Majesty's  person,  the  House,  he  contended,  had  not  aeted 
up  to  the  spirit  of  their  Resolutions. 

Sure  he  was,  that  some  of  the  offices  withheld  from  the 
Regent  were  not  necessary  to  her  Majesty,  as  guardian  of 
tlie  Kings's  person ;  and,  upon  thii?  principle,  he  olijected 
to  any  compromise,  or  any  division  of  this  influence,  which 
some  gentlen>en  seemed  inclined  to  countenance.  All  lliat 
was  necessary  for  the  Queer,  in  the  circumstances  in  wln^ 
her  Majesty  was  to  be  placed,  he  would  cheerfally  grant ; 
and  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  due  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority,  in  the  person  of  the  Regent,  he  would  in  hke 
manner  admit :  but  he  must  protest  against  any  tlimg 
like  a  division  of  the  executive  influence  and  authority- 
There  were  some  gentlemen  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
maintaining,  that  the  influence  of  the  Ci*own  was  greater 
than  it  ought  to  be ;  but,  whatever  might  be  the  ground  of 
their  opinion  on  that  subject,  and  however  much  disposed 
they  might  be  to  diminish  that  influence,  certain  he  was, 
that  they  would  not  say,  tliat  to  divide  that  influence  waft 
the  proper  way  of  diminishing  it. 

He  was  certain  also,  that  the  present  was  not  a  proj 
time  to  introduce  any  such  re<liiction.     It  was  w 
that  the  Prince  Regent  should  liave  all  the  fair  and 
tonicHl  influence  of  government;  and  if  the  Bill  should 
as  it  now  sto<id,  abridging,  as  it  did,  that  influence  so 
siderably,  it  would  be  necessary  that  some  means  should] 
be  afterwards  found  to  remove  the  obstacles  thus  create 
and  to  add  to  the  influence  of  the  Executive,  to  the  degree 


rii-(vs>ary  for  the  practical  extras^  of  its  arduous  and  ini- 
portant  functions.  There  were  others,  howevet^  who 
thought,  and  according  to  \ua  view  justly  thought,  that  the 
iniluence  of  the  Cro\i'n  wjw  not  innre  than  sufficient  to  carry 
on  the  aftkini  of  government ;  and  to  those  gentletnen  it 
would  be  unneceBBary  for  him  to  say,  that  this  clause  of  die 
Bill  would,  upon  this  principle,  be  the  mure  objectionable. 
If  the  present  acknowltxlged  influence  of  the  Crown  was 
not>  in  ordiiuu-y  times,  too  great,  it  would  be  highly  in>- 
politic  to  diminish  it  in  die  person  of  the  Regent.  lie 
niuHt,  therefore,  look  with  jealousy  and  B|tprehen»ion  nt 
any  measure  that  went  either  to  abridge  or  divide  that 
power,  tiJul  of  CDurm  to  render  the  Executive  less  efficient. 
He  contended  particularly  against  that  part  uf  the  amend* 
lOent,  which  went  to  imjM>se  u^xiu  the  yueeu  the  necessity 
uf  selecting  a  certain  numlKT  uf  the  lords  and  gnionid  of 
e  l)ed-chaml)er.  Tliih  was  a  task  of  too  dilHcult  and 
delicate  a  nature,  he  conceived,  for  her  Majesty  ;  and,  if 
such  a  division  was  thought  necessary,  he  argued,  that  it 
ought  to  l)e  provided  for  by  the  Bill. 

Mui-h  liad  been  addres^sed  to  the  feelings  of  the  Hou»e, 
on  the  distressing  circumstances  iu  which  his  Majesty  would 
be  placetl,  if  he  should  find  himself,  on  his  recovery,  de* 
prived  of  all  his  favourite  servants,  lie  did  not  say  tiiat 
MU)h  a  consideration  was  wholly  impro)XTi  but  he  did  not 
conceive  that  the  present  measure  wouk!  obviate  the  objcc- 
tioD.  How  was  the  Queen  to  judge  which  six  of  tlie  twelve 
V>nl»  of  the  bed«chauiber  would  be  most  acceptable  to  his 
Majesty  on  his  recovery  ?  It  was  imposing  an  t^ius  on 
her  Majesty,  wliich  the  Ihiuse  itself  in  this  instance  de- 
clinetl.  If  six  were,  tlierefwre,  to  be  removed,  the  same 
difficulty  in  this  rcs]x?ct  might  exist,  as  if  the  wliole 
IPere  to  be  removed ;  and  the  question  would  still  recur, 
whether  the  remaining  six  were  at  ail  necessary  to  tlie  King  s 
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comfort  or  dignity,  in  his  present  circumstances.     Ac 
ing  to  the  spirit  of  the  original  Resolutions,  they  ouglit  tfl 
avoid  giving  any  political  power  to  the  <^ueeu  that  was  nc 
necessary  for  the  greater  security  and  comfort  of  her  roya|] 
husband.     The  sovereign  authority  ought  not  to  be  weakf 
ened   by  being  divided,   and  all  the  necessary  influencf  j 
ought  to  be  vested  in  the  person  of  the  Regent,  by  whoni 
they  expected  the  executive  functions  to  be  performed,  ij|< 
all  their  due  vigour  and  energy.     He  approved  of  leaving^ 
the  whole  control  of  the  household,  so  far  as  related  to  his 
Majesty ''s  j>crson,  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen  ;  but,  for  more 
power  or  influence  tlian  referred  to  this  certainly  inifx>rlant 
trust,  he  could  not  see  any  necessity. 


COMMERCIAL  CREDIT  BILL. 

March  1,  Ibll.  H 

Tlie  commercinl  distrosB  of   the  wmntry  began  about   this  litiM 
to  be  HO  severely  folt,  lha.t  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxcheqiier  this  dajr 
called  the  attention  uf  the  House  to  the  f^uhjtci.     He  observed,  that 
numeroun  reprejientiitiona  had  reached  him  from  the  tnanufacturinf  • 
and  mercantile  portion  of  the  community,  of  the  disadvantages  undevj 
which  they  were  (abouring,  and  which  they  attributed  to  the  state 
credit,  and  the  condition  of  the  markets.     At  first,  be  said,  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  evil  prevailed  to  (he  extent  stated ;  but,  so  various  were 
the  applications  made  to  hiun,  that  he  thought  it  at  |eQ|;lb  bia  duty,  io 
order  that  the    House  mi^ht  ascertain   its  existence,  and  provide 
remedy,  to  move,  '*  That  a  Select  Cominitlee  W  appointed  to  inquire! 
into  the  state  of  Commercial  Credit,  and  report  the  aaine  to  the  House.T'l 
The  members  proposed  by  Air.  Perceval  were,  himself,  Mr.  Manuin^j 
Sir  J.  Sinclair,  Mr.  Broaden,  Sir  J.  Shaw,  Mr.  Staniforth,  Mr.  Irving', 
Mr.  H.  Thornton,  Mr.  R.   Shaw,  the  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  DiaidaM 
Sir  T.   Baring,  Mr,   A.  Baring,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.   Loog,  Mr.  Conb<^] 
Mr.  Marryatt,  Sir  J.  Newport,  Mr.  Foster,  and  Mr.  C,  EUlio.     Mr«| 
Horner  thought  that,  at  any  rate,  the  late  Secretarv"  to  (he  Treasurf  i 
should  he  nn  the  committee,  and  moved,  that  the  name  of  Mr,  llu#»j 
kisson  be  added. 
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•'  Itfi*.  HusKissoN  said,  he  hopwl  that  his  name  would  not 
be  added  to  the  Committee,  ft  was  his  wish  rather  to  wait 
for  the  Report,  to  hear  the  infonmation  and  opinions  of 
others  who  concurred  with  the  principles  which  he  was 
known  to  entertain  u|H>n  the  subject-  It  was  his  opinion, 
that,  the  present  commercial  emharrasfiments  procccdetl,  not 
from  any  interruption  of  public  credit,  but,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, from  the  absence  of  individual  confidence ;  in  which 
latter  respect,  it  much  resembled  the  state  of  things  in  the 
year  1793.  There  were,  however,  other  jK>ints  in  which 
it  differed  from  that  period.  He  alluded  to  the  actual  loss 
of  considerable  pn»perty,  by  the  measures  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  spirit  of  spcculatixin  and  overtrading,  wliich  pre- 
vailed to  a  greater  extent  than  it  had  done  at  any  former  time. 

Mr.  Canninip  thought  it  very  possible  that  the  Chmncellor  of  the 
Exchequer  mijs^ht  have  anine  particultir  reiwnn  fur  not  wiKhit)|;  his 
honouruLle  friend  to  he  a  member  of  the  Committee ;  wbirh  was 
appointed  more  to  jucertain.  the  inuncdiate  caasea  and  extent  of  the 
•ril,  thaa  those  more  remote  am«eB,  which  had  produced  the  pro- 
test #tale  of  things.  JVln  Uumcr  said  that,  under  these  circum* 
•tanues,  be  shuuld  not  press  his  tuotioo. 

Majf  11. 

The  Comini'ttee  made  its  Report  to  the  House  on  the  7*h ;  statin^r 
ft  to  he  their  decided  opinion,  that  the  Commercia?  dii«treM  was  of 
aoch  a  nature  as  to  render  p»rlirtmi«nlHry  relief  hiphly  expedient  and 
necessary,  and  n'rnmmendinp,  that  Kxrho(|Ufr  Bil!»,  lo  the  amount  of 
aix  millioiifi,  nhould  he  laiiued  for  that  purpose.  The  Report  being 
taken  into  consideration  on  the  11th,  a  Resolution  to  that  effect  waa 
novi^d  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Eltche<juer. 

•  Mr-  HosKissoN  said,  it  was  not  his  intention,  in  what 
he  bad  to  offer,  to  question  either  the  amount  of  the  sum 
recommended  in  the  Report  of  the  Conunittee  to  l>e  ad- 
vanced, or  the  extent  of  the  suffering  under  which  the 
manufacturers  labouretl.     He  begged  the  House  to  believe, 
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that  in  the  ubsers'ations  he  should  have  to  make^  nothing 
was  farther  from  his  mind,  than  to  bear  hard  on  those  whS  I 
were  affected  by  the  present  state  of  the  commercial  creditf 
of  tlie  country  j  particularly  on  the  manufacturers,  wh<y 
were  now,  by  the  existing  state  of  things,  deprived  of  a 
market  for  their  commodities.  He  considered  that  cla«J 
of  persons  particularly  entitled  to  the  protection  of  parlia^ 
ment ;  because,  from  the  situation  in  wliich  they  stoodj 
they  could  not  have  brought  the  calamity  upon  theniselv  es,' 
by  their  imprudent  and  unjustifiable  speculations;  seeing 
that  they  did  hut  execute  the  orders  they  had  received  from 
the  merchantsj  and  were  plunged  into  distress  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  latter  being  unable  to  make  the  proper  re^  i 
turns. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  must   be  felt  on 
the  subject,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  efficacy  of  the  plan^ 
as  on  account  of  the  inconveniencies  which  might  be  exi 
pected  to  arise  from  it;  yet,  in  a  case  where  tlie  necessity  was 
so  urgent,  he  would  not  in  any  way  obstruct  the  measure , 
in  its  progress.     The  difficulty  which  chiefly  struck  hini* 
was  in  discovering,  in  what  respect  the  present  period  had 
any  resemblance  to  the  state  of  ai!^rs  in  1793.     He  must, 
also  own  tliat  he  felt  doubts,  and  only  doubts,  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  tlie  measure  prop>sed.     If  he  felt   more  than 
doubts  on  this  subject,  he  should  oppose  the  proposition  ; 
but  his  difficulties  being  confined  merely  to  doubts,  which 
he  should  now  state,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  oppose  tht 
measure.     He  hoped  his  doubts  might  be  removed ;  and , 
if  they  went  no  further  than  the  objections  stated  by  a 
right  honourable  gentleman,*  he  should  not  now  allude  to 
them.     That  light  honourable  gentleman  had  argued,  that  j 
the  present  distressed  state  of  commercial  credit  was  not] 
owing  to  a  glut  in  the  South  American  market,  but  was  to: 

•  .Mr.  fJeurge  Ponsonliy. 
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he  found  in  the  failure  of  the  markets  of  Eurppe,  aiul 
[Ibe  ascendancy  gained  by  France^  which  enabled  her 
to  shut  us  out  from  roost  of  the  ports  of  Europe  If  he 
coiJd  brin^  hiiiiself  to  refer  tlie  present  measure,  or  the 
f^round  for  adopting  it,  to  any  such  cautie,  he  would  con- 
£e«a,  that  neither  the  measure  it«elf,  nor  its  cause,  would 
create  any  alarm  in  his  mind.  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman nuiBt  rectjllect,  that  the  success  of  the  French  arms 
cm  the  continent  liad  las^n  progressive ;  and  it  naturally 
followed,  that  the  trade  to  the  continent  must  also  have 
necessarily  accommodated  itgelf  to  tliose  progre&tdve  sue* 
cesses  and  chants  as  they  occurred  ;  and  thus  the  evil 
would  liave  Ix^cn  less  severely  fell,  had  it  not  bc^n  for 
other  changes. 

J-,, If  he  did  not  consider  the  present  distress  with  referc>nce 
to  other  cauties,  and  particularly  to  the  state  of  our  cur- 
rency since  the  year  1793,  he  should  entertain  no  doubt  as  to 
the  expediency  and  efficacy  of  the  accommodation  proposed  : 
but,  in  his  view  of  the  question,  there  was  a  marked  trait 
of  diflcrence  between  the  distress  of  179-^  and  thut  of  the 
prenent  }ieriod.  And  here  he  must  beg  leave,  without  any 
want  of  deference  for  tlie  opinions  of  those  by  whom  the 
lieport  was  drawn  up,  to  say,  that  tliis  diflerence  was  most 
jnarked  in  tliis — that  such  a  case  was  not  mode  out  in  this 
instance  as  was  established  in  the  year  1798.  The  Report 
then  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  certainly 
contained  the  opinions  and  dfxtrines  of  twn  most  respect- 
able individuals ;  but  still  they  were  only  the  opinions 
/)f.  those  gentlemen.  The  Committee  stated,  tliat  the 
embarrassments  were  made  out  by  the  evidence.  They 
<;ertainly  were.  But  then  they  went  on  to  state,  that 
"  there  appeared  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  amongst 
the  witnesses  examineii,  as  to  the  expediency  of  affording 
parliamentary  relief,  in  the  manner,  in  whicli  it  was  afforded 
in  the  year  1793,*"  although  they  admit,  that  "  there  wa* 
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some  difference  of  o|>inion,  as  to  the  extent  of  bene- 
fit which  might  be  expected  to  be  derived  from  such 
relief" 

Now,  wliat  he  regretted   was,  that  tlie  Committee  \u 
neglet;ted  to  f?tate  what  that  difference  was.     In  1793,  thej 
Committee  had  fully  and  clearly  stated  the  cause  of 
distresses  felt  at  that  peritxl.     The  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  that  occasion   acquainted  the  House,   that  tht^ 
great  cause  of  the  existing  thstress  was,  "  the  sudden  dii 
cretlit  brought  ujwn  Bank   paper,  and  a  consecpient  d< 
ficiency  in  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium^  which 
could  not  readily  be  replaced."  This  was  the  cause  assigned) 
in  that  instance ;  autl  the  remedy  pnnted  out  was  the  n« 
tural   consequence  of  that    cause — a  recommendation 
increase  the   circvilating  medium.     The  Report  of  Hi 
concluded  by  stilting,  tliat  "  some  rcmwly  should  be  ai 
plied,  which   would  provide  for  the  supply  of  the  circu^' 
lating  medium  which  had  been  suddenly  withdrawn.^  The 
state  of  the   country,  particularly  of  the   manufacturiDg)(i 
districts,  at  that  period,  proved  clearly  the  nature  of  thrfl 
evil,  and  the  expediency  of  the  remedy.     An  unu!:i>ual  dof^ 
mand  for  money  led  to  a  run  upon  the  different  batiks,  and 
the  failure  of  any  one  bank  contributed  greatly  to  thmin, 
discredit  generally  upon  Bank  paper:  the  necessary  effect} j 
was,  either  to  lessen  the  circulating  paper  to  the  amount  q6\ 
that  issued  by  such  banks  as  could  not  with.stand  tlie  ruHiJ  I 
and  consequently  failed;  or,  by  putting  other  banks  onll 
their  guard,  to  induce  them  to  narmw  their  i^ues,  in  orden 
to  avoid  a  similar  fate.    The  result  was^  that,  though  there: 
was  no  scarcity  of  markets — though  aD  the  ports  of  Europet  I 
were  open  to  llritish  trade — though  there  was  nothing  likd 
a  stagnation  of  the  usual  cliannels  of  foreign  commerce,  ^lill^i 
from  the  decrea.se  of  the  circulating  medium,  there  were  no 
means  of  obtaining  discoimt.     Even  the  public  securitir»Ji 
were  excessively  depreciatetl.  Exchequer  bills  were  at  forty 


**■ -per  cent,  dwcount,  and  Navy  bills  at  ten  or  twelve  nhil- 

lings.     Some  of  the  most  respectahlc  hoiiseseven  could  not 

procure  funds  upon  their  paper ;  to  which,  under  other  cir- 

^^oumstances,  no  objection  could  t>e  made. 

^^     IV as  that  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  present  momewt  ? 

Quite  the  contrarj'.     In  the  former  inf^tance,  there  was  an 

actual  deficiency  of  circulating  medium,  in  consequence  of 

which  the  very  best  bills  could  not   be  discounted  ;  but  at 

present,  all  the  public  securities  were  at  a  premium,  in- 

flteftd  of  being  at  a  di^Kuiunt,  as  in  1793— and  all  this  at  n 

^Mime  when   the  loan  of  the  year,  if  he  was  not  miiitaken, 

eould  not  be  much  short  t>f  five-nnd-twenty  millions,  in- 

eluding  the  loan  for  Ireland.     If  he  waj»  rightly  informed, 

^Huid  he  had  every  reason  to  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  tht^ 

^Bifery  respectable  authority  whence  he  had  derived  his  in- 

^■^formation,  there  was  not  any  difficulty  felt  at  present  in 

getting  bills,  with  gtxxl  namc^  upon  them,  discounted  to 

amy  amount.      No  later  than   that   morning.   Navy  RiIIk 

vrcne  diiicounted  at  four-and-a-half  per  cent.     The  Bank  of 

Kngland  had  now  to  complain,  not  of  a  want  of  funds, 

but  of  a  deficiency  of  paper  to  discount. 

If  that  were  the  case^— and  he  was  perfectly  mtij^fled 
it  waa— the  peri<«l  of  1793  was  a»  dissimilar  from  the 
preaent,  in  almont  every  respect,  as  it  could  well  be.  In 
the  former  periotl,  the  persons  applying  for  relief  had  suf- 
ficient unexceptionable  security  to  offer,  but  the  bankers 
had  not  the  means  of  affording  the  relief  required.  At 
present,  on  the  contrary,  the  bankers  hail  the  means  to 
afford  the  relief,  but  the  parties  wanting  it  were  unable  to 
furnish  adequate  security.  In  the  year  1798,  all  giKxls 
had  falleti  in  price ;  the  depression  not  being  confined  to 
any  particular  species  of  goods :  even  land  had  fallen  in 
pcice,  aa  must  be  well  recollected  by  many  gentlemen  who 
heard  him.  This  had  pnjceetled  from  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
money,  caused  by  the  deficiency  in  it«  amount :  but  there 
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was  no  interruption  of  tlie  foreign  markets— no  stagnatioa 
of  trade — no  effect  of  overtrading — no  glut  of  the  markets^* 
to  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  distress.  The  cause 
was  simply  a  stagnation  of  individual  confidence,  H« 
could  shew,  from  the  evidence  taken  ufxin  that  occasit 
that  the  quantity  of  paper  in  circidation  liad  been  diminished 
one  half.  Was  such  tlie  case  at  present  ?  Then,  the  amount 
of  Bank  of  England  paper  in  circulation  was  fourteen 
lions;  in  1805  it  wan  seventeen  niillions;  in  1808  it  wi 
twenty  millions;  and  last  year  it  was  twenty-three  mill 
This  did  not  prove  that  there  was  any  deficiency  oi  paf 
at  present.  Where  was  the  resemblance,  then,  between  tl 
two  periods  ?  The  Bank  of  P^ngland  at  present  onh 
wanted  good  bills ;  and  for  the  want  of  them,  it  was,  as  he 
understood,  investing  largely  in  government  securities.  It 
had  been  expressly  stated  by  Mr,  Thornton,  Mr.  Alderuiaa 
iVlderson*  Mr.  Chiswell,  and  several  other  members  of  the' 
committee  in  1793,  tliat,  in  the  knowlctlge  of  each,  several 
most  res]>et'table  houses  coultl  not  obtain  cash  for  unexoe|> 
tionable  bills ;  and  the  fact  he  believed  was,  that  no  houji^ 
had  stoppfd  ujxjn  that  occasion,  wiiich  had  not  afterwards 
paid  every  demand  upon  it  in  full.  The  witnesses  ex- 
amined had  even  statetl  the  manufacturers  wlio  had  capita 
to  be  the  persons  who  fell  the  greatest  distress. 
I  Under  all  the  circumstances,  tljerefoi"c,  the  quegtioii  for 
consideration  wa3,  whether  tlie  remedy  resorted  to  in  1' 
ought  to  lie  resiirted  to  now,  when  the  situation  of  thiagl^ 
was  so  dilferent?  He  c^juld  have  wishetl  that  the  Conw 
mittee  had,  in  this  instance,  inquired  into  the  causes  of  the 
recent  failures,  and  into  the  state  of  the  assets  and  eff'ects 
of  the  parties.  The  present  Report  went,  as  it  were,  to 
countenance  the  idea,  that  there  were  manufacturers  at 
present  who  had  no  capital  at  all.  It  stated,  that  $u< 
merchants  could  not  obtain  credit ;  as  if  it  was  to  l>e  con- 
sidereil  a  strange  thing  that  there  should  be  a  want  of 
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where  a  manufactiiTer  wast  not  snolvent      This  was 
th»  difleruncc  l>etwccn  »lie  KL*)M)rt  of  1793,  and  that  now 

h  He  would  tiot,  on  lliis  ixea«.ion,  anticipate  the  disciis- 
whethur  it  would  not  he  nnjst  desirable  to  ninond  the 
defect  in  our  circulating  nuHliuni.     An  honmirahlc   and 
learned  gentleman,*  who  had  given  notice  of  anirition  upon 
I      tbatifllkject.  would,  he  ho)>eti,  in  tlk*  preHt'nl  ^H^siiion.  ufli>rd 
^^iM»4&ube  ta^  opportunity  of  entering  into  that  disciutsion, 
^Ptsd  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  present  evils  arose  out  of 
the  state  of  the  currency.     The  Bankj  he  adn]itte<{,  had^ 
in  1793,  dmie  every  thing  in  its  power  to  remedy  the  (iis- 
tre«M;  but  now,  ilu*  want  of  security  contn^lled  its  libcnd 
diapoaition  to  aflord  relief.     Let  it  be  contddered,  that  in 
the  preaeat  state  of  the  currency,  the  Honk  of  England, 
and  indcvd  nil  bunks,  became  partners  in  every  wild  Mpi-cu- 
^lation,  to  the  extent  of  five  per  cent,  without  any  risk*  and 
^■|li|oyed  their  share,  whether  the  enterprise  was  profitable 
or  nut.     Under  thirse  circumstaneeA,  could  it  be  surprising, 
ilhcve  should  bo  great  readijieM  to  giw  credit  to  carry 
ivagant  8{)ecidation8  ?     The  obvi^mn  cause  of  tlte 
waa,   the  great  facility  to  speculate  afforded  by  the 
attite  of  the  currency. 
^H     He  would  a!»k  any  honoural)le  iitenil>er  who  looked  back 
^BId  the  last  two  or  three  yenr.^,  whether  our  luercljants  hatl 
regulated    their    speculati<m.<^  by    any    reference   to   their 
leans.     And  here,  without  intending  any  thing  offensive 
the  very  rcs|K'clable  individuals  concerned,  he  could  not 
ftp  adverting  to  tlie  sail  cata^>trofl^lc  which  had  recently 
ineii  in  the  city  to  one  of  the  contractors  for  tlie  late 
toan,*f',  as  a  con^ciiuence  of  the  facility  of  8{)eciilation6  to 

•  Mr.  TT'iriiLT. 
^xMr.  Abruliam  (ioidamid  ;  who  oommitted  suicide,  ut  hi«  house  at 
»,  m  Sotvcy,  oa  thciSth  of  th»  yree(<liiif(  8«|*ttinb«r.     A* 
VOL.  I.  'i   oinotii     •ni'J  )|r»rt»    Tjum/     tjjiv.  »* 
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a  large  amaunt^  and  l>eyfirid  the  means  of  the  parties,  and 
as  an  illustration  of  his  argument.  Did  gentlemen  not  see, 
that  the  rate  of  Euglisii  merchants,  who  never  could  be 
induced  to  go  lieyond  their  capital,  was  superseded  by  a 
set  of  wild  and  extravagant  adventurers,  who  never  stopped 
m  long  as  they  could  obtain  credit  ? — that  individuals  of 
notoriously  small  means  now  eclipsed  the  career  of  the  niofit 
respectable  traders,  in  their  specidations  on  credit,  by  >vhich 
the  most  extraordinary  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  all  articles 
of  general  trade  were  produced  ?  In  this  way  had  been  io- 
tnxluced  a  sort  of  wholesale  gambling  into  the  practice  of 
Britisli  conmierce,  such  as  had  never  before  been  known 
in  the  country. 

The  present  state  of  our  circulating  medium  was  such 
as  fully  to  justify  his  obser\'ations.  No  got)d  could  be 
done  by  encouraging  further  speculation.  He  wished  relief 
to  be  afforded  to  the  manufacturers  ;  but  if  any  person, 
upon  giving  personal  security  to  the  Commissioners,  could 
receive  any  part  of  the  sum  to  be  atlvanced,  and,  instead 
of  applying  it  to  rebeve  himself  out  of  the  particular  em- 
r  barrassmeut  in  wliich  he  was  at  present  mvolved,  engage 
.  it  in  new  speculations,  the  eJSect  of  the  measure  would 
be  to  aggravate  the  evil  which  it  was  intended  to  remedy- 
Fart  of  tlie  sum  so  to  be  issued  might  even  get  into  the 
hands  of  great  speculators,  who  might  use  it  for  the  pur- 

sonnas  intelligonoe  of  the  ovent  reaohoJ  the  city,  Consols  fvll  nciuriT 
three  per  rent.,  and  Omnium  declined  to  ten  per  cent,  divcomf. 
Mr.  Goldiiniid  had  het>n  a  joint  contractor  for  a  loan  of  fourteen  mil- 
lions,, with  the  house  of  Bir  FranriA  Baring.  His  loaaesby  that  Umtt 
are  stated  to  have  amounted  to  20l^,OUO/«  Ever  since  the  decUnt  of 
Omniuni  front  pnr,  Mr.  Ooldsmid^s  spirits  were  oh«ervcd  to  b«  pro- 
presftively  drooping;  but,  when  it  reached  five  and  nix  per  cenL  dis- 
count, without  the  prtifjaliilily  of  rocoverinjr,  he  appeared  restlew  in 
his  disposilionj  and  disordered  in  his  mind;  mid,  in  »  aiomeat  of 
inentaJ  delirium,  he  terminated  hi«  cxisteoct'. 
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pose,  not  of  diminishing^  but  of  increasing  the  risks  to  which 
they  hail  liecu  alrcatly  exposed,  in  ilie  liope  thai  they 
might  thereby  extricate  theniselvefi  entirely.  There  aiv 
peared  to  him  to  be  no  security  that  the  relief  would  \ie 
actually  applied,  where  it  was  really  wanted :  and,  if  so, 
the  measure  would  only  go  to  add  six  millions  to  our  circu- 
lation, and  thereby  raise  the  price  of  all  our  commodities. 
He  had  thus  tlirowu  out  what  occurred  to  him  as  doubts 
up>n  this  important  suhjix^t ;  hoping  that  they  might  lie 
removed  in  the  course  of  the  discussions,  which  the  measure 
would  necessarily  undergo  in  its  future  stages  through  the 
House.  If  they  wished  for  an  effectual  remedy,  they  must 
go  to  the  root  of  the  evil, 
Tbo  Resolution  was  afn'eed  to. 


REPORT    OF    THE    BULLION    COMMITTEE— COMMER- 
CIAL DISCOUNTS  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENCLANU. 

j4pn'l  5. 

Mr.  Ilomor,  the  Chairman  of  the  Bullion  Committpc,  announcrd 
hw  intention  of  referring,  on  the  2J)lh  instant,  the  Report  of  thut 
Committee  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  Uotu«.  Preparntory  to 
which, 

Mr.  Hc8Ki8«ON  rose  to  move  for  a  certain  document. 
He  observed,  that  in  submitting  to  the  House  the  motion 
with  which  he  should  conclude,  he  should  touch  as  little  as 
possible  u|)on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Comniittce; 
although  the  information  which  he  required  was,  in  his 
view  of  the  question,  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  that 
report  If  the  principle  assumed  by  the  Committee 
were  just,  namely,  that  the  depreciation  of  our  currency 
must  be  tried  by  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  it 
was  manifest,  that  a  depre^-iatioii  had  taken  place,  and  that 
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depreciation  coultl  only  arise  from  an  excess  in  the  issiM 
of   the  Bank  of  I'^ti^haul.     The  directors  had,  Uowev< 
tlenicd   the  |Mi8siliility  <'f  any   sucli  excess,  liecause  their 
advance**,  tliey  said,  were  matlc  only  on  gixxl  bills,  or  suffi- 
cient mercantile  seLuritics. 

This  was  the  Simulation  on  which  those  gentlemen  con- 
tendwl,  that  there  could  nttt  Ix*  any  excess  in  the  circiila- 
liou  of  their  nok's,  so  lontj  as  ihey  adhen-^l  to  this  re^ula- 
tit)n.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary,  he  conceived,  under 
these  circumstances,  that  the  House  should  be  furnished 
with  an  account  of  the  actual  auiouiit  of  the  Discounts  of 
the  Bank,  in  order  fairly  to  try  the  tonectncss  of  their  own 
principle.  It  was  most  imj>i>rtant  that  the  ^reat  principU- 
by  which  the  affairs  of  so  mij^hty  a  ct>rporatiou  as  llic 
Bank  of  England  were  conducted,  should  be  thoroughly 
examined.  If  the  history  of  all  the  bauks  of  discount^  of 
which  he  Ijad  heard,  slievs'ed  that  ihey  had  idl  occa^iionally 
C4irrieil  those  discounts  too  far,  and  that  this  was  the  great 
danger  to  which  such  establishments  were  exposed,  even 
wJKu  under  the  f>!>Iigation  of  paying  their  notes  in  specie, 
— it  was  surely  justiliable  in  him  to  assume  the  pus^bilitv 
of  the  Bafik  of  Kngland  having  fallen  into  the  same  error, 
under  the  circumstances  of  dinn'nished  restraint  and 
increasiHl  tem]>tation.  If  this  were  |x>ssible,  it  beeank- 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  ascertiuu,  whether  such  was,  or 
was  not,  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 

He  wishetl,  on  tlie  present  occasiim,  to  avoid  cnterinjf 
into  tlie  general  question,  and  sJiuuld  coniine  himself  to 
the  laying  a  ground  for  the  production  of  the  ))aper  for 
which  he  was  about  to  move.  It  was  well  known,  thai 
there  had  lately  been  what  was  tenuetl  over-tra<liug,  lo 
a  very  great  extent;  that,  amongst  the  variety  of  recejit 
coumiercial  sj)eculations  many  had  failed ;  and  that  tlu' 
consequence  had  been  mucli   indiviilual  calamity.     It  was 
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|al«)  generally  believed,  that  many  of  these  speculations  had 
•originatetl  in  the  facility  of  obtaining  discount  at  the 
IBank.  Th^e  had  been  nuincrou»  iiwianccft  of  men  rising 
into  sudden  affluence  and  splendour,  and  as  suddenly  falling 
,  into  bankruptcy  and  distress.  Now,  tliis  was  a  departure 
from  the  true  character  of  commerce,  and  threatened  the 
most  olaniiing  conMX|uenees;  and  if  there  wa»  any  visible, 
i>r  suppose<l,  ennneeti*m  iK-tween  such  a  state  of  things  an«l 
the  conduct  of  tlie  Kouk,  surely  tiiat  was  a  strung  ground 
for  in([uiry. 

In  this  opinion  he  was  borne  out  by  the  late  Sir  Francis 

Karing,  a  great  praetical  authority,  who,  in  his  evidence 
.'fore  theCommittw,  hail  stated,  that  *'  he  had  knoi»i»  many 
{instances  of  clerks  not  worth  100^.,  establishing  themsii-lvcs 
^BjiiB  merchantH,  and  receiving,  lunce  the  restriction,  anac^'oni- 
^BbitMlation   fVian  the  Dank,  by  di^icounting  what  were  called 
ff*}fri«id  IrilH  to  the  nmriunt  of  five  or  10,tX)(W.^     He  might 
also  tpiote  the  late  Karl  of   Liverpoora  "  Letter  to  the 
King,"  in  jsupjjort  of  the  mischief  likely  to  ensue  from  the 
creation  of  fictitious  capital;  but  he  was  aware  that  this 
would  l>e  calletl  the  language  <)f  theorists;— ^f  men  so  very 
wild  as  to  think  paper  payments  bad ; — fio  very  speculative 
aa  Ui  fancy  that  the  resumption  of  cash  pajrments  by  the 
^H^atik  would  be  a  meamire  of  ex|}edience.     It  might  be 
^Ko'gcd,  that  the  failure  of  the  late  commercial  ii{)ccidations 
^■miB  nothing  mure  than  a  slight  distemper,  wliich  carried 
its  own  cure  with  it.     It   was  true  that  the  drop8ical  swell- 
ing might  depart ;  but  did   nut  such  disteni|K;r»  tend    to 
prtHlucc  exhaustion  in  the  body  |K)litic  ?    and  wa»  not  the 
drain   of   national   capital,  thus   withdrawn    from  useful 
employment,  and  lavished   in  proiligal   and    unsuccessful 
enterjiri/.e,  to  be  lamented  ? 

The  information    for  which    he   now  formally   sought, 
coulil  lie  of  no  detriment  to  the   Bank.     The  |Kiper  had 
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hci'n  originally  communicated  to  the  Committee  by  the 
Governor,  with  an  understanding  that  it  should  not  be 
inserted  in  the  Report,  but  it  had  since  been  published  i 
an  individual  who  had  seen  it  on  the  table  of  a  director^ 
hailing  surreptiously  communicated  a  copy  to  one  of  tlw 
daily  vehicles  of  intelligence.  As  it  was,  therefore,  already 
before  the  public,  he  apjirehended  there  would  be  the  k 
difHculty  in  consenting  to  its  production. 

It  had  bet-n  urged,  that  such  production  would  l>e  pr 
judicial  to  the  Bank.  But  this  he  could  not  understand  1 
neither  could  he  believe  that  it  was  any  interference  witlr 
its  private  concerns ;  for  could  tliat  be  calletl  a  private  con- 
cern, which  went  to  alter  the  relative  value  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  property,  in  all  its  ramifications .''  If  he  were  to 
propose  to  enquire  into  the  principles  which  governed  the 
Bank  in  their  particular  discounts,  that  indeed  would  be 
an  improper  interference ;  but  when  lie  merely  asked  for  a 
scale  of  the  proportion,  which  the  whole  amount  of  dU^ 
counts  at  one  period  bore  to  the  whole  amount  at  another, 
he  did  not  see  what  fair  objection  could  be  made  to  such  a 
motion.  Without  this  paper  the  House,  in  his  opinion, 
would,  after  all,  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  great 
question  in  the  dark ;  for  the  paper  recently  presented  to  the 
House  from  the  Bank,  by  no  means  answered  the  purpoec 
he  had  in  ^-iew.  That  paper  contained  nothing  more  than 
an  account  of  the  sums  advanced  at  different  periods  by  tlw 
Bank  to  government,  on  the  application  of  the  latter.  But 
it  was  impossible  to  tiiscover  by  this,  what  the  whole  amount 
of  the  government  securities  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank 
might  be,  or  what  Avere  the  number  of  Exchequer  Bills 
which  had  been  brought  by  the  latter  into  the  market.  It 
was  essential  to  know,  not  only  how  far  they  had  gone  in 
accommodating  indivittuals,  but  what  limits  they  had  pre* 
scrilKiI  to  themsc^lves  in  accommoiiating  gtiveninient. 
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He  must  disclaim  entertaining,  what  he  feared  had  been 
imputed  to  him,  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Bank ;  nor 
could  he  think  that  any  such  spirit  was  evinced  by  a  mere 
doubt  of  their  infallibility.  The  real  enemies  of  the  Bank 
were  those  who  should  advise  them  to  resist  his  motion,  or 
who  should  attempt  to  persuade  them,  that  power  and 
compulsion  could  ever  supply  the  place  of  confidence.  The 
real  enemies  of  the  Bank  were  those  who  told  them,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  present  state  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency of  the  country  to  call  for  the  interference  of  that 
House,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  legislature.  He  concluded 
by  moving,  "  That  there  be  laid  before  the  House  a  com- 
parative scale  of  the  Commercial  Discounts  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  from  the  1st  of  January  1790,  to  the  1st  of 
January  1811,  distinguishing  each  year.'" 

The  motion  waa  supported  by  Mr.  Horner,  Mr.  Marryutt,  and  Mr. 
WUliam  Smith,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Manning  and  Mr.  A.  Haring. 
After  which,  the  House  divided.  Ayes,  23;  noes,  56,  Majority 
against  the  motion,  33. 


MR.    HORNER'S    RESOLUTIONS— REPORT    OF    THE 
BULLION    COMMITTEE. 

A%7. 

The  House  having,  on  the  6th  of  May,  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of  the  Report  which,  in  the 
h»i  session,  was  made  from  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire 
imto  the  caose  of  the  High  Price  of  Gold  Bullion,  and  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  Circulating  Medium,  and  of  the  Ex- 
changes between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  parts,  Mr.  Homer,  the 
Chairman  of  that  Committee,  concluded  an  elaborate  speech  with 
moving  the  following  Resolutions : — 

1.  "  That  the  only  money  which  can  be  legally  tendered  in  Great 
Britain,  for  any  sum  above  twelve-pence  in  the  whole,  is  made  either 
of  gold  or  silver ;  and  that  the  weight,  standard,  and  denomination. 
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at  which  any  suoh  money  ia  autlioriaed  to  pass  cuirentt  is  fixed,  under 
hU  Mi^«8ty^«  prerojBf-ative,  accordin|;  to  law.  || 

2.  "  That  since  tho  43d  y«'Br  of  the  reipn  of  Queeu  Elizabeth,  the 
Itidenturvfl  nf  his  Muje.sty'!«  Mint  huvc  uiiifuriuly  directed,  that  ail 
fiilvpr  used  ftir  cuin  bh«)t4d  cousij«i  of  J 1  «z.  2  d\tl8.  uf  6ne  ftilvrr,  sod 
18  dwtB.  of  altny  iu  each  pound  troy,  nnd  that  the  eaid  pound  Inoy 
should  be  divided  into  nixty-two  shillings,  nr  iutn  other  coins  in  that 
proportion. 

3.  "  That  since  the  flftcoDth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Gborles  I 
Second,  the  Tadentures  of  hist  Majesty 'h  Mint  have  uniformly  directr 
that  all  gold  u<9cd  for  coin  should  consist  of  11  oz.  of  pure  gold,  as 
1  o/.  of  aHoy  in  each  pound  troy ;  and  that  the  eaid  pound  tro| 
should  l>e  divided  and  coined  into  forty-four  guineas  and  one  half 
giiinea,  or  into  other  coins  in  that  proportion, 

4.  "  That  by  a  proi'lnniatiun  «f  tlif  fourth  year  of  the  rei^n  of  Kii 
Goorpe  the  First,  it  wuh  orderinl  and  directed,  that  ^ineaa,  aad  ihti 
several  other  gold  ooiiiH  therein  named,  dhould  be  uurrcnt  at  tlie 
rates  and  values  then  set  upon  them,  viz.  the  guinea  at  the  rate  of 
21^.,  nnd  other  jjold  coins  in  the  same  proportion  ;  thereby  establish- 
ing-, that  the  gold  and  silver  coina  of  the  realm  should  be  a  Irgal 
tender  in  all  money  paymetitA,  and  a  standard  measure  for  aBcertatn- 
injf  the  value  of  all  contracts  for  the  pnytiient  of  money,  in  the  relative 
proportion  of  16^^®^^^  pounds  weight  of  sterlinp  silver  to  one  pound 
of  elerliug  gold. 

5.  "  That  by  a  statute  of  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  hia 
present  Maje«ty,  subsequently  revived  and  made  perpetual  by  a  statate 
of  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  bis  relg^,  it  is  enacted,  That  no  tender  : 
payment  of  money  made  in  the  silver  coin  of  this  realm,  of  any  sc 
exceeding  the  sum  of  25/.  at  any  one  time,  aboil  be  reputed  in  law,  or 
allowed  to  be  legal  tender,  within  (treat  Britain  or  Ireland,  for  mor* 
thun  according  to  its  valu*.«  by  weight,  after  the  rate  of  6*.  2d.  for  each 
ounce  of  silver. 

(>.  "  That  by  a  proclamation  of  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  ol 
his  Majesty,  cunlinned  by  ^teveral'subsdiuunt  pmclumalioTts.  it 
ordered  and  directed,  that  if  the  weight  of  any  guinea  shall  be  Ic 
than  ^dwts.  Sgrs.,  such  guinea  shall  cease  to  be  a  legal  tender 
the  payment  of  any  mnney  within  Great  Britain  or  Ireland ;  and  lo  i 
the  same  proportion  for  any  other  gold  coin. 

7.  ''That  tiiulcr  these  lawi>  (which  constitute  the  established  policy 
111' fills  rciiliii,  ill  regard  lo  money),  no  contract  or  uuderlttkiof  lor 
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tfa»p*ywnt  of  money,  •ttpututei)  tn  be  paid  in  prmnd*  sterting,  or  in 
good  Mid  lawful  monoy  of  Oreat  Britain,  caa  be  legally  satisfied  and 
diaetMani^ed  is  pold  coin,  unless  the  cuin  rrnderfd  fhall  wiMph  in  tlic 
proportion  of  ti  |>arhi  of  Sdwtn.  Hpr».  of  eftamlard  ^td  frrr  each 
pemd  atari in|r,  upctrificd  in  tha  aaid  ««nirM>t ;  nor  in  ailvpr  coin,  for 
edinf  25/.,  ttnlew  such  coin  ahull  w«ii;h  in  th«  prnportion 
i%  ponnd  (roy  of  standard  silver  f4jr  each  pound  sterNng', 
ipcclfied  in  Ih*  ei>ntmct. 
H.  "  That  th*  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  arc  stipa' 
tinns  to  par,  on  demand,  the  ram  in  pounds  sterling,  reapcctirely 

•iftrd  in  vach  of  tht>  »«»id  ni'fes. 
•VI,  •*  That  when  it  wan  i-nwcti-d  by  the  aothnritv  of  Parliament,  that 
lef  the  proiDinenry  tkotea  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  «aiih, 
'should  for  a  time  be  suspended,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Parliament, 
that  any  alteration  whatsoever  shonld  tiikc  place  in  the  ralae  of  such 
smisiory  notes. 

'10.  *<  That  it  appears,  that  the  actual  rdue  of  the  promissory  notes 
the  Bank  of  England  (nieiisuring  such  vulueby  wci<;ht  uf  standard 
bid  and  silver  as  aforesaid,)  ha«i  been,  for  a  cnnsidernble  period  of 
p,  and  «t>]l  is,  considerably  less  than  what  is  establiabed  by  the 
rs  of  the  realm  to  be  the  legal  tender  in  payment  of  any  money 
itract  or  stipulation. 
M  11.  *'  That  the  fall  which  haj  thus  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the 
promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  that  of  the  country 
Bank  Paper  which  is  exchangeable  for  it,  has  been  occasioned  by  a  tt>o 
dbmdant  issue  of  paper  eurrency,  both  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
by  the  Country  Butikn;  and  that  this  excess  has  originated  fniiri  the 
w«at  of  that  check  and  control  on  the  issaefl  of  the  Bank  of  England* 
which  existed  before  the  muipenaion  of  cash  payments.  ' 

12.  "  That  It  appears  that  tlie  exchanges  with  foreign  parts  have,  for 
icttosidrrable  period  of  lime,  been  uufavouruhle  to  this  country,  to  an 

(tmordiuary  di-gree. 

13.  "  That,  a]ihou);h  the  adverse  circumstances  c»f  our  trade,  to- 
sther  with  tho  large  amount  of  our  military  expenditure  abn>ad,  may 

t  oootvibuted  to  render  our  exchanges  with  the  continent  of  Ruropo 

'  valkvoanble^  yet  tbe  extraordinary  degree  in  which  the  exjchaogva 

l»v«  Immi  d«pr««a»d  for  »o  long  u  period,  has  lK.*en  in  a  great  mes* 

jHTasioncd  liy  the  depreciation  which  has*  lakcu  plwe  in  the  re- 

stivn  value  of  the  currency  o(  this  country,  as  cuiuparcd  with  iht- 

money  of  foreign  countries. 
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14.  "  That  during  the  contiauanco  of  the  suvpension  of  cash  p«y' 
tncntfl,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  advert 
to  the  stiite  of  the  foreign  pxchang'es,  as  well  aa  to  the  price  of  bulliat 
with  a  view  to  ri'f^ulate  the  amount  of  their  isauen. 

15.  "  That  the  only  certain  and  ttdc^(|uate  security  to  be  pro>-ide^ 
against  an  excess  of  paper  currency,  and  for  maintainini;  the  relalii 
value  of  the  circulating-  medium  (»f  the  realni^  is  the  legal  convertiti 
hility,  upon  demaad,  of  all  paper  currency  into  lawful  coin  of 
realm. 

16.  "  That  in  order  to  revert  j^adually  to  this  security,  and  to  en- 
force meanwhile  a  due  limitation  of  the  paper  of  the  Dank  of  Eog^Iand, 
aa  well  as  of  all  the  other  Bank  paper  uf  the  country,  it  is  erpedietit 
to  amend  the  Act,  which  fluspcridK  the  cash  puymetiLs  of  the  Bank,  b] 
altering  the  time  till  which  the  f<u!<penaion  shuU  continue,  from  si 
iiKinthit  after  the  ratilicaliun  of  a  ilctinitive  treaty  of  peace>  tu  tliat  o|| 
two  years  from  the  present  time."' 

After  the  Resolutions  had  been  apposed  bv  Mr.  Rose,  and  sup]; 
by  Mr.  Uei>r}'  Thornton,  the  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  foUoviDi 
day;  when  it  was  opened  by  Mr.  Vansiltart,  who,  in  the  course  of  hit 
speech,  culled  upon  Mr.  Iluskisson,  as  a  loading  mcmher  of  the  BuUioiil 
ConiniiUee,  to  state,  in  what  sense  the  term   "depreciation,"  as  used] 
by  the  Committee,  was  to  be  understood.     When  the  right  honoar> 
able  gentleman  had  roncluded, 

.  Mr.  HusKissoN  rose.     He  began  by  declaring,  that  he| 
could  not  agree  with  the  principles  and  tipitiitnis,  niaintaine( 
\nth  such  confidence,  and  urged  with  such  ability,  in  tiio* 
luminous  and  comprehensive  sjieech  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  doMTi ;  neither  was  it  possibloj 
for  him  to  give  a  silent  vote  upon  this  important  stibjcct^il 
even  though  he  had  not  been  so  pointedly  and  personally, 
called  upon,  as  he  had  been  by  the  right  honourable  gen* 
tieman,  to  state  his  opinion  upon  it.    Tlie  manner  in  which, 
tliat  call  had  been  made  appeiu*ed   to  him  extremely  irre-, 
gular,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  uniform  practice  of  H 
that  House,  and  the  established  rules  and  forms  of  discus-, 
sion  in  the  course  of  its  proceedings.     The  rigiit  honour' 
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able  gcnlk-nian  liad  thought  proper,  in  the  miildle  of  his 
s|ieech,  to  require  of  him  a.  brief  and  summary  opinion 
upon  this  mojit  grave  and  intricate  subject,  in  order  that 
he  might  have,  in  the  concluding  part  of  it,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  upm  it  at  length.  No  gentleman,  he 
must  c(mtcad,  had  a  right  to  exfiect  an  answer  from  him 
in  such  a  way,  even  if  he  had  not  felt  it  necessary  for  him 
to  deliver  his  opinion  upon  the  subject  somewhat  more  at 
length. 

He  was  aware,  in  offering  himself  to  the  Committee,  tliat 
it  would  be  incumbent  on  him  to  revert  to  opinions  which 
had  l>een  already  much  discussed  ;  and  he  could  not  revert 
to  them  without  recurring,  at  the  same  time,  to  details 
which  lie  feared  wtjidd  appear  dry  and  uninteresting  to  the 
Committee.  It  was,  however,  necessary  for  him  to  recur 
to  those  opinions  and  arguments,  in  answer  to  the  sjieech 
rhich  had  just  been  delivered  ; — a  speech  which,  as  he 
lought,  struck  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  financial  and 
commercial  principles  established  in  the  world. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  Bul- 
lion Committee  had   made  one  of  the  lH>ldest  experiments 
that  had  ever  been  tried  on  public  credit,  and  that  they 
brought  the  country  to  the  very  brink  of  a  precipice. 
Jow,  as  for  the  part  which  he  was  to  bear  in  such  a  charge, 
be  must  say,  that  when  the  motion  was  first  made  in  that 
House,  for  the  apjKjintment  of  a  Committee  to  consider  of 
.the  high  price  of  Bullion  and  the  state  of  the  circulating 
medium,  and  of  the  exchajiges,  he  was  not  in  the  House, 
nor  even   in  town :  but   when  he  had  been  ap{x>inted  a 
iember  of  that  Committee,  it  then  became  his  duty  to 
pve  his  utmost  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
'"ject.     ^Vhcn  the  motion  was  made  in  the  House,  for  the 
apjwintincnt  of  that  Committee,  there  was  no  sort  of  oppo- 
sition to  it ;  and  when  the  Committee  was  appointed,  it  be- 
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came  their  duty  to  investigate  the  gubject  with  care,  and 
to  report  to  the  House  tlieir  coiiscientious  opinioni>  on  the 
matters  referred  to  them.  As  to  the  coRM^uenecs,  then, 
which  were  said  to  ha\e  resulted  from  the  ]nihlication  of 
that  Jle|x>ri,  those  iiuUvitluals,  suiely,  were  not  miswcrable, 
who  hiui  only  conscientiou.sly  discharged  a  duty  that  vras 
imposed  upon  them,  and  hod  come  to  tlie  best  concJu^ons 
which  they  were  able  to  do,  from  the  c^^denco  lx?fore  them. 
He  thought  it  was  hardly  fair  to  characterize  their  hon^i 
tliseharge  of  the  duty  which  the  House  had  imposed  u|)on 
them,  as  a  bohl  experiment  on  public  credit,  or  as  driving 
the  country  to  the  brink  of  a  precijiice. 

But,  in  jKjint  of  fact,  it  was  not  the  IlefK>rt  of  the 
Bullion  Committee  which  originated  the  diBcusaian.  The 
discussion  had  commenced  out  of  d(H)rs  knig  before  that 
Committee  ^^ns  ap|Kiinted ;  and  out  of  doors  the  discuriAino 
would  have  been  continued,  even  if  the  attention  of  thr- 
House  had  never  been  drawn  to  the  consideration  of  iL 
Uniler  these  circumstanccB,  then,  it  was,  he  muiit  cont 
highly  desirable  that  the  qucntion  should  be  regularly  taki 
up  by  Parliament ;  and  he  was  perfectly  convinced,  that 
there  could  be  no  subject  more  proper,  or  more  worthy  of 
discussion  in  Parliament,  than  the  state  of  the  coin  and  cur- 
rency ()f  the  realm. 

In  former  periods,  re^mrts  upon  such  subjects  had  not 
only  been  jirepared  under  the  direction,  but  publishtxl  an<l 
circulated  by  the  authority,  of  Parliament.  In  the  vear 
1G96,  wlien  the  coin  was  debasetl,  the  Lords  of  tht»  Troa- 
aury  called  on  Mr.  Lowndes,  their  secretary,  for  a  repoK 
respecting  the  state  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  couz»- 
try.  That  report  was  printed  at  the  King''s  press,  and 
circulated  ail  over  the  comitry,  and  every  one  was  in- 
vited to  the  consideration  of  it.  Ministers,  at  that  time, 
tiiought  it  nuK-h  better  to  remedy  the  existing  evil,  than 
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to  accept  of  the  fallacious  advanto^s  wliich  were  then  hcIiH 
forth  a»  derivable  from  its  continuance.  The  consequence 
was,  that  those  principles  were  fully  and  effectually  refuted, 
iirhich  were  now  jipiin  attempted  to  be  maintained^  but 
which  he  ho|x>tI  again  to  overturn  Ix'fore  he  wit  dowii ;  and 
an  effectual  renimly  was  provided  for  the  serious  cA-fl  of 
which  tlie  cuuntry  had,  at  that  time,  to  complain. 

AVith  rtti|Hrt,  then,  to  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm — he 
Id  now  confidently  call  upon  any  gentleman  who  heard 
to  deny,  if  he  could,  that  the  only  legal  tender  in  tluK 
oountry  was  gold  and  silver,  of  a  stated  fineness,  and  con- 
taining a  certain  ((uautity  of  die  precious  metals,  to  W 
••fleertained  by  weight-  This  was  the  Ktandard,  and  nm- 
fitictuating  measure,  of  all  other  commodities.  If  it  were 
admitted,  that  the  legal  tender  was  regulated  by  these  two 
Iprinciples,  then  it  followed,  diat  the  coin  of  the  realm  must 
VODBiKt  of  bullion  of  a  certain  flueness,  and  was  only  per- 
jisct  as  it  contained  a  certain  weight.  lie  would  ask,  if  it 
had  not  always  been  a  prime  object  of  |X}licy  with  the 
archs  and  legislators  of  fonnor  times,  to  presen'c  their 
undeteriorated  in  fineness,  and  nut  below  the  staiuiard 
in  weight  ? 

When  they  talked  of  prices  current,  it  was  necessary  to 
know  what  was  meant  by  the  word  price.  Price  uieunt 
nothing  but  the  relation  which  the  value  of  commodities 
bore  U)  tlie  standard.  The  weight  of  coin  had,  in  all  for- 
mer times,  in  a  great  degree,  di-tfrmined  the  value  of  money, 
as  well  in  this  as  in  other  a)iuitries.  If  proofs  of  this  were 
wanted,  he  referretl  the  sceptic  to  a  regulation  nia«le  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  iIk'  Third,  <letcnnining  the  proportion 
which  a  (luarlcm  livif  should  In^nr  to  the  weight  of  certain 
ooins.  And  this  fumwhcd  cmc  of  many  proofs,  that  the 
iiatncs  of  coins  were  given  with  a  reference  to  their  weight, 
in  gold  or  silver.     Thus,  tin*  fMuind  sterling  in  this  oountry. 
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and  the  livre  in  Fiance,  were  originally  equal  to  a  pound 
weight  of  silver ;  and  our  penny-weij^ht  also  was  equiva- 
leut  in  weight  to  one  penny  worth  of  silver. 

He  was  astonislie^i  that  tlie  right  honourable  gentleman 
should  seem  to  conceive,  that  the  sliilling  was  a  coin  which 
had  no  regidar  standard.  Weights  had  been  made,  and 
were  kept  at  the  Mint,  wliich  were  tlie  standard  weight  of 
a  shilling,  as  tfie  legal  coin  of  the  country.  The  right 
honouriible  gentleman  apiieared  not  even  to  be  aware  of 
the  provisions  made,  upon  this  head,  in  modem  acts  of  par- 
liament. The  law  of  the  land  was  so  explicit  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  he  could  not  repress  his  astonishment  when  be 
heard  the  right  honourable  gentleman  assert,  that  the  coan 
called  a  shilling  passed  ctirrent,  without  any  reference  to 
its  weight.  Could  it  be  possible,  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  act  of  the 
fourteenth  of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled,  "^  an  Act  for 
regulating  the  weigh  la  to  be  made  use  of  for  determining 
the  value  of  gold  and  silver  coins,"  the  first  provision  of 
which  act  set  forth,  what  the  weight  should  be  for  trying 
"  certain  pieces  oi'  gold  coin  called  guineas,  and  certain 
pieces  of  silver  coin  called  shillings  ?*"  It  was  only  witJi 
reference  to  their  weight  that  these  pieces  were  to  be 
taken  aw  money.  Were  they,  then,  to  be  told,  that  the  de- 
teriorated worn  out  thing  called  a  shilling — ^but  which  he 
would  only  call  a  counter— coidd  legally  pass  currentt 
without  any  reference  to  its  weight  ? 

Another  provision  in  the  act  of  the  fourteentli  of  the 
))rescnt  king  was,  that  silver  coin  was  not  a  legal  tender, 
for  any  simi  exceeding  twenty-five  pounds,  except  by  tale 
or  weight,  after  the  rate  of  53.  9.d.  tlie  ounce.  With  re- 
gard to  the  gold  coin,  by  a  proclamation  of  the  sixteenth 
of  his  present  Majesty,  it  was  ordered,  that  guineas,  being 
the  grand  medium  in  which  payments  were  made,  should 
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cettse  to  be  a  Icpil  tender,  if,  by  any  circumstance,  they 
became  so  deterioratetl  as  not  to  weigh  5  dwts.  8  grains. 
The  Privy  Council  had  it,  at  that  time,  in  conten>plutioii, 
'  to  allow  them  to  pass  current,  although  they  weighed  less, 
*oa  a  scale  of  diminished  value,  according  to  their  weight. 
'      It  hati  l>een  often  said,  that  all  money  was  merchandize ; 
but  it  might  lie  more  convenient  to  make  all  merchandise 
money.     The  jjrice  of  any  one  thing  could  only  be  deter- 
I'lmined  by  a  reference  to  some  other  commodity,  which,  by 
-common  consent  or  established  law,  was  fixed  as  a  standard. 
This  was  a  position  which  he  must  fully  allow  and  mlniit — 
-that  any  commodity  might,  in  that  way,  answer  the  pur- 
'  cpooe  of  money  and  become  n!c»ney.     The  precious  metals, 
however,  had  many  decided  advantages  in  this  respect  over 
ail  other  commodities.     He  would  not  admit  that  they  ac- 
quired their  value  entirely  from   any  amvention   or  agree- 
ment ;    but  he    thought  they   came  into  the  situation  in 
which  they  now  stood  from  possessing  intrinsic  -value.    They 
were  money  before  they  were  coined.     He  admitted  that 
they  so  far  {lartook  of  the  nature  of  other  commodities, 
that  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  them  must  increase  or 
diminish  their  value. — As  to  what  was  called  price— if  there 
were  no  paper  currency,  it  woultl    l>e  merely  the  compa- 
rison of  other  commodities  with  gold  and  silver,  considered 
aM  commodities.     When  the  price  of  either  gold  or  silver 
i»  talked  of  separately,  it  could  only  mean  with  reference 
to  the  tttlier  prLTious  metal. 

It  a[>()eared  to  him,  that  it  was  not  possible  that  there 
could  lie  any  real  excess  in  a  currency  of  gold  and  silver  ; 
and  that  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  state  a  pre- 
cise numerical  amount  of  money  which  would  Ik*  proj>er 
for  the  circulation  of  any  given  country.  If  the  gold  and 
silver  were  less  abundant,  a  certain  quantity  of  it  would  go 
farther,  in  exchange  for  other  conunodities ;  but  if  it  were 
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more  abundant,  it  wouJd  require  a  gprcater  quantity  to  pur- 
chase the  some  articles.     The  price  of  all   other  rm;uiio^ 
(lilies  would  then  rise  and  fall^  aceurding  to  the  nbundanotfi 
or  scannty  of  the  precious  metals.     When  pa]x?r,  however, 
wjis  the  curreney — and  that  paper  not  convertible  into  goUl 
or  silver — then  there  might,  indeed,  be  au  excessive  issue. 
Kven  in  Uiat  caae,  some  persons  now  contended,  that  there 
could  be  no  excess  of  issuer  of  Bank  pajier ;  and  their 
argument  was,  that  the  sup]ily  did  not  exceed  the  deofuuwi. 
It  was  said,  that  no  man  would  ask  them  for  money,  UDlee» 
he  wanted  it  to  make  use  of.     It  wan  evident,  indeed,  i\\aP 
the  individuals  afjplying    for  the   money  wanted   it ;   but 
it  was  not  evident,  that  it  was  for  the  |»ublie  good  that 
such   issues  should  be  made.     Before  the  Hestriction  msM 
was  passed,  nobody  spoke  of  the  quantity  of  notes  issued 
by  the  Bank.     That  was  a  secret  wliich   no  jierson  waifi< 
interested  in  penetrating,  when  the  pai)er  could,  at  pleacure^' 
lie  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver.     It  was  since  the  tLeMk/B^ 
tion  act  that  we  heard,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  quantity 
of  money  tliat  was  Bufllcient  to  serve  this  country  ;  and  llic 
directors  of  the  Bank  apjiearcd  to  have  got  a^  settle^  b^' 
which  they  could  gauge  the  country  with  aft  much  prvJI 
cision  OS  an  coccisi>nmn  could  take  the  contents  of  a  cask. 

Upon  this  part  of  the  question  bis  decided  opinion  was, 
that  coin  was  of  no  value,  except  with  reference  to  the 
quantity  and  fineness  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  it  eoa*^ 
tained  ;  and  that  pa|)er  was  of  no  other  value,  but  in  refer- 
ence to  the  coin  it  represented.  If  the  currency  ciH)»>iMed 
partly  of  coin  and  partly  of  paper,  the  excess  of  p«|>er)^' 
above  wbai  the  currency  would  be  if  it  were  coin,  must  be 
an  excess  of  currency,  and  naturally  tend  to  depreciation. 
It  must  be  ubvinus,  that  the  value  of  money  was  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  its  quantity.  The  value  of  a  currency  con- 
sisting of  gold  and  sdver  could  not  be  dvpredatcil.  '  1 
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If  pttpetf  thcti,  had  no  other  value  but  in  reference  to 
coin^  and  if  coin  had  none  but  in  reference  to  the  gold  and 
silver  tfhich  it  contained,  it  followed  that  the  real  value  of 
the  {laper  wb8  to  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
iver  in  the  coin  which  it  was  said  to  represent. 

In  continuation  of  his  opinion,  the  honourable  gentleman 
referr^  to  a  work  which  must,  he  said,  be  considered  as 
w>mcthing  more  than  an  ordinar\'  publication  :  heallutled  to 
the  Letter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Liver|xKil  to  the  King,  upcm 
tbe  Coin  of  the  realm.  Independently  of  the  great  ability 
which  was  manifeste<i  in  that  work,  seeing  that  it  was  pub> 
liHlMd  in  consequence  of  a  regular  inquiry  into  the  subject, 
ilcirried  with  it  the  weight  of  ufHcial  researcli,  and  might 
be  considered,  in  some  degree,  as  an  official  document. 
The  ttoble  lord  stated,  that  '^  all  commoditiefl  took  their 
price  and  value,  in  reference  to  the  cxnn&,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver,  for  which  they  could  be 
exchanged."  The  value  of  paper,  therefore,  according  to^ 
thif^  rfMrming.  must  have  fallen,  from  the  time  when  it 
would  purchase  a  larger  ({uantity  of  gold  than  it  would 
<lo  at  present.  When,  therefore,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  stated,  that  these  notes  had  a  value  in  public 
estimatioTu  different  from  their  value  tn  reference  to 
the  price  of  gold,  it  was  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
who  broached  new  doctrines,  and  such  as  were  totally  dif- 
ferent from  all  former  received  opinions  upon  this  subject. 
The  l)ank-uote  did  not  now  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  the  gold  contained  in  the  coin  that  it  did  fonnt'rlv,  and 
therefore  it  waa  depreciated. 

If  great  perplexity  and  confusion  had  been  prnducefl 
upon  this  subject,  they  had  not  lx»cn  occasioned  by  the  He- 
port  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  but  by  the  manner  in  which 
tliat  Report  had  been  handled.  That  increased  taxation, 
by  causing  a  greater  inundation  of  pR^xT,  had  a  tendency 
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to  depreciate  the  currency,  was  proljable ;  but  that  dTect 
found  a  natural  limit.  The  expenge  of  workiog  tlie  mines 
preveuttd  a  superabundant  supply  of  specie  ;  and  the  effect 
of  a  scarcity  of  it  was  to  increase  its  value,  and  cor  'Iv 

to  diminish  the  prices  of  other  commotljties.  Thr  _;  a- 
tion  contemplated  by  the  Committee  was  a  depreciation  of 
one  part  of  tl\e  ciurrency,  from  particular  causetj ;  which  de- 
preciation was  detected  by  a  eonijiarison  between  the  paper 
money,  and  the  Mint  standard  of  gold  or  silver  which  it  re- 
presented. If  the  coin  part  of  our  currency  did  not  boar 
its  due  projiortion  to  the  Mint  standard, — if,  for  exarai 
a  smaller  quantity  of  gold  was  called  a  guijiea — then 
depreciation  would  be  in  the  coin;  but,  a^  it  was 
paper  which  represented  a  smaller  quantity  of  gold  than  a 
guinea  containctl,  it  was  the  paper  which  was  depreciated. 
If  our  metallic  currency,  at  the  present  period,  were  m 
debased  as  to  occasion  a  depreciation  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  then  thi»  inequality  ci>uld  not  exist,  and  paper  woiUd 
be  a  fair  equivaleut  for  coin.  In  King  William's  rei| 
the  silver  coinage  was  depreciated  by  deba&emcnt  to 
extent  of  thirty  per  cent,  below  its  standard  value,  nod 
notes  of  the  Bank,  which  were  payable  in  silver,  n 
equally  depreciated.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  w 
was  meant  by  the  current  value  of  bank-notea.  What 
value  could  the  creditor  get  from  the  Bank  ?  The  law 
had,  indeed,  given  them  its  sanction,  and  the  ^Exchequer 
received  the  notes  at  [>ar — a  circumstance  which,  probablvi 
served  very  materially  to  sustain  them  in  circulation. 

Whilst  he  was  upon  this  part  of  the  8iibjectf  he  must 
beg  leave  to  call  tlie  attention  of  the  House  to  an  ailniiroble 
lleport,  made  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  the  yeju 
1776.  This  llejjort  very  truly  and  correctly  stated^  that  the 
regulations  of  the  Mint  having  established  the  gold  currency 
of  the  country  at  a  higher  rate,  with  respect  to  silver, than  tlie 
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market  price  of  liullinn,  it  haxl  operated  a»  a  premium  on 
the  exportation  of  silver  coin.  The  market  price  of  silver 
was  then  14  oz.  and  |th.s  for  one  ounce  of  gold ;  whereas 
the  Mint  regulation*  made  it  15  oz.  and  J^th,  for  one  ounce 
of  gold.  The  llcfiort  very  justly  went  on  to  state,  that  this 
diiference  between  the  market  price  and  the  Mint  regula- 
tions, held  out  a  temptation  to  buy  up  silver  coin  with 
gold,  for  the  purpose  of  ex^iortation — an  e%il  which  the 
Report  stated  to  require  the  interference  of  the  legislature. 
The  remedy  was  found  in  the  restoration  of  the  relative 
Mint  value  of  silver  as  compared  with  gold,  to  the  exact 
proportion  which  it  bore  in  the  market.  The  con»eq\jencc 
WAS,  that  the  exportation  c»f  bullion  ceased,  and  the  fnll  of 
one  farthing  in  the  value  of  Louis  d'Ors  at  Parij*,  had  hiid 
the  efFec't  of  bringing  that  coin  in  abundance  into  thi^  cuuu. 
try.  I ^nit|ua I  currencies,  therefore, could  nut,  hecontended, 
exist  at  the  wme  time ;  as  the  perfect  jwirt  would  speedily 
disappear,  and  the  debased  portion  alone  remain. 

But  then  it  was  said,  that  to  alter  the  system  would  Ix* 
to  encourage  fraud  and  perjury.  Why  !  they  all  know  that 
the  laws  on  the  subject  were  of  no  avail ;  and  he  ttiought 
the  existence  of  the  law  at  present  in  force,  went  to  eni 
4$0tirage  fraiul  and  |>erjurj'.  The  honourable  gentleman 
tlien  cited  an  Act  of  the  year  ITT*,  against  clipping  the 
coin  of  the  realm,  which  sp)kc  of  the  new  coin  as  being 
constantly  nfclte<l  down ;  an<l  he  added,  that  the  practice 
seemed  likely  to  continue,  while  piec^*  of  the  same  deno- 
mination were  different  in  value,  and  those  which  were 
under  weight  were  allowed  to  pass  fur  as  much  a«  the  others. 
He  would  ask,  if  this  was  not  now  the  case  I* 

It  was,  he  said,  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  any  law  could 
prevent  the  exf>orta,tion  <if  guineas,  when  by  exyxirting 
them  A  proftt  of  twenty- five  per  cent,  could  be  obtaine<l- 
To  establish  this  fact  more  clearly,  he  would  call  the  atten> 
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tion  of  the  House  to  the  circumstance  of  the  advancing  the 
value,  or  ratlier — as  to  advance  the  value  was  impossible, — 
the  making  the  dollar  pass  for  5s,  6d.  instead  of  5«.  Its 
intrinsic  value  was  4«.  Gd.,  and  the  advancing  its  denomi- 
nation was  indirectly  raising  the  denomination  of  the  coin 
of  the  realm.  If  ministers  had  raised  the  seven-shilling 
piece  to  nine  shillings,  it  would  have  come  near  the  true 
proportion  to  the  present  value  of  a  guinea-  And  how  wfl^^fl 
it,  then,  to  be  said  to  be  the  same  aliquot  part  of  a  coB^™ 
which  hy  law  was  worth  only  twenty -one  shillings  ? 

It  would  be  urged,  that  any  argiuuent  drawn  from  dollars 
could  not  hold  ;  seeing  that  they  were  not  the  regular  coin 
of  the  realm.  They  niight  not,  indeed,  be  a  legal  tend^a*; 
biit  was  there  any  man  who  would  hesitate  to  give  notes  for 
dollars  ?  If  a  foreigner  were  to  ask,  what  was  the  money 
of  England  ?  he  would  be  answered,  that  a  pound  of  (diver 
was  coined  into  sixty -two  shilliiigH,  and  a  pound  of  gold 
into  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half.  If  he  were  told,  thai 
the  silver  was  to  the  gold  as  fifteen  and  a  fraction  to  one^ 
and  that,  in  addition  to  the  means  taken  by  other  nations  to 
secure  tlie  value  of  their  mmiey,  it  need  never  be  taken 
but  by  weight,  tJie  foreigner  would  say,  that  it  was  secured 
by  an  perfect  a  system  as  could  be  devised^  But  if,  going 
a  little  further,  he  was  told  that  a  foreign  piece  worth 
4>».  6(i.  passed  in  England  for  5s.  6rf.,  he  would  say,  "  Hov 
can  this  bear  a  proper  proportion  to  your  shillings  ?" 
There  was  but  one  answer,  **^  Our  silver  coin  is  so  degraded, 
that  our  shillings  are  not  worth  more  than  ninepence  each ; 
and  so  they  bear  a  fair  proportion  to  the  dollar.*"  The 
foreigner  would  reply,  **  But  how  can  your  silver  bear  its 
proper  projiortion  to  your  gold  ?*"  In  answer  to  tliis  be 
nmst  be  told,  ''  All  our  gold  has  been  sold ;  so  we  make 
uae  of  a  substitute,  and  that  substitute  bears  a  ver}'  good 
projiortion  to  our  ninepenny  shillings." 
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Under  the  present  circumstances,  a  premium  uas  vir- 
tually ofFeretl  by  G()%'ernmeiit  on  exjjortation,  as  distinctly 
as  if  they  oflTerwl  a  Iwunty  of  twenty -five  per  cent,  on 
sending  the  ^Id  out  of  the  country.  Four  dollars  Avere 
made  equal  to  a  guinea  and  a  shilling;  but  the  metallic 
iralue  of  a  guinea  was  actually  equal  to  the  purchase  of  five 
dollars,  and  something  more.  Suppose  a  case :  an  English 
merchant  is  indebted  five  hundred  pounds  tu  a  merchant  in 
Amsterdam.  His  course  i«  to  purchase  a  bill  of  exchanj^e, 
which  will  buy  a  hundred  ounces  of  gold  in  Amsterdam. 
But  some  foreign  Jew,  one  of  those  who  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  ex|K>rting  gold,  encouragc<l  to  the  j)ractice  of 
fraud  and  perjury  by  the  very  nature  of  the  law,  finding 
that  for  twenty-one  shillings  he  can  buy  a  guinea  in 
London,  sets  about  purcha.sing  five  hundred  {wiinds"" 
worth,  and  semis  them  off.  That  quantity  of  g\iineas  will 
Ix"  eiiufll  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  ounces  of  gold  in  Am- 
sterdam ;  and  after  the  hundretl  ounces  are  discharged, 
the  thirty  will  remain  in  Holland,  an  actual  premium  as 
against  this  country.  He  would  read  to  the  Committee  a 
few  extracts  from  a  corresjmndence  Ix'tween  an  individual 
at  Paris  and  a  person  in  the  gold  traffic  in  tliis  country. 
The  names  of  the  parties  he  wa.^  not  at  liberty  to  mention. 
The  letters  to  which  he  alluded  stated,  that  the  latter  had 
succeeded  in  purchasing  for  Ids  correspondent,  at  different 
times,  the  sums  of  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
4tine,  and  of  five  thousan<l  guineas,  which  he  had  shipped  ; 
mnd  that  the  charges  wereone-half  per  cent,  for  commission, 
and  another  half  per  cent,  for  guaranteeing  the  bills.  The 
balance  of  trade  could  not  possibly  account  for  such  a  state 
of  things. 

In  the  reign  of  King  William,  alxnit  the  )'earl696,th 
Yalue  of  the  guinea,  compared  to  the  debased  silver ' 
of  that  period,  was  twenty-five  or  tw«ity^x  shil 
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the  gold  was  permitted  to  pass  at  its  intrinsic  worth  ;  md, 
notwithstanding  the  then  unfavourable  state  «)f  the  tx- 
changes,  it  never  disappeared.  The  late  Cari  of  Lhreipool 
had  observt^  in  his  publication,  that  if  the  gold  coin  «t 
that  period!  had  not  been  suffered  to  pa;ss  at  it^i  tieAoff 
value,  il  would  doubtlcKs  have  been  all  niolteil  down.  Asd 
it  was  certainly  well  worthy  of  consideration,  what 
have  been  the  financial  difficultieH  »if  this  cuuDtry*  at 
period  engaged  in  exertions  scarcely  less  arcluouit  tiian 
of  the  present  moment,  and  what  might  have  been  the  fatec/ 
the  liberties  we  now  enjoyed,  if  this  wise  pmoeeding  JukI  osft 
iKX'n  adopted.  lie  was,  inileed,  well  aware  bowr  dtfEcMlt  it 
would  be,  if  the  gtild  and  hank-note  were  admitted  to  m 
equal  competition,  for  gentlemen  to  support  any  loiogrr  ike 
aaaertion,  that  the  paper  was  not  depreciated.  He  well  knt9 
what  would  then  become  of  that  *'  current  value''  tfd 
*'  public  estimation,'^  by  which  the  advocates  of  rvstrictiao 
endeavoure<i  to  support  their  argument — a  current  rtiat 
and  a  public  estinmtion  which  were,  in  fact^  derived  fmK 
from  the  rigoroiis  prohibitions  of  penal  enactntcnt^i. 

Was  this,  then,  a  pro|x?r  state  for  the  currency  of  At 
country  to  be  in  ?  Was  it  one  in  which  it  -was  the  dntjrif 
porliometit  to  suffer  it  to  remain  ?  The  fact  wa»  noAt- 
niable,  that  guineas  were  sold  in  every  street.  Thrni- 
dence  of  a  re.spectable  goldsmith  proved  that  he  had  cvot 
day  applications,  relative  to  the  sale  and  purdaMe  tf 
guineas.  Yet  still  it  was  maintainetl  by  the  rtsht  h^ 
nourable  gentlenian,  that  p&\Hir  was  not  depreciihrf 
in  public  estimation.  If  paper  was  austained  at  «U  ii 
pidilic  estimation,  it  must  be  by  a  support  growioir  ovt 
of  terntr — by  an  estimation  growing,  at  that  nwHir**! 
out  of  a  pendini;  judgment.  If  this  were  once  set- 
tled, public  estimation  would  soon  shew  what  it  nafl^ 
was.     In  every  part  of  the  country >  there  were  alfCi^ 
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Uiitler  the  present  circumstances,  a  pivmium  wasi  vir- 
tually offered  by  Governtnejit  on  ex]x>rtation,  as  distinctly 
as  if  they  offered  a  l»imty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on 
sentling  the  gold  out  of  the  c«3untr\'.  Four  dollars  were 
made  equal  to  a  guinea  and  a  shilling ;  hut  the  metallic 
value  of  a  guinea  was  actually  e<|ual  to  the  purchase  of  five 
dollars,  and  something  more.  Suppose  a  case :  an  English 
merchant  is  indebted  five  hundred  pounds  to  a  merchant  in 
Amsterdam.  His  cotirse  is  to  purchase  a  bill  of  e\chun<Te, 
which  will  buy  a  hundred  ounces  of  gold  in  Amsterduui. 
But  wime  foreign  Jew,  one  of  those  who  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  exporting  gold,  encouraged  to  the  practice  of 
fraud  and  perjury  by  the  very  nature  of  the  law,  finding 
that  for  twenty-one  shillings  he  cau  buy  a  guinea  in 
London,  sets  about  purcha-Mng  five  hundred  ]x>unds^ 
worth,  and  sends  them  oft".  That  cpiantity  of  guineas  will 
be  equal  to  one  hundretl  and  thirty  ounces  of  gold  in  Am- 
stenlam  ;  and  after  the  hundred  ounces  are  discharged, 
the  thirty  will  remain  in  Holland,  an  actual  premium  as 
against  this  country.  He  would  read  to  the  Committee  a 
few  extracts  from  a  corresjKwdeiice  between  an  individtial 
at  Paris  and  a  penson  in  the  gold  traffic  in  this  country. 
The  names  of  the  parties  he  was  not  at  lilnrty  to  mention. 
The  letters  to  which  he  alluded  stated,  that  the  latter  had 
succeeded  in  purchasing  tor  his  correspondent,  at  difi'erent 
dmes,  the  sums  of  ten  thousand  eight  hundrwl  and  twenty- 
nine,  and  of  five  thousand  guineas,  which  ho  had  shipj>cd  ; 
and  that  the  charges  were  ono-half  per  cent,  for  coumnssion, 
and  another  half  per  cent,  for  guaranteeing  the  bills.  The 
balance  of  tra<le  coukl  not  po.ssibly  account  for  such  a  state 
of  things. 

In  the  reign  of  King  William,  about  the  year  lG9<i,  the  real 
value  of  the  guinea,  cximparcd  to  the  debased  silver  currency 
of  that  period,  was  twenty-five  or  twenty -six  shillings,  but 
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when  they  talked  of  an  abstract  standard,  he  would  ask — 
did  any  one  of  thein  ever  hear  of  an  abstract  payment,  or 
of  an  abstract  dinner?  Most  of  these  gentlemen  on  the 
side  of  the  abstract  standard  were  in  the  ser\ice  of  Govern- 
ment, and  it  would  be  worth  their  while  to  consider,  .how 
they  would  be  iwitisfied  with  an  abstract  pa^-nient  of  their 
salaries.  It  was  absurd  to  talk  of  payment  in  any  other 
manner  than  by  the  coin  of  the  country.  But  the  reason- 
ing of  these  gentlemen  was  not  always  so  decidedly  in 
favour  of  their  own  })rinciples  :  they  were  obliged  to  admits 
that  if  the  currency  was  compared  with  what  wa.s  called  the 
standard,  it  would  appear  to  be  depreciated  ;  and  from  the 
consequences  of  this  admission  they  endeavoured  to  escape, 
by  saying,  that  it  was  a  virtual,  and  not  a  real  depreciation. 
This  distinction  was  of  the  same  school  with  the  abptract 
payment.  Aware,  however,  of  the  inconvenience  of  pro- 
ceeiiing  without  a  standard,  they  found  one,  which  they 
thought  would  answer  their  purpose ;  this  was  the  interest 
of  SSL  6s.  Sd.  three  per  cent.  stiKk.  This  new  doctrine  of 
the  standard  ammmted  simply  to  this — that  whenever  an 
increa.se  should  take  place  in  the  gold  and  silver  of  any 
country,  with  reference  to  other  commodities,  be  the  cause 
of  that  increase  what  it  would,  the  Bank  should  be  em- 
powered to  issue  a  quantity  of  paper,  not  convertible  into 
cash,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  proportion.  In 
order  to  shew  what  this  standard  was— in  order  to  prove 
that  at  best  it  was  nothing  but  an  ingenious  deception — 
he  would  ask  one  cjuestion,  and  that  Avas, — whether  such  n 
definition  would  not  adaj»t  itself  to  any  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  howei-er  extreme  ?  If  such  a  principle  was  to 
be  avowed,  the  sooner  it  was  done  the  better ;  for  then 
every  man  would  know  in  what  situation  he  stood,  and 
be  prepared  to  expect,  that  in  case  a  depreciation  should 
occur,  that  depreciation  woidd  be  remedied  by  an  issue  of 
another  description, 
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But  hero  he  could  not  help  asking,  though  the  price  of 
gold  was  ao  eocreased,  was  there  siucii  a  great  scarcity  of  the 
article  ?  Where  were  the  proofs  of  this  scarcity  ?  He  was 
aware  of  none;  but  of  thin  he  was  confident,  that  where 
goid  was  scarce,  other  couiiTKKiities  must  become  cheap. 
Would  gentlemen  try  the  quention  by  this  test  ?  Was  it 
the  fact,  that  other  commodities  had  become  cheap  ?  But 
if  they  wei-e  to  entrust  to  tlie  Bank,  this  fearful  discretion 
of  countervailing  the  efffcti»  of  the  rii^?  of  the  price  of  gold 
and  silver,  he  thought  that  then  the  best  criterion  of  the 
required  standard  would  be  found  in  taking  the  average 
price  of  corn  for  a  given  periotl,  jointly  with  the  average 
value  cf  labour.  Here  he  read  a  statement  of  the  average 
prices  of  wheat,  imported  for  the  fourteen  years  since  the 
Bank  restriction  in  1797.  Throughout  this  periotl,  the 
progressive  rise  in  the  average  |jrice  of  wheat  at  stated 
periods,  proved  the  gradual  depression  of  our  domestic 
curxency. 

And^here  he  must  be  permitted  to  notice,  in  passing, a  very 
extraordinary  statement  made  by  a  right  honourable  gentle- 
man* who  spoke  before  him  in  the  debate, — a  statement 
not  more  singular  in  its  nature,  than  contradictorv  in  itself, 
and  wholly  subversive  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  madr. 
In  his  endeavour  to  account  for  the  rise  of  the  value  of  all 
articles  in  this  country,  witliout  reference  to  a  depreciation 
of  the  existing  currency,  that  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  adverted  to  France,  and  to  the  apparent  rise  of  jjrice.s, 
which  liad,  according  to  Ids  assertion,  taken  place  in  tliat 
country.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  contended, 
that  the  price  of  labour  was  dearer  in  France  than  it  was 
in  Kogland  during  die  last  year  ;  and  thence  he  inferred, 
that  gold  was  chea|)er  in  France,  than  it  was  in  this  ctnintry. 
Now,  granting  all  tliis  to  the  right  hunourable  gentleman, 
he  would  ask  him,  how  he  could  reconcile  such  a  statement 
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wnth  the  fact  admitted  on  all  i>m»ils,  that  there  was  a  protii 
of  twenty  per  cent,  made  by  the  exportation  of  gold  to 
France  ? 

It  wan  by  no  means  his  intention  to  insimtate,  that  the 
power  to  which  he  had  alluded,  of  enlarging  or  abridging 
the  circulation  of  the  country,  could  be  vested  in  men  who 
would  use  it  with  more  prudence  and  wisdom  than  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  England  would  do  :  but  it  was  his  duty, 
as  a  memlKT  of  parliament,  to  look  upon  tlieir  present  privi- 
leges as  power — na  a  thing  capable,  in  other  hands,  and  in 
other  times,  of  being  turned  into  |K>litical  jiower.  It  might 
not  be  the  intention — perhaps  it  was  not  at  all  the  intention 
— of  theindividuulii  alluded  to,  to  use  their  influence  in  that 
way ;  but  it  was  right  to  look  to  what  might  happen  at  a 
future  day.  The  directors,  in  the  present  instance,  had 
two  interests.  It  was  their  duly  to  promote  the  profits  of 
the  proprietors,  and  they  alsfj  owetl  a  duty  to  the  public. 
The  directors  themselves  were  not  among  the  principal 
holders  of  stock  ;  and  probably  no  ^-iew  of  their  own 
profit  was  concerned  in  their  late  issues,  but  they  must 
consult  tlie  general  profits  of  the  institutioD. 

There  was  striking  injustice  in  lowering  the  value  of  the 
circuhition  by  excessive  issues.  Suj)pose  an  agreement 
was  made  to  pay  a  certain  quantity  of  cloth  or  com  at  a 
certain  time,  was  the  creditor  to  be  told,  that  late  events 
had  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  satisfied  wit 
a  part  of  his  cloth  or  his  com  ?  Would  he  think 
justly  dealt  with  by  beiug  told  of  the  ex]}ense»  of  the 
in  Portugal,  or  of  any  other  extrinsic  drain  on  his  debtor? 
If  any  reference  to  time  was  allowed,  the  spirit  of  money 
payments  was  entirely  gone.  So  long  aa  the  paper  was 
convertible  into  specie,  so  long  the  evil  of  the  issue  might 
correct  itself;  but  with  the  non-convertibility,  the  evil 
became  increased  and  menacing  hourlv. 
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It  was  said,  that  the  iadustrious  classes  w«rr  l)enefitc(tby 
iJje  issue ;  but  if  they  were,  it  was  at  the  ex^xMitie  of  ihote 
clasees  who  promoted  and  sustaitied  the  industry  of  the 
country.  If  it  were  once  a  generally  ivceived  notion,  that  the 
stimdard  of  pnyment  wan  to  be  varieil  by  time  and  eircura- 
ataaoM,  the  nature  and  fonn  of  contracts  must  hv  eHseutialiy 
altered.  Contracts  would  l>e  niadts  as  they  were  onct  before 
made,  with  referent**?  to  thiihe  clianges.  There  were  in  ihe 
law  lxx>ks,  instamt'S  of  t-ontrat'ts,  wlu-re  it  was  af^t-ed,  that 
if  the  currency  was  chanf^ed  in  any  manner,  or — what  was 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  present  time— if  foreign  coin 
was  brouj^ht  into  the  kingdom  and  s>uH"cred  to  be  current 
at  u  higher  rate  than  the  former  metbitni,  {wyment  should 
he  made  by  weight,  and  not  in  coin. 

It  had  been  said,  in  allutdon  to  what  were  already  kimwn 
to  be  his  sentiments  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  systeni 
of  credit.  No  such  thing  !  No  man  could  be  more  anxious 
than  he  wa-^  to  see  the  commercial  credit  of  the  country 
establishe<i  on  its  projHT  basis,  or  the  jMiper  currency  carried 
further ;  for  a*  long  as  pajK-r  wa^s  convertible  into  coin,  he 
thought  it  the  best  mediiun  of  circulation  in  a  country  like 
this. 

And  here  he  fell  it  Jieccssary  to  obser>'e,  that  there  were 
two  kinds  of  banks ;  the  one,  such  as  those  of  the  continent, 
nerdy  banks  of  deposit,  the  other  banks  of  discount. 
Now,  the  Bank  of  England,  when  its  paj>er  was  convertible 
into  coin,  combined  all  the  advantages  of  the  deposit  an<l 
discount  Imnks  together.  Helo»»kcd  u|m)h  it  as  the  most  jier- 
f«ct model  that  had  hitherto  been  discovered;  and  thought 
that,  a«  long  as  it  served  its  proper  purpose,  it  niu.st  be 
of  the  greatest  fKissible  service  to  the  cotunuuiity  at  large. 
But,  when  it  cunte  to  Ix- restrained  in  its  ca^h  |>uyments,  he 
could  not  admit  tliat  there  wait  the  same  state  of  security 
or  of  advantage  to  the  public. 
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With  respect  to  what  had  fallen  from  his  right  honour- 
able friend^*  res|}ecting   the  injury  likely   to  result  froni^ 
certain    statements   in  a  ]>nhHcati<in  of    his,  as  his  ri^l 
honourable  friend  aequittetl  him  of  every  culpable  inter 
tion,  it  wouUl  not  be  necessarv  for  him  to  enter  into  an] 
vindication  of  his  motives.     But  when  his  right  honourablf 
friend  spoke  of  some  of  the  passages  in  that  pamphlet 
having  a  tendency   to  degrade  the  national  character,  hi 
thought  that  his  right  honourable  friend  was  bound  in  can-1 
dour  to  have  pointed  out  those  passages  which  struck  hii 
in   so  objectionable  a  point  of  view.     This,  however,  h.4 
would  say,  unwilling  though  he  was  to  provoke  such 
charge — that  if  such  a  currency  as  ours  could  be  made  a' 
legal  tender,  without  reference  to  a  fixed  standard,  it  would 
amount  to  a  breach  of  the  public  faith.     He  had  also  been^ 
censured  for  compiring  the  principles  of  the  present  direcJ^ 
tion  of  the  Bank  to  those  of  the  Mississippi   scheme.     B\ 
on  looking  at  Mr.  Law's  express  words,  he  found  thai 
famous  projector  saying,  that  "  as  long  as  the  Bank  con- 
tinued to  issue  what  was  required  only  on  real  transactions 
and  took  back  all  that  was  brought  back,  there  could  be  ndl 
exoesH,    because  few  people  were   fond  of   keeping  mor 
money  by  them  than  they  wanted  at  the  time."   The  Hous 
would  observe  the  similarity  of  these  expressions  to  tf 
words  of  the  directors,  who  were  examined  before  the  Bi 
lion   Committee.      A    right   honourable    gentleman 
objectetl  to  the  first  statement  of  the  Report,  that  the  pried' 
of  gold  in  1810  had  been  as  high  as  4/.  10s. ;  and  the  Bank 
purchases  were  quoted  as  a  proof,  that  it  never  had  risen 
above  4/.     True,  the  Bank  always  refused  to  buy  goldn 
when  it  was  higher;  but  the  evidence  of  both  Mr.  Mer!<* 
and  Mr.  Goldsmid,  proved  that  gold  had  even  risen  higher^-J 
than  4/.  10*.  an  ounce.     He  must  now  vindicate  the  coik' 
•  Mr.  Rose. 
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of  the  Committee,  fruni  what  he  could  not  but  con- 

ler  as  an  extremtly  severe  reflection  on  the  spirit  of  their 

lings.     The  same  right  honourable  gentleman  had 

jmplained,  that  tlie  directors   were  not  in  all  instances 

repared  for  the  questions  put  to  them,  and  he  seemed  to 

inuate  as  if  the  Conunittee  had  taken  them  by  surprise  ; 

so  far  from  that  being  the  case,  he  would  assert,  in  the 

lost  po&itive  manner,  that  ample  time  was  given  them  for 

je  consideration   of  every   question  ;  and  that   in    cases 

Inhere  the  difficulty  was  in  any  degree  perplexing,  they 

were  permitted  to  take  the  questions  away  in  writing,  and 

r«nswer  them  at  some  future  time. 

Thus  much  he  liad  thought  it  right  to  state,  in  justice 
the  Committee.     With  regard  to  the  question  itself,  he 
>ns]dered  it  quite  imposnible  that  things  should  continue 
ujch  longer  in  their  present  stale.     Until  something  eff'ec- 
was  done  to  bring  back  the  currency  to  its  standard, 
exportation  of  gold  would  go  on,  in  spite  of  ail  the 
iws  which  they  might  devise  to  confine  it  to  thin  country, 
por  himself,  he  should  l>e  ready  to  support  his  Majesty^s 
iinista:s  in  any  measures  which  they  might  pnip^se  for 
that  purpose,  if  they  could  state  one  solitary  authority  that 
Htbe  experiment  would  l)e  effectual.     And  here  he  must  beg 
H|eave  to  ask  the  right  honourable  gentlemen  oppriMtc^  what 
^■t  wa&  they  considered  as  the  crit^ion  of  the  depreciation 
of  paper  ?     Was  it  not  the  difference  between  the  price  of 
Kthc  currency  and  the  standard  value  of  the  coin  ?     If  any 
^■lonourable  gentleman,  in  commenting  upon  such  a  state  of 
^P^ltrrency  as  now  existed  in  this  country,  as  the  currency  of 
any  foreign  nation,  hat!  advanced  the  arguments  and  state- 
ments  which   the  Committee   had  heard  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion,  every  honotiruble  member  would  have  held 
up  his  hands  in  token  of  surprise,  at  hearing  it  gravely 
asserted,  that,  while  tiie  exchanges  were  as  low  as  twenty- 
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Hve  per  cciit.,  ami  persons  were  under   prosecution  fo 
buying  up  the  coin  at  a  price  higher  than  its  denominatif 
there  was  no  depreciatitm  of  the  currency  in  such  a  nation. 
It  was  his  opinion,  that  there  was  no  symptom  of  a  depre-;] 
ciation  of  I'lUTcury  in  any  country,  M'hich  did  not  at  present] 
exist  in  some  degree  in  this.   He  would  confidently  put  it  trf'j 
any  practical  man  to  say,  whether  it  was  not  so  ? 

In  illustration  of  this  point,  he  could  refer  to  a  very 
instance,  wliich  was  yet  scarcely  known  to  the  public  in  thi 
country.    He  meant  the  measure  resorted  to  by  the  govenu*! 
ment  of  Austria,  for  the  liquidation  of  its  debt.     The  ediirfj 
issued  on  the  su!>ject  by  a  beneticent  sovereign  must  ha\ 
proceeded  from  dire  necessity ;  and  every  thing  connecti 
with  it,  and  the  circumstances  of  its  publication,shewetl  ths 
it  liati  been  resorted  to  with  pain  and  regret,  and  tJiat  every' 
care  lutil  been  taken  to  reniler  a  measure,  which  amuuntedl^J 
to  a  breach  of  [rnbtic  faitii,  as  little  injurious  as  possibk 
The  edict  he  alluded  to  was  that  issued  by  the  Kmper 
of  Austria,  for  reducing  the  public  debt  of  tliat  countrj 
to   the  extent  of  four-fifths.     By    this  edict  it   was    pnM 
vided,  that  for  every  five  hundred  florinsdue,  one  hundred 
eiiould  l>e  paid  to  licjuidatc  the  tlebt.     To  the  edict,  howJ 
ever,  was  apix-nded  a  table,    which    had    been   carefullyC 
prepared,   slicwing  the  rates  at   which  the  siima  tlue,  oi 
transactions  between  individuals,  shooild  be  bquidatedi  it 
which  rates  allowance  was  made  for  the  depreciation  of  tl 
currency  at  the  time  of  the  contract.     'J'hese  proportitJi 
hatl  been  arranged  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  so  that  debt^J 
contracted  on  or  before  the  lat  of  January  1809*  were 
be  discharged  at  the  rate  of  llK)  for  every  10.S  florin** :  Tl 
February,  it  continued  lOy ;  in  March,  it  was  105;  «i 
soon  till  IBll,  when  it  was  100  for  500  florins.     Coul< 
any  man  doubt  that  this  measure,  severe  as  it  «a.s  hi 
a  tendency    to   lower  prices  generally,  to   raise    the  ex- 
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gC)  and  to  evjiialize  tin-  market  and  the  Mint  prices  of 
lioo  ? 

No  man  who  reBecteti  upon  this  case,  and  considered 
hat  had  taken  plA(^  in  this  country,  could  possibly  doubt 
t  tlif  currency  was  depreciatetl.  Under  sudi  circuui- 
066)  then)  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  consider 
riously  of  some  remedy.  He  hoped  and  trusted  that  the 
k  had  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  bullion  in  htore ; 
d  this  hope  he  fnlertained,  not  upon  idle  conjecture,  but 
upon  gixxl  gruxindti.  It  had  been  stated  before  the  Com- 
ittee  of  the  Ltrrdii,  in  February  1797,  that  if  the  drain 
m  the  Hank  had  continued  for  a  month,  equal  to  what 
had  been  during  the  precetliug  week,  ujmn  the  average ; 
(IT  if  it  had  continued  for  a  ningle  week,  on  the  average  of 
the  two  precetling  days  ^he  sttx'k  of  bullion  would  not 
ve  been  reduced  as  low  a.s  it  had  l>ccn  in  17852.  Besides, 
October  1797,  the  Bank  having,  oo  doubt,  made  large 
purchases  of  bullion  during  the  interval,  commmiicated  to 
arliaraent,  that  it  \Mi»  prvjiared  to  resume  cash  |iaynients. 
e  could  not  lie  persuadc-d,  therefore,  that  the  I^ank  iiad  not 
present  a  conwderable  stock  of  bullion.  And  though 
e  Bank  had  not  regulated  its  conduct  with  a  view  t*j  its 
ofits,  it  was  nevertheless  obvious  tlmt  it  enjoyed  large 
fits;  and  when  he  hxiked  to  tliose  profit^,  he  thought 
ey  aifonled  to  it  the  means  of  re-opening  its  cash  pay- 
ttt.  In  the  HUggestioDs  which  he  had  })ublished  iijion 
subject,  he  liad  not  dealt  out  any  hard  measure  to 
^e  Bank.  lie  was  aware,  tliat,  by  the  restriction,  it  hml 
been  enabled  to  enlarge  its  issues,  whilst  the  susyien.'don  of 
cash  payments  rendered  it  unnecessar}'  for  it  to  keep  coii- 
ntly  in  its  coffers  u  large  deposit  of  unproductive  capital 
meet  the  deniands  for  specie,  which  every  bank  of  dis- 
count was  cuni|xlled  to  keep  always  ready.  Was  it^  then, 
too  much  to  e\{>ect,  that  tlie  Bank  should  provide  bullion 
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even  at  its  present  price,  when,  considering  the  large 
it  had  made,  that  operation  would  not  place  it  in  a 
situation  tlian  it  would  have  been  in,  if  no  restriction  hi 
taken  place  ?     The  restriction  was  intended  to  protect  thi 
Bank  from  the  tlrain  of  specie  to  which  it  had  been  ex] 
in  1797,  and  to  secure  the  pubhc  against  all  the  ill  cob 
sequences  of  suiipcnding  payments  generally,  if  that  di 
had  been  suiFered  to  proceed.     That  was  the  sjieciiic  obji 
of  the  measure,  and  not  any  regard  for  the  principles  and 
opinions  whicli  had  lately  been  broached  upon  this  subjt 
When  the  Bank,  by  means  of  the  restriction,  had 
enabled  to  nuike  extra  profits,  it  certainly  could  not  be 
much   to  call   ujjou  the   directors   to  take   the   nect 
measures  to  place  themselves  in  a  situation  to  resume  the 
paymentii.     The  Ho»ise,    therefore,  was   Iniund    to  adof 
some  specific  remedy,  and  not  content  itself  with  a  declarii 
tion,  that  it  was  expedient  that  ca«h  {payments  should 
resumed  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit.     If  tl 
present  system   were  to  be  continued,  it  would  be  cruc 
towards  the   Bank,   it  would  be   worne  than  cruel   to  lh« 
public,  to  compel  them  to  return  to  cash   payments  six 
months  after  the  ratification  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace^i 
with  all  the  aggravated  difficulties  of  procuring  bullion, 
the  advanced  price  to  which  it  must  unavotilably  rise 

Much  had  been  said  of  the  erroneous  views  entertauiejJ 
by  the  Bullion  Committee  ;  but  all  he  should  say  was,  thail 
if  he  was  in  error  in  the  sentiments  which  he  had  venturedj 
to  deliver  upon  this  subject,  it  was   an  error   which  be 
shared  in  common  with  Lord  Burleigh,  with  Lord  Bacon* 
with   Mr.  Locke,  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton.     If  he    was  in 
error,  he  was  in  error  with  Mr.  Pitt.     If  gentlemen  wouldj 
refer  to  the  debates  in  1797  and  179H,  on  the  jioUcv  and 
expediency  of   the  original  Bank    Restriction    act,    they] 
would  find,  that  when  the  injurious  consequences  likely  to 
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flow  fVom  it  had  been  stated  by  members  on  the  opposite 
sfdfe  of  the  House,  it   had  been  admitted  by   Mr.  Pitt, 
whilst  he  denied  the  probability  of  the  result  foretold,  that 
if  the  effect  of  the  measure  should  be  to  produce  a  differ- 
ence between  the  price  of  the  currency  and  the  standard  coin, 
it  ought  not  to  be  adopted.     If  he  were  wrong,  then,  he 
#88  wrong  in  conjunction  with  high  authorities ;  and  if  the 
right  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  were  right,  they  were 
80  with  Mr.  Law  and  Mr.  Lowndes.*     The  report  of  this 
latter  gentleman  to  the  Treasury  he  earnestly  intreated 
every  honourable  member  to  read,  before  he  gave  a  vote 
upon  this  question.     That  report  stated,  that  silver  had 
r&en  to  6«.  5d.  per  ounce :  but  it  also  stated,  that  a  similar 
rise  had  taken  place  at  Amsterdam.     The  exchange  was 
then  as  low  as  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  and  then,  as  now,  the 
depression  was  ascribetl,   not  to  depreciation,    but  to  a 
scarcity  of  currency.     Mr.  Lowndes  recommended  to  the 
Treasury  to  raise  the  crown  to  6s.' Sd.,  the  shilling  to 
la.  Srf.,  and  to  issue  shillings  having  only  three-fourths  of 
the  standard.     Then,  as  at  present,  it  had  been  stated,  that 
great  public  advantage  would  result  from  an  increase  of  the 
currency  ;  and  it  was  added  by  Mr.  Lowndes,  that  when 
trade  should  l)e  restored,  and   the  exchanges  should  be 
brought  to  a  level,  then  they  might  return  to  their  old 
standard. 

It  had  been  said,  that  tlie  wealth  of  the  country  depended 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  present  system  of  the  currency. 
Good  God  !  that  the  wealth  of  any  nation  should  be  sup- 
posed to  grow  out  of  its  currency  !  Why,  if  every  shilling 
in  the  currency  was  to  be  of  standard  perfection  in  coin, 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  could  not  depend  upon  the  cur- 

•  Mr.  Lowndca  was  Secretar)-  to  the  Treasury  in  1C% ;  the  year 
in  which  Parliament  adopted  Mr.  Montagu's  celebrated  resolution 
respecting  the  i>tandard  of  (he  <'<iinage. 
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rency.  The  wcaUh  of  tliP  nation  courjistetl  of  an  indus- 
trious }x>pulaliou,  protected  hy  gtxxl  laws — of  natiunal 
character — of  [Hiblic  spirit.  In  theae  respects,  every  niaa 
abrond  would  admit  that  we  were  a  wealthy  nation.  But 
if  our  wealth  was  henceforth  to  be  made  to  de{)end  upon 
our  present  circulation,  however  we  might  Hatter  ourselves 
at  home,  abrt>ud  we  shoidil  nut  be  considered  a  wealthy 
people.  Whatever  might  be  the  decision  of  tlie  Houae 
upon  this  itnjxjrtant  tpieslion^  his  right  honourable  friend, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  would,  soon  be  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  a  remcily  ;  and  whatever  tliat  remedy 
mipht  lx%  so  mucli  ciire  and  attention  would  be  required  to 
the  furtherance  of  it,  that  he  would  accede  to  it,  if  ptnsifalc, 
rather  than  ori^nate  a  measure  to  which  those  who  wen* 
placed  at  the  head  of  t]\n  Goveminent  might  be  unfavour- 
able. 

Altera  dobute.  Mhii-h  wai)  protrkcted  Inr  dailr  adjnumm^Dts  frDM 
the  <)th  to  the  9th  »f  Muy,  mvd  which  wtw  conducted  by  niwny  of  tltr 
ablest  sppakcr.**  on  lioth  sides  of  the  House,  the  Committee  divitlcd 
oil  iMr.  Htn-nt'r's  first  Rcsolutinn:  Ayt's,  75.  Noes,  151.  The  next 
fourtet'U  Re.»«>lut.ion»»  were  negatived  without  a  division  ;  and  on  th« 
sixteenth  nnd  laat  the  Committee  afjain  divided  r  Aym,  45.  ffdety 
180.     Mftjority- ap;«in9t  it,  135.  ' 


MR.  HDSKISSON'J?  MOTION  FOR  THE  REDUCTION  OF 
THE  BARRACK  ESTIMATES. 

^/.rf/ 13,  1812. 
Mr.  Wharton,  the  Scerctar)*  of  the  Treasury,  havii^  ntovv^,  *•  ThU 
'Jk  mm  not  exceeding  554,441/.  he  granted  for  tho  exppiiM  o(  tka 
"Baxruck  DepartnienU  for  the  ctarrent  year,"  ^^H 

Mr.  Ho3KissoN  rose  to  express  his  dissatisfaction  at  th<i^^ 
extravagance   of  the   estimates,    and  especially  to   object 
to  the  item  of  138,000/.  for  the  new  barracks  abmtt  to  he 
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erected  in  the  Regent's  Park,  for  the  second  regiment  of 
life  guards.  He  rcmiembered,  he  said,  tliat  when  ho  waA 
at  tile  Treasury,  it  had  been  proposed  to  build  a  magni- 
ficunt  barrack  at  Islington,  and  the  ground  van  acUiallj 
marked  out  for  it  Now,  although  this  was  strongly  re- 
commended  by  military  authoritieis  the  Treasury  thought 
the  expense  loo  great,  and  that  it  might  be  po«tponed  till 
some  other  time.  If  they  had  adopted  all  the  plans  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  Military  Board,  an  expense  nf  not 
\e»  than  two  or  three  millions  would  have  been  incurred 
in  erecting  new  barracks.  At  a  momeDt  like  the  present,  it 
appeared  to  him,  tliat  every  expense  sliould  he  postponed, 
which  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  public  service ; 
and  that  the  same  considerations  which  made  the  Treasury 
reject  many  of  those  plans  fomierly,  ought  now  to  operate 
with  as  much  force  as  ever.  If  the  House  calculated  the  ex- 
pense of  this  new  barrack,  they  would  find  tliat  it  was  nearly 
450/.  for  every  horse.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  this  was  most 
extravagantly  beyond  any  thing  that  could  really  be  neces- 
sary. It  was  said,  to  be  sure,  that  the  household  troops 
were  tu  be  lodged  there;  but,  considering  the  manner  in  wliich 
men  of  their  class  in  life  were  usually  lodged,  this  sum 
appeared  enormous,  amounting,  according  to  the  interest 
generally  given  for  money  laid  out  in  building,  to  40/.  per 
annum  for  the  lodging  of  each  trooper  and  his  horse.  He 
was  afraid  that  in  the  erection  of  this  new  building  there 
would  be  some  attempt  at  splendour  and  awkward  magnifi. 
cence,  and  that  it  would  be  something  l)etwcen  a  jmlace  and 
a  stable.  At  Liverpool  it  was  unnecessary  to  go  to  so  great 
an  expense;  as  warelumses  might  be  now  procured  os  easy 
tenns,  which  would  make  exoelleRt  temporary  barracks. 
Every  expense  which  could  be  .spared  ought  at  the  present 
tinie  to  be  spareil ;  but  even  supposing  the  gwemment  to 
be  determined  tliat  tlie  expenditure  of  the  country  ^lould 
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amount  to  a  hundred  millions  a  year,  still  there  were  other 
ways  of  spcniOnfr  tlu'  nmney,  wliich  would  be  of  more  use 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  war.  He  thought  there 
must  be  reasons  fully  as  strong  for  postponing  these  build- 
ings now,  as  existed  at  the  tinie  when  he  was  in  the  Trea- 
sury; and  he  was  sure  it  would  not  be  contcndetl,  that  there 
was  greater  facility  of  borroMang  money  now  than  there 
was  then.  He  would  therefore  move,  as  an  amendment, 
that  instead  of  554,44U.,  the  sum  nf  4(>0,(X)0/.  be  granted 
for  the  cxpences  of  the  Barrack  Department  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

The   Committee   di\iilpd :    For    t!ie    Amendment,  40.      A|>itiit»t 
it^  Sa.     Mujorily,  48. 


THE     BUDGET. 

Jitni'  17.* 

Thf!  House  !iavii\g  reiolvod  itsflf  iiitn  a  Committee  of  Ways  anil 
ML'sins,  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  now  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  opened 
the  Budget  for  the  yuar.     On  the  first  Resolution  being^  put, 

Mr.  HirsKissoN  rose.     He  began  by  observing,  tljat  in' 
the  |)resent  situation  of  the  country,  it  did  not  appear  to 
him,  that  a  more  judicious  selection  of  objects  for  taxation 
could  well  have   been   made,  than  that  which  his  right 
honourable  friend  had  just  submitted  to  the  Committee. 

•  The  following:  i"  a  Ij'»t  of  the  Prince  Regent's  MinUtcr&, 

it  stood  iit  tina  time : 

Cabinet  Mint.sln's, 

Earl  of  Harrowby ,„Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

Lord  Eldon Lord  Chancellor. 

Earl  of  Wcsttuorland  .Lord  Privy  Seul. 

Earl  of  Liverpool...,, First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

_,.   ,    ,_        ^,.  .    ,      ,,       ,  r  Chancellor  nnd   lender  Tl 

RicrlitHon.  Nicholaa  Vansittart-<        ^,     ,,     . 

l     of  the  tixchequer. 

Viscount  Melvillo,, ..,.„., „„,  First  Lord  of  the  Adintraltj. 
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Srane  modificaticms  might  be  made,  and  some  objections  re- 
moved, in  the  progress  of  the  bill  through  the  House  ;  and 
then  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  whole  would  be  as  unobjec- 
tionable as  it  could  well  he,  in  the  present  state  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  He  could  not  but  thank  his  right 
hmiourable  friend  for  the  very  candid  manner  in  which  he 
had  treated  the  subject. 

The  few  observations  with  which  he  was  anxious  to 
trouble  the  Committee  related  to  the  comparative  state  of 

Earl  Mulgrave  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance. 

tr-  .c-ji        .1  ( Secretary  of  State  for  the   Home 

Viscoant  Sidmouth  ■{      ,^ 

\      JJcpartraent. 

,,.          . /-,    ..I          I  r  Secretary    of    State   for    Foreign 

Viscount  Castlereach i  •  '^ 

^  I      Aflairs. 

_    ,  „    ,  (  Sfcretarv  of  State  for  the  Depart- 

Earl  Bathurst    \  'f  iv  i  .i.    r^  i     ■ 

(^      mentoi  W  ar  and  the  Colonics. 

Earl  of  Buckinghamshire   President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

_.  ,  ,,  /-,,  1  n  .1  .  r  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
Riebt  Hon.  Charles  Bathurst...  I  ^  ■' 

"  l^      caster. 

Not  of  the  Cdbinet. 

Right  Hon.  George  Rose Treasurer  of  the  Na>7. 

Earl  of  Clancarty President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

_.  ,    ,-       -.    T    r.  1^-  f  Vice  President  of   the  Board   of 

EightHon.  F.  J.  Roninson I 

Right  Hon.  Chailes  Long  |  j^.^^  Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 

Lord  Charles  Somerset   J 

Earl  of  Chichester "I  Joint-Postmaster  General. 

Earl  of  Sandwich J 

Viscount  Palmerston  Secretary  at  War. 

Riifht  Hon.  Charles  Arbuthnot  "J  ^        .     .        r  .l    ^ 

»  \  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 

Richard  Wharton,  Esq J 

Sir  William  Grant  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Sir  Thomas  Plomer Attorney-General. 

Sir  William  Garrow Solicitor-General. 

Ministry  of  Ireland. 

Duke  of  Richmond Lord  Lieutenant. 

Lord  Manners  Lord  Chancellor. 

Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel Chief  Sccretarj'. 

Right  Hon.  W.  V.  Fitz-Gerald  ...Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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the  finances  of  the  country,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  This  was  the  third  Budget  since  he  had  taketi  the: 
lil>erty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  siibject, 
and  had  ])ointed  out  his  view  of  our  financial  situation, 
connected  with  the  war,  and  iirgtHl  the  neceaaity  of  our  in-7 
increasing  our  exertions.  The  general  princi[>le  whicii  he  hail 
then  pressed  upon  the  House  was  this — that  it  was  ncce»- 
Bary  to  secure  the  means  of  carryin/jf  on  the  war,  so  as 
bring  it  to  the  desirable  issue  of  a  safe  and  honoural 
peace-  For  that  purpose  he  had  stated,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  attend  to,  and  to  carry  into  effect,  every  possible  means, 
of  economy,  and  to  make  every  exertion  to  render  the 
income  of  the  country  equal  to  the  expenditure,  without 
having  recourse  to  loans.  Up>n  that  occasion  he  had  stated 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  mode  of  providing  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  supplies  of  every  year  by  loan,  and  thereby 
adding  from  a  million  to  1,200,000/.  annually  to  the  public 
burthens,  could  not  be  carried  on  for  any  great  number  of 
years.*  Ho  recalled  the  statement  which  he  had  formerly 
made  to  the  recollection  of  the  CtMimiittee,  that  they  might 
sec  what  had  been  the  result  of  a  perseverance  in  the  old 
plan  since  that  time,  and  the  changes  which  haii  taken 
place  in  our  financial  situation. 

The  first  jxiint,  and  one  of  vital  importance,  was  the 
difference  lietween  our  income  and  our  expenditure.  In 
1810,  the  addition  by  loan  to  the  capital  of  the  national 
debt,  was  16,311,000/.;  in  1811  it  was  19,500,000^.;  and  in 
1 81 2,  it  was  no  less  than  27,870,000/.  So  that  the  diii«nBOt 
between  our  income  and  expenditure  had  gone  cmi  regukri^ 
increasing.  The  second  symptom  deserving  the  most  serkNis 
consideration  of  the  new  Administration  and  of  the  Hoti«as 
was  the  state  of  public  credit  In  IHlO,  the  price  of  thf 
three  per  cent,  consols  was  seventy ;  in  181 1  it  wjis  si\t^ 
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and  in  1812,  only  lifty-six,  or  bi'tween  that  and  sixty.  Thu.s 
from  these  increahiiig  loans,  and  the  addition  made  to  the 
capital  of  our  debt,  a  diminution  in  the  ptrice  of  no  lew 
tlian  twenty  jK?r  c*rnt.,  or  one-Hfth  of  the  whole  funded 
|iro]ierty»  as  fur  an  regarded  the  three  per  cents.,  had  taken 
place  in  the  courtie  of  the  last  three  years.  Auotlier  un- 
fa>'ourahk'  sym})tom,  in  respect  o(  public  credit,  ap]warcd 
in  tKe  chargeti  for  the  several  loams  in  tliese  yeartt.  In  1810, 
the  charge  on  tlie  loan  was  5/.  10*.  per  eent. ;  in  l.Sll  it 
was  6i.  -in. ;  and  in  1812,  7/-  2*.  The  burthen  on  live 
public  from  the  loan  of  1810,  was  970,000/. ;  from  the 
loan  of  1811,  l,4^,0tX)/,;  and  fixiin  that  of  181 «, 
1.900,000/. 

He  had  before  eji preyed  his  disapprobation  uf  taking 
the  8urj>lu«  of  the  Connolidated  Fund  as  part  of  the  supply 
of  the  year,  insieiul  of  pnivitliiig  for  it  by  Mther  means, 
and  calcidating  for  the  support  of  the  fund  upon  tJic  per- 
petual produetiveneKs  of  taxes  in  their  imturc  temporary. 
The  taxct  on  Uritish  and  foreign  spirits,  for  instance,  could 
not  be  rendered  as  pnxluctive  in  time  of  {x^ace  tu  they  wera 
m  time  of  war.  High  taxes  on  these  articles  in  time  of 
pMc«,  when  the  intercourse  between  nations  remained  o\xnj 
only  tendetl  to  encourage  sumggUng,  and  to  u>rru]>t  the 
morals  of  the  people.  As  to  the  other  taxeh  whicli  luul 
been  pro|X)MHl  in  the  «mje  year,  tlwy  had  only  l)ecn  ofl'ereti 
ftg  tfiinporary  taxes.  They  were  rather  regulations  of  trade 
converted  into  o  source  of  revenue.     One  object  was,  for 

instance,  to  encourage  tJie  importation  of  timlH:r  from  our 
c»wn  ^Viiurican  colonies,  aud  to  discourage  the  inijiortation 
of  tiiuber  fnim  tlie  liultic.     A  double  duty  was,  therefore, 

^Udd  on  tinilH-T  ijiiportetl  from  the  Baltic ;  and  it  liail  lieen 

:ulatod  tiiat  the  produce  would  be  double.     But  if  tlie 

iragement  operated  to  the  extent  of  one  half,   the 

addition  to  the   pnxluce  of  the  duty  would  be  nothing: 
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ami  it  turned  out,  in  point  of  I'act,  that  not  only  was  th^re 
no  juldition  Uj  the  produce  of  tlie  duty,  but  there  had  even 
been  a  falling  oft'  from  the  previoiuj  receipts. 

lie  next  caiuc  to  what  he  considered  as  hy  far  tlie  most 
iui|)ortant  jKirt  of  the  sid»jeet,  and  one  vhieh  det>ervod  the 
iierious  consideration  of  the  House  und  the  country,  and 
e8}XHially  of  those  who  were  coneemeil  in  the  management 
of  our  finanees.  lie  meant  the  depressed  state  of  public 
credit,  on  account  ol"  the  great  additions  mode  to  uur 
fmwleil  debt.  In  the  course  of  three  years,  as  he  ha4 
already  statetl,  there  had  been  a  fall  from  seventy  to  be^ 
tween  fifty  and  sixty,  in  the  price  of  the  three  |x*r  cents.  He 
was  eon>inced  tliat  they  woidd  sot)n  have  to  call  on  thai 
credit  again ;  and  he  thought  the  time  was  now  arrived, 
when  they  must,  for  the  siqjport  of  public  credit — and 
public  credit  must  be  suppirted — al>amlon  the  old  plan  of 
tenuMjrary  shifts  and  expedients,  and  resort  to  a  vigorous, 
permanent,  and  efficient  system.  The  depre$«iou  of  the 
funds  hatl  certainly  m>t  been  produced  by  any  reverses  of 
our  arms  during  the  last  three  years,  but  was  owing  to  tlie 
cause  which  he  had  mentioned ;  and  that  depression  had 
taken  place,  too,  in  the  face  of  an  enormous  sinking  fund, 
of  not  less  than  foiu'teen  millions  sterling. 

He  did  not  wish  to  create  any  serious  alarm,  for  he  fdt" 
none;  but  it   wtis  not  to  be  concealed,  that  the  terms  on 
which  the  recent  loan   had    l>een   made,  were  worse  tluio 
the    terms  of  any   loan    .since    the   year    1798.      In  that 
year    our  war  taxes  were  not  more  than   four    milliun^ 
and   the  sinking  fund    was  in   its   infancy — ntJt  amount 
ing  to  one    hundreth  part  of  the   national   debt.     Now 
however,   great  as  was  our  debt,   the  sinking   fund   was 
e(|ual  to  one-fortieth  part  of  it ;  while  the  war  taxci>  were  su 
very  considerably   increasetl.      Hut,  in  spite  of  all  tliese 
advantages,  such  wan  the  present  depressed  state  of  public 
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credit,  that  ^ould  this  depression  go  on  at  all  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  two  last  years,  the  necessity  for  the  applica- 
tion of  some  remedy  would  be  too  obvious  to  be  contested. 

In  noticing  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  could  not  in  suffi- 
ciently strong  terms  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee the  bad  economy  of  raising  money  for  the  public  service 
at  such  extravagant  rates  of  interest,  instead  of  raising  the 
supplies  by  direct  taxation,  within  the  year.  He  pressed 
upon  the  Committee  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  eflec- 
taal  means  of  supporting  public  credit,  especially  in  the 
present  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  circulating  medium  ;  for 
imless  this  was  done,  there  must  soon  be  an  end  of  projects 
of  improvement,  such  as  the  making  of  new  roads  and 
canals. 

He  trusted  that  the  Committee  would  allow  him  to  point 
out  a  few  extraneous  circumstances^  which  had  tended  to 
cause  this  depression,  and  which,  if  duly  attended  to, 
might  produce  considerable  relief.  The  most  important  of 
them  was,  the  extent  to  which  it  had  been  thought  neces- 
sary, at  the  sacrifice  of  our  own,  to  support  the  crpdit  of 
Ireland.  It  was  a  matter  which  required  immediate  inves- 
tigation ;  since  it  might  be  deemed  one  of  the  roots  of  the 
evil.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  sister  kingdom  at  the 
present  moment  ?  Last  year,  the  interest  upon  her  public 
debt  was  4,400,000/.,  a  sum  exceeding  by  half  a  million 
the  whole  amount  of  her  revenue ;  so,  that,  in  fact,  she  had 
no  revenue  which  was  at  all  available  to  the  empire  in 
general.  Since  the  Union,  the  addition  made  to  her  public 
debt  was  68,500,000/.,  the  interest  upon  which  was 
3,190,000/.,  and  the  increased  revenue,  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  at  that  interest,  did  not  exceed 
1,370,000/.  This  was  the  actual  condition  of  her  financial 
concerns;  so  that,  year  after  year,  we  had  been  gra- 
dually proceeding  from  bad  to  worse,  nor  did  it  ^pear 
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that  we  were  in  a  train  to  justify  any  expectation  of  amende 
ment.  The  increase  of  the  charge  for  the  management  of 
the  revenue  was  not  less  striking.  Before  the  Union  it  was 
350,000/.,  now  it  was  no  less  than  900,000/. ;  although  the 
revernie  to  I)e  collected  had  only  been  augmented  1 ,370,000/. ; 
so  that  no  less  than  550,000/.  was  charged  for  the  manage- 
ment of  1,370,000/.  Such  a  state  of  things  imperiously  de- 
manded immediate  invostigatiDn. 

But,  although  her  finances  were  in  this  depre-ssed  am* 
dition,  no  part  of  the  United  kingdom  was  impitnin^ 
more  rapidly  than  Ireland ;  owing,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  excellent  Com  act  of  tl>e  honourable  baronet  o\ 
site;*  an  act  whidi  reflected  sonic  portion  of 
on  our  own  Com  laws.  The  rent  of  land  had 
enormously;  her  progress  in  agriculture  had  been  great ; 
and  her  manufactures  had  not  been  materially  injuml 
by  the  war  in  which  we  were  engagetl.  Yet,  under  all 
tliesc  circumstances,  it  was  not  a  little  singular,  that  the 
produce  of  the  taxes  imposed  in  Ireland  had  of  lat€  ycare 
ileclinetl  in  proportion  to  her  prosperity,  and  her  conao^ 
quent  means  of  ^lapng  them.  In  the  year  1799,  the  in^ 
post  upon  leather  yielded  a  revenue  of  55,000^ ;  in 
1811,  it  had  fallen  t^t  40,000^,  though  the  demand  for 
that  article  must  have  anm/ingly  augnientcKL  The  tuanc 
remark  wi»uld  a[)ply  t"  the  tax  on  malt  In  1799,  tlu* 
average  quantity  on  which  the  duty  was  charged,  wo* 
12,000  luirscls;  in  tlic  last  year,  in  was  only  7,000.  To 
what,  then,  was  this  diminution  owing  ?  He  charged  no 
individual ;  but  it  appeared  to  liini  evident,  that  bedd«s 
great  laxity  in  the  collection  of  the  revcxiae,  there  was 
something  like  connivance  at  fraud  somewhere.  Thr 
country  was  deeply  indebted  to  the  present  ChanoHlor  of 
the  Exchei[Lier  for  Ireland,  for  the  unceasing  pains  he  had 
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duriAg  the  ihort  time  he  hod  been  in  ofHce,  to  piw 
case M  more  afiequatecollettion  of  the  taxes.  But  he  iiail 
failed  ;  since  nothinjo:  but  a  cotnplete  change  in  the  system 
could  eiiect  so  deairnble  an  uViject.  The  defalcation  ivoiihl 
appear  the  more  remarkable,  when  it  was  known,  that  Itv- 
laiid  was  nut  subject  to  a  tdngle  direct  tax,  and  t)mt,'in  this 
respect»  her  situation  was  better  then  that  of  any  other 
country*  with  the  exception  of  the  United  Slates.  The 
truth  was,  that  tlie  public  credit  of  Ireland  flto<xl  higher 
than  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  yet  this  country  was  lend- 
ing' her  that  assistance,  which  she  could  by  no  means  aiTurd. 
This  had  had  a  material  influence  on  the  terms  of  the  ro* 
cent  loan  ;  which,  he  would  venture  to  assert,  would  have 
been  more  favourable,  to  the  extent  of  a  million,  had  it 
not  been  necessary  to  borrow  90  large  a  sum  as  four  millionn 
Ireland. 
He  contended,  that  it  had  become  absolutely  necessary 
adopt  some  arrangements  for  rendering  the  revenue  of 
Ireland  more  prtxluctive;  while  the  strictest  economy 
ought  also  to  be  introduced  into  every  brai^h  of  the  j)ul>- 
lic  service.  He  was  convinced  that  there  was  ruoni  tor 
large  retrenchments  in  oLi  the  colonial,  naval,  and  military 
establishments  of  the  country.  It  had  now  become  of  the 
Uwt  importance  to  relieve  the  labouring  credit  of  tlic 
country.  The  contractors  for  the  loon  had  shewn  a 
great  deal  of  public  spirit ;  and  he  trusted  that  tlieir  fair 
expectAtioDs  would  suffer  no  disappointment.  The  present, 
bowever,  was  one  of  those  critical  moments  when  some 
great  plan  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  some  marked  effort 
made,  to  imprm-c  the  credit  of  the  country,  and  relieve 
it  of  the  pressure  imder  which  it  laboured  Let  who- 
ever would  be  the  ministers,  they  would  l)e  imworthy  of 
dieir  stations,  if  tliey  did  not  make  the  attempt  He 
trusted  that,  iu  the  inteni'al  between  thi».  and  the  next  set^ 
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sion,  some  plan  would  be  tligestetl,  calculated  to  effect  that| 
desirable  object. 

It   was  far  from  his  intention,   in  the  present  melt 
cholj   state    of    the    interior,    to   produce   despondency  ti 
such   a  feeling  aluniUl  at   no  time  be   indulged  in,   in  ai 
country  which  only  existetl  to  any  purpose,  so  long  as  it 
was  free ;    but  he  had  yet  to  learn,  that  any  advant 
was  to  be  deriveil,  by  shrinking  froni  facing  our  dangers.1 
In  matters  of  finance,  the  whole  extent  of  the  evil  shoul j^ 
be  known.     Nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  concealment  of 
our  real  situation-     Whatever  pressure  toiight  be  suffered] 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  he  was  comnnced  that  thei 
main   resources  of  the  country  were  not  only  unimpairedi 
but  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement,  and  sufficient, 
with  proj)cr  economy,  to  carry  us  through  the  trenjendou»i 
conflict  in  which  we  were  engaged.     Great  additional  saci 
(ices  might  be  necessary  ;  but  every  thing  was  to  In?  ex- 
pected from  the  public  spirit  and  firmness  of  the  countr)', 
which  hjwl  alwa3's  risen  in  projjortion   to  the  difficulties 
its  situation. 

The  several  ruaolutions  were  agreed  l«. 


RESOLUTIONS    OF  FINANCE— ECONOMY    AND 
RETRENCHMENT. 

Jul}/  23. 

Sir  Thomas  Turton  having  this  day  moved  a  seriea  of  Resulutiont 
with  the  view  of  pressiiifj  upon  the  House  the  necewsity,  under  th« 
finuneia]  diflBcullios  of  the  eountr)-,  aad  the  preat  pressure  of  taxation^ 
of  the  most  rigid  economy  in  every  dcpturtinent  of  the  State, 

Mr.  ITusKissoN  said,  he  thought  that  the  House  was' 
much  indebted  to  tlie  honourable  baronet,  for  having  called 
their  attention  to  this  very  important  subject;  and  con- 
ceived, tliat,  at  some  {X'riod  of  every  sestdon,  it  was  pro[K"r 
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to  take  into  consicleration  the  financial  situation  of  the 
country.     Upon  thu*  whulc,  he  considercti,  that  the  view 
of  our  financial  resources  at  Uie  end  uf  twenty  years  of 
hostilities,  was  calculated  Uj  give  satisfaction  to  the  couutry, 
and  to  produce  a  feeling  of  exultation  and  pride.     If  ever 
there  was  a  tiine  in  which  the  revenues  of  the  country 
might  i>e  expected  to  have  materially  diminished,  it  wa^ 
during  the  present  })ressurL'  on  our  trmly  ;  and  yet  many 
pu'ts  of  it,  the  excise  iluties  jmrticulariy,  had  not  decreai»ed. 
We  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  the  ordinary  taxes  hod 
.        not  inijmired  tlie  industry  or  resources  of    the  country. 
I        That  difficulty,  which  had  iKvn  always  apprehended  from 
1^^  tile  amount  of  taxation,  we  had  not  ex]x^rient:ed. 
^^     There  was,  howcveri^  another  difficulty,  and  that  a  most 
^H-ierious  one,  in   the  present  state  of  the  country.     It  was 
^"  obvious,  that  some  means  must  be  taken  to  raise  the  ]Hiblic 
^^  credit.     It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  consider  every  i>os- 
^RlRble  means  of  diminishing  the   loans,     lletrenchment  of 
'       ev|X'nscs  was  the  means  nuwt  generally  spoken  of    Nt>thing 
ci>uhl  Iht  more  fair,  more   resjKVtable,  or  more  likely  to 
conciliate  go<Hi-will,  than  the  retrenching  of  every  useless 
expenditure.     It  uuii^t,  however,  be  allowed,  that  no  very 
nnsiflerable  sa\  ing  could  Ix*  effecte<l,  except  by  tlic  reduc- 
tion of  some  of  our  great  establishmeuts.     He  hatl   long 
thought    that   considerable   re<luctions  might    safely   take 
lace,  and  particularly  in  our  naval  establishments.  Retluc- 
tions,  he  was  convinced,  might  also  be  matle  with  siifety  in 
(Our  colonial  exjx^nses,  and  in  some   of  our  military  esta- 
Ushmenta,  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad.  There  had,  of  late, 
n  a  rapid  increase  of  our  navy,  when  iJie  necessity  was 
by  no  means  ajtparent.     In  the  year  1805,  when  there  wa% 
a  hostile  fleet  of  tliirty-threc  sail  of  tlie  line  in  the  harlwur 
f  Cadiz,  and  the  Northern  powers  were  wavering, — in  tliat 
year,  when  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  fought,  we  had  only 
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120,000  seamen;  whereas  now,  instead  of  having  dimi- 
nished our  na\'y  in  consefiiienco  of  that  victory,  we  eDJployetl 
145,000.  He  unquestionably  %dshed  our  naval  superiority 
to  lie  maintained ;  but  there  might  be  an  unnee^ssary  dis- 
play of  naval  force,  which  would  be  purchased  t*>o  dearly  by 
an  excessive  expenditure.  Hut  this  was  a  question  which 
should  be  left  to  the  Executive  Government- 
He  believetl,  however,  that  there  was  a  natural  tender 
in  every  department,  to  draw  as  large  a  portion  of  tlie 
plies  of  the  year  as  was  |)ossible,  to  itself.  He  consider 
this  a  very  natural  feeling ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  tl 
government  should  seriously  reflect  whetlier  the  expeodl- 
tiire  for  the  navy  was  not  greater  than  the  ncceasxty  rf 
the  case  required.  He  behevedy  also,  diat  a  heedkn 
expense  was  incurred  in  many  of  our  colonial  establ 
nients.  He  wished  that  the  government  of  this  country 
would  take  a  lesson  from  their  inveterate  enemy,  who  always 
reserved  his  great  exertions  for  great  occatdons;  for  if 
an  equal  degree  of  expenditure  took  place  for  every  mi- 
nute object,  as  for  every  great  one,  the  resources  even  of 
tljis  mighty  country  might  be  fuund  ins^uificient  to  produce 
any  powerful  results. 

But,  while  he  recommended  ministers  seriously  to  €nn«- 
sider,  whether  there  was  not  too  great  an  expenditure  i«  ti»e 
naval  and  colonial  departments,  he  would  sav,  that  tlv;  ix»un- 
try  must  be  prepared  for  greater  sacrifices.  With  n^ard  to 
peace,  it  was  most  evident  that  England  had  no  private 
object  for  continuing  the  war,  if  it  could  be  concluded 
with  safety  and  honour ;  but  we  must  be  prepared  to  make 
great  sacrifices  indeed,  rath^  than  conclude  a  peace  A 
violation  of  our  plighted  faith  to  our  allies,  or  such  a  peace 
as  would  degrade  us  to  a  second-rate  power  in  Europe. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  public  credit  skoxdd  be 
raised  from   its   present  state  of  depresdon.     Thei\;  bad 
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been,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  a  deterioration  in  the 
value  of  funded  property  of  twenty  per  cent  This  was 
a  most  serious  loss  to  those  who  had  purchased  a  few 
years  ago. 

As  to  Ireland,  it  was  a  country  rising  very  rapidly, 
which  possessed  a  great  capital,  and  paid  no  direct  Uxes. 
No  income  tax  was  paid  there  on  the  value  of  land, 
Kod  officers  living  in  that  cheap  country  were  exempted 
from  a  tax,  which  they  must  pay  when  upon  foreign  ser- 
'viee,  and  in  the  dearest  regions.  This  was  most  unequal, 
and,  as  he  thought,  unjust  towards  this  country.  The  effect 
of  it  upon  public  credit  was  this :  that  although  the  legal 
interest  in  Ireland  was  six  per  cent.,  the  Irish  5  per  cents, 
were  at  par,  while  the  English  were  at  86.  It  was  evident 
that  the  public  credit  should  be  improved  in  this  country, 
and  the  Government  enabled  to  conclude  their  loans, 
without  paying  more  than  the  legal  interest  for  money. 
fiut  to  accomplish  this,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
country  to  make  further  exertions  and  further  sacrifices. 


r.OLD  COIN  BILL. 
December  11. 
Previous  to  the  bringing  up  the  report  of  the  Bill,  "  for  making 
more  effectual  provision  for  preventing  the  current  Gold  Coin  of  the 
realm  from  being  paid  or  accepted  for  a  greater  value  than  the  cur- 
rent value  of  Buch  coin,"  Mr.  Whitbread  said,  he  fielt  it  to  be  his  dnty, 
for  the  sake  of  truth  and  the  character  of  the  House,  to  move,  '*  That 
the  Resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  a|)d  inscribed  on  the 
Journals  in  May  last,  declaring,  '  That  the  Promissory  Notes  of  the 

*  Bank  have  hitherto  been,  and  are  at  this  time,  held  in  public  estima- 
'  tion  to  be  equivalent  to  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm,  and  generally 

*  accepted  as  such  in  all  pecuniary  transactions  to  which  such  coin  is 

*  legally  applied '  be  rescinded."  On  a  division,  the  numbers  were :  For 
the  motion,  26 :  against  it,  63.  The  twenty-six  members  who  voted  with 
Mr.  Whitbread  upon  this  occasion  were,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Huskisson, 
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Mr.  llonry  I'liomtoD,  Mr.  Uudsoa  Guxiiej',  Lord  A.  Jiunilton,  2klr.  B^ 
SraiilijMr,  Abercromhie,  Afr.  Baiikes,  Mr.  J.  Martin,  Mr.  Prutiutro*, 
.Mr.   D.  North,  Mr.  (i.  Philips,  Mr.  Creevey,  Mr.  Calvert,    M'     i 
Fuj^tcr,  Mr.  J.  P.  (irant,  Mr.  11.  Gurdoii>  .Mr.  Ilorne,   Mr.  Lul 
f^ir  H.  Mildnmy,  Lord  J.  Fifzroy,  Sir  H.  MiintjjoBiery,  Mr.  <-    A"^ 
Iii)l»insrin,  Lord  RBnclf-fTp,  and  Mr.  J.  8ii»yth.     On  the  r«»port  vf  tl 
Uill  licin{f  hrnujjht  up, 

Mr.  HiTSKissoM  said,  tliat  as  his  opitiiofis  upon  the  sul 
jcct  then  before  the  House  were  generally  known,  he  woald 
not  the  their  patience  by  gtwnfr  at  length  into  the  question, 
with  referctKe  to  tlic  law  of  the  land,  and  the  principles  of 
justice.  He  was  disposed  to  think,  that,  beyond  the  irattJ 
of  that  House,  notwithstanding;  the  assertion  of  his  i:  !  ' 
honourahle  frieiul,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqner,  tin  y 

'A 

coulc!  not  find  any  one  person  who  would  agree  in  the  Rxji 
solution  which  they  had  just  affirmed,  any  more  than  thcjj^ 
could,   in  the  ordinary'  business  of  liie,  procure  a  gtuttear* 
tirat  description  of  coin  having  com])lete!y  disappeared.       '^ 
If  any  one  could  doubt  that  tlnerc  was  a  depreciation  of 
the  paper  currency,  he  knew  no  better  way  to  convmcc"** 
him  of  the  fact,  that  hy  drawing  his  attention  to  the  lUH^ 
on  the  table.     His  right  honourable  friend    had  argiied,  * 
that  the  paper  could  not  be  depreciated,  if  three  conch'tioits 
were  acceded  to :  first,  that  the  coin  of  the  realm   shou 
pass  at  a  current  rate,  to  be  fixed  l>y  the  sovereign  anthci^ 
rity  of  the  state ;  second,  tliat  the  paper  currency  $ihoul<: 
exactly    corrcsjxjnd    with    the   aiin    in  value,    according 
to   ita    denomination.      These  two  principles  were 
upon    in   all    states:    the  first  constituted    the  e^^ence  df** 
money ;  the  second  w^as  its  representative.     But  his  right 
honourable  friend  found  a  third  condition  necessary  to  pi*- 
vent  the  depreciation  of  this  representative,  and  wliich  they 
were  then  labouring  to  effect  hy  enacting  this  law.     To 
render  the  current  coin  and  Bank  imjHT  eijually  valuable, 
a  penalty  wa.^  to  lie  inflicted  on  those  who  disposetl  of  th^ 
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^j^Miner  for  more  than  the  price  attaclied  to  it  by  the  9o%i> 
^Hieign  authority,  or  who  disposed  of  the  latter  for  less  than 
^Hbs  nominal  value,  and  then  ihey  came  to  this  conchision, 
^HHiat  if  the  pajxr  money  should  be  so  depreciated,  as  that 
^^V  thousand  pounds  of  it  would  n<»t  purchase  a  quartern 
loaf — still,  if,  by  a  penal  law,  its  denoniinaticn  waa  aecurtxl, 
depreciation  whatever  coidd  be  allowed  to  exist ! 
That  seemed  to  be  the  principle,  and  the  conditions 
rith  which  it  was  accompanied.     Now,   how   wa:»  it   in 
id  ?   and  he  thought  he   had   his  riglit  iionourahle 
md's  admis^on  of  the  fact.     Was  not  the  paper  dopre- 
l,  and  were  not  the  guineas  openly  dispj«icd  of  at  a 
remiuui  .**     Such  was  the  case  in  Ireland  between  the  jiass- 
of  this  act  in  1811,  and  their  renewal  of  it  in  tlie  last 
session,  when  it  was  extended  to  that  country.     And  could 
any  person  attempt   to  maintain,  that   this  depreciation, 
which  existed  before  the  law  wa.s  made  applicable  to  Ireland, 
did  not  equally  exist  afterwards  ?     Certainly,  the  act  could 
not  produce  such  an  effect.     As  a  proof  that  the  paper 
currency  was  not  in  that  sound  state  which  some  gentlemen 
contended  for,  he  would  instance  the  circumstance  of  the 
Treasury  having  last  year  sent  out  a  quantity  of  bank- 
notes to  Canada,  to  pay  tlie  army  and  our  other  establish- 
ments in  that  province.     His  right  honourable  friend  must 
have  considered  that  these  notes  woidd  be  held  in  equal 
estimation  by  the  people  of  Canada,  as  his  fonner  resolu- 
tion asserted  them  to  possess  in  Great  Britain.     How  they 
went  there,  whether  enclosed  in  wrappers,  with  this  cele- 
brated resolution  inscribed  thereon  and  with  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer's  opinions,  or  with  what  other  high 
official  and  parliamentary  recommendation  they  went  out, 
he  was  not  able  to  say,  Inning  no  information  on  tliose 
points.     But  wliat  was  the  fate  of  those  notes,  when  tliey 
arrived  in  Canada  ?     These  Canadians,  whose  loyalty,  and 
VOL.  I.  ^ 
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allegiance,  and  bravery,  had  been  so  |iraperly  lauded  in 
the  Speech  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session — upon  whom  no  penalty  was 
inflicted  for  exercising  their  understandings  as  to  th«  pqid- 
parutive  value  of  \^]k-v  money  and  gold  coin,  any  voud 
than  there  was  for  the  profession  of  their  particular  religious 
opinions — what  did  they  do  ?  Why,  they  proi'eeded  to 
form  their  public  estimation  of  their  vidue ;  and  the 
sequence  was,  that  these  notes  were  sold  in  Canada  at  a 
count  of  no  less  than  thirty  per  cent. 

It  was,  he   maintainixl,    imj>ossible  by  any    legislalirc" 
measure,  to  establish  the  equalization  so  much  wished  fur. 
The  depreciation  was  now  best  kept  down  by  the  judiciovs 
conduct  of  the  Bank  Directors,  in  restraining  the  amount  of 
their  issues, — a  conduct  directly  in  opposition  to  the  theories 
which  many  of  those  gentlemen  hatl  advocated.     There  werv? 
persons  who  even  contended,  thai  the  restriction  on  tlie  Bank 
was  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  modem  times  ;  and  tlial 
it  doubled,  trebled,  nay,  quintupled  the  resources  of  the 
country.     He  could  by  no  means  view  the  matter  in  tjii^^ 
light ;  but,  while  he  felt  himself  compelled,  by  absolute  d^^| 
cessity,  to  acquiesce  in  one  part  of  the  Bill  now  before  them, 
the  other  part  he  could  by  no  means  approve  of.    He  thouglil 
it  might  be  necessary,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  to  make  the  Bank  note  ^drtually  a  legal  tcotlcr; 
but  he  saw  no  necessity  or  use  in  making  it  criminal  to  seU 
gold  at  the  real  value.     When  Lord  King  gave  notice  to 
his  tenants,  whose  contracts  were  entered  into  before  the 
Bank  restriction  had  taken  place,  that  they  must  either 
pay  him  in  gold,  or  in  as  much  paper  as  could  be  obtoi 
for  that  gold,  he  did  what  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do, 
that  which  no  man  could  call  in  question.     His  view 
only  that  tenants  who  had  old  and  valuable  leases,  ftbould 
pay  that  which  they  had  contracted  with  liim  to  pay.    But 
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although  Loni  King's  act,  in  tliis  instance,  was  not  only 
l^al,  but  fcKindeil  on  a  principle  of  jutilicae;  yet  after  that 
notice   bad  been  so  public,  it  was  neoesaaiy  that  aonie 
iaw  should  be  made  upun  the  subject     Every  body  had 
^tbe  same  legal  right  to  demand  payment  in  money;  and 
many  might  have  insisted   on  that  legal   right,   without 
'having  equal  ju«tice  on  their  side.     A  man  who  had  depo> 
^•■ted  a  thousand  pounds  in   Bank  ikites  with  his  banker, 
'nigfat  alfio,   by  law,  demand  pa^'ment  in  money  the  very 
next  hour.     Although  Lord  King  would  nut  be  supposed, 
)  by  any  one  who  knew  him,  to  be  actuated  by  any  motives 
but  such  as  were  just  and  honourable;  yet  when  a  prece- 
dent wa.s  once  set,  the  example  might  be  followed  by  other 
^perfons  in  coses  palpably  unjust,  and  every  man  in  society 
might   l>e  thrown  upon  the  mercy,  or  the  caprice,  or  the 
malice  of  any  other  man  with  whom  he  had  deulings. 

He  had  therefore  approvetl  of  that  clause  oi  the  Act  whidi 
virtually  made  Bank-notes  a  legal  tender ;  but  he  could  see 
xio  use  in  that  part  which  made  it  criminal  to  sell  gold  coin 
at  more  than  the  nominal  value.  In  the  silver  coin,  too. 
we  had  the  half-crown  piece,  which  could  only  be  passed 
Ibr  two  and  sixpence  ;  wliile  the  three  shilling  piece,  which 
was  intrinsically  of  less  value,  must  pass  for  three  shillings. 
Now,  the  necessary  consequence  of  laws  which  thus  at^ 
Conpted  to  regulate  our  currency  was,  not  to  make  guineas, 
half-guineas,  crowns,  half-crowns,  or  even  good  shillings, 
circulate  at  a  nominal  value,  but  to  make  them  diKa{>- 
pear  entirely  from  circulation,  and  cease  to  be  part  of  our 
currency. 

The  Bill  had,  in  fact,  been  found  to  be  impracticable  in 
his  respect.  Had  it  caused  guineas  to  circulate  ?  or  was 
it  not  evident  that  they  had  been  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion ?  He  would  even  ask,  had  it  at  all  prevented  people  who 
BO  disposed,  from  selling  guineas  at  their  real  value  ? 
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A  few  low  anil  ignorant  pt?ople  liad  been  convicted ;  but 
they  were  persons  who  had  fjnly  saved  two  or  three  guii 
and  were  st'duced  and  entrapped  into  the  commission  of  tl: 
offencf  for  which  tliey  were  prosecuted.     Where  the  tliii^ 
was  done  on  u  large  .scale,  the  risk  was  very  ?niall.    Millions] 
of  guineas  had  actually  been  ex  ported  fn>ni  this  coun  try  sii 
the  passing  of  this  law,  notwithstanding  all  the  vigilanc 
which  Government,  and  the  Custom-house  officers,  ooul( 
employ  to  prevent  it.     The  old  laws  prohibited,  under  tl: 
severest  penalties,  either  the  exportation  of  the  coin,  or  the 
melting  it  down;  and  yet  it  had  been  found  absolutely  ii 
}>ossible  to  prevent  either  the  one  or  the  other.     In  fact,  the 
risk  of  \'ioIating  the  law  could  not  be  calculatetl  at  more 
than  five,  while  the  premium  for  violating  it  was  at  Ic 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

Many  gentlemen  appeared  to  be  much  alarmed  at 
dangers  which  they  supposed  wovdd  ensue  from  two  pri< 
—a  gold  price  and  a  paj)er  price.  Now,  he  did  not  see  any 
ground  for  such  alarm.  In  the  reigti  of  Wilb'am  III., 
when  our  silver  coinage  was  much  debased,  tliere  were,  in 
fact,  two  prices ;  for  at  that  time  guineas  were  not  restricted 
to  the  nominal  value  of  twenty-one  shillings.  In  Ireland, 
while  guineas  were  openly  allowed  to  be  sold  for  what  tlwy 
would  bring,  there  was  no  inconvenience  found  in  thoae 
prices-  In  fact,  the  price  of  every  thing  was  calculated  in 
paper,  and  a  premium  was  given  for  guineas.  A  pur- 
chaser with  gold,  prtKured  more  goods  than  the  pure 
who  tenderetl  a  nominal  sum  in  paper.  In  Portugal, 
the  circulation  had  been  partly  metallic  and  partly  f 
which  paper  was  depreciated.  Now,  as  in  Portugal  they 
had  no  laws  to  force  people  to  consider  pa|>er  and  gold  of 
exactly  the  same  value,  the  consequence  of  the  two  prices 
was  only,  that  their  gold  coin  still  remained  in  circulation 
at  its  real  value;  whereas  by  the  effect  of  our  laws,  the 
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geAd  tarn  was  firmn  out  of  cnvalatioB.  Now,  oar  Gom». 
meat  had  fixad  it  m  vciy  gnat  admtage  in  tbcir  mili- 
tuy  operatinM  oo  the  Pfumnnhj  (hat  there  was  diriq^ 
Portuguese  gold  coin  to  be  got  oo  paying  the  real  value. 
Whereas,  if  this  oountiy — ^vfaich  God  amt ! — ras  erer  to 
beoome  the  kbI  of  war,  the  Gorvnuncnt  wtiuld  not  find  a 
tangle  millian  of  gold  coin  in  it,  whatever  they  might  be 
diapoaed  to  give  for  it.  There  waa  a  tine,  in  Portugal, 
when  our  militarT  chest  was  in  the  greatest  distress,  and 
yet  there  was  half  a  million  of  Portuguese  paper  in  it.  If 
it  were  asked,  vhv  was  not  this  paper  put  into  cift-tilation  P 
the  answer  was,  that  the  Portuguese  renanatisted  againat 
it,  as  likely  to  produce  a  great  depredation  of  the  paper. 
To  the  stateamen  of  other  countries  it  had  appeartxl,  as  it 
liad  done  to  the  members  of  the  Bullion  Ccmunitter,  that 
to  linnt  the  issue  of  paper  was  the  surest  way  to  present  its 
depreciation.  We  found  it  impossible  now  to  persuade  the 
PortugueKe,  that  our  Bank  ]iaper  was  of  the  same  value  as 
the  money  it  purported  to  represent;  for  now  the  value 
which  they  set  upon  the  pound-note  was  but  fourteen 
shillings. 

For  the  reasons  which  he  had  stated,  and  Ijecause  it  op- 
|)eared  to  him,  that  the  second  part  of  the  Bill  was  not 
founded  on  any  necessity,  and  only  encouraged  the  cx|x>r- 
tation  of  our  coin,  he  thought  the  House  shoiiltl  con- 
fine itself  to  those  provisions  of  it,  by  which  tlit-  public 
dvditor,  who  wa>>  compelled  to  takf  Bank-notes,  was  pn>- 
teetedt  and  by  which  relief  was  also  aftbrde<l  to  the  great 
body  of  debtors  throughout  the  country. 

The  R«port  was  agreed  to. 
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MR.  VANSTTT ART'S  NEW  PLAN  OF  FINANCE-STATl 
OF   THE    FINANCES,  AND   THE   SINKING   FUND  Ofj 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

March  3,  J  813. 

The  House  havings  resolved  itself  into  ■  Committee  of  the  wfai 
HoTtse,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  opened  his  new  Plan 
Finance,  and  concluded  with  readiin^  the  following'  Resolutions: — 

1.  "  That  the  total  capital  of  the  Funded  Debt  of  Great  Britai; 

on  the 5th  of  Januarj'.  l/HG^  vra»  238,231, 24»/.  5*.  2J</. ;  that  promi 
was  made  for  the  gradual  reduction  thereof,  by  an  Act  passed  in  tl 
same  year ;  and  that  further  provision  has  been  uiadc  by  seversl  Ai 
since  passed,  for  the  more  eiffectual  reduction  of  the  said  debt,  and 
the  public  debt  Biiicu  contracted. 

2.  "  T  hat  by  virtue  of  the  said  Acts,  the  «um  of  238,350, 1 43A 1  Ry.  1 
exceediop  the  said  sum  of  238;23 1,248/.  6*.  2\d.,  by  11 8,893/.  \2s.  lOji 
had,  on  iir  before  the  1st  of  March,  1813,  been  actually  purchased  by 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  said  CoromiBsioucrs^  for  the  rodomption  of  land-tax,  or  .    ^ 
for  the  purchase  of  life-annuities.  .^P^| 

3.  "  That  it  is  expedient  now  to  declare,  that  a  sum  of  capital 
stock,  e^ual  to  the  total  capital  of  the  public  debt  existing^  on  the 
said  5th  Januarj',  1786,  hath  been  purchased  or  transferred  as  afore- 
said ;  and,  so  soon  as  further  sums  of  the  public  debt  shall  ba>x 
been  so  purch&^ed  or  transferred,  making,  in  the  whole,  an  amount 
of  annual  charjjre  of  Ihe  public  debt  bo  purchased  or  transfeiredL 
e«|ual  to  the  whole  annual  churg;e  of  the  public  debt  existing  on  tli« 
said  5th  day  of  Januarj-,  1786 ;  to  declare  further,  that  an  amonnt 
of  public  debt,  equal  to  the  whole  capital  and  charge  of  the  public 
debt  existing^  on  the  said  5th  day  of  January,  17^6,  hath  b«en  satis- 
fied and  dtHchargfed  ;  and  that,  in  like  manner,  an  amount  of  public 
debt  equal  to  the  capital  and  charge  of  every  loan  contracted  since 
the  said  5th  Januarj',  17^6,  shall,  successively  and  in  its  proper  order, 
be  deemed  and  declared  to  be  wholly  satisfied  and  discharged,  when 
and  as  soon  as  a  further  amount  of  capital  stock,  not  less  than  the 
capital  of  such  loan,  and  producing  an  interest  e^ual  to  tLc  dividend 
thereupon,  shall  be  so  redeemed  or  transferred. 
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4.  **  That,  after  such  declaration  as  aforesaid,  the  capital  stock  pur- 
chased by  the  said  Commissioners,  and  standing  in  their  names  in  the 
books  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  of 
the  South-Sea  Company,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  cancelled,  as  if 
the  same  had  been  transferred  for  the  redemption  of  land-tax ;  at 
such  times,  and  in  such  proportions,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  debt 
so  declared  to  be  s^sfied  and  discharged  (after  reserving  thereout  any 
sum  tir  sums  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  all  Life 
Annohies  chai^eable  thereupon)  as  shall  be  directed  by  any  Act  or 
Acts  of  Parliament  to  be  passed  for  such  purpose ;  in  order  to  make 
{H-ovisioo  for  the  charge  of  any  loan  or  loans  thereafter  to  be  con- 
tracted, upon  the  same  funds  or  securities  as  are  chargeable  with  the 
said  stock,  so  declared  to  be  satisfied  and  redeemed. 

5.  '*  That,  in  order  more  effectually  to  secure  the  redemption  of  the 
Public  Debt,  conformably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  32d 
Geo.  III.  cap.  55,  it  is  expedient  to  enact,  that  all  sums  granted  for 
the  reduction  thereof,  by  the  several  Acts  aforesaid,  should  be  farther 
continued  and  made  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  all  Public  Debt 
BOW  existing,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  contracted,  during  the  pre* 
sent  war. 

6.  **  That,  in  order  to  carry  into  etkct  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of 
the  32d  and  42d  of  the  King,  for  redeeming  every  part  of  the  National 
Debt  within  the  period  of  forty-five  years  from  the  time  of  its  creation, 
it  u  also  expedient  that,  in  future,  whenever  the  amount  of  the  sum  to 
be  raised,  by  loan,  or  by  any  other  addition  to  the  public  funded  debt, 
shall  in  any  year  exceed  the  sum  estimated  to  be  applicable  in  the 
same  year  to  the  reduction  of  the  Public  Debt,  an  annual  sum,  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  interest  of  the  excess  uf  the  said  loan  or  other 
addition,  beyond  the  sum  so  estimated  to  be  applicable,  ithall  bo  set 
^art  out  of  the  monies  composing  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  Great 
Britain,  and  shall  be  issued  at  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  to  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  be  by  them  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt ;  and  upon  the  reuiainder  of  such  loan  or  other  addition,  the 
annual  sum  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  thereof,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  said  Act  of  the  32d  year  of  his  present  Majesty. 

7.  "  That,  in  order  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  Public  Debt  by 
means  of  Exchequer  Bills  annually  renewed,  it  is  expedient  that,  on 
the  5th  of  January  in  every  year,  an  account  be  taken  of  all  Exchequer 
Bills  outstanding    and  charged  upon  funds  not  deemed  capable  of 
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makinf^  gnood  the  axae,  within  one  year  from  such  5th  of  Jwattmryt 
uixl  Ihnt  a  sum  equal  to  ooe  per  cent,  tbereapon  be  granted  nut  of  tJke 
supplies  of  such  year,  to  the  said  CommisBiooer*  £or  the  reduction  of 
the  National  Debt. 

*'  8.  "  That  it  is  c^rpedient  that  so  raUch  of  the  Act  pasted  in  the  42d 
year  of  the  reijni  of  his  present  Majesty  (4Sd  Cico.  IH.  rap.  7l)i  v 
directs  thut  all  moaies  whatever,  which  shall  be  placed  from  time  tn 
liiuc  to  the  account  of  the  »aid  Cuiuiuisaiiinenj)  by  virtue  of  either  of 
the  therein  recited  Acts,  except  so  far  as  the  same  are  hereby  re- 
pealed, or  by  >'irtue  of  this  Act,  shall  and  are  hereby  appropriated, 
and  ahall  accumulate  in  manner  directed  by  the  said  Acta,  for  the 
reduction  of  the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain;  and  shaU  be  from 
time  to  time  applied  by  the  said  Commissioners,  pursuant  to  the  di' 
rectious,  and  under  and  according  to  the  restrictions  and  proviflioi^^^_ 
of  the  Huid  therein  recited  Acts;  either  in  payment  for  the  redeoi{k^p^| 
tion^  or  in  the  purLhase  of  the  Kcvera!  redeemable  public  atinuitieti  of 
Great  Britain,  until  the  whole  of  the' perpetual  redeemable  annuities, 
now  charg-ed  upon  the  public  funds  of  Great  Britain,  including 
euch  charge  as  has  arisen,  or  may  arifte,  on  any  loan  made  io 
Great  Britain,  before  the  passing  of  thia  Act ;  aod  also  such  charge 
as  shall  ariae  by  any  annuities,  interests,  and  dindends,  payable  io 
cnnflequence  of  any  loans  made  chargeable  on  the  Consolidated 
Kuiid,  by  an  Act  passed  in  this  sessiun  of  Parliament,  intituled, 
An  Act  for  repcalin|if  the  duties  cm  incouic,  for  the  effectual  c(d- 
'  lection  of  arrears  of  the  ttaid  duties,  and  accounting  for  the  same^i 
'  and  for  charging  the  annuitiee  specilically  charged  thereon  upon  tl|fr 
'  Consolidated  Fund  of  Great  Britain,'  shall  have  been  complete! 
redeemed  or  purchased,  should  he  repealed. 

9.  "  That  it  is  expedient  to  moke  provision,  that  an  annual  sum  of 
8fi7,9l*3^.,  being  equal  to  one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  created  in 
rospecl  of  several  Ijouns  raised  by  virtue  of  divers  Acts  pns«ed  tt» 
the  38th,  3ytb,  40th  and  -lid  years  of  His  present  Mi^estyr  and  for 
the  interest  and  charges  of  which,  prtniaiun  was  made  in  tJte  aaii^ 
426  year  of  His  Majesty,  shall  be  set  apart  out  of  the  moniea  con^ 
posing  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  Great  Britain,  and  shall  be  issued 
at  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  to  be  by  them  iaaued  to  the  Commissioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  Nalimial  Debt. 

10.  "  That  it  i-i  expedient  tu    make  further  provisions  for  the  mc 
eileelual  and  speedy  redemption  of  the  Land  Tax.'^ 
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Mr.  V»B8itUrt  then  iifftTed  the  first  Rpimlution  ta  ihti  ChsimiHii, 
tiuit  the  diacTurion  nii^ht  be  re^larlv  opened,  and  moved  the  iid- 
joummetM  of  the  debata  till  tlie  15th. 

(.  iMr.  UusKisaoN'  said,  that  he  for  one  accedixi  to  the 
postpooement  of  the  discusaion  upon  the  plan  of  h\A  ri^ht 
honoumble  friend  until  a  future  day  ;  and  as  he  tlid  not 
understand  that  plan,  he  should  for  the  present  carefully 
abstain  from  any  comment  upon  it,  further  than  this ; — that 
h  appeared  to  him,  upon  the  face  of  it,  to  be  the  most 
iiuportaut  cluinge  in  the  finuuci&l  arrangements  of  the 
country  that  had  ever  been  proposed,  in  the  course  of  a 
k>ng  and  eventful  war.  He  should  look  at  the  ])ro|X»sed 
plan  in  the  spirit  of  cjindoiir  ;  and  if  he  tn>ublcd  the  House 
more  at  length  at  a  future  period,  it  bhould  not  be  until  he 
had  made  himself  acquainted  witJi  all  its  details. 

Matrk  25. 
In  eoTurwjuencc  of  the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Vansittttil,  the  dehsic 
WM  farther  adjourned  tn  thin  day;  when,  the  House  having  agniii 
reaoUed  into  a  ComrDittce,  Mr.  Lunhin^n  in  the  ch&ir, 

Mr.  HusKisaoN  rose  and  said  : — 
Mr.  Lushington  ;  much  as  we  must  all  have  lamented 
the  circumstance  which  occasiontxl  the  frequent  po*'t|>one- 
ment  of  this  debate,  the  delay,  I  trust,  has  been  attended 
Wfith  this  good  effect,  that  it  has  enabled  gentlemen  to  ex- 
amine more  attentively  the  principles  of  the  nieatiure  which 
know  under  our  consideration. 

>  ^In  rising  to  submit  to  the  Committee  such  oljservations  as 
nave  occurred  to  mo  on  the  subject,  I  can  assure  you,  Sir, 
that  I  never  offered  myself  U>  tJieir  notice  under  feelings  of 
anxiety  e(|ual  to  those  which  I  cxjxTienceat  this  moment ; — 
an  anxiety  ari.sjng  not  from  any  apprehension  that  I  sliall  not 
be  heard  by  the  Cuminiittee  with  their  usual  kindness  and 
indulgence,  but  from  the  deep  sense  which  I  entertain  of 
the  vast  importance  of  the  question  now  before  us,  compared 
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with  my  ovm  conscious  inability  to  do  any  thing  like  ju^tic*,  • 
even  to  the  view  which  I  feci  myself  compelled  to  take  of 
it.     Nor  is  this  ray  only  difficulty.     There  are  others  aris- 
ing  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  subject  itself.  A  rnt^sure, 
in  my  opinion,  more  imjxirtant  in  all  it$  bearings,  in  all  its 
effects  and  consequences,  never  was  agitated  in  this  House  i'^ 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  devoid  of  every  thing  whidir^ 
can  give  attraction  to  debate;  one  not  very  familiar,  perhapi^* 
to  many  gentlemen  now  present,  and  requiring,  therefore^' 
on  the  part  of  the  person  who  undertakes  to  explam  iti' 
tendency,  a  degree  of  clearness  and  perspicuity,  which  I 
cannot  flatter  myself  that  I   .shall  l>e  able  to  bring  to  the' 
discussion.     Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  and  thf 
consequent  dread  of  failing  in  the  task  which  I  have  imposed 
u]x»n  myself,  I  feel  still  more  strongly  that  it  woidd  be  a 
dereliction  of  duty  were  I  to  shrink  from  the  attempt,  and 
not  endeavour  to  claim  for  this  subject,  some  share  of  that 
public  attention  which  has  lately  been  painfully  engroseed 
by  concerns  of  a  very  different  description,*— concerns  which 
I  trust  will  never  again  occupy  this  House,  and  of  wliich 
the  agitation  out  of  doors  cannot  be  too  much  or  too  soon 
discouraged,  by  every  man  who  values  tlie  liest  interests  of 
the  coimtry,  or  has  a  proper  feeling  for  the  honour  and 
character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  Resolutions  now  under  discus- 
sion, I  cannot  refuse  to  myself  the  satisfaction  of  acknow- 
ledging the  uniform  courtesy  and  attention  of  the  Clian- 
cellorof  the  Exchcijuer,  in  furnishing  me  with  everj^  facility 
of  information,  (^i  my  part,  I  trust  my  right  honourable 
friend  will  not  think  me  unwarranted  in  referring  to  niy 
past  conduct,  as  the  best  guarantee  that  I  am  not  actuated 
by  any  dis]wsition  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his 
hnaiK'ial  arrangements.     I  hope,  therefore,  that  both  with 

*  Tho  procccdini^  roBpecting  the  Princen  of  Wales. 
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hjui  and  t!ie  Committee,  I  shall   have  credit  far  sincerity, 
when,  as  the  result  uf  the  most  anxious  and  delil>erate  con- 
sideration which  I  halt*  heen  able  to  ^ive  ta  the  present 
1,  I  am  compelled  to  declare  my  conscientious^  convic- 
nctiou,  that,  by  ailopting  it,  we  should  incur  the  risiv  of 
the  fruitH  of  all  the  sacrifices  which  we  have  nimle 
for  the  last  twenty  years ; — that  we  shoidd  lay  ourselves 
open,  not  to  the  mere  possibility,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
to  the  probable  and  imminent  danger  (in  the  event  of  a 
lonji;  cotitinuancc  of  the  war)  of  imdennining,  il'  not  de- 
Iroying  altogether,  that  system  of  public  credit  which  is 
ie   foiuulation  of  our  present  safety   and    inde|X'ndence, 

IAod  the  l>est  supp<irt  of  that  preeminent  rank  which  we  are 
bpw  struggling  to  nuiintain  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
L  Th^re  is  another  question,  of  a  magnitude  not  inferior  to 
Hiisp  which  cannot  be  put  out  of  sight  in  the  examination 
fOi  these  proposals — a  (juestion  respecting  wliich  tlie  feelings 
of  gentlemen  will  nut  be  less  alive,  nor  their  understand- 
ings less  anxious  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result,  than 
iffren  upon  a  matter  so  nearly  connected  with  the  public 
fety :  I  mean.  Sir,  the  maintenance  of  public  faith,  on  all 
18  80  essential  to  the  honour  of  tlie  country,  and  in 
lis  instance,  more  espocially  so  to  the  hoiwur  and  character 
'"of  Parliament.  The  highest  considerations  of  public  policy 
aiul  public  justice  are  therefore  equally  involved  in  the 
present  discussion.  To  these  I  must  be  allowed  to  odd 
ithor  consideration,  of  a  more  limited  nature  certainly, 
at  the  same  time,  one  which  has  great  weight  with  me, 
\d  will,  I  trust  liave  its  weight  with  many  other  gentlts- 
in  this  House.  The  edifice  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
ich  we  are  this  day  called  upm  to  disfigure  and  half 
dl  down,  is  pcrhayw  the  proudest  monument  which  was 
by  tlie  virtues  and  genius  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  his  own  fair 
fame.     So  it  vas  held  in  his  own  estimation  ;  so  it  is  held 
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in  the  estimation  of  hiu  friends,  and  not  only  of  his  friends, 
but  of  those  who  were  his  |X>lidcal  enemies,  and  of  the 
whole  world.  Upon  his  friends,  then,  I  call,  from  the 
reverence  and  affection  which  they  feel  for  his  memory; 
u{iun  those  who  were  his  eneniicH  1  call,  from  their  love  of 
justice  and  of  their  country,  to  lend  their  aid  to  mj'  feeble 
efforts  for  preserving  this  monument  of  public  utility  and 
individual  fame,  unmutilated  and  entire,  in  all  the  beauty 
of  design,  in  all  the  strength  and  symmetry  of  proportion, 
assi^ed  to  it  by  the  hands  of  its  immortal  author. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Pitt  naturally  brin^  me  to  the  origins 
this  great  measure  of  a  permanent  Sinking  Fund,  and 
short  review  of  its  progress  and  completion  under  his  at 
pices,  as  preparatory  to  the  examination  of  those  proposals 
of  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche> 
quer,  which  I  cannot  but  consider  as  an  invasion  of  it. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  was  called  to  tlie  head  of  affairs,  and  to 
the  management  of  our  finances,  at  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  credit  was  at  its  lowest  elib,  our  revenue  deplor- 
ably deficient,  and  our  resources  for  improving  it  apparently 
exhausted.  Yet  such  at  that  time  were  the  real  resouroei 
of  the  country,  when  properly  called  forth,  and  wisely  ad> 
ministered,  that  in  the  year  1786,  Mr,  Pitt  was  enabled, 
after  making  provision  for  the  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
and  for  all  the  expenses  of  a  peace  establishment,  to  ael 
aside  and  appropriate  a  surplus  of  income,  amounting  to 
pne  million  annually,  as  the  foundation  of  a  sinking  fund  for 
tlie  redemption  t»f  the  then  existing  debt  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-tnght  millions.  By  the  act  of  |}arliament  which  wa» 
pa.ssed  for  this  purpose  (26  Geo.  III.  cap.  31),  it  was  pro- 
videtl,  that  this  sum  of  one  niUlion  should  be  laid  out, 
eitljer  in  the  redemption  of  stock,  if  at  par,  or,  if  under  par, 
in  the  purchase  of  it  in  the  open  market  at  the  currcat 
price  of  the  day ; — that  the  interest  arising  from  all  stock  so 
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redeemed  should  bo  added  to  the  priiicipaU  ^uid  he  laid  out 
in  the  same  manner,  until,  by  their  joint  accumulation 
at  compound  interest,  they  should  amount  to  the  annual 
sum  of  four  miUious ; — that,  when  thin  sinkings  fund  had 
reached  tiiat  amount,  it  should  continue  from  thencefortli 
to  be  laid  out  at  dmple  interest  only,  leavinf^  the  amount  of 
interest  annually  redeemed  at  the  dispoeal  of  Parliament. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  orig;inal  plan  devised  by  Mr. 
Pitt  for  the  retluction  of  the  national  debt,  which,  up  to 
the  year  1786^  hod  been  allowed  to  accumulate  without  any 
iKnaanent  provision  being  made  for  its  gradual  and  ulti- 
mate liquidation.  But  he  did  not  stop  here.  He  wished, 
in  the  event  of  any  future  war,  to  pfnani  the  country  a^inst 
the  evils  arising  from  too  rapid  an  accumulation  of  debt, 
aiid  consequent  depression  of  public  credit ;  and  to  placu 
us  beyond  the  reach  of  that  helplessness,  despondency,  and 
alarm,  which  had  brought  the  Hnances  of  the  country  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  in  the  American  war.  Mr.  Pitt,  Sir,  felt 
at  that  time,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  which  he  had  to 
contend  with,  in  framing  anv  permanent  system  of  a  Sink- 
ing Fund,  was  to  find  the  means  of  protecting  it  frtim  the 
danger  of  future  alienation,  before  it  should  have  accom- 
plished the  purpose  for  which  it  was  formetl.  The  plan 
i^^hich  he  submitted  to  Parliament  in  179^  was  framed  udth 
specific  view  of  guarding  against  this  danger,  and  of 
holding  out  to  the  public  a  guarantee,  that  any  future  debts 
which  the  State  might  have  occasion  to  c^intract,  should, 
fix)ro  the  moment  of  their  being  incurret!,  l)e  placed  in  a 
cxHirse  of  liquidation,  uniform  and  unalterable.  This  plan 
oootained  within  itself  a  principle  of  permanency,  which, 
lieJllg  applied  to  every  loan  at  the  time  of  making  the  coii- 
liact,  could  not,  from  that  moment,  be  varied  or  departed 
from,   without   a   breach  of  such   contract.     Under  this 
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plan,  not  only  the  Sinking  Fund  which  it  provides,  but  tJie 
application  and  accumulation  of  that  Sinking  Fund,  are  so 
interwoven  and  bound  up  -with  the  contract  for  the  loon,  as 
to  remain  a  condition  between  the  Ixtrrower  and  the  lender, 
until  every  obligation  ol'  tliat  contract  shall  be  cancelled  hy 
the  extinction  of  the  loan  itself. 

That  such  was  Mr,  Pitt's  understanding  of  the  plan 
wliicli  he  pro|X)sed  to  Parliament  in  179^  is,  I  tliink, 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  (if,  indeed,  there  could  exist  a 
doubt  on  the  subject),  by  what  passed  in  this  House  on  that 
occasion.  It  was  made  an  objection  to  the  measure  (and  I 
intreat  genllcmcu  to  recollect  tliis  circumstance  when  we 
come  to  the  discuiision  of  the  present  proposals),  that  it 
would  place  the  reimbursement  of  all  future  loan^  beyond 
the  discretion  and  control  of  Parliament; — an  objection 
wliich  was  answered  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  such  a  manner  a*  to 
show  that,  in  his  judgment,  this  very  objection  was  the 
principal  merit  and  recommendation  of  his  plan.  Another 
advantage  of  the  plan  is,  that  by  the  mcnle  in  whidi  it  is 
carried  into  effect,  the  power  of  the  Sinking  Fund  isalw»y> 
necessarily  increased,  directly  in  proportion  aa  pulUic  credit 
is  depressed  at  the  time  of  making  the  loan  to  which  «uch 
Sinking  Fund  is  annexed. 

These  were  tlic  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pitt  in 
179^,  as  the  foundation  of  a  Sinking  Fund  applicable  to 
the  liquidation  of  any  new  debt.  The  mode  provided  by 
him  for  carrying  these  principles  into  eflcct  is  so  simple, 
that,  for  the  explanation  of  it,  little  more  can  be  necessary 
than  to  refer  to  that  portion  of  the  Act  (32  Geo.  III.  caj). 
55)  which  provitles  for  this  measure.  Indeed,  Sir,  liu* 
words  of  the  enactment  which  pai-ticularly  relate  to  lli; 
purpose,  are  so  essential  to  a  fair  discussion  of  the  pro[ 
now  before  us,  that  I  must  request  that  llic  third  section 
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of  this  Act  may  be  read.     [The  M^rtiitn  in  <|m'.stiop  was 
,  here  read  by  the  clerk.*] 

The  enactment,  therefore,  applicable  to  every  loan  that 
I  should  be  raised   after  179^  is  simply  this;  that  either 
,  Bume  specific  provision  Khuuld  be  niadc  at  tJte  time  of  such 
loan  beifig  raised^  for  paying  it  off  within  a  period  which 
might  extend  to,  but  should  not  exceed,  forty-five  years ; 
^  cr,  in  default  of  such  provision,  that  a  sinking  fund,  equal 
'.  to  one  per  cent,  not  on  the  amount  of  the  money  borrowed, 
but  of  the  capital  stock  created,  should,  *'  /t'om  therice- 
forth^  issue  from  the  Exchequer,  and  l)c  applied  at  com- 
pound interest  to  the  liqiudation  of  such  loan.     It  is  tliere- 
fore  obvious,  that  at  tJie  time  of  making  a  loan,  the  Go- 
vernment is  at  liberty  to  adopt  either  of  these  moileft  for  its 
J  gradual  redemption.     It  may  declare  to  the  parties  with 

•  "  Ani^for  more  ^eciuatfjf preventing  the  incoHvenient  and  datiger- 
out  accumulation  of  (kit  heren/ler,  in  cunst^qtienrt^  (ftmyfviure  haru,  Iw 
it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  whenever  any  •unis 
of  money  shall  hereafter  be  raised  by  loons  for  poblic  purposes,  a  sepa- 
rate account  shall  be  kept,  at  the  receipt  (vf  bis  Mnjestj-'B  exchequer, 

^'  of  the  aonaities  or  annual  interest  to  he  incurred  in  respect  of  the 
aatue ;  and  in  caae  the  a&id  loan  shall  be  raised  for  any  other  pnrpose 
than  that  of  pByin§r  off  i«nme  exintin|;  capital  stock,  bearing  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  the  capital  stuck  to  be  created  by  such  loan,  and 
ahall  \te  raised  by  perpetual  redeemable  annuities,  and  provision  shnll 
not  have  been  made  by  Parliament  for  paying  off,  within  forty-five 
yeara,  the  whole  of  the  capital  stock  to  be  created  by  such  loan,  from 
thenceforth,  at  the  end  of  e>'ery  quailer  subseqacnt  to  the  day  on 

[•*  which  the  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  by  which  such  loans  shall  be 
created,  shall  hare  received  the  royal  aaaent,  an  additional  sum  shall 
be  aet  apart  out  of  the  monies  composing  the  cunsoHdated  fund,  and 
shall  be  issued  at  the  said  receipt  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  fJovenior 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  bo  by  them  placed  to  the 
account  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt ; 
the  total  annual  amount  of  which  additional  sum  shall  he  equtl  to  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  capital  stock  created  by  such  louts." 
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whom  it  may  be  dealing ;  first,  thai  it  will  provide  for  pay* 
ing  off,  in  each  year,  une  forty-fifth  of  the  capital  to  be 
Iwrrowed ; — or,  secondly,  that  it  will  raise  the  loan  by 
granting  an  annuity  terminable  in  forty-five  years;— <ir, 
thirdly,  that,  instead  of  making  provision,  in  one  or  oliier  vf 
thcHC  modes,  for  jiaying  oft'  any  portion  of  such  loan  immo* 
diately,  a  Sinking  Fund  shall  l>e  assigned,  to  liegin  to 
rate  al  some  future  period,  and  of  such  an  amount,  a» 
ensure  the  extinction  of  the  loaji,  between  tJie  date  of  ll 
conmiencement  of  such  Sinking  Fimd  atid  the  end  of 
prescribed  term  of  forty-five  years.  But  if  no  specific  proi>' 
vision  is  made  fur  the  redemption  of  the  loan,  at  the  tims 
of  contracting  for  it,  then,  and  t/ieficeforthf  the  other  alter- 
native of  a  one  per  cent«  Sinking  Fund  take»  t^eci  <}uite  an 
a  matter  of  course.  i' 

The  principle  ujxm  wliich  the  period  of  forty-five  y€arB\ 
was  fixed  u]x>n'  aa  the  extreme  term,  beyond  wliich  the  li^^ 
quidation   of  any  future  debt  should   in  no  case  be  pztHi 
tracted,  may,  I  think,  be  collected  from  this  circumst 
that  a  Sinking  Funti  of  one  per  cent.  oj)erating  at 
pound  interest,  and  ^supposing  the  rate  of  tliat  intoreut  to  be 
invariably  three  |>er  cent. ,  will  redeem  a  capital  equal  t( 
one  hundred  times  its  amount,  in  little  more  than  forty-fivsji 
years.     It  may  here  be  necessary  to  remind  the  Coraniittec>ij 
that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  compel  the  public  creditor  Co 
accept  the  repayment  of  his  stock  at  any  price  below  par  ;  » 
at  par  every  |K>rtion  of  the  public  debt  is  redeemable;  IhiLj 
below  that  price,  the  State,  like  any  other  purchaser,  may  i 
go  into  the  market,  and  buy  at  the  price  of  the  day.    Now, 
the  great  bulk  of  our  debt,  as  every  body  knows,  consist*. 
of  a  three  per  cent  stock;  and  we  have  none  which  has| 
been  funded  at  a  lower  rate.    Consetjuently,  the  lowest  nUie,( 
of  com|xiund   interest,  at  which  the   Sinking    Fund  can 
improve,  is  three  per  cent.     It  is  the  rate  at  which  it  woidd 
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^_   improve,  if  tho  three  j^er  cent,  stock  was  uniformly  paid  off' 
^B%t  pat.    In  proportion  as  the  stock,  instead  of  lieing  paid  off, 
^^^ifi  purchased  belo>v  par,  is  that  rate  of  improvement  of  the 
^HSinkinnf  Fund  increased.    Hut,  forasmuch  as  a  one  per  cent. 
^H-  Sinking  Fund,  constantly  operating  at  three  per  cent.,  would 
^y  redeem  the  capital  of  any  loan  in  a  |)eriod  of  about  forty- 
five  years,  it  follows,  from  there  being  no  stock  below  that 
rate  of  interest,  that  forty-five  years  is  the  ultimate  term  to 
I        which  the  liquidation  of  any  debt,  haxnng  a  Sinking  Fund 
of  one  per  cent.,  can,  by  possibiHty,  be  postpone<l.     It  f  s  the 
mftaeimittn  of  time  which  the  redemption  would  require,  on 
the  supposition   of    the   Sinking   Fund   being   unifonnly 
restrained,  by  the  most  flourishing  state  of  public  credit, 
to  the  minimum  of  velocity  at  which  it  can  proceed.     Noir, 
it  is  a  fact,  not  immaterial  to  the  present  discussion,  that 

hfor  the  last  fifty  years  the  three  per  cents,  have  never  om:e 
been  at  par :  that,  within  that  period,  they  have  been 
below  fifty,  and  that  for  the  la«t  twenty  years  (that  ii^^ 

I        since  this  law  of  1792  began  to  take  effect),  their  average 
price  has  not  exceeded  sixty-seven. 

f  Let  us,  then,  see  what  has  been,  and  is,  the  practical  ap- 

plication of  this  law  of  1792  to  the  loans  which,  since  that 
year,  have  been  ^aise^^  for  the  public  service.  When  a  loan 
is  wanted,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchefjuer,  acting  on  Ixs 
lialf  of  the  public,  signifies  to  the  parties  disposed  to  lend 
their  money,  the  particular  stocks  in  which  he  means  to 

^K  fund  the  loan.     If,  at  the  same  time,  or  at  any  time  before 

^"  the  contract,  he  has  it  in  contemplation  to  make  any  provi. 
aion  for  the  redemption  of  such  loan,  other  tlum  a  one  per 
cent  Sinking  Fund,  he  would  of  course  apprise  the  parties 
of  the  nature  of  that  provision  ;  but  if  he  should  remain 
silent  on  this  point,  the  law  declares  to  thenj,  without  any 
confirmation  from  him  (and,  in  point  of  fact,  I  believe  I'" 
may  add,  that  on  no  occasion  have  they  ever  demanded 
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or  received  any  such  coniinxiatum),  tlmt  a  Sinking  Fund 
of  onp  j>cr  cent,  will  issue  of  course,  nnd  will  l>e  employfil 
at  cottipound  interesty  for  the  gradual  retlemption  of  the 
new  stock  about  to  he  created.  Knoninp  this,  the  lemlers 
arc  well  aware  that  the  efficacy  of  this  Sinking  Fund  wUJ 
be  in  proportion  to  the  deprepsion  of  the  Atock  which  they 
are  to  receive  in  return  for  their  money.  If  a  three  per 
cent,  stock,  for  instance,  he  what  they  are  to  receive,  «aA 
the  price  at  which  it  is  taken  be  fifty,  the  Sinking  Fund 
will  be  equal  to  two  per  cent,  on  the  money  capital  Ixai. 
rowetl;  and  t!ie  ratCt  in  point  of  time,  at  which  the  ne- 
demption  will  then  proceed,  will  be  that  of  about  twenty- 
tfiree  instead  of  forty-five  years.  Thus,  in  proportion  to 
the  depression  existing  at  the  time,  docs  thia  Sinking  Fund 
o]>crate  at  once  as  an  improved  check  to  prevent  a  further 
fall,  and  as  a  powerful  lever  to  produce,  at  no  distant  p&> 
riotl,  a  probable  rise  in  the  market-  What  is  the  coai^ 
quence?  Why,  that  the  lenders  are  enabled,  and  induced,ar, 
if  you  will,  compelled, by  the  competition  wluch  exists  amaiiK 
them,  to  give  better  terms  tti  the  public.  Theae  better 
terms  are  the  advantage  which,  in  every  paat  Josn,  the 
country  has  derived  from  a  one  per  cent.  Sinking  Ftmdi} 
but  it  is,  A»  I  conceive,  an  advantage  obtained  by  incur- 
ring an  obligation,  from  which  we  are  not  now  at  liberty  to 
depart.  The  advantage  and  the  obligation  are  recipnMail ; 
they  both  commence  witli  the  commencement  of  the  cott- 
tract,  and  from  that  moment  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  keep 
the  one,  and  to  di.sregard  the  other. 

If  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  myaclf  underw 
stood  in  tlie  principles  which  I  have  now  stated,  I  shoukl 
ho|>o  that  gentlemen  wii!  be  able  to  tbilow  me  tn  the  ^ 
plication  of  them  Ui  the  exi.sling  state  of  our  Sinking  Fuid, 
and  to  the  plan  now  under  consideration. 

The  loan!»  mode  since  the  jrcnr  17^,  witli  some  cxcqv 
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ticms^  which  1  shall  have  occasion  to  explain  prcwnUy* 
have  \>cen  made  with  a  Sinking  Fuud  of  i»ik'  |x^r  cent.  If 
ffentluuJen  recollect  what  han  been  the  general  price  of  the 
stocks  since  the  hreakin^  out  of  the  war,  they  will,  1  am 
^\XKn  think  that  Government  acted  very  ^riscly  in  prefer- 
ring this  D)ode  of  reileniption  to  the  less  etticacious  motles 
which  were  open  to  them  uniicr  Uic  other  alternative  of 
tke  act. 

The  foundation  of  the  acw  system  now  pro^xised  to  uh  in 
this:  my  right  iion«iMI«ye  friend,  the  Cliancellor  (»f  the 
Exchequer,  construes  the  act  of  17924  as  leaving  Parlia- 
uunt  at  liherty  tti  regulate  and  modify,  ac«>rding  to  its 
discretion,  i;*  any  ynanuer^  atui  at  atitj  iimr„  the  redemp- 
tion  of  the  wbdle  debt  contracted  under  the  terms  of  that 
act,  provided  the  final  liquidation  of  each  of  those  separate 
Lmms  which  together  cimstitute  the  aggix^ate  of  that  debt, 
'\A  not  protracted  beyond  the  full  fieriod  of  forty-live  years. 

The  question  of  public  faith,  which  arises  u|x>n  thiH  con- 
struction, ift,  whether,  having  made  our  option,  nt  the  time 
of  the  contract  for  each  loan,  in  favour  of  a  one  j)er  cent. 
Sittkiag  Fund,  and  having  received  the  heneiit  accruing 
from  that  option,  the  issue  of  that  one  per  cent,  from  the 
Ssoiiequer,  and  its  progressve  accumulation,  and  uninter- 
nipt/ed  application,  be  not  thenceforth  ciMiditions  of  the 
contract  itaelf,  frtim  which  we  are  not  at  liliertv  to  deviate, 
ao  long  as  any  part  of  tliat  loan  shall  continue  unredeemed.'' 

Now,  that  there  is  nothing  in  tlie  clause  which  has  been 
read  to  authorise  any  option  subsequent  to  the  time  of  nmk- 
iog  the  cuotract,  is  quite  clear.  The  enactuient  is  impera- 
tive :  the  words  of  it  are  peremptory,  and  admit  but  of  one 
fWPttnirti""  ;  '*  If  provision  Khali  not  have  betn  viade  by 
Aitiament  for  paying  off  within  forty-five  years  the  whole 
of  the  capital  stock  to  be  created  by  such  loan.""  These 
cAimoi  be  understood  «ts  having  reference  to  any  but 
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a  provision  antecedent  to,  or,  at  the  utmost,  actually  emu 
current  with,  the  formation  of  the  contract.     Well,   Sir^ 
the  clause  proceeds  thus  :  '*  From  thenceforth^  at  the  end 
of  every  quarter^  subsMjuent  to  the  day  on  which  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  by  whicli  such  loan  shall  be  createil,  shall 
have  received  the  royal  assent,  an  additional  sum  shall  be 
set  apart  out  of  the   monies  composing  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  and  shall  be  issuetl  at  the  said  receipt  of  the  Exdie* 
ijuer,  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, to  be  by  them  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Commi»> 
bioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt ;  the  total 
annual  amount  of  which  additional  sum  shall  )je  equal  !• 
one-huudi'edth  part  of  the  capital  stock  created  by  radi 
loans. "^     Here  the  enactment  ends.     If  it    had  been  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  to  reserve  to  itself  a  srtbgequtni 
power  of  reverting   to  the   first   alternative  of  forty-trrc 
years,  should  we  not  have  found  at  the  end  of  this  clauat' 
some  words  declaratory  of  this  intention  :  some  *'  until,"  or 
other  such  word,  to  qualify  that  peremptory  "  theneef&rik^ 
which  governs  this  part  of  the  enactment?     It  is  juit  a* 
clear,  then,  from  the  whole  of  this  clause,  botli  &om  whatk 
says,  and  from  what  it  omits  to  say^  that  -we  han^jnunb- 
sequent  option,  as  it  is  clear  that  we  have  such  »i  option 
at  the  time  of  making  the  contract.     By  the  fifth  section  of 
the  same  Act  it  is  directed  that  *♦  the  Sinking  Fund  c# 
each  separate  loan  shall  be  set  apart,  and  issued  «t  the 
receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  in  ihe 
order  in   which  such  loans  shall  have  respectiteiy  takm 
place.""    And   the  eighth   secticHi  provides,   that  aU  soch 
Sinking  Funds  shall  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  dellC; 
that  alt  stock  redeemed  shall  be  transferred  to  the  itceownt 
of  the  same  Commissioners  fur  the  reduction  of  the  natioftui 
deht^  to  whom  the  one  per  cents,  are  issued,  and  be  plactd 
to  their  account  i  and  lastly,  that   the  separate   SinI 
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Fund  of  each  new  loan,  and  also  the  flividends  payable  c»n 
'any  stock  rcdcseiued  or  purchasett  in  eatU  quarter,  shall  be 
placed  to  a  separate  account  in  the  name  of  the  said  Coin- 
mifisioners,  to  be  kept  in  consequeiice  of  every  such  loan 
Rspectiveiy. 

'"  This  Act,  iherefore,  positively  enjoin*  three  things  to  be 
done  with  respect  to  every  loan  that  has  been  raised  with  a 
)c  per  cent.  Sinkin^r  Fund :  first,  the  regular  quarterly  issue 
'of  that  one  per  cent,  from  the  Exchequer,  to  l)e  laid  out 
quarterly  in  the  redemption  or  purchase  of  stock  ;  secondly, 
liiat  all  stock,  ho  redeemed  or  ])urohafled,  shall  be  tra«8ferrtil 
to  llif  Cominis-Monersfor  the  reduirion  of  the  national  debt* 
and  the  dividends  of  such  stock  carried  to  the  same  account 
as  the  one  per  cent,  issued  quarterly  from  the  Exchequer; 
and,  thirdly,  that  a  distinct  account  shall  be  kept  of  the 
progressfi  inatk'  by  each  separate  one  per  cent.  Sinking  Fund, 
and  the  dividends  arising;  from  it,  in  the  redemption  of  U^e 
specific  loon  for  the  liquidation  of  which  that  one  per  cent, 
wim  assigned. 

The  Act  does  not  in  terms  prescribe  any  period  when 
fche  isAUc  of  the  one  \yex  cent,  on  each  separate  loan,  and  its 
accumulation  at  compound  interest,  shall  cease  and  deter- 
imine ;  but  as  by  this  Act  each  loan  is  a  separate  debt,  Avith 
iita  own  distinct  Sinking  Fund  ;  and  as  that  Sinking  Fund 
m  have  no  other  application  than  the  liquidation  of  the 
particular  loan,  in  respect  of  which  it  was  originally  issued  ; 
ihere  can  be  no  doubt  that,  according  to  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  Act,  the  wliole  charge  of  such  loan,  as  well 
for  Interest  as  for  Sinking  Fund,  is  set  free,  and  reverts  to 
the  Consolidated  Fund  as  soon  as  that  iit^uidation  is  com- 
pleted. This  construction  of  the  law  will  not  be  disputed 
by  any  one. 

Let  us  now.  Sir,  examine  whether  the  present  plan  of 
vay  right  honourable  Iriend  is  consistent  with   the  three 
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con(litions  prescriltcd  by  this  Act.  With  the  qiiarterty 
issue  from  the  Exchequer  of  the  several  one  per  cents*  in 
respect  of  eacli  loan,  the  plan  does  not  ittt^rfete.  But  does 
it  not  break  in  upon  the  cmiruirent  application  of  these 
several  one  jier  cents,  to  the  retluction  of  their  respective 
loans,  as  well  as  upon  the  transfer  of  the  stock  purrhasetl 
by  each  of  these  separate  Sinking  Funds,  and  the  a|>pUe»- 
tion  of  the  dividends  arising  from  that  stock  ?  That  it 
does,  aiul  to  what  de|i;iec  it  does  so,  must  lie  obvious  to 
every  one,  from  the  simple  statement  that  my  right  honour- 
able friend^s  practical  measure,  for  withdrawing  in  the  next 
four  years,  between  seven  and  tight  millions  from  the 
aggregate  Sinking  Fund,  rests  altogether  ujion  the  assump- 
tion, that  no  one  of  the  several  Sinking  Funds  which  hare 
been  issued  in  respect  of  the  different  loans  made  since 
1793  (that  is,  in  respect  of  the  whole  debt  of  the  present 
war,  to  which  alone  they  are  applicable),  has  yet  begun  lo 
operate;  that  the  loan  of  1793,  for  instance,  and  so  a«  of 
every  subsequent  year,  remains  as  yet  unassailed  by 
specific  Sinking  Fond.  My  right  hontnirable  friend  havii 
thtiH,  very  conveniently  for  his  purpose,  assumed  that  the 
whole  of  the  public  debt  contracted  since  1792  has  hitherto 
had  no  Sinking  Fund  at  all  applied  to  it,  he,  with  etjual 
ease,  assumes,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  whole  of  the  debt 
prior  to  179S  is  actually  paid  off.  Now,  this  debt  ammnlttA 
to  238  millions;  and  for  its  separate  liquidation  Mr.  Pitt 
established  the  original  Sinking  Fund  ot"  one  million  in 
17H6.  That  million  (which,  for  the  sake  of  distinguisliing 
it  from  the  one  per  cent.  Sinking  Funds,  I  shall  call  the 
oltl  Sinking  Fund),  with  some  other  aid  afforded  to  it, 
having  ctmtinued  to  accunuiiate  at  compoimd  inti  *  -r 
since  17H6,  has  actually  retluced  about  ninety-st^  of 

the  two  hundred  and  tliirty-eight  millions,  which   fbnocd 
the  old  debt.     Of  the  new  debt,  about  one  hundroi  and 
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fiixtren  millions  have  U'en  paid  ofl'  by  the  several  one  per 
cents,  issued  fnnn  the  Exchequer  for  that  piirposi-.  This 
is  the  abstract  of  the  acu»untt  tt»  it  actiially  standu  in  the 
bookti  of  theConiniissionersfor  the  reduction  of  the  nsilioital 
debt.  But,  in  the  face  of  this  aecouut,  we  are  now  cHlled 
hipon  to  resolve,  ihut  the  whole  of  the  old,  and  not  one  hhil- 
lin^  of  th*  new  debt,  bus  been  redeemed.  How  niy  ri^ht 
honourable  friend  can  reconcile  euch  a  n^ihition  with  thv 
Act  of  179^,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 

But,  leaving  this  ta>«k  to  his  ingenuity,  I  luu&t  oUoerve 
to  tlie  Committee ;  fintt,  tltM  the  very  foundiitiou  q(  his 
'«86um]Uion,  that  the  old  debt  has  l)een  paid  off',  is  laid  in 
the  circumstance  of  our  having  incurred  a  new  ilebt  of  m 
much  larger  amount;  and,  scvxindly,  that,  even  al]owiii/i{  him 
aBsuni{itioH,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  erect  hjs 
t  scheme  u]juu  it,  if  the  crctlit  of  tlie  country  hud  not 
for  the  last  twenty  years  materially  impaired  by  the 
ressure  of  that  new  debt.  On  the  one  hand,  had  the 
^»inking  Fund  been  o|)eratiugat  three  per  cent,  during  that 
peritxl,  be  could  not  have  touched  it,  even  under  his  own 
contitruction  of  the  act  of  17952:  un  the  other  hand,  had 
I  the  price  of  the  cttocks  been  still  lower  than  it  \ia^  been»  he 
^Uwould  have  tiiken  frotn  that  Sinking  Fund  still  more 
^^Margely  tlian  he  in  now,  «ccx>rdiug  to  his  own  ruk',  enubleii 
^^pto  take.  This,  then,  is  the  new  doctrine  of  the  Sinking 
r  Fund  ;•— ^hat  having  been  originally  e.'jtablished  ^*  to  })revcut 
^Qitlie  inconvenient  and  dangerous  accumulation  of  debt  bere- 
^Hiiftcr,'"  (to  lx*rrow  tlie  very  words  of  the  act),  and  for  tl¥i 
^Bilnjpport  and  improvement  of  public  credit ;  it  is  in  the  ac- 
cumidation  of  new  debt  tliat  my  right  honourable  friend 
finds  at  once  tlju  means  and  tlie  pretence  for  evading;  tliat 
Sinking  Fund  :  and  the  degree  of  the  depression  of  pidjlic 
credit,  is  with  liini  the  lueoaure  of  tlie  exteot  to  which  that 
may  be  carried.     And  this  is  the  system  of  which 
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it  is  gravely  predicated^  that  it  is  no  departure  from 
letter,  and  no  violation  of  the  spirit,  of  the  act  of  1' 
and  of  which  we  are  desired  seriously  to  believe,  that  it  is 
only  the  followini;  up,  and  iniproviiig  npon,  the^  nriginal* 
measure  of  Mr.  Pitt !— of  which  measure  the  clear  and  gO"i 
veming  intention  was,  that  every  future  loan  should,  from 
the  mmnetU  of  its  creation^  carry  with  U  the  eMds  <if  H 
destruction ;  and  that  the  course  of  its  reimbui 
sliould, /rem*  that  nwmenty  be  placed  beyond  the  di>ci 
and  the  control  of  Parliament. 

It  ap[)ears  to  me  to  be  so  impossible  that  any  man  i^ouU 
entertain  a  serious  opinion  that  the  measure  of  my  rig! 
honourable  friend  can  be  carried  into  effect,  without  a 
parture  from  the  act  of  1793,  and  a  consequent  violation 
the  contracts  made  under  that  act,  tliat  1  could  really  wis! 
before  we  proceed  one  step  in  this  business,  that  the  ir 
tended  arrangement  of  my  right  honourable  friend  shouU 
be  submitted  as  a  case  for  legal  opinion,  with  a  reference 
that  act.     This,  I  think,  is  the  least  that  we  can  do,  in  fail 
ness  to  the  whole  body  of  the  public  creditors  of  the  StaK 
who,  be  it  remembered,  when  they  are  at  issue  with  yc 
upon  the  extent  of  the  obligations  which  their  contract  ha<i 
imposed  upon  you,  have  no  appeal  but  from  your  power  Itfj 
your  justice.     Let  us  show  them,  if  we  can,  by  the  aut 
rity  of  the  great  luminaries  of  the  law,  that  we  ha>'e 
on  our  side,  when  we  are  about  to  interfere  with  the  atcu^ 
mulation,  and  to  interrupt  the  application,  of  the  one 
cent.  Sinking  Funds  issued  under  the  act  of  1798. 
should  wish  to  ask  those  who  are  beat  qualified  to  e> 
this  statute,  and  I  now  ask  ray  right  honourable  friend ;« 
under  this  statute,  we  can  carry  our  interference  to  the  ei 
tent  proposed,  what  is  there  to  prevent  our  going  a 
further,  and  meddling  with  the  issue  of  the  one  per 
itself?    The  issue,  the  application,  the  accumulation. 
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all  governed  by  the  sune  eoaotment&,  without  any  proviso 
or  exception,  to  cnabk*  us  to  vary  or  nuxltfy  the  <ine  more 
Ulan  the  other.  I  should  also  trish  that  my  right  honour- 
thltf  friend  would  tell  me  how  soon,  after  contracting  far  a 
loan  with  a  one  per  cent.  Sinking  Fund,  he  conceives  thi« 
right  of  interference  on  the  (Murt  of  the  public  to  com- 
luenoe  ^  Does  it  bi^n  with  the  first  quarterly  issoe,  or 
with  the  tenth  or  twentieth  ?  If  not  with  the  first,  why  not 
as  well  with  the  fir;$t  as  with  any  subsequent  one  ?  And,  if 
with  the  first,  does  my  right  honourable  friend  conceive, 
that,  after  bargaining  for  a  loan  (that  of  last  year  for  in- 
stance), he  would  be  nt  lil>erty,  without  the  consent  of  the 
contractors,  to  direct  the  dividends  arising  from  the  first 
quarterly  issue  of  the  one  per  cent.  Sinking  Fund  annexed 
to  that  loan,  not  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  second  quarteriy 
issue,  in  the  purchase  of  .stixsk  P  If  this  would  be  a  breach 
of  faith  towartlf*  the  original  contractor,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  loan,  how  would  it  be  consistent  with  faith  towards  the 
alienee  of  that  contractor,  in  any  subsequent  year  of  the 
same  loan  ?  And  how  is  my  right  honourable  friend  to  dis- 
ting\ush  between  the  stockholders,  who  are  the  original 
contractors,  and  those  who  have  since  purchased  from 
them?  7  rr-r»'i  •" 

In  a  case  of  tMa  nature,  it  ia  not  immaterial  to  inquinff 
what  has  been  the  general  understanding  ujwn  the  subject. 
I  will  not  detain  the  Committee  with  what  has  been  said 
and  written  out  of  doors,  tJiough  I  could  accumulate  from 
that  source  many  great  authorities;  but  I  will  refer  them 
at  once  to  one  originating  among  ourselves,  sanctioned  by  a 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  this  House,  never  referred  to,  but 
witli  the  just  praise  which  is  due  toaccurate  research,  sound 
decision,  and  correct  discrimination  ; — a  Report,  for  which 
we  arc  more  immediately  indebted  to  tbe  most  distinguished 
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autboHty  in  this  House;*  now,  in  virtue  of  his  lugh.officf, 
himself  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt.  Sir,  the  Pirut  Report  of  the  Conmiittee  of 
Finance  of  the  year  1797  relates  to  the  public  debt  and  liie 
Sinking  Fund ;  and  it  concludes  with  these  remarkable 
words ;  "  the  old  Sinking  Fund,  after  reaching  the  sum  of 
four  millions,  is  no  longer  niade  applicable  by  law  to  the 
discliargc  at  comjxjiind  inteivi>t  of  what  may  then  remain  of 
the  old  deht^  but  the  operation  of  Uie  new  Sinking  Fund 
is  to  continue  at  eompound  interest^  tiU  the  new  debt  shall 
Ih"  totally  discharged.'^  It  is  imjx>ssible  to  mistake  the  ob- 
ject or  meaning  of  this  sentence.  By  marking  tlie  difference 
between  the  old  Sinking  Fund  and  the  new,  between  the 
law  of  1786  and  that  of  179^)  it  most  forcibly  delineates 
tlie  true  chtu-acter  of  tlie  latter.  Respecting  the  distio- 
guished  Conmiittee  tEiat  made  this  Report,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  ask,  with  our  present  Speaker  for  its  Chair- 
man, if  it  is  too  mucJi  to  assume,  that  tlie  Public  liad  a 
right  to  look  to  this  Report  for  the  true  constrviction  of  the 
Act  of  1792,  and  to  rest  upon  it,  as  a  guaj-antec  that  that 
construction  would  be  faithfully  adhered  to  and  observed? 

But  ray  right  honourable  friend  mainly  rests  his  preseut 
construction  of  this  Act  upon  what  he  infers  mtist  hate 
been  the  ojnnion  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  this  inference  he  draws 
partly  from  certain  financial  arrangements  whicli  I^Ir.  Pitt 
brought  forward  between  the  years  1798  and  1800,  and 
partly  from  his  concurrence  in  tlie  arrangement  of  Mr. 
Addingtoii,  now  Lord  Sitlmouth,  in  the  year  1802. 

If  my  right  honourable  friend  had  been  able  to  *»11  to 
his  aid  the  dear  and  positive  authority  of  Mr.  Pitt,  fluich 

•  The  then  Speaker,  the  Right  H«iiour»ble  Charles  AWtot,  after- 
wards Lord  Colchester ;  who  was  Chwrmau  of  tho  Coiiinin«c  of 
Finance  in  1797. 
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a*  I  venerate  that  authority,  I  cnuM  not,  in  stich  a  case  as 
this,  allow  it  to  weaken  or  contradict  the  plain  and  obvious 
nieatting  of  a  contract  founded  u\wn  the  letter  of  an  act  of 
J>arliaiiient.  But  the  facts  to  which  iny  ri^ht  h<inouTable 
frientl  refers  Beetn  to  me,  in  no  de^ee,  to  warrant  the  con- 
cUiflon  which  he  attempts  to  draw  from  them. 

What  ape  those  facta?  Why,  that,  in  n9K,  1799,  and 
IHOO,  Mr.  Pitt  raised  a  ]>art  of  the  loan  wanted  for  the 
service  of  those  years  without  a  on*-p*r-ceut.  sinkittg  fund; 
and  that  he  concurrwl  in  a  Kimllar  course  adoptetl  by  Mr. 
Addin<rton  m  18()2.  The  first  question  that  ariK's  upon 
the  statement  of  this  fact  is  this :  did  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Addinptmi,  at  the  time  of  malting  those  loans,  pn»pose  no 
other  proviwon  for  their  redemption  within  forty-five  yeuv? 
because,  if  they  did  propose  any  other,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  only  availed  therasn-U'cw  of  that  alternative  which  wii 
left  to  them  by  the  law.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  what  iMA 
Mr.  ritt  do?  In  1798,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  reoourae 
to  a  plan  for  raising  a  large  portion  of  the  supplies  within 
the  year.  His  avowed  «»bject  in  this  bold  measure,  was  to 
prevent  the  too  rapid  accumulation  of  debt,  and  to  restore 
puTilic  credit,  at  that  time  very  much  depressed.  Aa  «a 
essential  part  of  his  plan,  he  therefore  laid  down  the  priiw 
dple,  that,  in  whatever  amount  the  sum  borrowed  within 
the  year  should  exceed  the  sum  redeemed  by  tlic  oriiinary 
Sruking  Fund,  provision  should  be  made  for  paying  oft* 
such  an  excess  within  a  very  fen  years,  by  some  more 
powerfid  means  than  a  one-per-c^nt.  Sinking  Fund.  For 
executing  this  purjKJso,  he  diarged  the  interest  of  so  much 
of  the  loan  of  the  year  (considering  that  portion  of  it  as 
a  tenij)orary,  or  war,  loan  only)  as  exceeded  the  amount  of 
the  whole  Sinking  Fund,  u|>on  the  total  produce  of  the  war 
taxes  ;  and,  instead  of  an  iiiunediale  ijnc-jK'r-cent.  Sinking 
Fund,  he  assigned  tlie  whole  amount  of  those  taxes,  except 
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what  was  requisite  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
war  loan,  to  the  exclusive  pur|x>se  of  entirely  liquidating 
that  loan ;  such  liquidation  to  commence  with  the  close  of  | 
the  war ;  and  the  war  taxen  to  l>e  continued  until  it  wa* 
completed.     Now,  in  what  terms  does  my  right  honourable 
friend  allude  to  this  measure  in  his  printed  Statement  f' 
He  says^  that  it  was  *'  to  repay,  witliin  a  few  years  after] 
the  coticlusion  of  peace,  all  debt  contracted  beyond  the 
amount  of  the  Sinking  Fund  in  each  year/'     Then  if  theaa 
'*  few  years"   were  likely  to  fall  within  forty-fiY*  years 
from  I79H,    Mr.  Pitt  was  completely  warranted,  by  the' 
letter  of  the  law,  in  substituting  this  reversionary  Sinkings 
Fund  for  an  immediate  one-per-cent.     The  intention  with 
which  Mr.  Pitt  acted  is  obvious,  that  of  greatly  adding  to^ '. 
instead  of  impairing,  the  strength  of  the  Sinking  Fund; 
But  then,  said  my  right  honourable  friend  in  his  opening 
speech,  "  the  war  might  have  continued  forty-five  years ; 
and  in  that  caae  these   war  taxes  could  not  have  beei 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  redeeming  debt,"     What  infe- 
rence  he  wishes  us  to  draw  from  this  rather  strained  sup- 
position, I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  ;  but  before  he  can 
avail  himself  of  it,  as  bearing  in  any  way  upon  Mr.  Pitt'lij 
authority,  he  must  begin  by  showing,  not  only  that  whoci'i 
the  plan  of  1798  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt,  hs  aw^^ 
templated  the  possibility  of  the  war  being  protracted  t» 
forty-five  years  from  that  time ;  but  alfio,  that  having  such 
contingency  in  his  contemplation,  he  had  further  made  up  his  { 
mind,  in  the  event  of  its  being  realized,  not  to  provide  any 
other  Sinking  Fund  for  the  redemption  of  these  war  loims. 
This  is  a  task  which  I  think  my  right  honourable  friend 
will  scarcely  attempt. 

We  now  come  to  Sir.  Addington's  measure.  In  1808 
(being  somewhat  less  than  forty-five  years  from  1798)  peace 
had  been  made.     It  was  then  thought  expedient  at  once  to 
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repeal  the  income  tax,  instead  of  continuing  it  until  the 
liquitlation  of  the  war  loons  had  been  clf'ected.  It  is  not 
material  now  to  consider  whether  this  tneasure  was  very 
politic,  or  allogether  consistent  with  the  pk-dge  given  tu 
tlie  public  creditor  for  the  redemption  of  the  war  loans  by 
the  continuance  of  the  income  tax.  iiut  what  is  much  more 
important  to  the  present  purpose,  is  to  ascertain,  whether, 
fdKAthese  war  loans,  by  the  repeal  of  this  tax,  were  tlirown 
baoilftpon  the  ordinary  provision  of  the  Act  of  1  IQil^  a  Sink. 
ing  Fund,  coiudstent  with  that  Act,  was  or  was  not  pronded? 
These  war  loans,  together  with  the  loan  raised  for  the  aer» 
vice  of  the  year  1802,  ainounteil  to  a  capital  of  nuarly  ninety 
millions  of  »tock.  To  this  capital  no  one  per  cent,  was 
allotted :  but  was  not  recourse  had  to  the  other  alternative 
of  the  Act?  Most  certainly  it  was.  Witliout  going  into 
minute  iletail»,  it  may  be  bulHcient  to  state  that  a  reversion- 
ary Sinking  Fund  was  created,  to  conmience  indeetl  in  alwut 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  from  that  time,  but  to  be  of  audi 
efficacy  when  it  should  commence,  and  to  be  so  greatly 
scceleratcd  by  subsequent  additions  in  its  }>rogres8,  as, 
under  the  uw>»t  unfavourable  sup^ioNitiun,  to  be  certain  of 
reducing  the  whole  of  this  debt  within  forty-five  yeara. 
(This  reversionary  Sinking  Fund  was  to  ari.se  in  the  follow- 
wg  nanner : — by  continuing  the  old  Sinking  Fund  at 
compound  interest  after  it  should  have  reached  its  majei- 
fnum  of  four  millions ;  and  by  continuing  also  the  ntw 
Sinking  Fund,  or  aggregate  of  the  one  per  cents,  of  the 
loons  since  179ii,  after  such  one  per  cents,  should  have 
liquidated  the  several  loans  in  respect  of  which  they  were 
originaUy  issued.  Elaborate  Tables  were  laid  liefore  the 
House,  clearly  showing  that  thest^  funds  would  be  fully 
adequate  to  the  object.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in 
the  Act  of  180!^  which  is  a  departure  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Act  of  1792. 
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The  Act  of  180S,  it  is  true,  has  prescribed  a  mode  of 
executing  its  intended  purpose  very  inconvenient  in  otheri 
respects ;  but  in  principle^  it  afibrds  neither  justifieatiou'i 
nor  precetli»nt  for  the  nieafiure  now  in  eunteuiplation.  It  is»^ 
in  mibstance  no  nrore  a  departure  from  tiie  spirit  of  the  Act. 
of  1793,  than  the  Siniting  Fund  of  five  per  cent.  utinexcd«| 
to  the  loan  of  1807,  or  any  other  specific  mode  of  redem|f^^ 
tion  different  from  a  one  per  cent.  The  one  per  cent,  iiii^ 
the  general  rule  ;  the  other  is  the  exception :  but  it  is  a)il| 
exception  to  which  we  have  a  right  to  resort,  at  the  ti 
of  making  a  new  loan,  as  often  as  we  think  U  is  for 
general  interest  so  to  do. 

Having  now  examined  tlie   inferences  uptin  which  lir. 
Pittas  authority  in  favour  of  the  plan  ia  assumed,  I  mighlli 
safely  leave  them  to  the  ptdgmcnt  of  the  Committee  and  oi 
the  public ;  but  I  must  go  one  step  further.     A  sense  ofi] 
the  duty  which  1  owe  as  well  to  the  public  as  to  Mr.  l*itt'»^ 
memory,  induces  me  to  state  the  fact  which  I  am  now  about 
to  mention  ;  and  for  the  accuracy  of  whuii  I  am  ready,  if  ^ 
neceis.Hary,  to  pledge  my  honour  and  every  thing  most  dear^i 
to  me  in  the  world. 

In  1802,  when  men^s  minds  were  turned  to  these  subject«'4 
by  the  yxlaii  then  before  the  House,  a  person  of  great  skill! 
in  calculation,  and  of  great  ingenuity  in  subjects  of  political 
economy,  put  into  my  hands  some  observations  which  hei 
had  committed  to  writing  on  the  subject  of  consolidating 
the  old  and  new  tk'bts,  and  llieokland  new  Sinking  Fuad&-<j 
The  conclusion  to  which  he  came  was  this,  that  we  oughts  i 
at  stateil  intervals  (I  think  of  seven  years),  to  measure  the 
proportion  of  the  whole  Sinking  Fund  to  the  whole  debt  ^i^ 
and   tliat,  whatever  might  be  the  excess  of  the  Siaklng 
Fund  r»ver  and   above  what  woidtl  be   requisite  for  extin* : 
guishing  tlie  unredeenie<l  debt  in  forty-five  years,  sucheKccail 
might  be  placed  at  the  iUs|x>sal  of  Parliament.     1  own 
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I  was  Struck  with  the  plausibility  of  this  aoheme,  at  least 
as  applicable  to  a  state  of  peace ;  and  having  obtained  the 
author^  permiMion,  if  not  at  hi«  request  (I  now  forji^>t 
which),  I  cotmnunicatctl  his  scheme  to  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  Pitt 
rejcctetl  it  at  once,  with  the  most  |jointcd  reprobation  of  its 
principle ;  and  I  perfectly  recollect,  that  when  I  rather 
stood  up  for  the  measure  as  a  ]ieace-amu]gciiient,  he  aaid, 
that  whenever  the  time  should  come  that  the  diminution  of 
the  rate  of  interest  was  felt  to  be  an  evil,  he  had  other 
ideas  as  to  the  best  mode  of  obviating  that  evil,  by  con- 
verting it  to  a  great  public  advantage ;  and  that^  in  a 
atate  of  war,  the  {>lan  would  ho  ruinous  and  inadmissil^e. 
I  well  remember  some  still  harsher  terras  which  Mr.  Pitt 
applied  to  this  suggestion  ;  but  I  will  not  repeat  theni)  be> 
cause  it  is  in  principle  and  in  effect  the  same  nwasure  as 
that  of  my  right  honourable  friend.  But  if  they  are  the 
in  principle,  the  circnimstances  of  the  present  time 
and  at  180S  are^ widely  different.  In  1802,  we  were  in  a 
state  of  peace ;  credit  was  high,  the  accumulation  of  unre* 
deemed  debt  was  much  snudler  than  at  present,  without 
any  ex[)ectation  at  that  moment  that  it  would  l>e  necessary 
B  to  add  to  that  accumulation.  In  1813,  weare  engaged 
in  a  most  extensive  war,  our  credit  very  much  impaired,  our 
unredeemed  debt  incr«Lsed,  and  now  annually  increasing  in 
a  most  alanning  ilegree. 

Here,  then,  is  the  direct  testimony  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  o>p)x>. 
sition  to  vague  inferences  ;  and  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt 
that,  if  his  voice  could  now  be  heard  amongst  us,  my  right 
honourable  friend's  plan  woidd  not  entiure  for  a  single 
hour. 

That  plan,  in  its  principle,  may  tndy  Ix?  descrilxxl  as  an 
,expcxiient  for  pushing  tlic  debt  in  time  of  war  to  the  mawi-' 
of  its  amoimt,  by  reducing  the  Sinking  Fund  to  the 
mm  of  its  power. 
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It  ii  an  error  which  must  sooner  or  later  prove  fatal  to 
our  credit,  that  we  are  doing  enough,  if  we  reserve  such  a 
Sinking  Fund  as  would  redeem  our  debt  in  forty-five  years, 
without  reference  to  the  total  amount  of  that  debt  The 
proportion  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to  the  unredeemed  debt  is 
but  a  secondary  consideration  :  the  actual  amount  of  that 
debt  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  our  solicitude.  It  is 
undeniable  in  theory^  that  a  debt  of  a  thousand  millions 
would  as  certainly  be  liquidated  in  forty-five  years  by  a 
Sinking  Fund  of  ten  millions,  as  that  a  debt  of  a  hundred 
millions  would  be  liquidated  by  a  Sinking  Fund  of  one 
million.  But  in  practice  a  debt  of  a  hundretl 
might  be  safe,  and  possibly  salutary  to  the  State, 
without  any  Sinking  Fund  at  all ;  whilst  a  tliousand  mil- 
lions  of  unretlcemeil  debt,  all  liable  to  be  brought  into  the 
market,  might,  under  many  conceivable  circumstances, 
entirely  break  down  that  credit,  which  the  smaller  sum 
would  io  no  degree  impair.  Comparisons  of  this  nature, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  true  in  arithmetic,  are  dangerous 
in  the  concerns  of  nations.  \^  hilst  they  gratify  ingenuity 
in  the  closet,  they  may  undermine  our  resources  upon  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

I  shall  probably  be  reminded,  that,  whatever  there  may 
l>e  in  common  between  the  plan  rejected  by  Mr.  Pitt  in 
1802,  and  the  measure  now  before  us,  the  latter  comes 
recommended  by  many  peculiar  advantages,  which  more 
than  counterbalance  the  objections  to  which  it  may  be 
liable,  iliny  proposal  which  postpones  the  necessity  of  add> 
ing  to  our  burdens,  however  pregnant  with  difficulty  and 
danger  that  proposal  may  be  in  its  probable  and  not  diatant 
consequences,  cannot  fail,  especiylly  if  those  consequence* 
arc  kept  out  of  sight,  to  be  favourably  received  by  this 
House  and  the  public.  The  plan  of  my  right  honourable 
friend  possesses,  undoubtedly,  that  claim  to  favour.     If  he 


hki'MdaUk  ydul-  ^pphr(^up8k'%it-AyilkW.  the  di^ 
dtinfon  woiilJ  have  been  much  simplified.  But,  in  n»y 
right  honourable  friend**  statement,  thi«  benefit,  which  I 
have  no  wish  to  undervalue,  is  obscured  and  lost  amidst 
the  blaze  of  more  brilliant  advantages  and  dazzling  pros-, 
pects,  which  have  been  opened  to  us  on  this  occasion. 

'  FVom  the  very  sincere  respect  which  I  fitl  for  niv  right 
bonourable  friend,  it  really  gives  me  pain  to  be  obliged  to 
refer  at  all  to  these  other  advantages  of  his  plan.  For  I 
cannot  help  saying,  and  he  will  excuse  me  for  taking  this 
Itlwrty  with  them,  that  they  appear  t6  ine  calculated  to 
conftise  and  per]>lex,  without  at  all  meliorating  his  system. 
These  other  advantages  of  the  plan  amount  to  four : 
firrt,  that  it  provides  for  a  gradual  and  equable  reduction 
of  the  national  debl :  secondly,  that  it  provides  agaim^t 
the  evils  likely  to  arise  from  too  rapid  a  diminution  of  the 
rate  of  interest:  thirdly*  that  it  provides  an  inunediate 
subsidy  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  for  carrying  on 
th«  war :  and  fourthly,  that  it  prn\ides  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  treasure  of  a  hundred  millions,  in  time  of  peace,^ 
^ag  n  reserx'e  for  any  future  war. 

^B  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  advantages*  I  know 
^^■M  in  what  terms  to  express  my  astonishment.  *'  A 
^H||hidual  and  equable  reduction  of  the  national  debt  !"  as  if 
^BBlat  reduction  was  at  this  moment  toci  rapid — ^as  if  there 
'  was  any  thing  arbitrary  and  capricious  in  the  present  mode 
^■iff  applying  the  Sinking  Fund  !  Again,  as  if  we  had 
^■idready  done  to«i  much  in  the  way  of  reduction  of  a  debt, 
which,  when  the  new  Sinking  Fund  began,  was  little  more 
an  two  hundred  miHions,  and  which  now  exceeds  six* 
millions  unredeemed,- — as  if  it  were  necessary,  in 
HMmr  to  make  tliat  reduction  more  equable,  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  year,  in  proportion  as 
the  amount  of  the  loan  is  increased, — as  if  it  were  particu-^ 
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larly  wise  and  pressing  to  befj^n  to  cheek  the  growth  of  ilk? 
Sinking  Fund  in  the  present  year,  when  the  loan  to  be 
raised,  joined  to  what  remains  unredeemed  of  tliat  of  I*$t 
year,  will  make  a  greater  addition  to  the  debt,  than  all  tluit 
was  added  to  it  in  the  six  preceding  years  of  the  war  ! 

That  my  right  honourable  friend  should  have  spent  hi« 
valuable  time  in  providing,  at  thie  moment,  for  the  second 
of  these  advantages,  is  to  me  slill  more  surprising.  *■*  The 
evils  likely  to  arise  from  too  rapid  a  diminution  of  the  rale 
of  interest,"  — when,  with  ail  the  aid  which  credit  has  denved 
from  the  present  rapidly  growing  Sinking  Fund, — with  all 
the  improvements,  wonderful  and  extensive  beyiHid  the 
hopes  of  the  most  sanguine,  in  our  political  situation, — 
with  all  the  temptation  wliicli  a  nominal  capital  holds  out 
to  the  lender  in  the  three  per  cents. — my  right  honourable 
friend  is  not  able,  even  in  that  favourite  fund,  to  raise  a 
single  100/.  within  the  legal  rate  of  interest !  With  theae 
circumstances  before  him, — and  with  a  loai^  to  be  negodatwi 
for  the  service  of  the  year,  which  cannot  be  much  short  of 
forty  niHlions,  what  is  the  step  taken  by  my  right  honour- 
able friend  with  a  view  to  an  immediate  practical  effect? 
Why,  a  successive  diminution  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  infi- 
nitely more  rapid  than  its  growth  has  ever  been,  to  be 
accompanied  with  a  series  of  loans  much  larger  than  wctt 
ever  before  raised  in  this  country.  Wliat  is  the  diseae 
wliich  now  afiects  our  public  credit?  Whea  my  rigfal 
honourable  friend  was  first  called  in,  he  did  noi  hesiuie  to 
declare,  that  hi.s  patient  wa*j  "  labouring"  (to  use  his  owb 
expression)  umler  great  weakness  anil  depression  ;  but,  by 
way  of  condbrt,  he  assured  us  that  at  his  next  call  he  should 
be  prepared  with  some  very  invigorating  remetly-  This  is 
his  second  visit,  for  M-hich  we  have  been  looking  forward 
with  so  much  hope.  The  symptoms  of  tl»e  disease  continue 
ne^-ly  the  same,  or  rather  worse ;  but  what  says  the  phy- 
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eieiftn  f  He  tells  ynu,  t!)&t,  iu  turning  tlie  case  in  his  iinmf, 
it  has  occiirr«.tl  to  hlin,  that  his  palk'nt,  if  he  nhould  nui 
fldnk  under  his  present  exhausting  ctunplnint^  may  ito^sibly 
be  liable  at  some  lUHtant  period  of  his  life  (as  nearly  as  he 
can  now  pn^iostieate,  alwut  the  year  1H30),  to  the  iucon- 
vmieooe  of  repletion.  Therefore,  a^  an  apt  remedy  for 
this  distant  diijorder,  he  preecribes,  instead  of  theproniised 
restorative,  a  copious  bleeding  forthwith  ;  and  that  it  should 
be  followed,  in  rapid  succession,  by  three  other  bleetlings 
•till  more  severe.  If  the  patient  should  umleryo  this  dis- 
cipline, llie  natural  consequences  must  follow  ;  aitd  I  agree 
with  my  rig:ht  honourable  frit;ntl,  that  the  numerous  friends 
of  that  patient,  the  whole  l^xly  of  the  pubbc  creditors, 
should  (as  the  phrase  is)  be  prejxired  for  the  event.     By 

I  the  time  of  the  fourth  bleeding,  should  the  present  com- 
plaint continue,  the  most  s^mguine  among  them  will,  1 
think,  have  little  doubt  as  to  the  re^jult ;  and  their  mourn- 
ing on  the  melancholy  occasion  will,  I  am  satisfied,  be  not 
only  very  general,  but  verj*  sincere,  il 

But  thiis  is  a  distant  danger,  which  good  fortune   mavi 

'itfter  all,  avert ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  my  right  honour- 
able friend's  plan  gives  us  an  immediate  subsidy  of  a  hun- 

i^red  and  twenty  millions  for  carrying  on  the  war.  When 
this  subsidy  was  Hrst  mentioned,  I  really  iinaginetl  that  my 
right  htmourabte  friend  hml  at  last  found  that  philoKoplier's 
stone,  which  Van  Helmont,  and  so  many  other  ingmiious 
men  of  former  times,  had  spent  their  lives  in  vain  endea- 
vours to  find  ;  or,  at  least,  tm  was  often  the  case  with  them, 
that,  in  searcliing  for  it,  he  hatl  aeeidentty  stumbled  ujxin 

l^me  other  very  useful  disa)very ; — that  he  had  found  a 
treasure  to  this  anmunt  in  some  dark  recess  or  .secret  drawer 
of  the  Excheijuer,  where  it  had  been  Ivwirdetl  and  forgotten 
by  one  of  his  predecessors.     But  when  1  came  to  uniler- 

[vtand  what  the  finding  actually  was,  my  ho}ies  were  sadly 
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disappointed.  All  that  my  right  honourable  friend  has 
really  fomnd  out  is,  that,  by  contracting  a  debt  of  between 
eight  and  nine  hundreti  millions,  we  have  paid  off  one  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  millions.  Does  my  right  honourable 
friend  think  that,upon  the  fair  adjustment  of  such  an  account 
as  this,  there  is  any  balance  in  our  favour?*  It  is  in  this  balance, 
Iwjwever,  that  my  right  honourable  friend  finds  an  imme- 
diate available  subsidy  of  a  hundrwl  and  twenty  millions,  ti 

But  if  this  promised  treasure  is  only  a  gokten  dream, 
to  the  present,  to  what  bright  prosjwcts  do  we  not  awake 
for  the  future  !  One  hundred  millions  of  public  property 
to  he  accumulated  on  the  restiirntion  of  peace  !  This,  says 
my  riglit  honourable  friend,  is  "  the  principal  advantage 
of  my  plan."  This,  at  least,  will  be  a  real  treasure ;  and 
Buch  a  tretisure,  he  well  adds,  **  as  no  other  country  ever 
possessed.''  The  whole  secret  of  this  great  discovery 
consists  in  nothing  more  than  this ;  that,  having  contracted 
in  the  present  war  a  debt,  which  already  exceeds  six  hun- 
dred millionsj  my  right  honourable  friend  purposes,  if 
sufficient  time  is  allowed  him,  to  pay  off  a  hundred  miliions 
of  that  debt,  between  tlie  restoration  of  peace  and  the 
renewal  of  war.  I  perfectly  agree  with  my  right  honour- 
al)le  friend,  that  this  advantage,  admirable  as  it  must 
appear  for  its  simplicity  when  once  it  is  explained,  is  one 
tliat  no  other  country  ever  possessed  ;  chiefly  indeed,  be- 
cause no  other  country  ever  pjssessed  the  preliminary  quali- 
fication of  being  sufficiently  in  debt  to  enable  it  to  enjoy 
this  advantage.  neaUy,  Sir,  if  any  other  person  than  my 
right  honourable  frien<t  had  stated  this  as  the  principal  ad- 
vantage of  his  plan  (an  advantai^e,  by-the^by,  not  only  not 
exclusively  belonging  to  this  plan,  but  imavoidable  under 
any  plan  of  a  Sinking  Fund  in  timeof  peace),  I  should  have 
thought  that  he  was  triHing  with  our  understandings ;  that 
lie  Hiia  treating  us  as  persons  incapable  of  distinguishing 
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between  the  paying  off  of  a  small  portion  of  existing  incum- 
brances, and  the  actual  amassing  of  wealth ;  that  he  was 
exhibiting  to  us  the  amount  of  the  national  debt,  as  so 
much  wealth  acciiinulate<l,  and  not  what  it  really  ii^  the 
record  of  so  much  wealth  consumed. 

The  remaining  advantage  of  the  plan,  tlien,  is  the  irre- 
sistible bait  (for  such  I  apprehend  it  will  prove)  of  the 
postponement  of  fresh  taxes  for  the  next  three  years.  I 
Am  not  afraid  tliat  any  man  in  thii«  House,  or  I  ho})e,  out 
of  it,  will  do  mc  the  injustice  tt>  suppose  that  I  am  more 
insensible  than  another  to  the  pressure  of  existing  burdens 
upon  the  people  of  this  country.  lint  I  should  indeed  be 
4le{virting  from  the  wise  example  of  former  parliaments, 
and  i>f  the  great  men  of  other,  and  (at  least  in  that  rcsjieit) 
better  times;  I  should  lie  losing  sight  of  every  sound 
principle  of  state  jxiliey,  and  of  every  established  maxim 
of  practical  finance,  if  1  were  on  this  occasion  to  surrender 
my  judgment  to  my  feebngs,  and  to  shrink  from  the  duty 
pf  a  dispassionate  in4uiry,  from  the  dread  of  its  leading 
me,  contrary  to  niv  wishes,  to  a  jwiuful  ciinclusion. 

In  the  existence  even  of  an  individual,  four  years  is  not 
A  long  perioil :  in  the . existence  of  a  nation  it  is  next  to 
nothing.  On  occasions  bke  the  present,  much  eloquent 
declaniatioji  is  employed,  to  show  how  little  our  predeces- 
sors have  done  for  us,  and  how  much  we  have  done  for  jk)s- 
tcrity.  We  advert  to  the  neglect  of  those  who  liave  gone 
before  us,  in  provicbng  for  our  comfort ;  and  we  compla- 
cently contrast  that  neglect,  with  the  anxious  care  that  we 
have  manifested  for  the  ease  of  those  who  are  to  follow  us. 
iThi»»  1  apprehend,  has  been  the  language  uf  all  times,  and 
I  am  unwilling  to  disturb  a  feeling  of  so  much  self-satis- 
faction. 1  must  own,  ht)wever,  tluit  in  the  unbroken  chain 
of  a  nation's  existence,  I  know  not  how  to  put  my  hand  on 
the  exact  link  at  which  posterity  commences.     But   this  I 
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know,  that  the  parliament  which  fiUCceefl^'td'tht  d^bl  of 
the  American  war,  rqircsenttxl  themselves  as  the  aggrieved] 
posterity  of  those  who  had  carried  on  that  war.  Thj 
parliament  was  left  with  an  unredeemetl  debt  of  nearly] 
two  huntlred  and  forty  millions,  and  an  annual  charge  fa 
the  interest  of  that  debt  of  between  seven  and  eight  mi 
lions.  The  parliament  which  may  follow  the  present  one 
if  peace  shindd  \\<i  then  restored,  will,  I  suppose,  by  & 
parity  of  feeling,  be  the  posterity  of  those  who  have  carried 
on  the  present  war.  That  posterity  will  succeed,  if  the 
war  shoukl  continue  but  four  years  longer,  to  on  unre- 
deenictl  debt  of  about  seven  hundred  millions,  and  to  an 
annual  cliarge  for  the  interest  of  that  debt  (exclusive,  as 
in  the  other  case,  of  any  Sinking  Fund),  of  about  twenty- 
six  millions.  What  will  be  the  language  of  that  posterit 
I  will  not  pretend  to  anticipate:  as  one  of  their  prede- 
cessors, I  hope  it  will  not  l)e  wanting  in  gratitude  for  the 
great  exertions  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  make. 
But  let  us  not  shut  our  eyes  to  facts;  and  fondly  deluc 
ourselves  with  the  idea,  that  we  have  already  done  so  much 
for  the  relief  of  posterity  (always  recollecting  that  of  the 
posterity  to  which  I  allude,  some-  of  us  may  hope  to  be 
meml>ers),  that  it  ought  now  to  be  left  to  shift  entirely  fd 
itself. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  proposals  before  us,  not  with  d  re- 
ference to  the  year  1912,  to  which  one  of  my  right  honour- 
able friend's  tables  carries  us  forw^ard,  but  to  the  reas( 
able  compass  of  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years ;  therf-' 
are  three  considerations  to  be  attended  to  in  examining 
the  present  plan,  comparatively  with  the  existing  system : 
— 1st,  The  whole  amount  of  unredeemed  debt : — 2diy,  The 
projxjrtion  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to  that  debt : — and  3dlv, 
The  amount  of  new  taxes  that  would  be  ref|uisite  under 
the  one  system  or  the  other. 
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This  examnoioB  o(  courae  proceevk  aa  die 
of  the  coottDuaocr  of  var,  and  of  on  anaual  Umb  at  rvcntj- 
dghc  inillkjDs  bemg  reqabite,  m  liiiuiiiriit  by  mj  right 
hoDoorabie  friend.  In  the  ennt  of  peace,  the  chop  cf 
war,  lor  whkh  hts  pLn  is  intended  to  provide^  vouM  ti 
course  cease :  and  I  cannot  bdp  thiakin^  that  it  will  be 
quite  time  enough,  when  peace  ahall  be  rettaRd,  lo  aMel 
those  diificulliea  of  an  oppoate  kind,  which  Mj  i%ht  honmsw 
able  friend  i4iprehends  penoe  oaj  fanng  upon  uft :  andi  ■• 
the  too  rapid  reduirtioa  of  debt,  and  diminutioQ  of  the  rate 
uf  interest. 

Wdl  aware  as  1  an,  and,  indeed,  as  erery  man  must  be, 

that  the  whole  nm  anauallj  raided  upon  the  country,  is 

applied,  estfaer  to  defray  the  charge  of  existing  d^»t,  or 

that  of  our  neceaaary  eatabliahments,  it  appeared  to  me, 

from  the  first  glance  c^  my  right  honourable  friend**  plan, 

that  it  involved  this  paradox — Thai,  aoBuming  txir  esta- 

blishmeat*  to  continue  the  same,  this  new  system  prolieaaed, 

jiot  only  for  the  presesjt,  but  permanently,  to  decrease  our 

.faxes,  while  it  increased  our  debt :  and  further,  that  it 

.pfofefised  ultimately  to  accelerate  the  redemption  of  thai 

debt,  while  it  diminished  the  Sinking  Fund-     It  was  sane 

^tdme  before  I  oould  fiixi  any  way  out  of  this  paradox  :  but 

it  is,  I  think,  to  be  found  by  a  close  examination  of  my 

_,nght  honourable  friend^s  table*.     I  shall  not  go  through 

the  whole  of  them ;  but  I  refer  particularly  to  table  A.  I, 

„S,  and  3. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  insinuate  that  tliere  exists  any 
, arithmetical  inaccuracy  in  those  tables:  but  1   must  »ay, 
.  that  they  are  so  constructed  as,  although  correct  in  them- 
selves, to  convey  an  impression  which  is  von,-  much  otherwise. 
In  the  column  (table  A.  1.)  showing  the  ainouni  of  ik*w 
^taxes  under  the  pmpo«ed  jtinn^  crpdit  is  tukai  in  each  year 
in  abatement  of  those  taxes,  for  the  whiUe  sum  sup|xiaed  lo 
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be  Bet  free  by  the  portion  of  debt  assttmed  to  have  beenj 
finally  paid  off'     In  the  column  of  the  same  table,  shc>wing^4 
the  amount  of  new  taxes  that  would  be  necessary  under 
the  emsthig  sijstem,  no  credit  is  given  for  the  sums  tliat 
would  really  be  set  free  by  the  actual  extuiction  of  debt^ 
according  to  the  law  as  it  now  stands.     For  instance,  in 
1821  the  cliarge  of  the  wai'-loan  of  1807  would  be  set  fteei 
by  the  eristing  syntem,  atul  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been 
stated  as  applicable  in  abatement  of  taxes  set  down  oppo- 
site to  that  year :  in  like  manner,  iu  1829,  taxes  to  the 
amoimt  of  twenty -erne  millions  would  Ik*  set  free,  and  ought 
of  course  to  he  deducted  from  the  total  of  new  taxes  statedl 
in  the  table  opjwsite  to  that  year.     The  result  would  then  I 
be,  that  the  total  increase  of  taxes  in  the  year  1829-30» 

under  the  proposed  plan,  would  be     i^l6,734,734| 

Under  the  existing  system        ...     ...     ...        9|-i'46,8<)d 

Excess  of  taxes  according  to  the  proposetl  > 
K.1      plan       *..         ...         ...         ...         *..) 


7,887,981 


If  the  calculation  should  be  carried  on  upon  the 
data,  to  tile  last  y^^r  of  that  table,  the  result  would  W 
as  follows : 

1837-8.— Proposed  plan i*24,356,852 

'  Existing  system  90,415,4fff| 

Excess  of  taxes  according  to  proposed  plan       3,943,J 

The  two  other  points  of  comparison  are,  the  Unredeemed 
Debt  and  the  Sinking  Fund.  I  have  examined  them,  and 
if  my  figures  arc  accurate,  which  I  believe  thenj  to  be, 
they  would  stand  as  follows  :  L^iredeemed  Debt. 

1829-30.— -Proposed  plan  i'938,856,438 

Existing  system  629,736,217 

Excess  of  unredeemed  debt  accordiner  tol 

proposed  plan "^      1 309,120,221 
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1837-8.--Proposcd  plan 
Kxisting  sy^tein 


Unredtemed  Di^bt. 
i*l,0*7,677,S25 


Excess  of  unrctleemed  debt  according  to 
proposed  plan   ...         ...         ... 


*°|  366,732,520 


The  rewpective  Sinking  Funds  w^ould  stand  thus  : 

18294M).— Existing  nystem  i?19,746,200 

PropostHlpku  17,830,686 

Difference  of  Sinking  Fund  in  favour  of 
existing  system 


ofl 


1,9^4^564 


1837-8.-~Exi8ting  system 

ProjxiAed  plan  ...         ...  ... 

Difference  nf  Sinking  Fund  in  favour  of 
existing  system  ...         ...         «..^ 


1^,858,638 
21,917,084 

I      4,941,554 


I  am  satisfied  to  leave  the  result  of  these  comparison.-! 
upon  two  different  periods,  one  of  seventeen  and  the  other 
of  twenty-five  years,  to  tlie  judgment  of  the  Cotiiniittee. 
But  I  must  just  observe,  that  they  are  made  on  the  sup- 
pofiitjon  that  the  annual  loan  of  twenty-eight  millions  would 
be  raised  on  terms  as  favourable  imder  the  prfjyxwed  plan 
as  under  the  existing  system  :  a  .sup[xiisition  altogether  un- 
reasonable, when  we  consider  the  greater  accumulation  of 
debt,  and  the  diminished  power  of  the  Sinking  Fund  un- 
der the  proposed  plan.  It  nuay  be  difficidt  to  form  any 
conjecture  as  to  the  amount  of  the  difference ;  but  what- 
ever it  might  be,  the  result  to  that  amount  would  be  still 
more  unfavourable  to  the  proposed  plan. 

Another  consideration  to  which  it  is  most  material  to 
advertj  in  taking  this  comparative  view  i.*,  that  it  proceeds 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  Sinking  Fund  will  not  be 
touched  beyond  the  amoimt  estimated  in  my  right  honour- 
able friend's  tables.     These  tablcn  show  l»(»\v  far  he  pro- 
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poses  to  go ;  but  the  priuciplf  of  forty-iivc  years,  upon* 
which  he  grounds  his  right  to  touch  the  Sinking  Fund  at 
all»  would  carry  us  much  farther.     My  right  honourable 
friend  aays,  in  his  statetncnt,  **  That  the  mode  of  exer- 
cising this  dijfcretionary  |K>wer  of  parliament   to  cancel 
such  portions  of  debt  as  shall  liave  been  redeemed,  may  be 
varied  as  circiimsUitices  muy  require;  but,  diuing  war» 
that  which  has  been  p<Mnted  out,  appears  to  be  most  gene- 
rally   advantageous.""      Now,  if   this  discretumary  power 
18  once  establi.slied  in  principle,  dues  any  one  doubt,  that, 
upon  every  occasion  of  tenjjwjrary  pressure,  it  will  be  re- 
sorted to  ?     Does  any  one  doubt  but  that  we  shall  go  the 
full  length  of  the  principle  of  never  allowing  the  Sinkii 
Fund  to  exceed  the  minimum  proportion  of  one  to  a  hi 
dred  of   the    unretleemed    debt  ? — and    tliat,  once   armed] 
with  this  discretion,  wc  sliall,  ii|>i>n  a  little  further  pres«| 
sure,  go  one  step  further,  and   take  the  Sinking   Funcjj 
altogether  ? 

In  vindication  of  the  plan,  I  have  heard  something  Ukej 
this  kind  of  argument ; — that,  admitting  it  not  to  b»J 
strictly  consistent  witji  justice  to  the  creditor  of  tlie  Statc^J 
still,  if  it  promises  to  operate  greatly  to  the  general  reliiif] 
of  the  public,  without  being  materially  prejudicial  to  the 
public  creilitor,  it  ought  to  be  adopted- 

Without  dwelling  ujxiin  fnjch  general  observations 
must  occur  to  every  man,  ujwn  tlie  great  danger  of  attempt^] 
ing  to  justify  by  this  doctrine  of  conveniency  a  violation  of  I 
tl»e  plain  letter  of  an  engagement ; — without  stopping  to 
remind  the  Committee,  that  in  any  such  attempt,  we  are  at] 
once  party  and  judge,  and  judge  without  appeal;   I  will 
confine  myself  to  the  mere  question  of  probable  injury. 
If  not  immediately,  in  the  course  of  no  very  long  period^ 
the  plan  must  l>e  highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  creditor. 
It  may  not  ojxjrate  immethately,  because  politica]  C3rcui»>] 
stances  are  now  very  favourable  to  public  credit ;   and 
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because,  in  the  first  year  of  this  plan,  the  Sinking  Fund 
will  not  lie  itinterially,  if  at  all,  impaired.  Hut  what  must 
be  its  effect  in  future  years,  when  the  Sinking  Fund  will 
1x?  tliniinished  between  seven  and  eight  millionB ;  ami  when 
the  public  mind  may  possibly  not  l>e  elated  with  the  name 
ranguine  hopes  as  are  justly  entertained  at  this  moment  ? 

"A  loan  is  but  the  stale  by  Government,  at  the  l)est 
price  which  it  can  obtain  in  the  open  market,  of  a  certain 
amount  of  annuities  charged  upon  the  income  of  the  nation. 
The  public  debt  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  those  annuities 
already  sold  and  in  the  market.  In  that  market,  Govern- 
ment is  both  a  ^Wct  and  a  buyer  :  a  seller  to  the  amount 
of  the  loan :  a  buyer  to  the  amount  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 
It  follows,  therefore,  upon  the  plain  principle  of  fiU|Tply  and 
demand,  that  if  Government,  being  compelled,  from  any 
circumstance,  to  sell  more,  determine  at  the  same  time  to 
buy  less,  the  price  of  the  article  must  fall.  Now,  the  effect 
of  thii«  plan,  and  especially  in  the  next  four  years,  is  rery 
grcatly  to  increase  the  difference  between  the  sum  to  be 
A<l<led  to,  and  ihe  sum  to  be  redeemed  from,  the  national 
debt  in  each  year.  The  account.*?  now  Ijefore  us  show  what 
has  been  the  effect  upon  public  credit,  within  the  last  three* 
years,  of  loans  very  far  short,  in  their  amount,  of  those  now 
wanted,  and  ni>twithstanding  a  constantly  growing  Sinking 
Fund.     When  the  excess  of  our  loan  alwve  our  Sinking 

^ind  did  not,  upon  an  average,  exceed  five  millions  (money 

^aluo),  as  was  the  case  in  the  five  years  ending  Avith  1811, 
Ibe  three  jkt  cents  rose  to  nearly  70;  but  now,  when  that 

tcess  is  more  than  fifteen  millions  in  each  year,  they  have 
len  to  59.     Is  this  a  moment  for  breaking  in  upon  the 

Mnking  Fund,  and  for  taking  away  from  it,  by  wholesale, 
four  years,  the  amount  of  the  accumulations  of  thirty  ? 
My  right  honourable  friend  satisfies  his  own  conscience^ 
however,  by  the  reflection,  that  he  shall  compensate  to  the 
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aunuitaut  this  unavoida!>le  tlepreciation  of  hia  security,  hy 
aHbrdiiig  him  a  tumpi>rarv  respite  fix)m  taxation.  Again  f' 
must  object,  when  the  faitli  of  a  contract  is  at  stake,  to  ihi* 
doctrine  of  equivalents,  this  balance  of  injur}'  and  kindness. 
How  can  we  Jtnow  what  is  an  adequate  equivalent  ?  The 
price  of  the  public  stocks  does  not  depend  upon  tlie  value 
of  the  dry  annuity.  It  is  a  joint  consideration  of  thb 
annuity,  and  of  the  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  nominal  capital,  that  t)|>crate3  upon  the  mind  of  thr 
purchai^er.  I  had  a  pretty  strong  proof  of  this  when  I 
myself  was  in  office.  From  a  wish  to  guard  the  public 
against  tlie  great  loss  of  redeeming,  perhaps  at  par,  thnee 
per  cents,  which  might  be  borrowed  at  (iO,  I  proposed  to 
the  bidders  for  the  loan  to  make  them  redeemable  at  80. 
They  would  not  bid  at  all  upon  the  proposal.  If  my  right i 
honourable  friend  doidits  whether  this  pros^iect  of  higJMrJ 
prices  enters  into  their  calculation,  let  him  try  what  the 
would  now  give  for  a  three  per  cent,  annuity  rede 
at  60. 

If  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  this  plan,  so  far  as 
regards  the  public  faith,  be  correct,  it  cannot  be  necessary 
to  show,  by  many  additional  arguments,  that  the  whole 
system,  viewed  abstractedly  from  its  justice,  is  at  variance 
with  sound  policy.  That  it  would  prove  so  in  its  ultimate, 
effects,  no  man,  I  think,  can  doubt ;  but,  in  the  pi 
instance,  it  will  also  be  found  (what  may  not  always,  per> 
haps,  be  the  case),  that  not  only  our  permanent,  but 
ovu"  immediate,  interest  requires  of  us,  not  to  deViate 
from  the  straightforward  path  in  whicli  wc  have  hitlierto 
proceeded. I '  iI-juIv 

I  have  the  more  confidence  in  the  solidity  of  the  objeoi 
tions  which  1  take  to  the  mere  pohcy  of  the  measure,  be- 
cause they  are  almost  all  derived  from  principles  of  finance, 
and  lessons  of  political  economy,  for  whicii  I  am  ind< 
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to  the  great  practical  masters  of  this  KinMe^  in  modem 
times ;  and  mainly,  I  speak  it  with  unfeigned  sincerity,  to 
to  my  right  honourable  friend  himself. 

The  tables  to  which  I  have  recently  referred,  estabKnh} 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  plan  cannot  be  persisted  in  for 
three  or  four  years,  without  a  serious  injury  to  public  credit. 
Bat  in  time  of  war,  when  we  have  to  borrow  so  largely,  is 
not  the  efficiency  of  that  credit  essential  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  State?  Is  not  its  support  the  true  husbanding,  and  it« 
decline  the  profuse  wa«itc,  of  our  yet  rentaining  resources  ? 
Then^  what  is  the  state  of  our  credit  at  the  very  outset  of 
this  plan  ?  Is  it  not  already  "labouring"*  under  the  vast  accu- 
mulation of  debt  P  ai]d  does  it  not  manifestly  Hink,  in  spite 
of  a  state  of  external  circumstances  so  unusually  favour- 
abie,  under  the  enormous  calls  that  are  made  upon  it  b^' 
the  unparalleled  magnitude  of  our  loans?  Is  it  not  truei, 
that,  by  the  weight  of  loans,  for  less  thain  those  now 
required,  and,  notwithstanding  a  growing  Sinking  Fund, 
the  public  securities  have  suffered  a  depreciation  little  short 
of  twenty  per  cent,  within  the  last  three  years  ?  Does  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  consider  such  a  depreciation, 
uptin  a  capital  of  six  hundred  niiUions.  to  be  in  itself  nothing  ? 
Does  he  think  it  a  nwtter  of  indifference,  whether  the  interest 
of  money  is  at  six  or  seven  per  cent,  insteatl  of  being  at,  or 
under,  the  usual  legal  rate  ?  Does  he  imagine  that  this  de- 
preciation, nnd  this  high  rate  of  interest,  will  have  no  pre- 
judicial effect  upon  our  industry,  our  manufactures,  our 
commerce,  our  internal  improvements,  and,  above  all,  upon 
the  progress  of  our  agriculture  ?  If  the  demands  of  the 
State  are  so  large,  and  the  temptations  which  they  offer  so 
powerful,  as  to  absorb  the  innumerable  streams  and  chan- 
nels by  which  individual  credit  is  nurtured  and  supported; 
the  activity  which  is  created,  the  exertions  whicli  are  called 
forth,  by  that  credit  in  every  branch  of  productive  industry. 
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must  proportionably  languish  and  decay.     Does  my  right 
honourablie  friend  seriously  expect,  or  does  experience  war. 
rant  him  to  hop)c,  as  he  intimates  iii  his  ))rinted  StAteraent, 
that  in  such  a  state  of  credit  our  ]>ennanent  revenue  can  imi. 
prove  ?  The  prosperity  ot"  that  revenue  depends,  in  a  greafej 
degree,  on  the  facility  with  which  the  active  classes  of  thtf] 
community  are  enabled  to  borrow  the  capitals  requisite  foi?] 
their  various  pursuits.     However  paradoxical  it  may 
pear,  there  is,  I  will  venture  ta  say,  no  part  of  our  popuW* 
tion  so  nearly  intere^tetl  in  the  improvement  of  public  crtv 
dit  ttg  those  to  whom  these  l)orrowed  capitals  afford  eni|)loy^i 
nient ;  and  none,  consequently,  who  ought  more  cheerfully] 
to  acquiesce  in  whatever  sacrifices  may  be  necessary  forth^J 
supjjort  of  that  credit. 

I  have  heard  the  proposed  plan  excused  and  palliateii  I 
out  of  doors,  by  some  who  cannot  approvu  of  its  principle] 
from  an  expectation  that  it  will  give  nvLch  an  impres^iion  o0' 
our  resources,  as  may,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  be 
attended  with  the  most  imjwrtant  consequences:  that  ouPi 
friends  on  the  Continent  will  be  elated,  and  our  enemiepj 
astounded,  by  the  promulgation  of  a  plan  for  carrying  otfj 
tlie  war  for  four  years  without  taxes.  tl 

I   trust  that  this  most  shallow  of  all   liopes,  this  rkmI^ 
short-sighted  of  all  the  views  which  can  be   taken  of  ll 
subject,  is  not  entertained  by  his  Majesty's  Government 
any  recommendation  of  the  plan. 

The  governments  of  the  Continent,  and  the  thinking  oiuid 
intelligent  part  of  their  subjects,  are  likely  to  take  a  very' 
different  impression.  They  look  upon  our  Sinking  Fund— 
and  the  events  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  not  less  than  the 
erents,  our  language  and  our  conduct  also,  have  taught* 
tliem  HO  to  look  ujwn  iu-^-o^  the  main  stay  and  prop  of  our* 
credit,  as  the  |)erennial  source  which  supplies  our  aDnuttllv- 
growing  exertions,  as  that  sacretl  reserve  which  no  iimWj 
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Dientary  temptation*  in  the  apparent  extreoaity  of  our  for- 
tune^ could  fur  one  instant  induce  uh  to  weaken  or  im- 
patr.  They  liare  seen  us  in  the  hour  of  our  severest  triakt 
when  the  Bank  stopped  payment^  when  our  fleets  mutinied, 
when  rebellitm  raged  in  a  sister  kingdom,  carrying  addi" 
tional  aid  to  that  fund,  instead  of  breaking  in  upon  it. 
They  know  what  wc  have  done  for  that  fund ;  and,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  those  who  arc  mere  spectators  of  the 
blearinga  wbicJi  others  uninterruptedly,  and  for  that  reason 
almoet  unconsdou&ly*  ^(^y,  they  alsKj  know,  perhapts  bet. 
ter  than  ourselves,  what  it  has  done  for  us.  If  I  wi&lied 
to  illustrate  what  I  believe  to  be  the  general  feeling  of  the 
Continent  respecting  the  Sinking  Fund,  1  cuuld  not  do  su 
more  forcibly  perhaps,  than  by  stating,  that  in  France  a 
Sinking  Fund  has  been  established  upon  the  principles  of 
our  Sinking  Fund ;  and  established  by  whom  t  By  Buo* 
naporte  liimself,  that  great  despoiler  of  the  civiii2ed  world  ; 
that  wholesale  plunderer  of  the  nccumulatioas  of  peaceable 
industry  ;  by  Buonaparte,  who  thinks  that  the  best  system 
of  fisanoe  is  in  the  succet^s  of  his  swonl ;  who  acts  as  if  the 
viwifi  Kienoe  of  political  economy  cousinted  in  the  transfer 
<^  his  subjects  from  productive  to  unproductive  punuiti. 
Tliat  the  Sinkmg  Fund  of  France  is  merely  a  delusion,  I 
perfci!tly  believe.  But  it  has  been  justly  said,  that  "*  hy]x>- 
crisy  is  the  homage  which  %'ice  is  forced  to  pay  to  virtue  ;" 
and  there  cannot  be  a  clearer  proof  of  the  opinion  sincerely 
entertained  of  the  Sinking  Fund  of  England,  than  thin  at- 
tempt to  delude  the  people  of  tiie  Continent  by  a  pretendeil 
imitation  of  it 

If  my  right  honourable  friend,  therefore,  has  t)een  in- 
duoed  to  adopt  this  measure,  as  one  likely  to  over-awe  the 
enemy  into  moderation,  I  am  afraid  it  will  liave  a  very  dif- 
ferent tendency.  If,  from  any  cu"cunistat>ccs,  he  thinks 
tiiai  peace  may  soon  be  attained,  why  unnecessarily  weaken 
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confidence  at  home,  and  revive  in  the  breast  of  Buonaparte 
those  vain  h(>|)es  of  wearing  out  our  resources,  ivhich  ad> 
versity,  though  it  may  not  liave  extinguished  them,  has 
probftbly  in  son)e  degree  subdued  ?  If  war  is  likely  to 
continue,  why  begin  upon  a  system  which,  if  pushed  to  its 
utmost,  may  at  last  drive  us  to  tlie  necessity  of  signii^ 
precipitate  aiwi  ilisadvmitageous  peace  ? 

This,  it  is  true,  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have 
recoiu'se  to  expedients  widely  departing  from  the  ordinar3r' 
and  legitimate  system  of  adding  to  our  income  by  perma- 
aent  taxee,  in   proportion   to   the  increase  of  pei 
charge  created  by  the  loan  of  tJie  year.     In  1807,  an  expec:^' 
tation  was  held  out  to  the  jieople,  that  no  new  taxes  sliould 
be  iiTi|>osed  for  tliree  years.      Accordingly,   the  loan  of 
that  year  was  assigned  upon  the  war  taxes.     In  1808,  t\ 
falling-in  of  the  Short  Annuitieft,  and  aii  advance  bv  the* 
Bank   itl'  thrtx*  millions  without  interest,  cnable<i    Parlia^ 
ment  to  meet  the  charge  of  the  small  loan  required  for  that 
year,  without  materialiy  breaking  in  upon  the  assi 
that  taxation  should  be  suspended  for  three  years.    In  H 
the  charge  of  tlie  loan  was  thrown  upon  the  war  taxes. 
measure  was  strongly  objectetl  to ;  and  the  ground  of  its 
defence,  as  argued    by   myself  and   others,  was,  not  the- 
general  policy  of  the  measure,   but   its  particular   exp^ 
diency,  and  for  that  year  only,  as  necessary  to  coraplffte 
the  term  of  the  respite  from  taxation  promised  in  the  year 
1807.     The  war  taxes,  mortgaged  for  the  cliarge  of  this 
loim,  amounted  to  one  million.     It  is  obvious,   that   tl 
effect  of  this  mortgage  was,  of  course,  to  diminish  our  dis- 
posable revenue,   and  to  increase  our   loan  to  the 
amount  in  tlial,  and  every,  sulxsetjuent  year.     If,  instead 
the  war  taxes,  the  millitin  l>e  taken  from  the  Sinking  Fimd, 
a  difference  to  that  amount  is  created  between  the  sui 
borrowed  and  the  sum  redeemed.     In  both  cases,  the  effect 
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fint  year,  with  respect  to  the  pubbc  crctHt  vod  the 
of  debt,  is  the  same  ;  but,  prospectively,  that 
it  will  be  injured  in  an  infinitelr  givater  degree,  hj 
the  deduction  of  a  million  from  the  Sinking  Fund;  be- 
this  million  would  have  continued  to  improve  and 
te  at  compound  interest  for  the  reduction  uf  debt; 
which  of  course  is  noc  the  case  with  the  million  of  war 


•  Carrying  along  with  us  these  considerations  and  recol- 
lecting that  the  measure  of  1809  dipped  into  the  war  taxes 
for  one  year,  and  for  one  million  only,  let  us  see  what  were 
the  MBtiments  of  the  highest  financial  authorities  upon  this 


The  first  authority  to  which  I  must  request  the  attention 
of  the  Committee,  and  from  which,  as  well  from  its  great 
,  excellence,  as  from  tlw?  peculiar  respect  to  which  it  is  now 
Mititled  from  this  House,  I  shall  borrow  very  copiously,  is 
that  of  my  right  honourable  friend  himself.  He  thought 
it  his  duty,  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1809,  to  move  a 
series  of  Resolutions  of  Finance-  In  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  he  did  himself  much  honour,  and  the 
country  much  service,  by  carefully  revising  and  publishing 
the  aubstamce  of  his  observations  on  that  occasion.  The 
extracts  from  that  publication,  which  I  am  now  alxnit  to 
read  to  the  Committee,  will,  I  am  sure,  be,  to  every  gentle- 
man, the  strongest  inducement  carefully  to  peruse  the  whole. 
In  the  first  part  of  that  publication,  my  right  honourable 
id  has  given  a  very  interesting  narrative  of  the  bold 
manly  measures  adopted  by  Lord  Sidmouth  upon  the 
renewal  of  the  war  in  1803,  for  raising  a  large  disposable 
revenue  within  the  year.  As  my  right  honourable  friend 
must  have  hud  a  principal  share  in  maturing  and  bringing 
forward  those  measures,  he  is  well  entitled  to  participate  in 
the  just  credit  which  they  reflect  u]xin  that  Administra- 
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tion.  My  right  liauourable  friend  clonics  lus  remarks  on 
that  part  of  his  subject  in  the  following  teTms ;  "  lu  the 
statement  of  his  (Lord  Sidniouth's)  last  budget,  he  strongly 
urged  the  iin|wrtance  of  adhering  t<»  the  siime  system  by 
an  annual  addition  of  at  least  one  uiiilion  to  the  war  taxes, 
till  the  object  of  equalizing  the  income  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  country  slioidd  be  obtained.  He  kiiew  that 
whun  this  great  pi>int  was  attained,  the  continual  accurau- 
lation  of  the  Sinking  Fund  would  speedily  afi'ord  means  of 
relief  to  the  public,  which  could  not  be  employed  either 
with  JUSTICE  to  the  stockliolders,  or  safsty  ta  the  State, 
m  fmig  «*  the  occumulafimt.  of  debt  cotitinuedr-^Y^Mh 
justice  to  the  stockholders,  with  safety  to  the  State,  m 
long  us  the  accumuiaiion  of  debt  co7itinued  I  Will  the. 
Committee  forgive  n>e  for  having  detained  them  so  long 
upon  the  injuJttice  of  the  present  projxisal,  when  I  might 
have  satisfied  them  at  once  by  the  decided  testimony  of  my< 
right  honourable  friend  ?  Will  the  country  forgive  me 
the  expression  of  my  apprehensions  for  its  danger,  »-heii 
they  arc  told  from  such  jiigh  authority,  that  the  Sinking 
Fund  cannot  be  touched  widi  safety  to  the  State,  so  lung 
as  the  accuumlation  of  debt  continues  ?  Will  ray  righ^ 
honourable  friend  forgive  me,  if,  in  the  name  of  that  justicr 
whicli  he  acknowledges  to  be  due  to  the  public  citxiitor ; 
if,  in  the  name  of  that  State,  of  whose  safety  he  is  one  of 
the  immediate  and  responsible  guardians ;  if,  in  the  juun^ 
of  his  tmn  fiur  fame,  which  is  the  merited  and  best  reward, 
of  bis  public  labours — 1  conjure  him  not  to  jHirsist  in  m, 
system,  which,  by  anticipation,  he  has  so  justly  cuo-j 
denmed  ? 

I  now  proceed  to  another  part  of  the  publication,  in  whici^ 
my  right  honourable  friend  expresi<*  himself  in  these  termd;^^ 

*'  Let  me  not.  Sir,  be  misunderstood  as  the  advocate  of 
excessive  or  unlimited  taxation.     1  am  aware  that  all  tax- 
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litfni^  1^  iti  itself  an  ctil,  ami  I  can  fonceivi*  wnny  circum- 
rtances  under  which  T  should  think  the  (.'hancellor  uf  the 
Exchequer  had  acted,  iti  the  preatiit  instance,  with  prudence 
and  judtjuK'nt. 

**  The  first  and  niofst  ohxious  of  these  would  In*  a  great 
and  ^neral  impoverishment  of  the  country.  It  might  then 
tiappen  (as  in  fact  it  did  towards  the  close  of  the  American 
war),  that  the  ini|K)sition  of  new  taxes  would  add  nothing 
tb  the  revenue,  but  only  depress  the  prtMluce  of  the  old 
ones.  But  I  would  aak  the  rio^it  honourable  gentleman, 
and  every  gentleman  present,  from  whatever  part  of  the 
country,  where  the  symptoms  of  such  impoverishment 
appear?  Supposing,  howe\cr,  such  a  decay  to  exist,  I 
say  that  the  same   necessity   which  contracts  our  means 

ight  to  limit  our  erpeneies-  Shall  we  be  the  richer  for 
plunging  dee|XT  in  debt  ?  Will  it  increase  our  resources 
to  ci>nsume  those  which  yet  remain  ?" 

These  are  the  questions  which  my  right  honourable  friend 
put  in  1 8(>9 :  I  hope  that  he  is  now  prepared  to  answer 
them.     He  proceeds  thus: 

*'  In  another  case  of  a  very  op^xisite  kind  I  might  think 
it  advisable  to  abstain  from  further  taxation — that  of  n 
Very  rapid  improvement  of  the  existing  revenue.  Did  our 
rewiurces  np]>ear  to  lie  increiising  in  a  degree  nearly  com- 
mensurate to  our  wants,  I  should  l>p  unwilling  to  endanger 
so  prosperous  a  state  of  things  by  any  interference,  or  to 
abridge  the  comforts  of  the  public  by  any  charge  which 
might  be  safely  avoidetl  or  deferred.  But  though  I  am 
con>nnced  that  the  national  wealth  is  progressively  in- 
creasing, I  fear  we  are  far  from  such  a  state  of  things^ 
T?w  revenue  has  of  late  appeared  rather  to  deriine  than 
to  inrrrnse.'^ 

I  would  just  ask  my  right  honourable  friend,  whether  thi.s 
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remark  dties  not  exactly  apply  to  die  present  state  of  the 
revenue. 

"  Another  case  in  whicli  I  might  approve  of  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued  is  that  of  a  prospect  of  immediate 
}>eace,  or  of  a  great  reduction  of  expense  from  any  other 
cause.  But  of  all  suppositions  this  seems  at  present  the 
most  extravag^ant.  The  war  rages  more  extensively  and 
with  greater  exaspcratiiin  than  ever,  and  every  day  seems 
to  bring  forward  some  fresli  obstacle  to  acconiuKHhition, 
and  some  new  call  for  our  exertions. 

**  But,  leaving  to  the  defenders  of  this  measure  to  }x>ini 
out  such  circumstances  as  may,  in  their  opinion,  justify  it» 
I  nhall  procectl  to  state  a  few  of  the  numerous  objections 
which  induce  me  to  condenm  it.  i^ 

*'  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  weak  and  delusive  resource, 
which  will  be  speedily  exhausted. 

"  A  second  objection  to  this  diversion  of  the  war  taxes 
from  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  originally  granted 
by  Parliament,  is,  the  continual  and  progressive  increase  it 
nnist  occasion  in  the  ditliculty  of  ntisinp  the  supplies.  As 
the  amount  of  tlie  loc-xn  nmst  annually  be  augmented  by  a 
Buni  equal  lo  the  war  taxes  which  have  been  appropriated 
lK)t]i  by  that,  and  all  precetling  loans,  they  would  be  roost 
rapidly  cojisumed,  by  a  continual  accumulation  of  conv 
pound  interest ;  and  whtn  it  shall  l>ecx)me  unavoidable  to 
seek  for  fresh  funds  for  tlieae  augmented  loans,  where  will 
they  be  found,  and  in  what  state  nf  credit  will  the.se  loans 
he  raised  ?  If  the  right  honourable  gentleman  tliinks  that 
the  people,  having  been  indulged  with  a  respite  from  fur- 
ther taxation,  will  return  to  it  more  readily,  he  is  greatly 
mistaken.  Having  once  been  told  by  autbority.  tluit  fur- 
ther burdens  were  cither  intolerable  or  unnecessary,  they 
will  readily  listen  to  those  who  will  never  W  wanting  to 
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teD  them  the  same  thing  again ;  and  they  will  be  di^)08ed 
to  countenance  wild  plans  of  retrenchment,  and  chimerical 
schemes  of  finance.'" 

If  the  Committee  will  only  substitute  the  words  Sinking* 
Fund  for  War  Taxes  through  the  whole  of  this  paragraph, 
I  have  no  other  alteration  to  offer  either  in  the  language  or- 
in  the  argument. 

**  Another  most  important  objection  occurs  when  we 
consider  the  establishment  which  it  will  probably  be  nece»- 
sary  to  maintain,  whenever  peace  may  be  concluded. 

"  It  is  an  objection  not  less  important,  though  of  a  totally 
different  nature  from  any  of  the  preceding,  that  the  system 
of  finance  pursued  this  year,  has  the  strongest  possible  ten> 
deiicy  to  encourage  prodigality  in  the  public  expenditui«. 

"  It  is  no  less  true  in  public  than  in  private  economy, 
that  what  is  easily  acquired,  is  often  needlessly  spent.  It 
is  also  the  natural  bias  of  every  department,  and  may  even 
proceed  from  a  laudable,  though  inconsiderate,  zeal  for  the 
public  service,  to  draw  to  itself  as  large  a  portion  as  po»- 
sible  of  the  supplies.  If  this  be  not  checked  (as  I  fear  at 
present  it  cannot  be)  by  a  firm  and  over-ruling  control  at 
the  Treasury,  it  naturally  leads  to  an  indefinite  and  waste- 
ful expense.  But  the  strongest  stimulus  to  excite  the 
Treasury  to  perform  its  duty  by  a  vigilant  restraint  on  the 
public  expenditure  is  wanting,  if  supplies  can  be  obtained 
without  an  immediate  pressure  on  the  people.  The  temp- 
tations which  perpetually  occur  to  a  minister,  of  a  loose  and 
careless  administration  of  the  public  purse,  are  cmistantly 
counteracted  by  the  impending  and  painful  task  of  taxation. 

*'  It  will  be  evident  to  every  gentleman,  that  if  the 
amount  of  the  loan  is  reduced,  the  competition  to  obtain  it 
will  be  increased,  and  the  supply  of  capital  in  the  market 
more  abundant,  compared  with  the  demand,  and  the  sum 
to  be  raised  will  consequently  be  obtained  on  more  favour- 
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able  terms.     The  principle  of  this  saving  is  perhaps  3wt 
iesH  certaiu  tliaii  a  niatliematicai  denvonstratioD^  but  thf 
extent  of  its  operation  can  only  be  calcvilatod  on  hypotheti- 
cal datfty  and  it  may  not  therefore  be  a  proper  subject  f<<r, 
a  distinct  resolution  of  the  House.     Every  gentleman  wM\ 
ibrui  lu8  own  suppot>ition :  I  will  just  meJition  one  whtckj 
seems  to  me  supported  by  a  strong  analogy.     la  the  yt 
1798,  when  Mr.  Pitt  first  proposed  his  system  of  war  taxc 
the  loan  was  raised  at  an  interest  of  above  six  per  ceni.] 
In  laOO,  when  they  had  been  established  two  years,  thfej 
interest  of  the  loan  but  little  exceeded  four  aad  a  half  {ler] 
cent.     Adding  the  one-j}er-«ent.  Sinking  Fund  to  be  pro- 
vided on  the  ca[>ital  created,  the  total  saving  amounted  to 
about  two  per  cent,  on  the  whole  sum  raised  both  by  loan 
and  war  taxes. 

"  Such,  Sir,  have  been  the  effects  of  the  system  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxehetjuer  has  tikis  year  forsaken 
and  impaired :  a  system  sanctioned  by  general  approbHtioo, 
and  provetl  by  experience  to  be  solid,  wise,  and  economical- 
It  has  indeed  required  many  sacriHces,  and  may  requiif 
more:  but  it  is  a  most  dangerous  delusion,  to  expect  to 
perform  great  achievements  without  making  great  exertions. 
If  we  cannot  reduce  our  expenses  to  our  income,  we  must 
raise  our  mcouie  iu  pro[K>rtion  to  our  expenses.  I  am 
willing  to  give  credit  to  the  right  honourable  gcntleutan 
for  readiness  to  effect  every  practicable  and  pnident  ns 
trenchment ;  and  I  trust  still  more  to  the  dis|iositioii  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  public  to  enforce  it.  But  what  nion; 
is  wanting,  and  much  more,  I  fear,  must  l)e  wonting,  \ie 
must  be  prepared  to  furnish ;  and  it  has  been  my  wish,  in 
what  I  have  said,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Government 
(so  far  as  my  arguments  or  opiuions  could  have  any  force), 
and  to  facilitate  its  resuming  the  wi^>,  the  secure,  and 
honourable  course  hitherto  piutjuetl."" 
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'  Lk  iKiiov  fee  how  tfaU  dmkiiv  of  irithclraiiriii|(  a  ihiU 
ikm  ^roni  the  ««r  taxn  ws  viewed  by  other  great  suthorv 
tM.  In  tbe  JounuSk  at  ttie  Uaaae  ai  Lards^  I  Hud  a 
Prnt^^t  i^B«t  tbe  ncaflire,  to  vlndi  the  first  signature  h 
that  of  LonI  SiduMith.*  The  oaxaes  of  Lords  GrenviUe 
and  Carrini^taa  are  ako  «afaacribed  to  the  same  docuoMnC, 
in  i^hidi  I  find,  aaaoa^  others,  the  foUovii^  objections: 

**  Because  the  |»n»0Dt  OMaaove  ia  aobftenrre  of  the  pniw 
dtpleg  flo  which  the  SnMmg  FSmdn  and  var  taxes  havte 
heen  aucccaiitely  e^aHishwi  aad  augmented — prtndplas 
mrartably  adhend  to  under  eterj  change  of  nien  and 
mtanWea  during  the  Uut  three ■andUwenty  years^  and  now 
im  ahaadooed. 

it^'^  Because  the  ayMcM,  of  which  thb  loeasure  is,  ve  linr, 
the  cocnmawnKUt,  will  n4iidJy  absorb  all  the  extfaofdi- 
Utfy  reai>areea  provided  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliaoieift  Id 
meat  the  extgeneiea of  war;  and  wiD,  within  a  Tery  ftfir 
yeica,pltiagethiiaooi]mry  into  financial  diiic«ltka»  such  aa 
have  never  jH  been  apprehended,  eren  by  thoae  who  ha«to 
thought  aaost  onCsvourahty  of  the  remurces  of  tbe  caantry.^ 

In  die  mood)  of  July  181it,  we  Hnd  my  right  hoooufahle 
friend  (thcB,  aaaov,  Chanoelbr  of  the  Exchequer)  Mating 
to  this  House,  that  **  he  shcmld  prafaabl y  fed  it  necesMonr 
to  prepare  some  plan,  whatever  it  might  be,  for  the  nan> 
eflSBCtU^  support  of  public  cretlit.  What  particalarh' 
oecurrud  to  him  would  be  to  aaake  some  addition  ttt  the 
1Bnt  iiig  Fund  for  whatever  portion  of  the  loan  might  exceed 
li»  amount  of  tbe  sum  to  be  rsdeesned  within  the  yeaf^ 
My  right  honourable  friend  profiosea  to  maka  tlus  additioii 
indeed ;  but  in  what  manner  ?  By  taking  ttaat  the  Sink- 
ing Fund,  as  it  now  exists  not  only  thisadditiao.  but  also 
the  one  per  cent,  for  the  other  part  of  the  losi,  and  all  the 
chai]ge  of  intarest  for  the  whole. 

*  Lorda'  JoumsU,  vdL  xtvli.  p.  3^. 
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•  To  the  authority  of  my  right  lionourable  friend,  at  least 
up  to  the  present  moment,  for  strengtliening  instead  of  ini-^ 
pairing  the  Sinking  Fund  ;  to  that  of  Lord  Sidmoutli  and 
of  Lord  Greiiville,  I  must  add  the  greatest  authority  of 
all,  that  of  Mr,  Pitt.  I  can  take  upon  nie  to  ^sure  the 
Coratnittee,  in  the  most  confident  manner,  that  it  was  the 
strong  leaning  of  his  mind,  I  might  almost  say  bis  £xed 
intention,  had  he  lived  to  direct  the  finances  of  tlie  coun- 
try for  another  year,  to  ini|>ose  not  oidy  tlie  taxes  tliat  might 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  charge  of  the  loan  of  that  year, 
but  as  many  more  as  he  thought  the  country  could  bear^J 
without  too  great  or  too  sudden  a  pressure  ujxin  its  r»« 
sources.  All  the  surplus  of  such  taxes,  lx?yond  the  interest 
of  the  loan,  he  intended  to  apply  as  an  immediate  volun- 
tary aid  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  to  be  gradually  withdrawal 
for  the  charge  of  future  loans,  if  tor  that  purpose  any  parferj 
of  it,  or  the  whole,  should,  in  future  years,  be  ret^uired. 

My  right  honourable  friend,  and  others  who  so  strongly 
condemned  the  subtraction  of  a  single  million  from  the  war! 
taxes  in  1809,  will  not  contend  that  the  accumulation  of] 
debt,  or  the  state  of  public  credit,  or  the  amount  of  IIm: 
loan,  compared  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  was  such  as  to  re 
hazardous  at  that  period  what  is  comparatively  safe  at  pre- 
sent.    In  that  year,  the  three  per  cents  were  at  68;  they 
are  now  at  59.     In  that  year,  the  loan  was  seventeen  mil- 
lions, and  the  Sinking  Fund  about  ten  millions.     For  the 
present  year,  the  loan,  I  much  fear,  will  not  be  ahort  ol , 
tliirty  millions  on  account  of  England  only,  and  the  Sinking 
Fund  less  than  fourteen  millions. 

tilt  cannot  be  imputed  to  my  right  honourable  friend, 
that,  in  enumerating  all  the  virtues  of  liis  plan,  he  ever 
tioued  economy  as  one  of  its  reconmiendations.  Ue 
knew  that  he  could  not,  although  it  is  an  inference  in  itA 
favour  which  some  persons  have  derived  from  a  su{)erticial 
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^siolihMition  of  his  uMes.  My  rig^t'honourahld  friend,  I 
■ffl  sure,  would  lie  the  last  man  to  countoiiance  such  ao  in- 
ferenoe.  He  Ka«  most  successfully  shown,  on  vaiious  oceA- 
sioas,  that  true  economy  tx>nM^ts  in  a  course  altogether  op- 
posite to  that  which  he  now  adojits.  He  has  rvthic^'d  to 
Hgures,  and  recorded  in  He.sL»luiioiis,  the  |m>ufs  of  ilmt 
economy,  demonstrating,  hy  the  mo«t  irrefragable  evidence, 
that  to  accumulate  debt,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
now  proposed  by  iWs  phm,  is  the  very  reverse  of  gvcul 
mana^ment.  He  has  shewn  you  what  you  have  actually 
saved  by  raising  a  large  portion  of  your  suppUes  within 
the  year.  I  will  not  fatigue  the  Coniniittee  bv  a  detailed 
reference  to  these  proofs.  They  will  Hnd  them  in  the 
Speeches  of  my  right  honourable  friend,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred. 

If  our  resources  are  not  inlinite  and  al)M)lutely  inex- 
haustible ;  if  we  have  already  dippetl  tleep  into  thotic  re- 
sources ;  flu  rely  it  the  more  becomes  i»  well  to  consider, 
whether  the  remainder  is  not  now  in  danger  of  being  dift- 
sipated  with  unnecessary  celerity  .''  VV'hether  by  inortgjiging 
now,  at  \isurious  interest,  that  income  which  \\v  had  wij«cly 
set  aside  for  the  discharge  of  existing  incumbrances,  we 
shall  be  more  at  our  ease  some  few  years  hence  ?  Whellier, 
by  accumulating  debt  now,  upon  terms  which  may  oblige 
us  to  redeem  it  at  an  expense  nearly  tlouble  hereafter,  we 
are  com{)ensated  for  thu  inmietliate  prcftsure  of  usarious  in- 
terest, by  the  jjrospect  of  future  relief  ?  I>et  gentlemen  look 
round  the  world,  and  show  me  a  state  once  in  difliculty  ; 
let  them  look  among  their  accjuaintance,  and  »how  mean 
individual,  once  involved,  that  has  ever  lieen  brought  round 
and  saveil  by  these,  or  such  like  expe<lients.  If  they  still 
doubt  tlie  delusion  of  such  a  system,  one  examjile  <lniwu 
fitom  the  financial  aftjurs  of  this  country,  and  brought  bcu 
fore  tlieni,  not  by  a  conipariwa  of  distant  transactions,  but 
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txmfinecl  to  the  three  last  years  of  the  present  "war,  will,  -per- 
haps more  forcibly  than  any  more  gi^neral  view,  open  their 
eyes  to  the  wiisteful  consequences  of  the  proposed  phm. 

Let  us  romparf  the  terms  of  t!ie  loan  of  1810  nitli  the 
terms  of  the  loan  of  1812,  lx>th  in  the  three  per  cent*.     In 
1810,   for  every   100/.   sterling   the  contractors   received 
140/.  7*.  6d.  three  per  cent,  stock  :  in  1812,  for  every  lOW. 
sterling  they  received   176/.  three  |Kn-  cent,  stock,     A  kMB 
of  twenty-eight  millions,  the  amount  tissumed  by  my  right 
honourable  friend  to  be  hereafter  annually  raised,  would,  if 
negtKriated  upon  the  terms  of  1812,  add  to  the  amount  of  j 
debt  in  each  year  10,000,000/.  of  stock,  and  to  the  permanent  j 
annual  charge  404,000/.  (money  value),  njore  than  if  negOk.| 
ciated  upon  the  terms  of  1810.  And  who  shall  say  that,  undtf] 
this  plan,  future  loans  will  be  raised  even  on  the  terms  of 
1812  ?    Neither  is  this  all :  in  1810  the  Exchequer  Bills 
were  circulated  at  an  interest  of  three  pence  per  day  for 
every  100/.     The  interest  is  now  three  pence  halfjx?mjy. 
This    is   another  increase   of    annual    charge,  exceeding 
200,000/.     Let  gentlemen  calculate  what  these  difference 
only  would  aitioutU  to  in  the  next  four  years,  Iwtli  in  in* 
creased  debt  and  in  increased  permanent  charge ;  and  then 
they  will  have  some  faint  iilea  of  the  economy  of  a  plan,, 
the  tendency  of  which,  it  in  admitted,  is  to  lower  the  price 
of  the  funds.     On  the  other  hand,  there  can  Ijc  very  little 
doubt,  if  the  sinking  fund  were  left  to  its  natural  j^^wtli  | 
for  those  four  years  (with  the  same  amount  of  loan),  ilial 
the  funds  would  revert  t<i  the  more  favourable  prices  of  the 
year  1810.  i 

Another  consideration  of  economy  is,  that  the  reduction 
of  interest  upon  the  five  and  four  per  cent  stocks,  which 
h&s  always  l)een  lixiked  to  a.s  one  oi'  the  advantages  that 
wouUI  s|x?t'(lily  be  realized  by  the  Sinking  Fund  on  the 
restoration  of  |x.'ace,  and  wiiich  would  produce  a  aaviiig  uCi 
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nearly  three*  nittlions  n  year,  must  necessarily  be  retarded 
by  the  eflW'ts  of  tlie  propucied  system. 

I  ain  aware  tliat  it  may  be  said  to  me,  '■*■  If,  after  ail, 
•jMNi  are  of  opioion  that  tlm  measure  is  so  doubtful  with 
Rpect  to  public  faithf  in  policy  io  hazardous,  and  in  eco> 
nomy  so  expensive,  wliat  h  it  that  you  would  recommend  ? 
My  general  answer  h,  that  it  forms  no  part  of  the  duty 
of  an  individual  luendxT  of  Parliament,  neither  holding  a 
resptmsible  situation,  nor  possessing  those  means  of  infonn- 
ing  and  maturing  his  judgment  which  properly  belong  to 
oflice»  to  go  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  duty.  That  duty  I 
have  discharged,  by  stating  my  consdentious  opinion  u^khi 
the  present  plan.  It  certainly  is  not  neoefisary,  and  it  may 
not  be  altogether  prudent,  for  me  to  go  furtlier.  But,  know- 
ing as  I  do,  all  the  difficulties  of  my  right  honourable  friend'» 
Ntuatiun,  and  anxious,  as  I  am,  to  satisfy  him  and  the 
Comuuttee,  that  it  is  not  my  disposition  to  add  to  liiosr 
difficulties,  I  am  prepared  to  state  what  has  occurred  to 
nie  for  obviating  the  fundamental  objection  which  I  feel  to 
the  intended  measure  in  its  present  sha]je,  if  the  patience 
of  the  Committe,  which  £  have  alreatly  so  much  abused, 
nhould  incline  them  nut  to  refuse  this  further  indulgence. 

My  right  honourable  friend  stated  to  this  Coinnuttee,  on 
a  former  occasion,  that  during  war,  but  especially  during 
the  present  war,  the  country  p»:>ssessed  means  of  taxation, 
which,  from  their  nature,  could  not  be  permanently  con- 
tinued in  time  of  peace.  In  this  I  sigree  with  my  right 
honourable  friend,  thinking  witli  him,  that  the  war  taxes, 
productive  as  they  already  are,  might  liowe\'er  be  consider- 
ably augmented.  That  the  pennanent  taxes  do  not  admit 
of  Jhe  same  latitude,  is  an  ojiinioii  which  of  late  years  I 
htms  more  tlian  once  declared  in  this  House.  I  also  agree 
with  my  right  honourable  ^end,  that  an  alteration  wiJl, 
ai  jflMH  time  hereafter,  be  requisite  in  tlic  Sinking  Fund 
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Act  of  1802,  stj  as  to  render  more  equal,  and   to  extend 
over  a  larger  portion  of  time,  that  relief  which  iho  {Hiblic 
will  derive  from  the  extinction  of  the  debt  contracted  prior 
to  that  period*     I  subscril>e  to  the  opinion,  that  to  have 
devolved  the  whole  of  that  relief  upon  one  year,   is  aa 
unwise  departure  from  the  original  Acts  of  1786  and  179^;  i 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  contend,  in  the  first  place,  that] 
no  alteration   is    immediafeh/  necessary ;   and    Silly,    thati 
whenever  it  is  attempted,  the  object  which  we  ought  to 
hate  principally   in  view  should   be,  both  as  to  StnkiD([r1 
Tund  and  debt,  to  revert,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  *alif- 
tary  provisions  of  those  ori^rinal  Acta. 

The  simultaneous  extinction  of  a  very  large  portion 
debt,  and  an  accumulation  of  Sinking  F\md,  that  would 
become  unnece?<s{irily  large  for  some  years   before  tfaa 
event  shall  take  place,  are  the  two  inconveniences  a^ 
which  my  riglit  honourable  friend  wislies  now  to  prol 
In  order  of  time,  the  too  great  accumulation  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  is  the  first  of  these   evils :  it  must  necesaarilyi 
precede  the  other.      But,    surely,   this  is  not   an    incon^l 
venience  which  is  either  now  pressing  upon  us,  or  is  likely' 
to  arise,  so  long  as  we  are  compelletl  to  borrow  far  beyond 
what  the  Sinking  Fund  can  nnleeni   within  the  year.     Oxii 
the  one  hand,  therefore,  it  cannot  Ijc   said  that  any  such 
evil  now  exists  to  call  for  our  immediate  interference ;  on 
the  other,   I  have  the  clear  and  recorded  opinion  of  my 
right  honourable  friend,  that  the  Sinking  Fund  cannot  l»e 
touched,  "  either  y(\i\\  jiistire  to  the  stockholder,  or  fcnfcfy 
to  tlie  State,  so  long  as  the  accumulation  of  debt  fv/i- 

Let  us  then  examine,  whether,  u|x>n  the  grounds  whieJij 
I  have  stateil,  my  right  honourable  friend's  plan  cannot  be] 
so  amended  as  to  bring  it  within  those  limits  of  Jfigfire  and' 
Jiftfeftfy  which  he  has  so  accurately  deiincd.     For  that  pair- 
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TW  CS3KK:  I  '^'— '*  ak«  woc^  sv  3K  «dS$caacir 
Ve,!  -waGkMS  c&H^  sbcK  aena  b:3Dk»a  t^Mtasmi 

Iwt  stmmdsf,  I  vocJd  r»pav  «>  :^  SfniTw;  Fssbo.  visaat 
At  jcar.  aod  oat  ti  t2v  pcodiKie-  <a^  t^  w  tuuck  a  «■» 
equad  to  the  durzc-  «>  OKon  opaa  k  in  tbe  unc  abCMKit: 
and  dndlj,  I  vo«dd  impoat  new  war  tKU»  tt>ckM  im^m ■«> 
«ibIc«  apoB  gia»WMTian  is  ffac>uU  cmm  out  ,»  I  IviM^v  it 
would)  dat  bv  the  n^xvrecKfiti  sinsady  »ad«k  or  viudi 
B%bt  be  MMde,  id  dae  ftaseasaenK  aad  ooUKtaM  «xf  tW 
pnipem-«ax,  jn  bicjcaar  in  it»  produce  Id  dbe  ^dl  ■»■>>»>»» 
reqund  oagfat  be  expected  in  the  praeiit  jr<«r, — If  j^kAi 
MB  iaeremae  maj  be  reckaned  upon,  im  nev  taxv«  vvuld  br 
oeeeaBanr  berood  diose  which  the  Chjoccikv  of  the  Kx* 
diequer  i»  actuallj  pcepnred  to  impase. 

If  the  war  should  oontinue,  I  should  in  like  nuniwr 
charge  the  interest  of  the  loan  of  the  next  yenr  upon  the 
Sinking  Fund ;  repUcii^  to  the  Sinking  Fund  the  juuount 
at  the  sum  ao  cfaavged  out  of  the  produce  of  the  v»r  t«x««» 
and  increasing  those  taxes  bv  an  addition  eqimalcnt  to  the 
amount  so  transferred  to  the  Sinking  Fund. 

The  advantages  dT  this  mode  <^  proceeding,  as  ixutt- 
pared  with  that  of  my  rif^t  bcmourable  friend^  ^^Htld 
be : — first,  you  would  avoid  breaking  in  upon  the  eAicacv 
of  your  Sinking  Fund  during  the  war:  MxxaHlly,  by 
charging  upon  that  fund  the  interest  of  the  k>aust  you  give 
to  the  contractors  at  once  that  permane$kt  security  whieh 
the  war  taxes,  from  their  nature,  do  not  aflTord :  thinlly« 
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you  maintain  the  disposable  revenue  at  its  present  omotmt  f\ 
fourthly,  by  the  growth  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  you  wijulrf 
revive  and  sustain  public  credit  (raising  the  loans  in  con-' I 
set|uencc  u|X)n  far  cheaper  terms) :   and   fifthly,  the  unre-' 
deemed  debt  would   be  smaller  by  many  millions  at  the 
clo0e  of  the  war. 

I    should  not  object  to  mortgage,  in  this  manner,  the'] 
Sinking  Funtl  to  the  amount  in  the  whole  required  by  my 
right  honourable  friend  for  the  next  four  years,  if  the  con- 'I 
tinuance  of  the  war  should  render  such  a  sacrifice  neces*'] 
sary. 

If  at  tlie  end  of  the  four  years,  or  sooner,  peace  shoidd' 
l)e  restored,  we  should  then  be  in  a  situation  to  revise  the*' 
Act  of  180S,  without  injury  to  the  public  interest,  or  to 
the  pubHc  creditor ;  but,  even  then,  I  should  think   it   im- 
provident to  interfere  too  hastily  with  the  operations  of  the 
Sinking  Fund.     I   would  still  continue  to  repay  to  th«t 
Fund,   by  a   portion  of  the  war  taxes,  to  be  continued" 
specificallv  for  that  purjiose,  the  full  amount  charged  tipon' 
it  on   account  of  loans,  until    the  state  of  public   credit' 
should  admit  of  a  reduction  of  interest  on  the  five  per 
cent,  stock. 

^V^len  we  shall  not  only  have  ceased  to  inak*.-  any  udih-tj 
tion  to  our  existing  debt,  but  shall  further  be  enabled  tn' 
reduce  the  interest  on  a  large  portion  of  that  debt ;  then  I 
should  say,  the  time  would  be  arrived,  when,  without  pre*.- 
judice  to  the  State,  or  injury   to  intlividuals,  you  mighfrj 
leave  the  charge  of  those  loans  ujwn  the  Sinking  Fund,*^ 
un replaced  by  any  ftirther  repayment  from  other  sources. 

The  reiluction  of  the  five  per  cent,  to  a  four  per  cent. 
stock  would  be  an  atlvantage  of  no  small  consideration, 
which  is  at  least  post}x>ned  by  the  j^n  of  my  right 
honourable  friend.  The  saving  by  this  retluction  of  interrat, 
when  it  takes  place,  will  be  iiiore  than  one  miilion  a  yenri 
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nsiag  dthfcr  to  be  ma^  over  Id  like  Sinking  Fund*  or  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  piiMJc  aenrioe^  as  maj  uppear  smiC 
expedieat,  under  all  the  cinnunataiioea  of  the  oomtry^  ai 
the  time  vhen  it  maj  take  place. 

In  1819«  ire  gho«dd  have  cbe  further  aid  of  the  Imperial 
Anntiities  (SdO^CKMV.  a  year),  which  wi\l  then  fall  in ;  and 
in  1^1,  the  charge  of  the  loan  of  1807,  amounting  to 
1 1,S00,00(W.  a  year,  will  be  set  free.  Without  anticipating 
tlvc  iluty  of  a  future  parliament,  as  to  what  may  be  the 
moAt  proper  a(if plication  of  these  sums ;  it  is  olnrious  that 
these  rvaources,  from  the  proximity  of  their  falling;  in, 
might,  in  the  event  of  peace,  afford  further  facilities  in  die 
execution  of  the  suggestion  of  which  I  am  now  stating  only 
a  very  general  outline. 

I^t  us  suppose  that  we  act  upon  the  principle  of  this 
Mlggc^tion,  and  that  peace  is  not  restored  sooner  than  the 
end  of  the  year  181&  We  should,  by  tliat  time,  hav0 
nK>rtgagcd  the  Sinking  Fund  to  the  amount  of  about  six 
millions.  ltj»  whole  anK>unt  applicable  to  the  reiluction  of 
debt,  in  1816,  would  be  upward.^  of  eighteen  millions.  It 
is  not  over-aanguinc  to  assume,  that  by  the  effect  of  the 
cxHitinuance  of  such  a  Sinking  Fund,  with  ita  annual  ioK 
proveni«iit,  for  two  years  after  a  peace,  the  interest  on  the 
ftve  per  cent,  stock  might  be  reduced  to  four  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  by  those  who  are  oct^uainted 
with  the  nature  of  our  war  taxes,  that  several  of  the  most 
productive  (independent  of  the  projierty-tax,  which,  in  a 
more  or  less  pro]x)rtion,  nmst,  I  tliink,  be  continueii,  at 
least  for  some  years,  as  the  foundation  of  our  peace  esta- 
blishment) might  without  difficulty  be  maintained  for  two 
years  after  the  restoration  of  peace ;  say  till  the  close  of 
1818.  The  Sinking  Fund  would  then  have  rcacbcd  nearly 
to  twenty  millions.  By  detlucting  the  aid  of  the  war  taxes, 
it  would,  in  the  year  1819^  be  reduced  to  somewhat  above 
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fourteen  millions,  or  fifteen,  if  the  saving  by  the  conte 
poraneouR  reduction  of  the  five  per  cents,  should  be  allnttc 
to  it.     From  that  ponr>d»  !*o  long  as  peace  should  continuer] 
we  should  have  annually  the  gratifying  task  to  perform, 
remitting  to  the  people  more  or  less  of  their  burdens ;  and 
we  might  look   back  ujwn  our   past  difficulties  with 
cheering  recollection,  that  a  firm  adherence  to  the  principles 
laid  ilown  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  ITQfSi  had  enabled  us  to  provide 
for  all  the  cjdgencies   of  tliis   tremendous   and    protracted'^ 
ctMitest,  without  for   a  moment  swerving  from  that  strict 
gofni  faith  whitii  at  once  raises  our  charat^ter  flnd  doublet, 
our  resources ;  at  once  enables  us,  by  exertions  unptaralleled 
in  our  history,  to  uphold  the  glory  of  our  arms  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  and  to  find   in  the  public  credit  at* 
home  the  means  by  which  sudi  exertions  are  to  be  sustained. 
I  will   not  weary  the  Committee   by  going  into  further 
details  of  the  alteration  which  I  could  wish   to   see  intio- 
duced  into  the  plan  of  my  right  honourable  friend.     If  i 
piinciple  of  that   alteration  should  once   be  admitted 
liim,  I  am  sure  that  he  would  In?  infinitely  more  competent 
to  direct  its  application   than  myself.     By  adopting  it, 
woidd  remove  the  only  insupei'ablc  objection  which  I  fe 
to  his  plan  ;  that  which  arises  from   its  directly  breakit 
in  upon  the  Sinking  Fund,  and   diminishing   its  effectivi 
amount  and  operation,  imder  circumstances,  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  right  honourable  friend's  own  words,  more  than 
once    quoted  by    me,   render    such    interference    neither 
consistent  "  ufith  justice   to  the  Stockholder^  nor  trith 
SAFETY  to  the  State."" 


Mr.  iXJexander  Baring;  obser^-ed,  that  lie  entertained  nearly  the 

•atne  view  of  this  important  question  ni*  Mr.  Huskis.^on ;  lli»?  iniprf^? 
siofn  of  wliosf  admimble  tpepcli,  he  Irusted,  he  *hcnilc)  not  Wf *ken  by. 
any  thing  he  might  take  the  liberty  of  urifinp.     Mr.  Henry  Tbamton 
&ai(1,   he  had  lifiti'iied  to  it  nith   the  utmost  attention,  to  d>8 
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wlwthw  it  contained  any  errors  or  miatatementa ;  bat  be  bad  only 
ferceived  one  trifling  mistake,  which  his  honourable  friend  had  him- 
•elf  afterwards  corrected.  Mr.  Tiemey  added,  that  every  possible 
means  which  could  be  taken  to  expose  the  danger  and  absurdity  of 
the  plan,  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  was  connnccd  that 
his  speech  would  be  attended  by  the  happiest  results  to  the  best 
tatoresta  <rf  the  coontry.    The  Resolutions  were  agreed  to. 


SINECURE    OFFICES— JOINT    PAYMASTER   OF 
THE  FORCES. 

April  6. 

Mr.  Creerey  lia>'ing  submitted  to  the  House  a  resolution,  having 
f«x  its  object  to  abolish  one  of  the  offices  of  Joint  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces,  the  existence  of  which  had  been  declared  useless,  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Sinecure  Offices, 

Mr.  Huskisson  declared  himself  unfriendly  to  the  pro- 
posed resolution,  which  involved  the  principle,  that  the 
House  of  Conunons  had  a  right  to  legislate,  with  a  view 
to  the  abolition  of  the  office  in  question,  or  of  any  other 
office,  without  the  conciurence  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
To  agree  to  such  a  resolution  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  to 
establish  a  precedent  which  might  be  very  injurious  in  its 
ooDsequence.  He  saw  no  reason  for  assuming,  that  the 
Lords  would  not  adopt  the  Sinecure  bill.  To  accede  to 
the  motion  would  be  to  furnish  any  noble  lord,  who  might 
be  hostile  to  that  Bill,  with  the  argument,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commons,  in  sending  the  Bill  up  to  them, 
were  a  mockery  ;  as,  before  the  discussion  of  the  measure 
in  the  upper  House,  the  House  of  Commons  had  pro- 
ceeded to  legislate  for  the  abolition  of  a  particular  office, 
the  abolition  of  which  was  provided  for  in  the  Bill  itself. 
If  the  present  resolution  were  agreed  to,  why  might  not 
similar  resolutions  be  proposed,  for  addressing  the  Crown 
to  abolish  other  objectionable  offices  ?  and  yet,  so  to  pro- 
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^.'tHKl,  would  be  for  that  House  to  take  the  wlufte  jKiwer  of 
the  state  into  its  own  liands.  As  to  the  particular  office, 
if  it  was  not  to  he  abolished,  he  trusted,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  tM'o  paymaaterships  would  be  consolidated,  and 
the  salary  given  to  one  efficient  and  responsible  offico". 
With  regard  to  the  Sinecure  hill»  aa  a  measure  of  cconomyt 
it  hml  been  recomnieudeti  by  the  Cmnniittee  uf  that  Uou^, 
and  as  such  it  had  his  cordial  support. 

Mr.  Creevey  consented  to  Vk-ilhdravr  his  aiotion;  with  an  uiulcr- 
Btandin^,  that  he  would  renew  it,  in  the  event  of  Ut«  rejec(ic»n  of  the 
Sinecure  Offices'  Bill  by  die  Lorda. 


LOCAL  TOKENS  BILL. 

June  IL 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having;  moved  for  leave  to  hrin^ 
in  a  Bill,  "  to  continue  and  atneud  an  Act  of  the  preaen:  to 

prevent  the  issuing  and  eirciilatinp  of  pieces  of  gold  and  >i!vt'r>  or 
other  metal,  usually  culled  Tokens,  except  such  as  are  issued  by  the 
Banks  of  England  and  Ireland," 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  tliere  was  no  doubt  that  the 
renewal  of  the  Local  Tokens  bill,  passed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  session,  was  extremely  necessary,  and  was 
likely,  under  the  present  state  of  our  foteign  expendttMre, 
to  continue  so  for  a  considerable  time.  He  denied  Umi 
there  had  been  any  improvement  in  the  state  of  the 
exchanges  between  this  and  other  countries,  since  his  fi^A 
honourable  friend  last  addressed  tlie  House  ttpon  that 
subject ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  believing  that  the  period 
v^ould  soon  arrive,  when  it  would  be  safe  for  Governnietii 
to  call  in  the  Local  Tokens  altogether,  that  he  feoreti  it 
would  be  neceseary  to  increase  the  nominal  value  of  tlie 
coin  now  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England.  Th.  i  "  nf 
silver  was  already  higher  than  the  value  placet!     _  ie_ 
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Local  Tokens  ;  and  where  bulUon  was  wanted,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  Bank  Tokens  at  three  diiUings  were  deemed 
mach  cheaper  than  other  silver.  In  the  recent  coinage 
for  Ireland,  this  fact  had  been  clearly  demonstrated  ;  as  in 
that  case,  the  quantity  of  silver,  with  reference  to  the 
nominal  value  of  Uie  iroin,  had  been  considerably  dimi- 
nished ;  and  if  this  diminutirai  continued,  it  would  sapn 
be  necessary  to  raise  their  denomination,  to  prevent 
them  from  being  withdrawn  from  circulatioo.  The  evils 
which  attended  these  alterations  of  the  ncnninal  value 
of  our  currency  almost  every  six  months,  were  great,  and 
required  the  serious  consideration  of  Parliament 


REPORT  ON  THE  CORN  TRADE. 

Jutie  21. 

Sir  Henry  Pamell  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a 
Committee  to  consider  of  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  enqaire  into  the  Com  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
with  the  view  of  moving  a  series  of  Resolutions,  founded  upon  the 
4aid  Report.    On  the  question,  that  the  Speaker  do  lea%'e  the  chair, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  took  occasion  to  observe,  that,  as  a  mem- 
ber <^  the  Committee,  he  had  been  actuated,  in  his  con- 
sideration d  the  important  matters  referred  to  it,  not  by 
any  particular  solicitude  ftu*  the  com  grow«^  or  the  land- 
lords, or  for  Ireland^  in  which  he  had  no  personal  interest ; 
but  for  the  general  interest:*  of  the  whole  empire,  which, 
be  was  satisfied,  would  be  best  consulted,  by  securii^  to  all 
classes  of  the  community  an  adequate  sup^tly  of  com ;  and 
which  supply  would,  he  trusted,  be  the  result  of  the 
measure  before  the  House. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  late 
pmod  of  the  session.  Sir  Henry  Pamell  postponed  the  further  con- 
eideration  of  the  report  for  three  months. 

V  2 
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SIR  HENRY  PARNELL'S    RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE 
STATE  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS. 

Mag  6,  1814. 

Til  a  Committee  nf  the  wliole  Hfju>ie,  8ir  Henry  Parnoll  movMl  ■ 
Reriod  of  Re*r>ln(iou«  on  thf  Slate  of  iKe  Ciim  Lnws.  Mis  lint  rewH 
lution,  rijr.  "  Thnt  the  exportation  nf  com,  ^un,  nu'a],  malt,  and 
fluur,  from  any  part  of  iIip  United  King^dom,  ^houtd  f)o  pennitted  »t 
all  times,  without  the  payment  of  any  duty,  and  without  receiving 
any  bounty  whatever/'  wns  put  and  carried.  On  the  second  resola- 
tiun,  containing  the  new  Sc>iudu]e  of  duties,  being  read, 

Mr.  IlnsKissoN  said,  lie  woiiM  not  trespass  on  the  House 
longer  than  was  necessary  to  explain  the  iunendnieut  which 
he  was  about  to  offer.  The  two  great  objects  which  the 
House  had  in  view  by  the  proposed  measures  were ;  first, 
to  render  the  (x>untry  indej)endcnt  of  foreign  supply ;  and, 
secondly,  to  keep  the  price  of  com  jus  steafiy  as  possible. 

Under  the  systetii  which  had  been  pursued  since  th? 
year  1773,  Englaiid  Iiad  been  graduidly  becoming  more 
and  more  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  a  supply  of 
grain,  and  the  prices  had,  in  consequence,  been  kept  in  a 
state  of  continual  fluctuation.  He  had  selected  this  period, 
because  the  year  1773  was,  in  fact,  the  coninienceuient  of  a 
great  change  in  the  practical  operation,  though  not  in  the 
avowed  policy,  of  our  com  laws.  From  that  date  tl>e 
aggregate  balance  of  oiu"  imports  of  grain,  taken  upon  a 
series  of  years,  began  to  exceetl  tlie  balance  of  our  expirts. 
But,  u|xm  looking  from  that  year  to  the  period  of  the  rcvo- 
lution  in  1688  (a  space  of  eighty-five  years),  our  exports, 
taken  for  any  number  of  years,  on  the  contrary,  exceeded 
our  imports,  and  during  that  period  the  fluctuation  of  price 
had  never  exceeded  one-third. 

Instead  of  which,  during  the  last  half  century,  large 
importations  hatl   taken   place,  and  the   fluctuations  had 
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exceeded  more  than  three  to  one,  instead  of  one  to  three. 
He  would  ask  the  House,  what  must  be  the  state  of 
that  law  which  had  produced  such  great  evils— if  they 
had  been  produced  by  law,  of  which  there  could  be  no 
doubt;  and  whether  some  remedy  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  ?  It  was  impossible  to  raise  the  price  of  labour, 
iti  proportion  to  the  fluctuating  price  of  grain ;  and  as  the 
agricultural  labourers  constituted  the  largest  class,  and 
^ere  those  whose  earnings  approached  nearest  to  the 
amount  of  that  which  was  necessary  to  mere  existence,  any 
temporary  rise  in  the  price  of  grain  was  more  severely  felt 
by  them  than  by  any  others;  and  this  evil  exhibited  itself 
in  augmented  poor  rates,  and  in  various  other  forms. 

The  fluctuation  of  price  was  an  evil  equally  to  be 
guarded  against  with  a  high  price.  It  was  true,  the  total 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign  com  would  raise 
the  price;  but  if  he  should  prove  that  the  proposition 
which  he  meant  to  submit  to  the  House,  though  it  might 
raise  the  price  in  a  trifling  degree,  would  yet  tend  to  keep 
it  at  a  steady  rate,  and  not  so  high  as  the  average  of  those 
fluctuations  which  had  taken  place  of  late  years,  it  would 
not  be  said  that  he  was  one  who  attended  to  the  landed 
interest  alone.  Indeed,  it  was  unjust  to  suppose  that  there 
was  any  exclusive  interest  in  that  House. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  that  was  attached  to  the 
importations  of  grain,  it  was  an  ascertained  fact,  that  in  do 
one  year  had  more  than  about  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth  of 
the  whole  consumption  been  drawn  from  foreign  countries. 
If  no  foreign  com  had  been  imported,  the  nation  would 
have  saved  sixty  millions  sterling.  It  might  be  said,  that 
without  this  importation  sixty  millions'  worth  of  our  manu- 
factures  would  have  remained  unsold ;  but  then  it  is  not 
recollected  what  those  sixty  millions  would  have  eflected,  if 
they  had  been  expendetl  in  the  improvement  of  our  agri- 
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culture ;  or  what  1iit*reii<;ed  means  of  purchasing  oiir  maniMj 
facturcs  they  would   have  given  to  the  agricvilturists.     II 
on  being  laid  out  at  lionie,  they  had  proiluc'^d  these 
effects,  then  the  country  would  have  added  to  her  means  of 
independence,  and  have  created   a  market,   of  wbicb  ii» 
external  relations  cotdd  have  deprivetl  her. 

When  the  law,  permitting  the  importation  of  com, 
first  passed,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  unfounded  clamoual 
raised  against  it ;  but  what  had  Ijeen  the  effect  of  that  law  M 
Ireland  liad  supplied  to  England  com,  for  which  »lie 
received  several  millions  that  had  gone  to  improve  her  agr 
culture,  whicli,  hut  for  that  law,  would  have  gone  to  Hoi* 
land  or  some  other  country.  The  exportations  from  Ireland 
Were  now  three  millions  annually,  with  the  probability  of  u 
great  increase.      Circumstances,   over   which   we  had   no 
control,  had  tended  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  Knglandi, 
Continental  exclusion  had  advanced  the  cultivation  of  ouf 
own  lands;  and  the  high  prices  occasioned  by  such  exclusion, 
had  rendered  us  independent  of  foreign  aid.     Now,  wl 
we  had  paid  the  price  of  our  independence,  and  produced 
a  supply  equal  to  our  consumption,  would  it  not  be  wise  lo 
prevent   any  great  revolution,  which   would   destroy  the 
domestic  culture  of  the  country,  and  render  it  more  depei 
dent  than  it  had  ever  l>een  ? 

He  would  not  slop  to  inquire  whether  it  was  sound  policy' 
to  suffer  any  great  country  to  be  dependent  on  another,  for 
an  essential  article  of  subsistence ;  but  it  must  be  obvious, 
that  such  an  advantage  would  be  readily  seired  on  by  any 
power,  and  used  to  the  annoyance  of  the  nation  that 
exposed  itself  to  such  an  evil.  If  the  law  was  left  in  iU 
present  state,  it  would  not  be  long  before  agriculture  wouldi 
go  back.  The  low  price  of  corn,  indeed,  had  canned  n 
lalxiurers  to  be  thrown  out  of  employ  ;  as  the  farmer 
not  capable  of  cttntinuing  his  improvements.     A  double 
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evil  was  felt  by  the  fanner  from  the  decrease  in  the  prjpe 
of  com.  The  labourer  was  thrown  out  of  employ,  aod 
beraaie  chargeable  to  the  parish ;  and  ihus^  while  the 
fiu-mer  had  his  means  diminished,  he  was  called  on  ftu* 
additional  outlays  in  the  charge  of  the  poor  rates.  The 
argument  of  lowering  the  rents  might  be  resorted  to,  but 
this  could  not  be  effected  in  all  cases.  It  was  certainly 
desirdble  that  they  diould  not  go  on  increasing ;  but  thi^ 
House  would  see  that,  in,,  reducing  th^  price  pf  land  and 
tfxUy  the  country  would  sustain  a  loss  of  cfipital,  , 

.  iie.  was  in  favow  of  the  propositions  of  the  honourable 
baronet ;  but  he  thought  they  pr<x:eeded  rather  too  much 
upon  the  principle  of  giving  the  monopoly  of  the  £ngli^ 
market  to  the  English  pom-grower.  The  amendment  |^ 
should  propose  would  leave  importation  open  at  all  tiirtjes, 
effkd  retain  the  present  price  of  63«.,  as  that  at  which  tit^ 
prohibitory  duty  of  24^  34'  should  open^e ;  fmd,  f»  the 
price  of  cam  rose  one  shilling,  so  the  duty  should  faU : 
iar  example,  when  com  was  al  6i>s.  the  duty  shpu^d  be 
^.  8d„  aiid  so  on ;  so  that  at  869.  th^re  would  be  no  duty 

He  had  only  one  more  word  to  offer.  It  related,  to  ^ 
Qolonies.  It  was  proposed  to  lay  a  smi^er  duty  on  cofp 
imported  from  the  colonies,  than  on  that  iinported  froip 
foreign  countries^  but  the  difference,  he  would  contend, 
W418  not  sufficiently  great;  and  therefore,  he  woul4  pro- 
pose to  make  the  duty  on  corn  imported  from  the  polpnie?, 
h«lf  ^e.  amount  of  that  imposed  on  foreign  com.  Tbis 
W^uld.ten4  to  promote  the  growth  of  it  19  our  own  tietd^ 
ments. 

The  amehdinpnt  morpH  by  Mr.'  Huskissnn  wti«  «grved  to< 
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Man  16- 
Mr.  HuBkisaon  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  for  taJcing  the 
lli'solutumti  into  further  considcrttlion,  Lord  Archibald  Hanulton — 
uftor  rnntr'mlinf;,  thai  they  would  h»ve  the  effect  o(  ruising  the  price 
iif  hrt'ad,  mid  utijwting  1u  the  almndoTiment,  with  respect  to  Coni 
ul»>HL',  tif  hU  those  great  rejnilntions  whirh  ttTiters  on  political  ecooomy 
tinivorsiilly  allowed  to  bear  upon  ull  other  Hrticleti  of  coinmcrpo- 
iiatved  the  postponement  of  the  debate  till  this  day  tbrefe  montlu. 

Mr.  HcsKissoN  said,  he  conceived,  that  the  appeal  which 
had  been  made  by  the  noble  lord  to  the  general  and  ab- 
stract piinciples  of  political  economy  had  totally  failed ; 
seeing  that  the  whole  of  otir  commercial  and  economical 
system  was  a  system  of  artificial  expedients.  If  our  other 
regulations  wth  regard  to  tlie  price  of  conimoditi^s  stood 
(tpon  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  Fbee  Tkadk,  dun 
there  could  be  no  peissible  objection  to  leaving  our  agricul- 
tural productions  to  find  their  own  IcveL  IJut,  so  long  as 
our  commerce  and  manufactures  were  encouraged  aod 
forced  by  protections,  by  bounties,  and  by  restraints  oo 
importation  from  abroad,  be  saw  no  reason  why  the  lawa 
relating  ti>  the  growth  of  com  should  alone  form  an  excep> 
tion  to  this  general  system  in  almost  all  other  respecta. 
The  examples  of  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  Venice,  which 
had  been  alluded  to  by  the  noble  lord,  appeared  to  him 
to  be,  by  no  meems,  cases  in  point.  The  two  latter  were 
little  more  than  trading  towns ;  and  Holland  did  not  con- 
tain a  sixth  part  of  the  arable  land  which  there  was  in  this 
country.  Holland  might  always  derive  a  supply  of  com, 
either  from  this  country,  if  she  were  at  war  with  the  Conti- 
nent, or  from  the  Continent  if  she  were  at  war  with  this  coun- 
try ;  but  we  might  be  so  situated,  as  to  be  entirely  shut  out 
from  any  foreign  .supply. 

Now,  he  thought  this  an  evil  greater  than  some  people 
imagined.      The   proportion   of  com   hitherto   imponed* 
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had,  indectl,  been  only  one  thirty-fifth  ;  but  it  might  come, 
if  projH-T  nieasiires  were  not  taken  to  encourage  tlie  home 
cultivation,  to  be  in  the  projxjrtion  of  one-tenth,  or  even 
one-fifth.  Nothing  could  l»e  more  <lan«>erous  to  the  safety 
and  tranquillity  of  the  country,  than>  by  accustoming  it  to 
a  regultu-  and  extensive  importation  of  grain  from  abroad, 
to  expose  it  to  all  tJie  evils  wliich  must,  in  that  cose,  result 
from  a  sudden  stoppage,  or  even  diminution,  of  the  import; 
whether  that  stoppage  or  diminution  might  arise  from  ac- 
tual scarcity,  or  which,  in  some  cases,  would  probably  oc- 
cur, from  political  nud  hostile  motives. 

The  effect  of  the  consequent  variation  of  price  on  the 
poorer  classes,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  injurious. 
It  would  be  well  if  those  classes  could  be  taught  so  much 
prudence  as  to  economize  when  the  necessaries  of  life  were 
cheap,  in  order  to  enable  tiiem  to  meet  a  period  of  deartli ; 
but  as  this  was  more  than  could  be  expei^ted  from  human 
nature,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  would  preserve,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an 
even  supply-  To  effect  this  desirable  object,  the  resolution 
proposed  by  tlie  honourable  baronet  seemed  admirably  cal- 
culatett ;  and  he  trusted,  that  neither  the  botiuurable  ba- 
ronet, nor  any  other  honourable  gentleman,  would  be  de- 
terred from  supporting  it,  by  any  popular  clamour  that 
might  exist  on  the  subject. 

-oiFor  himself,  no  one  could  suspect  that  his  approbation 
of  the  resolution  arose  from  any  perscmul  bias  towards  what 
was  called  the  landed  interest.  Several  oilier  lionourable 
gentlemen,  who  hatl  maintained  the  expediency  of  it,  were 
similarly  situated :  all  which  tUstinctly  proved,  that  it  came 
reconunended,  not  by  any  partial  or  selfish  feelings,  but  by 
cx)n  si  derations  of  sound  and  general  |x>licy. 

With  regard  to  the  agriculture  of  Ireland,  he  would  con- 
tend, that  the  effect  of  tlie  honourable  baronet"'s  resolution 
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would  be  materially  to  encourage  it ;  and  this  was  a  strong 
additional  inducement  with  him  to  vote  for  its  passing  into 
a  legislative  enactment. 

The  atnctiilinont  was  nc^Tilivod,  on  a  division,  by  144  ognitwt  27. 
Mr.  Huitkis^tin'K  amended  resolution  wan  then  Hgrecd  to,  and  »  Bill 
WBB  ordered  tu  be  tirou^t  in  thereupon. 

May  24. 

Thr?  repnit  of  \\\c  Corn  Tmportalion  Bill  licing  this  day  l»rought 
up,  several  luemlitrs  expressed  their  wish  lliat  the  further  |*rt»ce«d- 
ing!)  upon  it  should  be  postponed,  an  thti  ground  that  the  HouM;  Wfts 
not  in  poBNOflflion  of  nuilieient  information. 

TMr.  HrsKissoN  said»  lie  believed  there  never  vi^as  a 
measure  which  had  come  Ixfore  that  House  that  was  less 
liable  to  the  charge  of  precipitation  ;  for  although  a  month 
had  nearly  elapsed  since  the  rcwilutions  had  been  agreed  to, 
tliey  had  not  yet  passed  into  a  law.  It  was  certainly  not 
his  intention  to  hurry  the  measure.  He  would  agree  tliat, 
abroad,  a  considerable  degree  of  alarm  had  been  excited  hy 
the  assertion,  titat  the  object  of  it  was  to  raif*  the  price  of 
bread ;  but  it  would  be  found  to  contain  nothing  of  so 
mi.%hievous  a  nattire.  If  the  subject  were  fairly  l<:x)kcd  at, 
it  would  be  seen  that  its  tendency  was,  not  to  create  m. 
pressure  upon  the  i>oor,  but  to  prevent  those  flucttialiiHts 
in  the  price  of  torn,  which,  at  certain  interval.s,  had  causetl 
so  much  public  calamity,  antl  wliich  would  |)eriodically 
return,  if  not  frustrated  by  some  legislative  measure  of 
this  kind.  He  would  add,  that  if  tlie  Bill  did  not  pasJi 
into  a  law  in  the  present  sessi<in,  the  alarm  wliich  prevailed 
among  those  who  had  devoted  their  capital  to  agriculture, 
woidd  be  greatly  increased. 

The  Report  wa*  received,  and  ordered  to  be  taken  into  conikiden* 
tion  on  the  fith  of  .liine;  upon  which  day,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kx* 
chei)upr  slated  to  the  FTouso,  that  in  eonitidcration  of  the  Kte%i  nom* 
bi?r  of  petit! uns    wlitofi    had  hvcn  presented  Hgwiost  rb«    |iC9p(Me4 
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nlUsration  uf  the  Com  Laws,  he  «rt>ul<l  ouivo  lo  reftar  the  aaid  petitionr 
to  the  coosideratiun  of  a  Select  Committee,  with  the  intention  tod 
hope,  that  if  they  could  make  their  Report  in  due  time,  Home  legia- 
lutivc  measure  might  be  founded  upon  it,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
rasiion. 

.  Mr.  HusKissoN  said)  he  would  state  the  reaKHU  vhy  he 
should  support  the  present  motion,  although  he  liad  oh- 
jectfd  to  the  a[>]K>intment  of  a  Conunittoc  on  a  former 
occasion.  He  believed  now,  as  he  did  then,  that  lliere 
wad  no  probability  of  any  importation  of  cora  ii\to  thi» 
country  before  tlic  next  harvest.  The  only  circiunstance 
which  hftd  indiiCL-d  him  to  vary  his  view  was  the  number 
of  petititins  which  Iiiul  been  presented  to  the  House,  The 
wishes  and  entreaties  of  these  petitioners,  even  if  founded 
in  misrepresentation,  although  they  ought  not  to  iuducu 
any  honourable  member  to  do  that  which  he  was  not  cou.> 
vinccd  was  just  and  proper,  were  eatitle<l  to  the  most 
respectful  consideration  of  Uie  House.  Although  iIk  }>eti< 
tions  were,  in  many  instances,  the  result  of  artfid  and  rais« 
taken  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  they  ought  to  be 
met  by  temperate  inquiry  and  tJie  fullest  investigation. 

With  respect  to  the  encouragement  wliich  ouglit  to  Xk 
afforded  to  the  agriculturist,  it  should  be  borne  in  niind^ 
tiiat  thei*e  was  at  present  a  great  lUmiuutioQ  in  tJie  value 
of  money  ;  and  that  the  capital  necessary  for  carrying  on 
fanning  o|)erations  must  now  be  double  what  it  wa3 
previous  to  the  war.  The  noble  lord*  deceivetl  himself, 
therefore,  if  he  imagined  that  tilings  could  return  to  tlic 
state  in  which  they  were  before  we  entered  upon  the 
contest.  This  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  errors  that 
could  possibly  be  entertained.  The  whole  ex|K>ndilure 
of  the  country  at  that  time  only  amounted  to  sixteen 
millions.  He  could  not  anticipate  what  part  of  our  jjresent 
cstabUslimenls  woidd   be   kept  up;    but,    whatever  they 

*   Liml  Archibald  (liiniiltim. 
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might   bf,    he  was  confident  that  our  peace-establishment 
must  entail  upon  us  a  jKTmanent  charge  of  nearer  sixty 
than  fifty  millions.     And  would  tJiis  prcxluce  no  alteration 
in  the  money  value  of  articles.^     WTien  gentlemen  talked 
of  the  increasetl  price  of  bread,  did  they  f(jrget  tliat  every 
thing  else  had  risen  in  projwrtion  ;  and  that  not  in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  high  price  of  bread,  b\it  of  the  amount  of 
taxation  ?     It  was  impossible  for  the  country  to  return  to 
the   prices  before  the  war.     It  had   l>een  said,   that  the 
obvious  remedy   was,  for  the  Iand-<iwners  to  lower  tlieir 
rents.     He    had   not   the  gixnl    fortune  to   be  himself  a 
land-holder,  and  had  no  interest   but   that  of  the  public 
in  general  in  view.     Tlie  proportion  of  the  gross  proceeds 
of  land,  which  now  came  to  the  landlord,  however  it  might 
be  representwl  in  money,  was  now  much  less  than  wlutt  it 
was  in  1792.     Previous  to  the  war,  in  a  farm  of  moderate 
extent,  the  fanner  c<insidercd  himself  requited  if  he  made 
three  rents  from  it.     But  it  was  necessary,  in  the  case  of 
such  a  farm  now,  that  he  should  make  at  least  five  rents 
to  enable  him  to  go  on.     If  even  the  whole  rental  of  the 
country  were  remitted,  it  would  be  impossible  to  return 
to  the  prices  before  the  war.    He  was  afraid  that  the 
people  of  this  country  must  not  exjject — let   the  law  od 
the  subject  l>c   what  it  might — that  until  our  enormous 
burthens  were  reduced,  the  price  of  bread  would  be  less  than 
double  what  it  was  Ix^fore  the  war.     With  respect  to  tii6 
next  harvest,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  and  he 
trusted  that  it  would  be  Ojiv  plentiful  as  tlie  la»t ;   but  in  the 
year  following  this,  the  farmer  ought  to  know  what  chanoet 
he  had  of  being  protected  or  ruined  in  the  enterprizes  in 
which  he  was  engageii.     With  a  \iew,  therefore,  to  satisfy 
the  opjxjiients  of  the  measure,  as  well  as  to  give  ho{>es  (o 
the  agriculturist,     he    thought   it  would  be  desirable  to 
proceed  to  the  Conmiiltee. 

riju  llouBc  dividud  :  Ayce  173,     Noc*  t>7.     M»jorily  l<>fi. 
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CIVIL  LIST  EXPENDITURE. 

November  15. 

Mr.  Tierney  moved  for  a  variety  of  Papers  connected  with  the 
expenditure  of  the  Civil  List,  with  a  view  to  its  reduction,  lie  espe- 
cially complained  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Canning,  as  Ambas- 
sador at  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  at  a  time  when  we  had  another  Minister, 
supported  at  a  great  expense,  actually  at  the  Court  of  the  Prince 
Regent  in  the  Brazils,  by  which  a  superfluous  addition  of  14,000/. 
a  year  was,  he  alleged,  saddled  upon  the  country. 

Mr.  HnsKissoN*  contended,  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  completely  failed  in  making  out  a  case,  to 
prove  the  propriety  of  laying  before  the  House  the  docu« 
ments  he  had  called  for.  Prior  to  the  year  1804,  no  ac> 
counts  of  this  natiu'e  were  called  for,  unless  when  a  message 
from  the  Crown  announced  an  excess  in  the  Civil  List ; 
although,  previous  to  that  period,  he  believed  the  arrears, 
in  particular  departments,  had  frequently  been  very  great. 
In  that  year,  in  consequence  of  seven  quarters  being  due 
in  some  of  the  departments,  Parliament  was  called  upon  to 
look  into  the  state  of  the  Civil  List,  and  a  very  large  sum 
was  voted  to  cover  the  deficiency.  An  Act  was  then 
passed,  by  which  it  was  provided,  that  if  any  branch  tA 
the  Civil  List  were  more  than  two  quarters  in  arrear,  the 
account  should  be  submitted  to  Parliament  Now,  it  was 
necessary  to  mention  this  statute,  in  c»rder  to  shew  what 
the  sense  of  the  legislature  was  upon  the  subject.  The 
enactment  to  which  he  had  referred  clearly  proved,  that  ft 
motion  for  papers  of  this  description  was  not,  as  the  tight 
honourable  gentleman  seoned  to  suppose,  a  mere  matter  of 
course;  but  that,  in  certain  cases  only,  they  were  to  be 

•  On  the  29th  of  July,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  sworn  of  his  Majesty's 
Privy  Council,  and  took  his  place  at  the  Board  accordingly ;  and,  on 
the  6th  of  August  following,  he  was  appointed  First  Commissioner 
of  bis  Majesty's  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues. 
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laid  before  Pnrliament.  Then  came  the  second  Act,  of 
which  the  rjorht  honourable  gentleman  had  spoken ;  by 
which  it  was  provided,  that  if  the  Civil  List,  on  any  future 
occasion,  exceede*!  the  average  of  tlie  nine  preceding  years, 
an  account  of  the  ex|x}nditure  should  be  place<l  on  the  i 
tiii)le  of  the  House.  But  the  right  homnyable  genUenuQil 
had  not  proved  that  any  breach  of  either  of  these  act^  of 
parliament  had  taken  place. 

Many  of  the  points  which  the  right  honoirrable  gentle* 
man  had  touched  upon,  liad  been  so  completely  answered! 
by  his  right  honourable  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, that  tliere  was  fio  necessity  fw  Wm  to  notice 
them.  But  he  felt  it  necessary  to  offer  a  (ew  observatiaas 
on  tliat  part  c^  his  speech,  in  which  he  bad  made  a  personal 
attack  on  liis  right  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Canning.  lie 
sec-med  to  have  eiUiroly  misc«>nceived  his  riglit  honourable 
friend's  appointment.  He  had  stated, — on  what  authority 
he  knew  not,~— that  Lord  Castlereagh  had  reduced  Mr. 
Sydenham's  appointment  at  the  court  of  Lisbon,  to  3,500/. 
If  his  lordship  had  done  this,  it  must  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  the  appointment  was  not  of  a  pemianent 
nature.  Now,  the  rank  of  that  court,  and  the  dignilyj 
which  it  was  necessary  for  the  representative  of  tliis  couiiliP]^i 
to  support  at  it,  required  at  least  a  minister  pltmipoCen- 
tiary.  The  salary  oi  an  officer  of  that  rank  was  not  3,500/., 
but  G,000/.  per  annum  ;  and,  therefore,  the  right  honoura- 
ble gentleman  must  either  lie  under  a  mistake  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Sydenliam's  salary,  or  his  appointment  c*iuld  only 
have  been  that  of  charge  d'affaires.  It  was  not  improbable, 
in  consequence  of  tlie  extrac}rdinary  expenses  incurred  in 
the  diplomatic  department,  at  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  in  the 
two  preceding  years,  that  orders  might  have  been  issued  to 
contract  them  as  much  as  possible ;  but  he  could  not 
imagine  that  all  discretion,  with  reference  to  their  expeadi-j 
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tiire,  Mas  withdrawn  from  our  ministers  at  those  coutts, 
and  tiiat  they  were  |K"reinptorily  recjuired  not  to  exceed  a 
certain  sum,  under  any  circumstances. 

He  had  frequently  hear<l  it  asserted  in  that  House^  when 
the  question  was  tontddered  abstractedly,  i^ithout  reference 
to  particular  perauiiH,  that  the  allowances  granted  to  our 
ambassadors  were  on  too  small  a  Kcale.  Now,  if  juich  was  the 
fact,  no  other  course  could  he  pursued,  than  to  enlarge 
their  salaries^  or  to  invest  them  with  a  discretion  to  draw 
for  such  sums  as  their  necessary  expenses  demanded.  Ue 
would,  therefore,  put  it  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
whether,  if  a  foreign  resident,  whixse  salary  was  3,500/.  per 
annum,  was,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  obliged  to  call 
for  6,000/.  additional,  he  would  deem  such  an  occurrence 
a«  worthy  of  the  grave  consideration  of  Parliament  ? 
Would  he  consider  it  extravagant,  when  the  embassy  to 
Lisbon,  which  had,  in  the  two  last  years,  cost  upwards  of 
30,000/.,  was  suddenly  reduced  to  a  very  small  allowance, 
if  an  additional  »um  were  called  for? 

In  the  case  of  his  right  honourable  friend,  this  discre- 
tionary power  hatl  been  taken  away.  The  allowance  ap- 
peared to  be  14,000/.  per  annum;  but  the  fact  was,  that 
his  salary  amounted  to  8,000/,  and  he  was  directed  not  to 
permit  the  expenses  of  his  office  to  exceed  the  remaining 
6^000/.,  and  to  keep  as  much  within  it  as  possible.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  tliis  country  had  at  Lisbon  a  very 
large  conmiissariat  and  military  staff" ;  and  he  believed  the 
allowance  to  the  commander-in-chief  was  greater  than  that 
of  the  ambassador.  He  meant  not  to  justify  tlie  one  ex- 
pense by  the  other ;  but  when  they  ccHisidered  the  high 
rank  of  an  ambajnsailor,  he  coidd  not  think  that  the 
salary  was  too  great.  An  iMtnourablc  gentleman  ♦  had,  on 
a  former  evening,  observetl,  that  there  was  do  businiws  to 

•  Mr.  Whitbrend. 
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be  transacted  at  the  court  of  Lisbou,  and  that  hia  right 
honourable  friend  nii^ht  amuse  himself  with  reading  Ca- 
moetis,  and  writing  sonnets.  He  could  not»  hoia-cver,  look 
upon  this  embassy  as  a  matter  of  so  trifling  a  nature,  when 
he  considered  the  ancient  connection  between  tlie  two  coun< 
tries,  and  the  necessity  that  existeil  for  coutinuing  that  corw, 
nection.  Even  if  the  mission  of  his  riglit  hont>urable  friend 
procured  the  least  additional  chance  that  the  slave  trade«,i 
that  abominable  trafHc  in  human  llcsh,  would  be  aboLish«d( 
that  alone  was,  he  conceived,  sufficient  to  maketiiem  {lause, 
before  they  called  on  the  country  to  consider  the  embassy 
to  Lisbon  as  a  gross  and  scandalous  job.  As  to  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  was  not  likely  to 
arrive  soon  in  Europe,  he  should  only  observe^  that  a^ 
British  squadron  had  proceeded  to  the  Brazils  for  tlic  pur- 
jxjse  of  receiving  him  on  lx>aril ;  a  course  which  Government 
would  not  have  taken,  if  application  liad  not  been  made  to 
tliem  for  that  purpose. 

Tbe  motion  was  witlidratm. 


STATE  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS. 
February  23,  1815. 

The  House  bavinjf,  on  tFie  l7th,  resolved  itwlf  into  »  Committ0« 
of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of  tlie  state  of  the  Com  Lavrn^  ihv 
rjpht  honourable  Frederick  Robinson,*  Vice-President  of  tliu  Buord 
of  Trade,  laid  before  the  Committee  a  set  of  Ke^olulions,  of  w}iich 
the  three  first  related  to  the  free  importation  of  f^in,  to  he  muxy- 
hnuflpd,  and  afterwards  exported,  or,  to  be  taken  for  home  consump- 
tion, when  importation  for  that  purpose  vros  allowable.  The  fourth 
stated  the  average  price  of  British  com,  at  which  free  importation 
was  to  be  allowed,  and  below  which  it  was  to  bo  prohibited  ;  and  tliis, 
for  wheat,  was  fixed  at  SOs,  per  quarter.    Mr.  Baring  moved  a*  ma 

•  The  present  Viscount  Goderich. 
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MMlAliriit,  that  the  measure  tu  be  adopted  should  lie  letnporan,-, 
and  inti milted  his  intention  of  proposing  7^-  P^f  quBrter«  &«  th<*  prir** 
bpyund  which  importation  might  be  permitted. 

Mr.  HnsKissov  said,  he  felt  it  imposwiblo  to  ^ve  a 
silent  vote  on  a  quc^stion  which,  it  was  agree*!  on  all  hands, 
wa*»  one  of  universal  interest — which  was  complicateti  with 
so  many  other  important  topics  relating  to  the  jxilicy,  the 
trade,  anil  the  jxx)r-laws  of  the  country — and  upon  which 
such  a  diversity  of  opinions  was  entertained. 

First  principles  had  lieeti  alluded  to;  but  first  principles, 
as  well  an  other  principles,  must  depend  upon  i^ositive  cir- 
cumstances and  relative  situations,  for  the  mofle  in  which 
they  were  to  be  applied.  If  this  was  an  untaxed  country — 
if  we  had  no  jx>or-rates — if  a  perfect  freedom  of  trade 
existed  in  every  branch  of  commerce — the  arguments  of 
honourable  gentlemen  would  be  irresistible. 

In  adverting  to  the  principle  of  foreign  supply,  and  to  the 
consequences  likely  to  result  from  it  to  our  native  agricul- 
ture, the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  ])ut  the  supposi- 
tion, "  were  the  arable  land  of  England  to  proilucc  one-fifth 
less  than  it  now  pnxluced.""  Would  not  France,  he  asked, 
in  that  case,  do  what  Ireland  had  done  ?  Would  not  her 
agriculture  receive  a  stitnulus  from  our  demami  ?  Many 
lionourable  gentlemen  could  remember  when  Ireland  was 
an  importing  country  ;  yet  now,  from  the  encouragement 
she  received  from  England,  and  from  that  alone,  she  had 
become  a  eixnsiderable  ex}x)rting  one.  An  honourable 
gentleman  had  said,  why  not  try  the  experiment,  and  put 
other  countries  in  the  same  condition,  vdth  respect  to  our- 
selves,  that  Ireland  was  in .''  He  would  lell  the  honourable 
gentleman  why  that  experiment  would  not  .succetnl.  InhunI 
was  under  our  control,  while  other  countries  were  not. 
Besides,  diil  not  Ireland  receive  our  manufactures  in 
return  ?  and  were  we  quite  sure  that  other  countries  would 
vol..  T.  X 
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do  the  same  ?  France  -would  unquestionably  int'r*a»e  her 
exports,  if  we  afforded  her  sufficient  encouragement,  by 
pouring  our  capital  into  the  hands  of  lier  agricuhurists. 
The  ohjtHtof  the  present  measure  was  to  support  the 
culture  of  the  country  in  the  state  to  whicli  it  had  ri^n 
a  courBe  of  progressive  improvement,  and  to  make  it  as  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  assistance  as  was  compatible  with  our 
actual  situation.  Thf  necessity  of  relief  was  admitted  ; 
and  he  believed  that,  tardy  as  it  now  came,  a  great  loss  of 
productive  capital  and  industry  had  already  beeti  incurred 
He  could  tell  the  Committee,  that  large  imports  froi 
France  liad  recently  arrived  on  the  southern  coast  of  Kng* 
land  ;  that  the  markets  were  m  stocketi,  that  the  Englisli 
fanner  could  not  get  a  bidding  for  his  grain  at  any  price. 
He  had  seen  the  invoices  of  those  cargoes ;  and,  after  all  the 
charges  of  conveyance  were  added,  the  com  so  imported 
could  be  affordetl  to  be  S4)ld  at  50#. 

It  had  been  said,  that  the  price  of  provisions  had  no 
influence  ujK>n  the  wages  of  the  lalx)urer.  This  wjis  a 
novel  theory,  and  one  which  scarcely  deservetl  refutation : 
for  nothing  coidd  be  more  obvious,  than  that,  in  the  lt>ng- 
run,  the  one  must  affect  the  other.  What  would  l>e  tlie 
effect,  if  the  agriculture  of  the  country  were  alloweil  to  fall' 
back ;  as  had  been  recommended  by  one  honourable  menu* 
berP  The  capital  was  so  amalgamated  and  incor}x>rat<Kl' 
with  the  general  improvement  of  land,  in  draining,  embank- 
ing, and  other  ways,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  agricnl- 
turist  to  withdraw  it,  in  the  same  way  as  might  be  done  m' 
commercial  sjieculations.  The  capital  thus  invested,  would/> 
in  tluR  case,  be  so  much  national  wealth  thrown  away*         -^ 

Nothing  could  be  more  fallacious  than  the  notion,  tilll' 
cheapness   in  the  price  of  pro\  isions  was  alw'ays  a  benflSli^ 
He  had  it  from  good  authority,  that  the  labourers  in  Scot- 
land consumed  less  com  now,  than  they  did  when  the  article 
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MHs  inu(&4eiia-.  Cheapness  without  a  demand  for  labour 
was  ft  symptom  of  distresH  :  clu!spness  always  prevailed* 
where  eoterpnxe  was  at  a  stand.  Thua,  in  France  clieap. 
iiess,  in  England  capital,  prevailed.  Either  state  of  things 
was  injuriuiih  to  the  labourer;  for  higli  wages  tended  to 
make  him  dissolute,  and  uncertain  wages  to  expose  him  to 
misery.  The  great  object  to  lie  attained  was  stcaily  price8| 
and  an  active  demand  fur  laliour. 

An  honourable  gentleman*  had  indulged  in  some  obser- 
vations  up>n  the  increased  degree  of  luxury  in  which  our 
fanners  now  lived,  and  lamented  that  tliey  sometimes  pre- 
ferred a  l>ottleof  wine  to  a  mug  of  ale.  Now,  for  his  part* 
he  thought  the  change  extremely  natural,  and  considered  it 
to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  improved  skill  and  en- 
larged profits.  Had  not  the  same  effects  taken  place  in  the 
coiiunerciul  world  ?  Did  not  our  merchants  now  think  it 
desirable  to  exchange  the  narrow  lanes  of  the  city,  for  the 
squares  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  ?  And,  instead  of 
dining  at  one  or  two  o'clock,  with  their  clerks,  as  their  fore- 
fathers did,  were  they  not  now  to  be  seen  sitting  down 
to  a  table,  profuse  in  its  variety  of  dishes,  at  six  or  seven  ? 
But  he  did  not  complain  that  it  was  so.  He  honoured 
the  industry,  and  gloried  in  the  success,  whicli  had 
occasioned  it  ;  and  though  the  comparison  might  appear 
invidious,  he  had  been  driven  into  it  by  the  equaDy  in- 
vidious comparison  made  by  the  honourable  member. 

From  the  state  of  the  evidence  which  had  been  given 
before  the  Cotnuuttt-es  of  both  Houses  of  Farbauient,  it 
WM»  in  his  opinion,  clear,  that  leas  than  80«.  as  a  protect- 
ing price  would  not  remunerate  the  fanner;  but  that  at 
that  price  he  would  be  remunerated,  if  properly  protected. 
Nor  did  he  at  all  anticipate  the  dangers  which  seemetl  to 
be  apprehended,  that  because  80«.  were  fixed  as  the  pro- 
tecting price,  com  could  never  l»e  at  a  less  rate ;  seeing  that 
*  Mr.  Alexnndrr  Buriiig. 
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the  experience  of  the  last  century  abundantly  proved,  that 
the  market  price  of  corn  was  frequently,  nay,  almost  alwaya,^ 
below  the  protecting  price.  In  behalf  of  the  agricultur-l 
ist — in  behalf  of  the  manufacturer — in  behalf  of  the  public^ 
creditor — in  behalf  of  the  whole  community,  he  earnestly 
reconiniendeJ  the  adoption  of  his  right  honourable  friend**] 
proptisition. 

Air.  Barin^^'s  amendment  wa-s  nc^'alived  mthoiit  a  division.     Aflei*] 
which,  the  original  motiun  was  agret'il  to  by  209  against  65,  and  leave 
was  given  tu  bring  in  u  lull  ftiuiidod  thereupon. 


STATE  OK  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 
March  2. 

Lurd  Archibald  H  ami  linn  mOTed,  "That  a  Committee  be  appointed 
to  examine  and  hIhIi>  the  total  junoiint  of  outstanding  demand!*  apon 
the  Bank  of  Kngland,  aitd  of  the  funds  fur  di»chart>ii]g  the  »anie; 
and  also,  to  examine  into,  and  !«tate  their  opinions  upnn^  the  efTecl 
produced  upon  the  currency  nnd  eommerciu]  relation"  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  hy  the  different  acts  passed  since  the  yi'ar  17^7?  f'*r  •con- 
tinuing the  restriction  oti  pa\inenls  in  cai^h  hy  the  Bniili  of  Englan< 
and  to  report  their  ojiinion  how  far,  and  under  M'hat  liniilntinfK,  U 
ma}'  be  expedient  to  eontinue  the  same.'" 

"Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  that  whatever  opinions  he  had  for- 
merly entertained  and  advocated,  with  regard  to  the  theory 
of  money,  and  the  depreciation  of  our  currency,  those 
opinions  he  still  retaineil.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  the  currency  of  the  country  was  depreciated.  At  the 
same  time,  if  he  had  seen  sufficient  reason  for  changiOig 
that  opinion,  he  should  have  acknowledged  that  change,  in 
an  honest  and  <tpeu  manner.  As  to  the  practical  question 
before  the  House,  it  appeared  to  be  simply  this:  whether 
the  restriction  ujion  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  Eoj 
laud  should  \k'  continued  fifteen  month.s  longer? — a  proi 
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sition  which  he  could  not  by  any  means  consider  unreason- 
able. It  would  be  recolleeted  that,  in  1811,  it  was  not 
thought  practicable  to  put  an  end  to  the  restriction  within 
less  than  two  years.  He  could  not  therefore  consider  the 
present  measure  as  improper,  especially  after  the  declara- 
tion which  the  House  had  heard  from  his  right  h()noiu"able 
friend,  the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer.  When  a  respon- 
sible minister  of  the  Crown  stated  his  confident  exf>ectation, 
that  within  the  peritxl  specified  in  the  bill,  it  would  not  l>e 
inconvenient  for  the  Bank  to  resume  its  payments  in  cash, 
he  could  not  but  consider  that  statement  entitled  to  atten- 
tion, and  that  it  served  to  render  the  proposed  Committee 
altog:ether  unnecessary.  Indeed,  he  should  oppose  the 
ap|xiintmeot  of  such  a  Committee;  believing,  as  he  did, 
that  its  apyiointment  would  serve  to  impede  the  object  for 
which  that  statement  encouraged  us  to  hope. 

For  himself,  bearing  thi.H  statement  in  mind,  and  taking 
into  coiisideration  the  improvetl  prospects  of  the  country, 
and  the  reduced  price  of  bullion,  he  did  not  see  why  the  re- 
moval of  the  restriction  upon  our  natural  currency  should 
not  take  place,  even  sooner  than  .some  honourable  gentleimn 
seemed  to  contemplate.  With  regard  to  a  vote  which  he  had 
given  in  1811,*  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  in  two 
years,  he  would  not  disguise  the  satisfaction  he  now  felt, 
that  that  vote  had  been  overnded  by  the  House ;  Iwcause, 
if  it  had  not,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  this 
country  to  have  made  those  great  efforts,  which  had  happily 
producetl  such  glorious  results.  Nor  was  there  any  incon- 
sistency between  his  past  and  his  present  conduct ;  for  no 
human  foresight  could,  by  any  possibility,  have  anticipated 
those  results.  Had  the  struggle  Iwen  of  longer  continu- 
ance, greater  mid  more  serious  diHiculties  must  have  fol- 
lowetl,  from  a  protraction  of  the  restriction   to  an  indefinite 
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It  had  been  insinuated  by  an  honourable  member,  that ' 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  any  future  war,  they  were  to 
expect  a  renewal  of  the  restriction.  He,  for  one,  should 
deprecate  wiy  such  measure ;  for  nothing,  in  his  opinion, 
but  such  a  war,  and  such  asin^lar  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, as  had  produced  the  restriction  of  1797,  could 
warrant  the  Bank  in  appl)'ing  for,  or  the  Government  in 
consenting  to,  a  renewal  of  that  restriction.  There  was  no 
safety  for  the  public,  but  in  tlie  resumption  and  continuance 
of  cash  payments.  With  regard  to  the  present  motion,  as 
no  possible  good  could  result  from  an  inquiry,  he  should 
certainly  oppose  it. 

The  HouBe  divided :  Ayte  38.     Noes  134.    Majority  sgvinst  the 
motion  96. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  QUESTION. 

March  30. 

Rir  Henry  Pamell  moved,  **  That  this  Ho«»e  will  resolve  itMlf  < 
into  a  Cnnunittee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  consideratiuo  tfa> 
state  of  the  lawa  affecting  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects.'' 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  that  he  sincerely  lamented,  in  com- 
mon with  every  honom'able  gentleman  who  had  spoken  in 
the  coui'se  of  the  debate,  the  conduct  and  the  language  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland — conduct  and  language, 
much  more  calculated  to  retard  the  attainment  of  their 
object,  than  the  arguments  of  those  who  conscientiously 
opposed  their  claims.  He  shoidd,  however,  certainly  vole 
for  going  into  tlie  Couunittee;  because,  whenever  mof 
considerable  jwTtion  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  caine  to 
FHrliaenent,  complaining  of  privations  and  disabilities,  he^ 
for  one,  wmdd  never  oppose  the  consideration  of  their 
grievances.     At  the  same  time,  he  wishcil  it  to  be  distinctly 
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understood,  with  reference  to  the  resolutions  which  l^ui 
been  proposed,  that  he  hoped  the  House  of  Commons  would 
never  allow  itself  to  be  dictated  to,  either  upon  this,  or  upob 
any  other  subject. 

The  Hoa«e  divided :  For  going  into  the  Conuuittee  147.     Against 
it,  228.    Majority  81. 


MR.  WESTERN'S  RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  DISTRESSED 
STATE  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

March  7,  1816. 
Mr.  Western,  pimuant  to  notice,  moved  "  That  this  House  do 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  Distressed  State  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  United 
Kingdom,"  and  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  the  following  Resolu- 
tions ;  which  he  said,  he  intended  to  propose  as  the  basis  of  several 
different  measures,  which  he  considered  applicable  to  the  relief  of 
the  Agriculture  of  the  countrj'  :^ 

1.  "  That  the  portion  of  the  community,  whose  capitals  are  en- 
gs^d  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  those  numerous  classes  whose  em- 
ployment depends  thereon,  are  at  present  suffering  under  the  pressure 
of  unexampled  distress. 

2.  "  That  the  continuance  of  such  distress  is  fraught  with  extreme 
danger  to  the  most  important  interests  of  the  country. 

3.  "  That  the  demand  for  the  extended  produce  of  our  agricnltore 
is,  at  this  time,  insufficient  to  produce  that  price,  which  is  neeesMUty 
to  cover  the  heavy  charges  and  bnrthensupon  it. 

4.  "  That  the  demand  foo*  barley  has  been  very  materially  reduced, 
by  the  excessive  duties  to  which  it  is  subjected,  in  the  course  of  the 
various  operations  which  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  the  consumer. 

5.  '*  That  the  continuance  of  those  duties,  during  peace,  when  the 
facility  of  smuggling  is  so  much  increased,  cannot  fail  to  injure  the 
home  manufacture  of  spirits,  which  must  still  further  diminish  the 
demand  for  bariey. 

6.  "  That  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  reduce  the  duties  on  malt, 
beer,  and  spirits. 
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7.  "  Thnt  in  order  to  equalize  the  supply  of  prain,  and  promote 
iu  cultivation,  it  is  deairahie  that  an  appropriation  thould  b«  mui* 
from  the  extra  produce  of  abundant  barveats,  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  seaaoiiit  leas  favourable. 

U.  "  That  the  admission  of  foreign  Com  to  be  M-arebotuscd,  pre- 
vents such  applicatiuTi  uf  our  own  ofcasionHl  abundance,  and  a»si^H 
to  foreign  ag^riculture  the  formation  of  those  stores,  which  mig-ht 
otherwise  be  created  from  the  produce  of  our  own. 

y.  "  That  it  ia  therefore  expedient  to  repeal  so  much  of  an  Act  iif 
last  session,  for  the  rcifulutinn  of  tlie  Corn  trade,  a»  permits  the 
warehousing  of  foreign  Com,  of  »]1  sorts,  duty  free. 

10.  **  That  in  order  further  to  promote  the  appropriation  of  • 
part  of  our  present  abundance,  and  reserve  it  for  future  consumption, 
||{0  expedient  to  aid  the  means  of  those  individuals  who  may  be  dij>- 
pMBd  so  to  employ  thi>ir  espitnk,  by  an  advance  of  Exchequer  Bills, 
to  a  limited  amount. 

11.  '*  That  excessive  taxation  renders  it  necessar)-  to  give  protec- 
tion to  all  articles,  the  produce  of  our  own  i^oil,  aguiust  finulikr 
urticletf,  the  growth  of  foreign  countries,  not  subject  to  the  sanM 
burthens,  and,  in  conformity  with  that  policj-  which  has  been  uni- 
formly obsened,  of  protecting  by  duties  and  encouraging  by  bounties 
or  drawbacks,  all  our  other  manafactnres, 

12.  "That  it  is  therefore  expedient  to  impose  additional  dutica  and 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  all  articles,  the  produce  of  foreigii 
agricuUuro. 

13.  "  That  it  is  expedient,  under  due  limitation,  to  encourage,  bv 
bounty  or  drawback,  the  exportation  of  the  redundant  produce  of  the 
agrix'ulture  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

114.  "That  the  lithe  and  the  poor-rates,  to  the  payment  of  wbick 
those  whose  capitals  are  engaged  iu  agriculture  are  almost  exclusit«ly 
subjected,  have  recently  been  felt  to  prcs«  with  increasing  and  iwr 
exampled  seventy ;  and    that  it   is,  therefore,  necessary  to  r«li«Tt , 
them,  as  far  88  possible,  from  the  operation  of  other  burtheua.'' 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said,   that  his  feelings  were  fully  alive 
to  the  ilistress  of  the  agritultural  clasHes,  which  the  honour- 
able nunrr,  whcnn  tie  would  venture  to  call  his  honourable 
friend,  had  so  feelingly  desv^ribed  ;  and   when  the  liouafrl 
hhoidd  go  into  the  eonunittce,  he  would  give  to  iJic  subject 
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all  the  attcntim  in  his  power.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  w(41-being  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
—t  III  implicated  nature.  It  embraced  a  variety  of  topics 
connected  with  political  economy^  and  deserved  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  the  House.  He  hoped  the  inquiry 
would  be  pursued  \nth  the  uUiMist  attentiiHi  and  per- 
MYerance ;  but  he  feare<l  tliat  the  public  expectation  greatly 
exeecded  what  the  power  of  Parhainent  was  likely  to  effect. 
He  would  suggest,  howe>cT,  whether  it  would  not  be  de- 
sirable to  print  the  honourable  gentleman's  Resolutions, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  committee,  and  to  circulate  them 
among  the  members  of  that  House.  To  some  of  diem  he 
liad  a  decided  objection  ;  but  he  should  reserve  the  declara- 
tion of  his  opinions  for  a  more  convenient  opp>rtunity. 

The  motion  for  ^oin^  into  a  committee  wh  agreed  to,  and  the 
Re«ulutiona  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 


MR.    HORNER'S    MOTION    ON   THE    EXPEDIENCY    OK 

RESTORING   THE  CA8H   PAYMENTS   OF  THE  BANK 

OF  ENGLAND. 

Afag  I. 

Mr.  Homer  moved,  ••  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
iMuiuire  into  the  expediency  of  restoring  the  Caxh  Pay-ntenta  of  the 
Bunk  «»f  England,  and  the  safest  and  most  advantag^eous  meitnK  of 
c-ffi'ctinp  it."  The  ChanceUoT  r»f  the  Exchequer  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, bnt  declared  his  conviction,  that  an  absolute  resumption  of 
Cash  Payments  mig-ht  take  place  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

Mr.  HusKissoN  .said,  he  tru.sted  that  he  should  obtain 
credit  with  the  House  for  the  feeling  a  desire  to  see  the 
cash  payments  of  the  Bank  of  England  resumed.  The 
tjnly  thing,  indeed,  alxnit  which  honourable  members  ap- 
peared to  diflcr,  was  the  most  eligible  mode  of  attaining, 
what  all  uniletl  in  wishing  to  !*ee  accomplished.     There  hud 
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grown  out  of  the  present  state  of  our  ctrculatioii  same  incocw 
venienccs,  and  many  advantages.  Our  industr}',  oar  enter- 
prise, and  the  improvement  of  our  agricultural  and  cominerj 
cial  resources,  had  increased  under  it  to  a  sm'prising  degree  v 
but  we  had  suffered  from  it,  and  from  other  causes,  a  revul- 
sion that  had  been  protluctive  of  much  temporar)*  distress. 
When  the  Bullion  Committee  concluded  its  labours,  the 
late  Mr.  Perceval  had  endeavoured  to  show,  that  no  duinge 
could  take  place  in  the  state  of  tlie  currency,  during  tbe 
season  of  war  and  pressure.  He  (Mr.  Huskisaon)  had 
then  expressed  opinions,  which  he  still  retained.  Our  ctir- 
rency  involved  inconveniences ;  but  those  inconvenience* 
had  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  resuuccei 
which  its  nature  afforded  for  prosecuting  our  great  national 
objects.  Without  it  we  could  not  have  procured  for  our- 
selves, our  allies,  and  posterity,  those  blessings  which  the 
present  settlement  of  Europe  presented  to  our  view. 

The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman^'s  motion  embraced  j 
two  objects :  first,  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  resuming 
cash  payments ;  and,  secondly,  the  best  mode  of  effecting 
it.  No  inquiry  was  necessary  on  the  first  point :  for  all 
agreed,  tliat  there  was  no  security  for  property,  no  staliiL'ty 
in  public  credit,  uo  confidenee  in  trade,  no  mode  of  adjusti-i 
ing  the  rights  and  con.Hulting  tlic  interests  of  all  cl 
society,  without  a  circulation  rendered  steady  by 
a  permanent  and  universal  value.  But,  having  said  this 
much,  he  woidd  leave  to  the  Hank  tlie  task  of  restoring 
the  use  of  the  precious  metals  at  their  own  discretion.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  object  would  be  accomplished  ii) 
less  than  two  years ;  though  it  was  proper  to  allow  that 
space  of  time,  for  the  Bank  to  take  such  pnident  and. 
cautious  modes  of  tloing  it,  as  they  should  think  best  cal- 
culatetl  to  obtain  that  end.  He  denied  that  this  {x^riod 
was  too  long,  or  that  a  great  rise  of  prices  was  to  be 
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dicaded,  in  oauequtBceof  the  ooodnuaBce  of  tker««lrio> 
tiMi,  vfafle  k  ksted.  If  sath  a  result  iiii««t«ned  to  take 
plaoev  the  Hooae  would  watch  it,  and  take  measures  o£ 
precautioo.  Adrefting  to  the  character  and  duties  of  the 
goreraor  and  diiectDrsof  the  Bank  of  EngluKl,  he  allowed 
that  they  had  aerrices  to  perform  to  the  proprieton,  hut  he 
Ukewiae  contended,  that  thej  owed  honourable  conduct  to 
the  poUic.  In  order  to  obviate  an  objection  made  by  « 
noble  lord,*  he  wished  that,  in  the  ^preamble  of  the  hill* 
there  should  be  introduced  a  dauae  declaratcxY  c^  the  ex> 
pectation  of  Parliament,  that  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the 
Bank  should  resume  its  payments  in  cash.  An  amendment 
to  that  effect  might  be  pn^poaed  in  the  Committee. 

The  House  divMed:  For  Mr.  Horner's  motion  73.     Agaiatt  it. 
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AUDIT  OF  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS, 

February  12,  1S17. 

On  the  29th  of  Januan*,  Lord  St.  John  took  occasion  to  complain,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  of  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  "  It 
had,*"  he  said,  *'  long  been  the  salutary  usage,  that  all  accoudts  of  public 
expenditure  shoald  be  audited  by  public  accountants  ;  yet  lately,  par* 
ticular  cases  (tf  exemption  had  been  extended,  and  little  doubt  could  \m 
entertained,  that  such  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  practice  was  so 
extended  as  a  favour.  A  right  honourable  gentleman,  once  a  professed 
friend  to  economy,  and  who  held  the  situation  of  Agent  for  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  had  had  his  accounts  audited  by  the  Treasury,  and  had 
obtained  a  certificate  for  the  amount  of  50,000/.  issued  under  such 
circumstances."  Mr.  Arbuthnot  having  this  day  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House,  **  An  Account  of  all  Warrants  or  other  conunanica^ 
iions  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Auditors  of  Public  Accounts,  during 
the  three  years  ending  the  Ist  of  January  1817,  transferring  the 
audit  of  any  accounts  from  the  said  Auditors  to  any  other  Board," 

*  Lord  Folkestone ;  the  present  Earl  of  Radnor. 
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Mr.  HusitissoN  s«dd,  he  thought  himself  called  upon  to 
iKiake  a  few  observations,  for  the  purpose  of  remoTing  an 
imputation  u|xjn  his  character,  which  the  present  paper 
would  at  once  shew  the  injustice  of.     He  vrss  not  present 
in  the  House  when  it  was  moved  for ;  but  he  felt  obliged 
to  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  who  had  done  »,• 
for  the  opportunity  which  he  had  thus  given  him  of  cor- 
recting a  mistatemenl,  or  misrepresentation,  that  had  gone 
abroad   through   tlie  usual  channels,  deeply  affecting  his 
character.     In  that  statement  it  was  asserted,  that  50,0001, 
had  been  issuetl  to  him,  by  order  nf  the  Treasury,  as  ageat 
for  a  colony  ;  that  no  account  hatl  l>een  required  of  hiii^ 
how  that  money  was  expended  ;  that  the  TreaiJury,  out  of 
favour  to  him,  had  issued  a  warrant  to  the  general  audit 
office,  not  to  intenneddle  in  autUting  his  accounts,  but  to 
transfer  those  accounts  to  the  Treasury.     It  insinuated  a 
charge  of  gross  cxjrruption  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury ; 
first  to  favour,  and  then  to  shelter  him.     These  accusadons 
had  been  brought  forward   in  another  place,  which  might 
be  supposefl   to  l>e  free  from  such  misrepresentations,  and 
by  an  individual    whose   character    gave   weight   to   lus 
assertions.     The  account  on  the  table  would  show  how  to- 
tally unfounded  such  charges  were.     In  the  first  place,  no 
money  had   been   issued  to  him,  to  the  amount,  or  in  the 
manner,  alleged  ;  secondly,  no  warrant  had  been  given  to 
transfer  the  audit  of  his  accounts  from  favour ;  nor  had  he 
ever  solicited,  or  expected,  a  favour  in  the  passing  of  thoae 
accounts.     TiVhat  could  l»e  the  motive  for  spreading  audi 
an  injurious  and  imfounded  report — ^what  was  the  object  at 
the  persons  who  deceived  the  noble  lord,  by  imposing  upon 
him  such  a  story — whether  it  were  private  malice  or  party 
purposes  tliat  they  intended  to  serve — he  could  not  pre- 
tend to  say ;  but  he  thought,  that  the  gross  misrepresent*- 

•  Mr.  Brougham. 
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tion  which  had  thus  l)e«n  propagated  ought  to  operate  ^a  a 
caution  against  bringing  forward  imputations  on  character, 
without  iionie  previous  inquiry  into  the  groundti  on  which 
ihohv  imputations  rested.  He  wa^i  as  little  disposed  as  any 
man  to  enter  on  any  thing  tl\at  concerned  himself  |)erson- 
ally ;  but  he  could  not  suiTer  the  present  opportunity  to 
pass  without  correcting  a  mistake,  in  which,  perhaps,  the 
motion  for  the  pa|>ers  originatetl.  He  begged  jmrdon  of  the 
House  for  detaining  it  so  long  witli  a  matter  entirely  per- 
sonal, and  thanked  it  for  the  patience  with  which  he  had 
been  he(^rd»  as  well  as  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man, for  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  clearing  himself  froni 
an  unfounded  charge. 

Mr.  Brou^rhain  declared,  that  no  moving  for  the  account,  he  had 
acted  under  tin  conviction  of  the  truth  nf  the  charge,  which  the  right 
honourable  geiitleuian  had  so  Aattsfacturily  answered.  Indeed,  he 
knew,  at  the  time  he  made  the  motion,  that  the  charge  waa  unfounded, 
and  proceeded  on  u  miiconception. 


MR.    r.RENFELLS     MOTION    FOR    A    COMMITTEE    ON 
THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENOLAND. 

Frbnutry  M). 
Mr.  Orenfell  moved,  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  t«> 
inquire  into  the  engagements  now  subsisting  between  the  public  and 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  consider  the  advantages  derived  by 
the  Bank  from  itA  tran»actions  with  the  Public,  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  such  future  arrangements  a.«  may  be  consistent  with  tho«e 
prinr'iples  of  equity  and  good  faith,  which  ought  to  prerail  in  all 
transactions  between  the  Pablic  and  the  Bank  of  England/'  After 
the  motion  had  been  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Marr}Titt,  who  contended  that  the  fiank  would 
not  hu  able,  in  July  1818,  to  resume  its  payments  in  Cash, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  observed,  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
honourable  gentlcman^s  speech  contained  arguments  which 
Were  directed  to  a  different  question  than  that  now  before 
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tlie  House,  and  should  have  been  reserved  till  July  181< 
when  the  period  fixed  by  Parliament  for  the  resumptic 
of  Cash  Payments  by  the  Bank  would  arrive.     There  was 
every  rtiison  to  believe  that  the  Bank  would  be  able, 
that  time,  to  fulfil  the  hi>{)es  of  the  House  and  the  country ; 
and  until  the  exijerinient  was  tried,  there  was  no  nec««ajtj 
for  institiitino;  an  inquiry»  especially  after  the  mature  deli^ 
beralion    which    the  subject    had  undergone  last    &es9on*i;* 
The    honourable    mover   and    the   honourable   ^itleman 
seemed  to  be  completely  at  variance  with  each  other  in  their 
statement,  although  they  lioth  supported  the  san)e  measut 
The  honourable  gentleman  who  had  spoken  last  hatl  stated^ 
that  the  Bank  had  advanced  twenty-four  millions  to  Go- 
vemment,  while  its  capital  was  only  fifteen  milUons,  and 
that,  totisequently  it  couhl  not  make  go<id  its  engageinenta ;| 
while  the  other  honourable  member  had  stated,  that  it  ha 
eleven  millions  in  savings  or  surplus  capital ;   thus  makin( 
its  capital  to  exceed  its  loans,  and  tliat  there  was,  therofonef 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  its  excessive  advances. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  means  of  the. 
Bank  were  limited  to  this  sum.     It  had  private  balances  iril 
its  hands,  like  other  banking  estabhshments.     The  whole 
amoimt  of  its   capital   was  not  and  could  not  be  known. 
The  honourable  member  who  brought  forward  the  present 
motion  believed  that  it  was  very    great,    and   that   the 
amount  of  its  surplus  profits  was  also  very  large.     Tl 
Bank  C^jrjjoration  had  a  right  to  use  their  profits  as  they 
pleased,  and  might  make  advances,  whenever  they  thought 
they  could  do  so  with   safety.      He  rejoiced  to  see  the 
period   approaching   in   which  cash  pajTiients   would   li 
resumed,  and  he  entertained  a  sanguine  hope,  that  it  wouldl 
not  be  delayed  beyond  the  period  contemplated  by  ]iarlif 
ment.     He  rejoiced  at  this  the  more,  as  the  interval  bc*i 
tween  the  withdrawing,  or  absorbing,  of  a  great  jiart  of  t)ur1 
excessive  circulation,  and  the  return  to  another  slate  of 
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cwrtrenoy,  must  be  a  time  of  severe  pressure,  not  only  in 
this  country  but  throughout  Europe. 
•iThe  honourable  nienOier  who  spoke  last  hatl  fjfiven  as  a 
rOftson  for  an  inquiry  into  the  profits  uf  tlie  Bank,  with  a 
view  to  a  more  equal  participation  in  those  profits  by  the 
public,  the  circumKtance,  that  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  transacted  the  public  business  for  nothing.  He  did 
not  l<now  what  advantaj^s  the  Government  of  that  country 
allowed  the  Bank  :  but  to  make  the  comparison  a  fair  one, 
the  circumstances  of  both  cstablisliments  should  have  been 
stated.  It  should  have  been  mentionetl,  whether  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  lent  the  public  three  millions  without 
interest,  and  whether  it  htid  paid  large  sums  for  repeated 
renewals  of  its  charter.  The  honourable  mover  had  en*- 
larged  on  the  great  profits  of  the  Bank  during  the  war, 
and  seemed  to  consider  its  profits  as  losses  to  tlie  public : 
but,  he  had  forgotten,  that  other  corporations  and  societies 
likewise  made  great  prodts.  He  had  complained  that  these 
j>rofits  had  accrued  imder  the  o|)eration  of  the  Restriction 
Act,  and  recommended  a  participation  in  them,  because 
they  had  originated  from  the  interference  of  the  Legislature. 
Now,  althougii  he  allowed  these  profits  to  be  great,  he 
thought  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  tlie  dignity  of  the 
Legislature  to  share  in  the  profits  that  resulted  from  a 
measure  which  had  been  enacted,  not  with  a  view  to  pecti* 
niary  advantages,  but  for  the  purpose  of  national  security. 

He  objected  to  a  committee  of  inquiry,  because  inquiry 
had  already  taken  place,  antl  none  of  the  facts  on  which  the 
present  motion  was  grounded  were  pretended  to  be  new. 
Almost  every  account  and  every  fact  was  before  the  com- 
mittee of  1807,  which  had  embodied  almost  all  the  honour- 
able member's  observations  in  their  very  able  Rejx>rt.  If,  in 
consequence  of  the  iiiforniation  then  collected,  and  the  per- 
fect knowledge  of  all  the  grounds  on  which  the  public 
could  claim  a  participation  in  Bank  profits,  no  liettcr  bar- 
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gain  could  be  made  in  1808,  the  circumstmiceft  were  cer- 
tainly le&a  favourable  at  present  for  making  an  increased 
demand  than  they  were  then ;  and  tliis,  accordingly,  was 
not  a  period  for  revising  subsisting  engagements,  with  a 
view  to  alter  them  in  order  to  obtain  greater  advantages. 
That  the  Bank  had' made  large  profits  be  did  not  deny. 
At  the  time  to  which  he  had  alluded,  Government  luid 
pressed  for  a  more  considerable  participation  in  these  profits ; 
but  the  Bank  resisted,  and  he  was  convinced  that,  if  the 
demand  had  been  persisted  in,  Government  must  have 
adopted  a  new  mode  of  niianaging  the  public  business. 

In  his  opinion,  the  lionourable  mover  was  doing  no  good 
by  briugtt^  forward  such  transactions  as  those  into  which 
he  noir  c3iUed  for  inquiry,  without  laying  a  foundation  for 
his  motion  in  new  ciitrunAtances.  He  had  adduced  nothing 
new— no  reason  for  an  additional  advance,  that  was  not  be- 
fore known  and  had  not  been  already  maturely  considered. 
The  subsisting  bargain  was  made  with  every  endeavour  to 
gain  the  greatest  advantages,  and  there  was  no  hope  of 
making  any  addition  to  them  by  the  continued  agitation  of 
the  question.  If  new  profits  could  be  stated — if  new  facts 
could  be  brought  forward — there  might  then  Ix?  goixl 
grouund  for  revising  the  subsisting  agreements ;  but  while 
no  such  things  were  mentioned,  no  such  proof  adduced,  he 
saw  no  reason  for  renewed  discussion,  and  no  necessdty  for 
a  Committee.  Specific  motions  might  be  brought  forward 
embracing  specific  objects. 

The  House  divided  :  Fnr  the  motion,  40.    Against  it,  iMi.    Majoniy 
ngainst  the  motioD,  50. 

£KO  OF    vol..    I. 
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